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INTRODUCTION. 


To  th<»e  who  knew  imd  loved  Charles  Reece  Pemberton,  this  volume 
of  his  collected  writings  will  be  dearly  welcome :  it  will  by  them  be  re- 
ceived— as  it  18  intended — as  a  remembrancer  aad  memorial  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  affection-inspiring  men  of  genius  that  ever 
lived.  The  beautiful  and  life-like  portrait— with  its  look  of  spiritual- 
ized intelligence — will,  it  is  supposed,  materially  enhance  the  value  of 
the  book  in  the  estimation  of  those  to  whom  his  personal  appearance 
was  familiar.  "  Better  late  than  never"  is  an  old  saying ;  and  though 
"  The  Life  and  Literary  Remains"  of  "  poor  Charles"  would  have  ap- 
peared to  more  advantage  sooner  after  his  death,  his  gentleness,  his 
truth,  and  his  unequalled  abilities  are  still  in  the  vivid  recollections  of 
many. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  this  work  is  perhaps  as  complete  as  it  has 
been  possible  for  me  to  make  it.  His  writings  were,  as  his  life,  frag- 
mentary ;  and  in  them  may  be  found  inequalities  and  seeming  mcongrui- 
ties ;  but  as  they  were  written  so  are  they  here  presented.  As  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  extends,  I  have  omitted  nothing  of  importance  that  was 
available.  The  whole  of  the  three  Dramas  are  printed  because  the 
author  expressed  a  desire  for  their  preservation.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  many  of  his  unpublished  pi^rs — equal  in  interest  to  any- 
thing of  his  the  world  has  yet  seen — but  I  have  forborne  to  use  them 
for  fear  of  breaking  his  death-bed  ii\junction. 

I  reg^t  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  give  a  more  accurate 
and  connected  biography  of  a  num  so  deserving  of  note.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  casual  social  meetings,  I  knew  nothing  of  him  perso- 
nally beyond  seeing  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  lecturer ;  and  as 
he  has  himself,  in  the  "  Autobiography  of  Pel.  Verjuice,"  described  his 
early  life,  and  as  he  passed  many  years  in  a  manner  altogether  unknown, 
even  to  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  I  have,  of  necessity,  been  merely 
able  to  make  a  poor  and  slight  sketch,  where  the  subject  was  worthy  of 
a  good  and  finished  picture.     But  entirely  apart  from  the  striking  in- 
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cidents  of  his  life,  his  character,  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  is  in  every  way 
entitled  to  attention ;  and  his  varied  powers  and  peculiarities  have  been 
analyzed  and  illustrated,  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  sympathy,  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Talfourd,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  and  other  friends  of  genius  and  of 
truth.  As  &r  as  has  been  practicable  I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of 
these  gentlemen  in  preference  to  giving  my  own ;  feeling  sure  that  all 
admirers  of  Pemberton  would  be  glad  to  see  the  estimation  he  was  held 
in  by  some  of  those  who  are  not  only  eminent  in  station  but  gpreat  in 
talent. 

The  Editorship  of  this  work  was  undertaken  by  me  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  Femberton*s  friends :  amongst  them  might  have  been 
found  many  who  knew  him  better  than  I  did,  and  whose  capabilities  to 
do  him  justice  are  far  greater  than  mine.  From  many  gentiemen  of 
great  literary  reputation,  I  have  received  warm  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprize ;  but  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  has  proved  his  interest  in  the 
cause,  by  writing  and  contributing  a  most  valuable  paper,  which  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  duties  as  Editor,  I  have  had  little  to  do  beyond 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter  for  the  printers  and  the  supervision  of 
the  work  while  in  their  hands.  It  is  here  necessary  to  say  that  the 
nature  of  my  daily  avocations  has  prevented  me  paying  the  close  and 
constant  attention  to  the  correction  of  the  proof-sheets  which  I  desired ; 
and  to  that  circumstance  I  trust  will  be  attributed  the  verbal  or  other 
errors — (few  I  hope  they  are) — that  may  be  found.  I  have  very  care- 
fully avoided  making  alterations  in  the  lang^uage  of  ^the  Author,  except 
where  absolutely  necessary :  it  has  been  my  object  to  give  not  merely 
his  opinions,  but  his  words  entire.  There  is  as  much  originality  and 
individuality  in  his  language  as  in  his  sentiments. 

With  his  views  on  some  subjects  I  do  not  agree ;  but  of  his  truth- 
loving  spirit  and  his  truth-searching  intentions  in  all  his  enquiries, 
whether  on  politics,  morals,  or  reli^on,  I  have  the  most  implicit  faith. 

My  connexion  with  this  work  aflfords  me  great  gratification.  I 
know  no  man  living — and  few  men  dead — who  have  done  more  than 
Charles  Reece  Pemberton  for  some  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity ; 
and  to  assist,  however  humbly,  in  perpetuating  his  memory,  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  of  pride. 

JOHN  FOWLER. 
October,  1843. 

Occupation  Road,  SheflSeld. 
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CHARLES  REECE  PEMBERTON. 


The  man  lives  not,  I  believe,  that  could  write  a  just  and  full  account  of  the 
life  of  Charles  Reecb  Pembbrton.  There  are  a  few — ^very  few  indi- 
viduals who  might  give  a  truthful  estimate  of  his  aims  and  his  powers,  but 
none  could  narrate  in  succession  the  whole  of  the  remarkable  adventures 
through  which  he  passed.  His  feelings  spoke  in  lus  actions,  his  genius 
shone  in  his  lectures  and  writings ;  and  his  feelings  and  genius  might 
be  described  by  those  who  had  the  requisite  amount  of  sympathy  and 
perception :  but  as  a  gpreat  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  away  from  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  in  a  manner  unknown  to  his  relatives  and  friends, 
(and  as  he  left  nothing  on  the  subject,  except  '*  The  Autobiography  of 
Pel.  Yeijuice,**  and  occasional  fragments  delivered  to  friends  in  moments 
of  social  enjoyment,)  not  much  can  be  said  about  facts  and  dates.  This, 
however,  is  comparatively  little  to  be  regretted.  *'  The  Autobiography 
of  Pel.  Verjuice**  shews  the  formation  of  the  author*s  mind — ^it  is,  in- 
deed, written  in  "  words  that  bum,**  and  is  worth  volumes  of  mere  facts 
and  dates — and  this,  with  Mr.  Fox*s  admirable  essay  on  his  character 
and  genius,  throws  so  much  light  upon  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of 
the  man,  that  how  he  lived  and  where  he  lived  become  of  secondary  im- 
portance. For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  pretend  to  more  than  a  very  slight 
acqi^dntance  vnth  the  actual  occurrences  of  his  life ;  and  as  his  cha- 
racter has  been  analyssed  and  illustrated  by  others  (much  better 
than  I  could  hope  to  do),  from  whom  I  shall  quote,  I  must  be  content  to 
note  down,  of  necessity  very  briefly,  such  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain.  Of  his  early  history  I  know  scarcely  anything,  except 
what  he  has  himself  written  in  the  "  Pel.  Verjuice**  papers ;  and  of  his 
later  years  I  am  acquainted  chiefly  through  newspaper  reports  and  con- 
versations with  friends. 

Charles  Reece  Pbmberton  (or,  as  he  was  registered,  Thomas 
Reece  Pemberton)  was  born  in  Pontypool,  South  Wales,  January  23rd, 
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1790.  His  father  was  a  Warwickshire  man, — his  mother  a  Welsh- 
woman ;  and  he  was  the  second  of  three  children.  His  elder  brother 
was  called  Richard  Reece,  and  his  younger  brother  William  Dobson. 
When  he  was  about  four  or  fire  years  of  age,  his  parents,  with  their 
family,  left  Wales  for  Birmingham.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  placed 
in  a  Unitarian  Charity  School  at  Birmingham,  wliich  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Wright,  of  whom  he  said  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death — "  I  owe  more  to  Daniel  Wright  than  I  do  to  any 
other  man  on  earth,  except  my  father."  Tlje  instruction  he  here  re- 
ceived, so  far  as  it  went,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  valuable 
kind  :  and  the  feeling  heart  and  sound  sense  of  his  tutor  were  themes  on 
which  he  delighted  to  dwell. 

The  period,  however,  allowed  for  learning  at  school  was  brief.  He 
was  early  apprenticed  to  an  uncle,  a  brass  founder,  at  the  corner  of 
Livery  Street,  Great  Charles  Street,  Birmingham.  Now  came  his  first 
great  struggle  with  the  world  and  worldliness.  The  few  years  he  spent 
in  the  service  of  his  uncle  were  marked  by  a  rapid  succession  of  charac- 
ter-forming incidents,  on  which  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  here  to 
dwell,  as  he  has  himself  detailed  them  in  a  most  graphic  manner  in  his 
autobiography.  Owing  to  misunderstandings  between  himself  and  his 
uncle-master,  his  situation  was  at  times  intolerable,  and  the  only  relief  he 
found  was  in  the  periodical  visits  he  made  to  his  father,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  an  intelligent  and  independent  spirit.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  ran  away,  with  a  companion,  from  his  uncle's  house 
and  went  to  Liverpool.  He  was  there  kidnapped  by  a  press-gang  and 
sent  to  sea.  His  name  was  entered  on  the  ship-books  ^'  Charles  Reece.*^ 
For  several  years  he  served  in  ships  of  war,  and  was  occasionally  en- 
gaged in  skirmishes  and  battles  ;  and  passed  through  many  strange  ad- 
ventures consequent  upon  his  seafaring  life. 

Up  to  this  period  his  autobiography  furnishes  an  account  of  his  "  out- 
goings and  incomings ;"  but  to  the  events  of  the  next  twenty  or  more 
years  following,  there  is  no  satisfactory  clue.  He  became  an  actor  and 
was  manager  of  several  theatres  in  the  West  Indies.  By  this  profes- 
sion he  there  earned  a  brilliant  reputation  with  a  prospect  of  great  pe- 
cuniary success.  Untoward  circumstances  destroyed  his  hopes.  '  He 
married  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  talent  (Fanny  Fritchard  was 
her  name,  I  believe)  and  he  anticipated  a  life  of  domestic  happiness : 
but  the  marriage  was  not  fortunate,  and  his  promised  joy  proved  his 
certain  misery.  They  had  one  son,  of  whose  fate  I  am  ignorant.  His 
desire  for  change  of  scenes  returned — if  it  hiul  ever  left  him — with 
the  departure  of  Ills  heart's  dear  hopes.  He  was  without  house  and 
without  home,  and  roamed  all  the  world  over.     He  was  ^'  acfjuainted 
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with  all  classes  of  society,  as  well  as  with  all  coasts  of  country ;  and 
was  subjected  to  all  manner  of  vicissitudes/*  lie  became  emphatically 
A  AVandeber. 

When  he  returned  to  England  I  know  not,  but  in  1828  he  was  lec- 
turing, reciting,  and  acting  in  some  of  our  country  towns.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  Pemberton  to  live  in  any  place,  but  for  a  day  or  two, 
without  making  devoted  friends ;  and  consequently,  though  partially 
neglected  by  the  public,  he  met  with  many  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
himself  and  his  abilities.  Even  then,  imknown  as  he  was,  a  few  indi- 
viduals, who  dared  to  tlunk  for  themselves,  declared  that  he  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  genius.  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  the  author  of  "  Ion," 
then  editor  of  the  *^  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  saw  him  perform  at  the 
Hereford  Theatre,  and  generously  exerted  himself  in  his  behalf,  and 
^Tote  such  a  notice  of  his  acting  as  caused  considerable  excitement  in 
the  parties  who  then  took  an  interest  in  the  Drama.  This  is  the  article 
extracted  from  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine"  of  September,  1828  : — 


"  A  NEW  TRAGIC  ACTOR. 


"  AVe  had  begun  almost  to  despair  of  witnessing  the  appearance  of 
any  actor  of  real  tragic  power  to  whom  we  may  look  as  capable  of  fill- 
ing the  vacancy  which  the  retirement  of  Young,  Macready,  or  Kean, 
would  create.  We  had,  indeed,  heard  that  a  gentleman  named  Pem- 
berton, who  has  been  for  some  time  delivering  lectures  and  recitations 
in  the  country,  exhibited  talent  of  a  high  order,  though  mingled  with 
some  eccentricity,  and  had  not  only  developed  striking  and  orig^al 
views  of  his  art  in  theory,  but  had  g^ven  indications  of  ability  to  em- 
body them  in  practice.  The  accounts,  however,  which  we  heard, 
seemed  to  partake  so  much  of  a  partial  interest,  that  we  were  more  in- 
clined to  consider  them  as  proofs  of  sympathy  for  an  amiable  person  un- 
duly neglected,  than  as  having  any  great  foundation  in  reality.  A 
fortunate  accident  has  enabled  us  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  observation 
— we  have  seen  Mr.  Pemberton,  not  as  a  lecturer,  but  as  an  actor,  and 
having  no  personal  knowledge  of  him,  have  watched  him  with  all  the 
disinterested  severity  of  practised  criticism ;  and  the  result  is,  that  we 
think  his  claims  well  worthy  of  a  particular  introduction  to  the  theatri- 
cal public  of  London.  We  saw  him,  during  the  assize  week,  at  Here- 
ford, in  Hotspur,  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Shylock,  and  Virginius ;  for  the 
two  first  he  was  entirely  unsuited,  and  left  us  with  a  decidedly  unfa- 
vourable impression  ;  in  the  second  he  gave  some  clever  touches,  though 
it  was  obviously  out  of  his  line  ;  but  in  the  two  last  he  exhibited  such 
power  of  conceiving  and  expressing  tragic  passion  as  we  have  rarely  seen 
equalled.  His  Shylock  was  altogether  more  deeply  toned  than  any 
performance  of  the  character  we  can  call  to  mind ;  less  various  and 
pointed  than  Kcan'H,  but  more  intense  in  its  sorrow,  and  more  terrible 
in  its  revenge.  AVith  him,  the  purposed  slaughter  of  Antonio  wore  the 
air  not  of  u  murder  but  of  a  sacrifice.     His  joy  at  the  losses  of  his 
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enemy,  his  savage  determination,  and  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  wen 
tempered  and  deepened  by  a  solemnity  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
old  times  of  Hebrew  austerity  and  greatness.     You  might  fimcy  that 
beneath  the  gaberdine  of  the  despised  usurer  his  bosom  swelled  with  the 
proud  recollections  of  his  race  ;  and  that,  by  a  fraud  derived  from  the 
necessity  of  long  oppression,  he  had  snatched  the  judicial  balance  and 
knife  in  which,  with   the   flesh   of  the  scorner,   his  wrongs  might  be 
weighed  and  avenged.     Others  have  vindicated  for  Shylock  the  affec- 
tions and  the  rights  of  a  man,  so  long  denied  to  his  injured  nation  ;  bat 
no  one  has,  to  our  apprehensions,  so  finely  asserted  the  dignity  of  hb 
ancient  line,  and  the  fearful  energies  of  a  people  who  once  dispensed  the 
visible  judgments  of  offended  Heaven.     A  little  coarseness  there  some- 
times was ;  now  and  then  an  ill -regulated  tone  which  might  provoke  a 
momentary  disposition  to  smile  ;  but  the  next  moment  a  heart-searching 
look  and  tone  would  make  one  feel  that  there  was  true  passion,  far  past 
jesting  with.     In  Yirginius,  the  early  part  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  entire  absence  of  all  imitation  of  Macready's  performance ;  so  entire, 
that  we  should  guess  he  never  saw  it ;  as  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  reframing  from  the  involuntary  attempt  to  borrow 
some  traits  from  a  picture  so  rich,  various,  and  true.     Here  he  played 
sensibly  and  feelingly ;    but  we  missed  that  warmth  of  colouring  in 
which  the  old  Roman  father  has  been  wont  to  live  before  us.      He  first 
struck  us  powerfnlly  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  third  act,  where  the 
atrocious  claim  of  Appius  is  gradually  unfolded  by  the  reluctant  mes- 
senger ;  he  gave  the  stifled  passion  with  great  effect,  and  afterwards 
grew  too  loud  for  the  area  in  which  we  saw  him  ;  but  his  main  effect 
was  produced  in  the  scene  where  Virginius  stabs  his  beloved  daughter 
to  preserve  her  from  the  grasp  of  the  ravisher.     His  haggard  gaze  of 
despair,  when  suddenly  bereft  of  all  hope  by  the  defeat  of  his  faint- 
hearted friends,  and  surrounded  by  the  guards  of  the  Decemvir  ;  the 
deadly  glare  of  his  eye  and  sudden  convulsion  of  his  frame,  when  he 
sees  the  knife  and  instantly  perceives  the  use  to  which  it  must  be  ap- 
plied ;  the  maze  of  horror  in  which  he  inflicts  the  fatal  wound ;  the  mo- 
ment for  which  he  stands  stupidly  gazing  at  the  bloody  instrument,  and 
his  fearful  awakening  to  the  sense  of  that  revenge  for  which  alone  he  is 
to  live,  were  as  appalling  as  any  of  the  mortal  horrors  which  people 
our  darkest  remembrances  of  tragic  acting.     In  the  last  act,  his  dis- 
traction was  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  executed  finely ; 
his  attack  on  Appius  was  almost  too  frightful,  and  his  melting  into 
natural  sorrow  at  the  end,  though  less  picturesque  than  Macready*s, 
had  a  pathos  of  its  own.     After  this  statement,  in  which  we  have  set 
down  nothing  heedlessly  or  partially,  our  readers  will  ask,  must  not 
Mr.  Pemberton  succeed  in  London  ?     In  truth  we  cannot  say ;  for  he 
possesses  genius,  with  strong  peculiarities,  which  have  been  confirmed 
by  long  habit  and  unmerited  obscurity ;  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
town  will  understand  him  sufficiently  at  first  to  give  him  fair  play ;  but 
if,  by  some  strange  inflexion,  he  docs  not  make  them  laugh  before  he 
makes  them  weep  and  tremble,  hij*  ix?culisuities  will  be  consecrated  into 
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virtues.  We  have  not  heard  him  lecture ;  but  we  understand  he  has  a 
theory,  which  he  illustrates  most  forcibly,  of  the  delineation  of  every 
feeling  by  its  appropriate  tone ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  singularities  of 
voice  to  which  we  have  alluded  arise  from  an  anxiety  to  realise  his  own 
conceptions,  which,  unless  carefully  g^uarded  against,  or  largely  allowed 
for,  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  just  appreciation  of  his  merits.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  every  orig^al  mind  to  run  into  extremes,  especially  where 
it  has  been  unsoftened  by  intercourse  with  congenial  spirits ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  theory,  however  just  in  the  main,  may  easily  lead 
its  professor  into  practical  errors,  by  inducing  him  to  attempt  more  va- 
rieties of  tone  than  are  consistent  with  the  harmony  of  an  individual 
part,  and  transitions  which  may  take  an  audience  too  harshly  by  sur- 
prise, and  may  be  treated  by  them  as  ridiculous,  merely  because  they 
are  strange.  With  all  our  sense,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Pemberton*s  power, 
we  cannot  feel  assured  of  his  entire  success ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that 
he  must  have,  and  will  have  a  trial ;  and  if  that  trial  be  a  fair  one  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  he  has  nerve  enough  and  sense  enough  to 
improve  it,  as  he  may,  we  believe  that  he  will  produce  that  rare  effect 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  genius.** 

In  consequence  of  this  criticism,  and  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd*s  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  then  Manager  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  Mr.  Femberton  i^peared  at  that  Theatre  in  March,  1829, 
in  **  Yirginius**  and  ''  Shylock.**  His  success  was  not  triumphant,  but 
he  won  gpreat  praise  from  the  best  and  most  candid  judges.  The  news- 
papers of  the  day,  in  discussing  his  merits,  contradicted  themselves  and 
each  other  even  more  than  they  usually  do ;  and  that  proves  that  they  un- 
derstood little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which  they  wrote.  There 
are  and  have  been  some  noble  exceptions,  but  generally  speaking  news- 
paper critics  judge  of  acting  not  by  what  should  be,  but  by  what  has 
been.  Here  is  the  *^  summing  up**  by  the  actor*s  learned  friend  in  the 
New  Monthly  : — 

*^  MR.  FEMBERTON  AND   HIS  CRITICS. 

"Mr.  Pemberton  has  appeared  at  Covent- Gkurden  Theatre,  in  Vir- 
grinius  and  Shylock ;  the  two  principal  characters  in  which  we  saw  him 
some  months  ago  in  the  country,  and  our  honest  opinion  of  which  we 
then  presented  to  our  readers.  We  have  been  unfortunately  prevented 
firom  witnessing  his  performances  of  these  parts  in  London  ;  but,  on 
comparing  the  judgments  of  those  on  whom  we  can  rely  with  our  own 
vivid  recollection  of  what  we  saw,  we  conclude  that,  amidst  more  than  the 
usual  embarrassments  of  a  first  appearance  in  an  enormous  theatre,  he 
did  give  assurance,  to  those  who  observed  him  attentively  and  candidly, 
of  possessing  the  rare  qualities  of  original  thought  and  passionate  ex- 
pression, with  which  we  believe  him  to  be  endowed  in  no  ordinary  mea- 
sure. Indeed,  the  singular  contrariety  of  opinion  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed respecting  his  merits,  confirms  us  in  the  belief  we  have  avowed, 
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and  in  the  earnest  hope  that  fair  opportunity  may  be  afforded  him  fur 
tlie  development  of  his  powers,  and  for  the  conviction  of  those  who  have 
Um  rashly  and  hastily  denied  them. 

"  There  are  some  differences  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  actors  which 
sufficiently  explain  their  own  causes,  as  where  the  critic  approves  or  dis- 
likes the  entire  style  of  the  performer.  Thus  we  can  understand  one 
man  regarding  John  Kemble  with  uimiingled  admiration,  as  the  highest 
specimen  of  a  grand  and  learned  school ;  another,  turning  from  the 
naked  majesty  of  such  classical  impersonations,  to  be  thrilled  and  agi- 
tated by  the  passion  and  tenderness  of  Rean  ;  and  a  third  preferring  to 
either  the  warm,  full,  and  harmonious  pictures  of  romantic  character 
which  Macready  presents  in  his  happiest  moods.  All  this  discrepancy 
is  mere  matter  of  taste  ;  no  one  denies  grace  and  dignity  to  Kemble,  or 
fury  to  Kean,  or  poetical  enthusiasm  to  Macready :  but  each  has  his 
own  preference,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own  blindness  or  indulgence 
to  the  defects  incident  to  the  peculiar  excellence  which  he  admires.  But 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  difference  which  has  prevailed  respecting  Mr  Pem- 
berton ;  it  is  not  that  one  critic  has  been  willing  or  able  to  forgive  to 
genius  the  peculiarities  which  have  been  found  insuperable  by  another, 
but  that  tlie  writers  who  profess  to  guide  the  public  taste  are  directly 
and  curiously  at  issue  as  to  the  facts  on  which  a  judgment  should  be 
founded.  According  to  *The  Times,*  the  new  tragedian  possesses 
mental  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  but  wants  practice,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mechanism  of  his  art ;  according  to  *■  The  Morning 
Herald,*  he  has  all  the  mechanism  and  practice,  but  ^  has  not  the  sort 
of  mind  which  can  illustrate  the  higher  walks  of  the  drama  ;*  and  *■  The 
Weekly  Times'  gently  dismisses  him  as  *  adding  another  name  to  the 
list  of  those  numerous  and  unfortunate  persons,  who  are  usually  desig- 
nated respectable  tragedians.'  If  the  reader  believes  *  The  Times,* 
his  action  is  evidently,  though  freely,  moddled  after  Kean ;  if  he  puts 
his  trust  in  *  The  Chronicle,'  he  Wl  understand  that  he  is  a  servile 
copyist  of  Macready ;  if  he  follows  *  The  Herald,'  he  must  take  Mr. 
Pemberton  to  have  utterly  failed  in  the  pathetic  passages  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  '  The  Examiner'  these  are  precisely  the  points  in  which  he 
electrified  the  house.  *  The  Spectator,'  says  of  his  Virginius,  that  it 
manifested  'study,  stage-knowledge,  and,  above  all,  passions'  while 
*  The  Atlas'  gives  summary  judgment,  that '  he  appears  to  be  an  expe- 
rienced player,  whose  sole  ability  seems  to  consist  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  stage ;'  expresses  its  'hatred  of  mere  artistes,  those  clever  men  who 
never  conmiit  mistakes  ;'  and  observes  that  *  one  stroke  of  genius,  with 
its  countless  indiscretions,  is  worth  a  score  of  such  performances  as  Mr. 
Pemberton's  Virginius!'  Poor  Mr.  Pemberton !  Judge  of  him  by  the 
newspapers,  and  he  is  at  once  practical  and  inexperienced— extravagant 
and  formal — capable  of  thinking  and  feeling  deeply,  yet  without  power 
of  expression,  and  at  the  same  time 'commanding  the  trickery  of  his  art 
without  thought  or  feeUng — distinguished  especially  by  passion,  though 
painful  and  eccentric,  and  yet  coldly  correct  without  a  touch  of  genius. 
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**  The  truth,  according  to  the  testimony  of  persons  less  interested  in  his 
success  than  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  become,  is  that  Mr  Pem- 
berton  did  appear  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  '  Vir- 
ginius/  but  that  he  ultimately  found  '  the  cue  for  passion/  and  made  a 
great  and  lasting  impression  on  all  who  were  sufficiently  near  to  observe 
the  workings  of  his  countenance,  and  to  mark  the  varieties  of  his  into- 
nation.    So  far  from  the  house  being  packed  to  support  him,  as  *  The 
Morning  Ilerald'  is  pleased  to  assume,  he  was  absolutely  a  stranger  in 
London,  scarcely  known  to  a  dozen  people  there,  though  his  perform- 
ances and  his  lectures  have  procured  him  many  warm  and  earnest  ad- 
mirers in  remote  parts  of  the  country.     The  play  of  *  Virginius'  has 
been  woefully  hacknied  of  late ;  one  actor  is  mseparably  associated  with 
its  hero  ;  and  not  being  on  this  occasion  graced  and  lighted  up  by  ^liss 
Foote's  beauty,  it  attracted  but  a  very  thin  house.     In  this  large  and 
half  desolate  theatre,  the  new  actor — old  in  his  own  notions  and  habits, 
and  fearing  lest  they  should  offend — had  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die 
to  which  he  had  been  looking  for  years,  and  which  was  to  decide  his 
fortune.     And  we  believe  that,  thus  situated,  he  was  stiff  and  con- 
strained ;  that  respect  for  his  audience,  and  apprehension  of  himself, 
gave  a  formality  to  his  manner ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  his  feeling 
was  deep  and  his  conception  original,  he  hesitated  to  g^ve  them  fair  ut- 
terance.    But  he  did  at  last  touch  on  the  right  key ;  and  becoming 
warmed  by  the  situation,  gprappled  with  his  difficulties,  and  mastered 
them.     Of  the  impression  he  then  produced  an  excellent  idea  is  given 
by  '  The  Examiner,*  in  whose  description  we  recognise  the  exact  image 
of  what  we  saw  at  Hereford,  but  could  not  so  graphically  describe : — 
*  In  the  scene  with  the  messenger,  who  brings  liim  intelligence  of  the 
violence  of  the  Decemvir,  his  countenance  became  distorted ;  his  whole 
frame  trembled  with  rage ;  his  voice  also  rising  to  an  astonishing  pitch 
of  strength  with  clearness,  upon  the  words,  dragged  through  the 
streets!*     Again,  in  the  scene  before  Appius,  after  judgment  has  been 
pronounced,  when  with  a  half-distracted  look  he  sends  away  Icilius ; 
and  then  endeavouring  to  soothe  his  daughter  with  a  'promise  of  relief, 
he  brings  that  relief  with  the  blow  of  his  dagger,  saying  with  a  quick 
whisper,  *•  It  is  this  I*     His  attitude  after  this  action  was  perhaps  rather 
theatrical,  but  the  short,  shrill  shriek,  which  accompanied  his  first  seeing 
her  blood  on  the  blade,  was  exceedingly  affecting.     The  subsequent 
scenes  of  insanity  were,  to  our  feelings  (who  were  close  before  him),  so 
terrible,  that  their  effect  remained  many  hours  after  we  left  the  house.' 
There  are  also,  in  '  The  Spectator,*  two  articles  by  a  correspondent,  on 
the  Virginius  and  the  Shylock ;  not  giving  mere  results,  but  entering 
into  particulars,  which  bear  the  strong  marks  of  fine  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, and  which  cannot  be  read  by  an  unprejudiced  person  without  a 
coDviction  that  their  subject  is  a  man  of  genius.** 

"  Amidst  all  the  varieties  of  opinion  which  have  been  expressed,  it  is, 
we  apprehend,  fully  established  that  IMr.  Pemberton  does  possess  very 
high  qualities  for  his  art,  with  whatever  imperfections  they  may  be  de- 
veloped, and  with  whatever  alloy  they  may  be  mingled.     The  existence 
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of  these  endowments  is  not  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  evidence.  If  ther 
have  been  observed  by  credible  witnesses,  it  matters  not  by  how  numy 
they  may  be  unperceived  and  denied.  If  we  have  felt  our  blood  curdle 
and  grow  cold  at  a  piercing  tone  of  misery  ;  if  the  stony  gaze  of  the 
fixed  eye  haunts  us  for  long  after  we  have  lefl  the  theatre ;  if  we  have 
been  awe-struck  by  the  visible  struggles  of  strong  emotion,  and  havt 
seen  it  mastered  by  the  will,  or  triumphant  over  it,  we  are  as  much  as- 
sured of  the  existence  of  a  power  in  the  actor  capable  of  producing  these 
results,  as  we  are  of  the  physical  strength  which  we  see  producing  an 
impression  on  matter.  There  is,  in  both  cases,  precisely  the  same  cer- 
tainty. We  recognise  the  symbols  of  rage,  aftection,  or  horror,  with 
even  greater  assurance  than  the  voice  of  a  friend;  and  mistake  is  impos- 
sible. Unless  then  the  description  given  by  several  critics  of  what  they 
allege  they  have  seen,  are  mere  inventions,  the  actor  must  have  power 
to  agitate,  to  melt,  and  to  thrill,  because  by  him  they  were  agitated, 
melted,  and  thrilled.  How  far  this  power  may  be  directed  by  right 
judgment ;  with  what  defects  of  voice  and  manner  it  may  be  attended ; 
and  how  far  its  accompanying  defects  and  peculiarities  may  be  set  off 
against  it,  is  matter  of  taste  and  critical  discussion  ;  but  its  existence  is 
matter  of  fact:  and,  in  this  case,  is  beyond  all  controversy.  Surely 
this  power  is  not  so  common  on  the  stage,  that  we  should  ra^y  dismiss 
its  possessor !  Surely  a  cold  and  correct  mediocrity  need  not  be  cher- 
ished to  the  exclusion  of  genius,  however  faulty  and  imperfect,  from  a 
fair  trial  of  its  capacities  and  its  failings  !'* 

"  If  we  desired  to  confirm  our  own  experience — to  strengthen  the  tes- 
timony of  our  senses  and  our  affections,  as  to  the  endowments  of  Mr. 
Femberton,  we  should  find  ample  support  in  the  very  differences  of  opin- 
ion to  which  we  have  alluded.  !Mere  mediocrity  is  not  thus  mistaken, 
it  has  no  such  cameleon  hues.  The  respectable  tragedians  of  our  day 
are  the  same  in  all  aspects,  and  at  all  times ;  except,  indeed,  that  they 
disdain  to  be  bound  by  the  words  of  their  author.  The  only  varieties 
are  those  of  memory.  They  have  no  refined  conceptions  which  they 
fear  to  body  forth  ;  no  *■  thoughts  which  lie  too  deep  for  tears,*  about 
which  they  hesitate ;  but  they  proceed  right  on  with  the  text,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  in  the  same  lofty  tone,  and  obtain  and  deserve  the  estab- 
lished returns  of  applause.  But  who  does  not  recollect  the  endless  dis- 
putations which  followed  the  outbursting  of  Mr.  Kean*s  genius  ?  His 
power,  indeed,  could  not  be  denied  ;  it  might  be  hated,  or  regarded  as 
overbalanced  by  his  irregularities  and  his  mannerism  ;  but  then  it  was, 
and  its  exercise  gave  a  new  impulse,  not  only  to  theatrical  taste  but  to 
dramatic  criticism.  He  made  us  think,  as  well  as  feel ;  cast  new  lights 
on  passages  unheeded  before ;  and  gave  new  and  vivid  commentaries  on 
Shakspeare  and  the  human  heart.  So  might  it  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
with  Mr.  Femberton,  if  he  had  full  houses  to  encourage  his  audacity, 
and  Mr.  Hazlitt  to  praise  it.  We  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  he  is 
calculated  to  succeed  in  the  same  degree  as  IVir.  Kean,  though  we  be- 
lieve his  conceptions  are  original,  and  his  feelings  true.  He  wants  the 
buoyancy,  the  lightness,  the  grace  of  Mr.  Kean,  in  his  best  days ;  he 
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kas  not  the  same  delicacy  of  touch,  or  poignancy  of  sarcasm,  or  facility 
of  execution ;  but  in  passion — the  all  in  all  of  tragic  acting — he  is  at 
least  his  equal ;  and  there  is  a  certain  weight  and  grandeur  about  his 
sternest  expressions  of  agony  and  rage,  which  is  as  fearful  as  any  thing 
within  our  remembrance.  We  have  not  heard  any  of  Mr.  Pemberton's 
lectures  on  the  Drama ;  but  we  know  that  they  have  not  only  produced 
an  immediate  impression  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  have  sown 
the  seeds  of  thought  and  opened  new  veins  of  feeling  in  many  who  take 
the  warmest  interest  in  his  success.  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  we  met  with  him  by  mere  accident ;  that  we  had  never  spoken  to 
him  till  we  had  seen  him  in  two  or  three  characters  ;  and  that  we  have 
no  other  motive  for  advocating  his  cause  than  a  sympathy  for  talent 
which  has  been  too  long  neglected,  and  for  unmerited  suffering.  '  *  The 
Morning  Chronicle'  mg,y  disbelieve  this,  for  the  reason  it  assig^ns  for  dis- 
believing another  assertion,  *  that  it  is  in  print ;"  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true ;  and  we  cannot  abandon  the  hope  that  a  man  of  such  endowments 
may  be  rescued  from  the  misery  of  a  wandering  life  and  unappreciated 
talent,  and  that  the  theatrical  spirit  may  be  quickened  anew  by  the 
touch  of  original  genius." 

After  his  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  (and  after  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham,  where  he  was  enthusiastically 
received)  Mr.  Pemberton  performed  occasionally  in  the  provinces,  but 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  lecturing  on  Social  Reading,  Poetry,  and 
Shakspeare's  Tragic  Characters ;  and  it  was  as  a  lecturer  that  he 
became  known,  admired,  and  loved  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of 
the  kingdom.     In  1833  he  commenced  writing  "  The  Autobiography  of 
Pel.  Verjuice"  for  the  "Monthly  Repository,"  which  was  then  under  the 
Editorship  of  ISlr,  W.  J.  Fox.     By  that  time  his  fame  as  a  lecturer  was 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  his  services  were  much  in  request  by  popular 
Literary  Societies,  both  in  London  and  the  country.     It  was  to  mem- 
bers of    Mechanics*  Institutes,  however,  that  he  took  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  speaking.     He  had  at  heart  the  improvement  of  the  people ; 
and  after  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence  he  cared  little  for  pecuniary 
advantages,  so  that  he  could  but  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  good. 
The  funds  of  many  Mechanics*  Institutions  were  materially  augmented 
by  the  attractions  of  his  lectures ;  and  wherever  the  poverty  of  a 
Society  stood  in  the  way  of  his  engagement,  he  was  usually  (perhaps 
invariably)  willing  to  accommodate  his  terms  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     At  Birmingham  he  was  very  popular,   and  attracted  as 
crowded  audiences  as  ever  assembled  in  that  town.     In  1834  he  visited 
Sheffield  for  the  first  time.     After  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures 
to  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  he  was  engaged  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Mechanics*  Institution ;   and  from  that  time  he 
was  an  established  favourite  in  the  town.     He  lectured  again  to  the 
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Sheffield  Mechanics*  Institution  in  the  spring  of  1835,  anJ  delivered  ft 
subscription  course  on  Shakspeare's  Characters  in  that  town  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year.     In  1 836  he  performed  Macbeth  and  Shylock 
at  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  Birmingham  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  and  on  both  occasions  that  large  Theatre  was  filled 
to  overflowing.     About  the  end  of  this  year  his  general  health  became 
much  impaired,  and  he  was  induced  to  visit  the  South  of  Europe  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  milder  climate.     He  went  to  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  several  places  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.     All  the  letters 
he  sent  home  were  written  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and  every  one  of  them 
conveyed  an  intimation  that  he  believed  he  was  getting  better.    Several 
of  these  communications  appeared  in  the  "  Sheffield  Iris,"  and  greatly 
delighted  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintance.     He  remained  abroad 
many  months,  and  returned  to  England  early  in  the  summer  of  1838. 
It  was  soon  found  that  his  health  was  not  re-established.    He  had  many 
engagements  offif?red,  and  he  soon  commenced  lecturing  again  ;  but  that 
which  had  formerly  been  his  pleasure  was  now  labour  and  pain  to  him. 
After  Birmingham,  AVisbeach,  and  other  phices,  he  lectured  at  Sheffield, 
where  his  presence  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.     This  was  in  the  month 
of  August,  1838.     Of  his  first  lecture  on  this  cccasion,  a  correspondent 
of  the  "  Sheffield  Independent"  said : — "  AV^hen   he   stepped  upon  the 
platfonn  there  was  a  tremendous  outburst  of  cheering,  which  speedily 
sank  into  a  more  subdued  manifestation  of  welcome.     AVhat  a  change 
had  come  upon  him !     He  was  but  the  shadow  of  himself ;  his  manly 
bearing  and  his  free  action  were  gone,  and  in  their  place  were  come  the 
stooping  gait  and  the  feeble  walk.     But,  oh  !  what  a  tale  of  suffisring 
was  told  when  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke.     His  voice,  which  had 
been  sweet  as  the  lute,  and  loud  as  the  trumpet,  had  become  weak, 
cracked,  and  discordant !     And  there  was  the  dreadful  cough,  that  ap- 
peared to  lie  everlastingly  tearing  at  his  heartstrings  I     AVell,  but  he 
did  speak ;  an«l  wonderful  to  behold,  as  he  gra<lually  advanced  he  got 
the  mastery  of  his  infirmities.    The  subject  of  the  evening's  lecture  was 
Brutus,  in  Julius  Caesar.     He  brought  out,  one  by  one,  the  beauties  of 
the  character,  and  when  he  made  it  appear,  as  it  really  is,  a  glorious 
specimen  of  the  best  qualities  of  human  nature,  he  held  it  up  for  admi- 
ration and  instruction.     Pemberton  was  no  longer  the  man  he  had  been 
some  short  time  before, — he  hail  left  all  his  own  weaknesses  and  entered 
fully  into  the  loveliness  and  truth  of  Brutus.     The  illustrated  passages 
were  given  with  the  delicacy  and  power  of  former  times.     It  was  life 
in  death ;  and  showe<l  how  the  vigorous  soul  can  impart  energy  to  the 
wjisted  body." 

Besides   his   lecture?   on    Shakspcare's   Characters,   he  delivered   a 
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course  to  the  members  of  the  Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institution,  descrip- 
tive of  his  Travels  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  many 
evenings,  his  bodily  weakness  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  ascend  the 
steps  of  the  lecture  platform  without  crawling  up  on  his  hands  and 
knees ;  and  yet  his  unequalled  mental  energy  and  unflinching  self- 
reliance  always  enabled  him  to  speak  with  fluency  and  power.  lie  now 
frequently  spoke  of  himself  as  being  under  the  actual  stroke  of  death ; 
and  yet  his  gentleness  and  cheerfulness  never  (except  at  some  agonizing 
intervals)  forsook  him.  His  Sheffield  friends  gave  him  a  public  dinner, 
which  was  very  numerously  attended :  T.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  the  Town 
Regent,  presided  as  Chairman,  and  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  the  Com  Law  Rhymer,  as  Vice-chairman ;  and  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  George  Calvert  Holland,  Messrs.  Edward 
Bramley,  Isaac  Mitchell,  Thomas  Carstairs,  John  Fowler,  Joseph  Law, 
John  Bridgeford,  and  others.  From  Sheffield  he  went  to  Manchester, 
and  from  thence  to  Liverpool — at  both  which  places  he  delivered  lec- 
tures on  Shakspeare,  which  were  attended  by  very  crowded  and  de- 
lighted audiences.  Had  he  now  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  sound  health, 
he  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  realize  money  to  a  large  amount. 
But  it  was  evident  to  his  friends,  (many  of  whom  were  extremely 
anxious  for  his  safe  recovery,  and  who  carefully  noted  every  change  in 
him,  favourable  or  otherwise)  that  he  was  giving  way  under  his  extra- 
ordinary exertions.  A  subscription  was  privately  set  on  foot  by  some 
of  his  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  spend  the  succeeding 
winter,  and  as  long  afterwards  as  might  be  necessary,  in  countries  of 
more  genial  climate.  In  a  very  short  time  a  sufficient  sum  was  raised 
not  only  for  his  equipment  but  (with  the  munificept  help  of  one  or  two 
individuals)  for  a  fund  on  which  he  might  draw  whilst  he  remained 
abroad.  He  consented  to  use  this  spontaneous  and  free-will  offering, 
for  so  it  might  be  called,  and  he  soon  again  left  England  for  Eg^'pt. 
An  account  of  this,  his  last  health-seeking  tour,  will  be  found  in  his 
Letters.  Although  he  was  racked  by  bodily  pain,  and  subject  to  many 
and  severe  inconveniences,  his  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  was 
now  as  intense  as  ever.*     He  had  a  strong  desire  to  explore  the  Tombs 

*  On  his  return  to  England,  he  brought  with  him  a  choice  collection 
of  curiosities,  which  are  thus  spoken  of  by  a  friend  : — 

"Birmingham,  September,  1843. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — As  you  wish  to  preserve  in  your  forth-coming 

volume,  every  phasis  of  the  mind,  of  our  late  esteemed  friend,  C.  R. 

Peml)erton,  I  will  redeem  my  promise  of  telling  you  something  about 

the  collection  he  brought  from  Egypt,  part  of  which  are  now  before 
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nnd  Pyramids,  with  a  view  to  furnish  a  more  detailed  and  accurate 
estimate  of  their  original  uses  and  signification. 

His  residence  in  Egypt,  however,  did  not  even  materially  mitigate 
the  intensity  of  his  sufferings ;  and  after  long  "  hoping  against  hope** 
he  became,  as  he  said,  (perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,)  "  home- 
sick ;"  and  he  returned  by  easy  routes  to  England.  He  remained  a 
few  days  in  London,  and  then  went  to  reside  with  his  brother,  Mr.  W. 
D.  Pemberton,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  Birmingham. 

He  was  now  past  hope  from  medical  skill,  but  his  wants  and  weak- 
nesses were  ministered  to  with  kindness  and  attention.  Though  speedy 
death  was  before  him  his  habitual  cheerfulness  never  forsook  him,  except 
in  moments  of  excruciating  pain.  The  gentleness  of  his  disposition  was 
more  manifest  than  ever.  As  the  end  of  life  drew  near,  the  spirit  of 
love  increased.  Resigned  and  contented  he  met  death  as  a  friend. 
Riches  he  had  none  to  bequeath  ;  and  the  only  "  last  will  and  testa- 
ment" he  left  was  a  request,  (written  on  a  slate,)  that  all  his  MSS.  pa- 
pers, except  his  three  Plays,  might  be  destroyed.  His  niece  (now  Mrs. 
A.  Younge)  was  his  nurse  and  companion,  and  to  her  he  frequently 
spoke  of  his  departure.     On  the  3rd  of  March,  1840 — ^a  bright  sunny 

me.  This  collection  consists  of  rude  works  of  art  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Tombs  of  Upper  Egypt,  some  specimens  of  fossils,  and  por- 
tions broken  off  the  pyramids  of  Gheznh.  The  latter  is  a  Dolomite 
limestone,  and  is  very  compact  and  hard,  being,  according  to  geologic 
chronology,  about  the  same  age  as  our  Magnesian  limestone.  Theoe 
specimens  are  particularly  interesting  to  myself,  as  I  had  previously 
considered  this  pyramid  to  have  been  built  of  granite.  The  fossils 
consist  principally  of  some  chalcedonic  alcyonites  and  siliceous  wood. 
There  is  also  a  very  small  mummy  crocodile. 

**  It  may  be  considered  that  all  these  minutitB  are  unimportant,  and 
that  they  do  not  indicate  any  mental  peculiarity  of  the  gifted  collector. 
Nor  do  I  attribute  much  to  them.  They  are,  however,  interesting,  as 
furnishing  additional  evidence  that  neither  sickness,  nor  isolation  in  a 
foreigpi  country,  could  destroy  the  strong  feeling  he  invariably  mani- 
fested for  anything  which  had  reference  to  the  actions,  or  opinions,  of 
any  portion  of  the  family  of  man.  Hence  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
should  in  particular  regard  these  relics  of  *  days  long  syne,'  which  in- 
dicated something  of  the  gpreatness,  and  weakness,  of  the  ancient  nation 
they  represented.  The  pyramids  remained,  but  the  people  who  had  ex- 
cavated them  had  for  ages  passed  away.  Yet  these  remnants  of  their  ci- 
vilization and  superstition,  excited  pleasing  and  melancholy  associations, 
and  would  have  a  tendency  to  induce  in  an  imaginative  mind,  some 
thoughts  on  their  highly  poetical  mythology,  and  their  mode  of  per- 
s  jnifying  the  supposed  attributes  of  Nature.  As  for  instance,  in  the 
adoration  of  the  Nile,  they  worshipped  the  genius  of  the  mighty  river, 
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^ring  da  J — with  a  full  knowledge  that  his  time  was  come,  for  he  occa- 
sionallj  said  to  his  niece  "  this  Ls  death" — he  died  like  a  child  going  to 
sleep,  serenely  and  hapfily.  He  was  home  to  his  grave  by  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Binning^ham  Mechanics*  Institution,  and  he  lies  buried  in  the 
Key  Hill  Cemetery. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  delivered  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  address  in  his 
chapel,  South  Place,  Finsbury,  London,  on  the  occasion  of  Pemberton's 
death.  The  whole  service  was  affecting  and  solemn,  and  the  following 
incidental  lines,  written  by  Ebenezer  Elliott,  were  repeated  while 
"  tears  were  flowing  all  round"  : — 

POOR  CHARLES. 
Shmm*d  by  the  rich,  the  vain,  the  dull. 

Truth's  all-forgiving  son, 
TTie  gentlest  of  the  beautiful, 

HiB  painful  course  hath  run  ; 
Content  to  live,  to  die  resign*d ; 
In  meekness,  ^oud  of  wishes  kind, 

And  duties  nobly  done. 

in  which  they  persomfied  Fsrtiutt  and  Plektt,  as  the  offspring  of 
the  fecundative  principle !  Nor  did  the  Egyptians  omit  to  embellish 
their  mysterious  symbolic  worship,  but  used  certun  auxiliary  aids  to 
perpetuate  its  details  to  the  initiated : — hence  they  preserved  in  their 
tomba  the  Ibea  and  the  Crocodile.  The  first,  whose  locale  was  in  the 
reeda  or  flags  which  embellished  the  river — ^the  other  basked  on  its 
banks.  The  fanner  retired  on  the  rising  of  the  water,  the  latter  re- 
turning to  its  old  haunts  immediately  on  its  subsiding.  The  annual 
blessings  af!brded  to  them  by  the  inimdations  of  their  saered  liyer  were 
thus  symbolized  and  remembered  by  the  mummy  of  the  crocodile,  &c. 

"  How  could  such  poetic  associations  be  regarded  with  indifference 
by  such  a  man  as  our  departed  friend,  whose  benevolent  nature,  sym* 
pathised  with  every  thing  that  could  impart  happiness  to  any  one,  or 
make  a  people  forget  their  doom  that  they  must  earn  their  bread,  '  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,^  and  yet  that  a  bountiful  providence  had  gifted 
them  with  intelligence  to  contemplate  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  crea- 
tion,  and  to  drink  from  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  refresh  and 
invigorates  both  body  and  mind. 

'*  That  the  rehcs  which  induced  me  to  trouble  you  with  these  remarks,. 
excited  some  such  notions,  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  those  admira- 
ble productions  which  were  pubfished  in  the  *  Sheffield  Iris,*  entitled 
'  A  Voice  from  the  Tombs.' 

"I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

"  J.  L.  LEVISON/'^ 

••  To  Mr.  John  Fowler.^ 
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A  god-like  child  hath  left  the  earth ; 

In  heav'n  a  child  is  born  :     . 
Cold  world  !  thou  could'st  not  know  his  worth, 

And  well  he  earned  thy  scorn ; 
For  he  believed  that  all  may  be, 
What  martyrs  are,  in  spite  of  thee — 

Nor  wear  thy  crown  of  thorn  : 

Smiling  he  wreathed  it  round  his  brain, 

And  dared  what  martyrs  dare ; 
For  God,  who  wastes  nor  joy  nor  pain, 

Plad  "  armed  his  soul  to  bear  :" 
But  vain  his  hope  to  find  below. 
That  peace  which  Ileav'n  alone  can  know ; 

He  died — to  seek  it  there. 

A  number  of  Femberton*s  friends  and  admirers  in  Birmingham  were 
anxious  to  have  a  public  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  Mr. 
William  Watts,  surgeon,  made  a  most  powerful  appeal  to  the  members 
of  the  Mechanics*  Institution  of  that  to\^7i,  in  favour  of  the  project.  A 
conmiittee  was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions  ;  and  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  all  persons  who  were  thought  likely  to  be  interested,  with  a 
view  to  secure  their  co-operation.  Mr.  J.  L.  Levison  also  delivered  an 
excellent  course  of  lectures  on  behalf  of  the  **  Monument  Fund.**  But 
witib  all  these  exertions  very  little  money  was  realized.  In  fact  a 
splendid  monument,  erected  to  Pemberton*s  memory,  would  have  been 
a  mockery.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  loved  him  were  as  poor  as 
himself,  and  to  have  received  help  from  those  who  neglected  or  disliked 
him  would  have  been  encouraging  hypocrisy — which  his  spirit  so 
loathed.  When  living,  he  did  not  wish  for  that  kind  of  applause  which 
the  world  awards  to  **  popular**  men ;  it  was  within  his  reach,  but  he 
spumed  it.  He  would  have  had  the  world  understand  him  before  he 
accepted  its  approbation  and  rewards ;  and  to  have  piled  up  the  marble 
of  the  world*s  ostentation  to  his  memory  would  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  give  the  lie  to  his  life.  The  Monument  Committee  very 
properly  allowed  no  one  to  contribute  to  their  fund  "  who  had  not 
either  paid  to  hear  him  lecture,  or  bought  his  pamphlets  or  other  publi- 
cations, or  subscribed  to  his  Illness  Fund.**  Though  this  committee 
did  not  achieve  all  they  desired,  they  were  the  means,  by  their  circulars 
and  letters,  of  making  Pemberton*s  character  understood  in  many  places 
where  it  was  little  known.  They  exerted  themselves  in  an  independent 
spirit,  and,  with  their  zealous  and  very  intelligent  secretary,  l^Ir.  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  deserved  the  respectful  regard  of  all  Pemberton*s  admirers. 
Many  warm  responses  were  made  to  their   appeals   by  Mr.  James 
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Williams,  Mr.  J.  Tonge,  and  others ;  and  after  paying  expenses — which 
were  conuderable — ^they  were  ahle  to  place  a  large  and  substantial  stone 
slab  over  his  resting  place — ^  not  the  ofiS?ring  of  conventional  pride,  but 
of  the  grateful  to  his  memory,  who  revered  him  living,  and  who  have 
dropped  Uie  tear  of  sympathy  over  his  grave.**  The  following  inscrip- 
tion, written  by  Mr.  Fox,  is  cut  in  the  slab : — 

BEHBATH  THIS  8T0NB 
SB8T  THE  MORTAL  REMAINS  OF 

CHARLES  REECE  PEMBERTON, 

WHO  BIED  MARCH  3rD,  1840,  AGED  50. 

His  gentle  and  fervid  nature, 

His  acute  susceptibility, 

And  his  aspirations  to  the  beautiful  and  true. 

Were  developed  and  exercised 

Through  a  life  of  vicissitude, 

And  often  of  privation  and  disappointment. 

As  a  public  Lecturer 

He  has  left  a  lasting  memorial 

In  the  minds  of  the  many 

Whom  he  guided  to  a  perception 

Of  the  genius  of  Shakspere 

In  its  diversified  and  harmonizing  powers. 

At  oppression  and  hypocrisy 

He  spumed  vnth  a  force  proportioned 

To  that  wherewitib  he  clung 

To  justice  and  freedom,  kindness  and  sincerity. 

Ever  prompt  for  generous  toil. 

He  won  for  himself  from  the  world 

Only  the  poet*s  dowry, 
*'  The  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 
The  love  of  love  1" 


After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  the  world  knows  little — can 
know  little— K>f  the  true  greatness  of  Charles  Reece  Pemberton.  His 
genius,  his  independence,  and  his  truth  may  be  examined  anddescribed^ 
but  who  can  tell  the  power  of  his  loving  and  loveable  nature  ?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  left  his  blessing — the  blessing  of  spontaneous  and  out- 
poured kindness — ^wherever  he  went.  There  must  be  many  of  all  climes 
mod  of  all  colours  who  remember  and  revere  him  merely  for  his  looks, 
■nd  smiles,  and  words  of  gentleness.  I  have  been  frequently  rejoiced, 
in  many  parts  of  England,  to  find  instances  of  vivid  recollection  of  his 
affectionate  disposition.  At  his  presence  the  bands  of  formality  and 
conventionality  were  loosened.  To  those  who  knew  him,  the  name  of 
Pemberton  is  even  now  the  pass-word  to  frankness  and  candour  in  all 

d 
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communications :  it  ensures  a  more  fervent  gprasp  of  the  hand  and  a  msaw 
heartfelt  utterance  of  the  words  of  the  mouth.  The  innocence  of  child- 
hood was  his  delight.  Uc  was  happy  in  mingling  with  the  young  in 
their  sports  and  in  ministering  to  the  aged  in  their  helplessnefls.  The 
following  letter  will  shew  how  his  memory  is  cherished  by  tme^  amongst 
many  others,  who  both  experienced  his  kindness  and  a{^veciated  hb 
genius.  The  writer,  Mr.  Spencer  T.  Hall,  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  "  Forester's  Offering**  and  other  works ; — 

TO  MB.  JOHN  FOWLER. 

Deab  Sm,— When,  last  January,  we  bent  [nlgpim-like  together  at 
the  gprave  of  Pemberton,  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  your  assurance  that 
your  friendly  regard  for  me  sprang  first  out  of  my  manifest  reverence 
and  love  for  him.  You  then  spoke,  too,  of  an  old  letter  of  mine  to  our 
friend  Bridgeford  relating  to  my  first  meeting  and  last  parting  with  the 
Wanderer,  and  expressed  a  wish  for  a  copy  of  it.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
taking  copies  of  my  own  letters,  and  thinking  it  might  be  difficult  for 
Mr.  B.  now  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  recal  its  pur* 
port  for  you,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  same  language, 
for  it  was  a  most  fervent  gush  from  my  very  heart. 

My  first  introduction  to  Pemberton  was  when  a  boy,  in  Nottingham. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  quality  of  the  man  most  interested  me.  I 
never  saw  any  one  whose  body  was  so  much  like  a  spirit— so  elastic  in 
its  motions !  so  changeful  in  its  expression  I  There  was  no  sentiment 
or  passion  of  which  he  could  not  render  himself  the  especial  impersona- 
tor in  the  twinkling  of  a  thought.  He  could  be  young  or  old,  gay  or 
g^ave,  lively  or  severe — ^in  short,  anything  he  liked — ^by  transitions 
which  to  me  seemed  magically  sudden.  Not  one  specimen  alone  of 
humanity  was  he, 

**  But  all,  by  turns, 
With  transmigration  strange.** 

This  was  during  one  of  his  ordinary  hours  of  social  relaxation,  when 
his  friends  used  to  be  charmed  out  of  their  senses  by  his  versatility  and 
vivacity.  Now  and  then — -just  for  a  few  seconds — he  would  be  himself^ 
as  represented  in  the  portrait  we  have  of  him  ;  and  I  hold  it  impossible 
for  any  one  with  a  right  heart,  who  communed  with  him  in  his  nativ€ 
mood,  to  part  from  him  without  feelings  of  genuine  esteem  and  affec- 
tion. I  never  met  with  a  being  from  whom  more  of  the  blessedness  of 
human  nature,  as  freed  from  conventionality,  might  be  learnt  than  from 
Pemberton  during  the  glimpses  caught  of  him  in  his  leisure  hours ;  and 
as  I  sometimes  saw  h^  all  cheerful  and  springy,  bound  across  th* 
market-square  from  William  Hewitt's  door,  my  boyish  thoughts  were 
at  once  of  a  god,  a  nuigician,  and  a  child — as  they  would  be  again  dur- 
ing his  lectures,  (in  one  of  his  glowing  impersonations  of  Hamlet,)  of  a 
trinity  consisting  of  the  poet,  the  actor,  and  the  character  presented. 

Some  marks  of  personal  regard, — amongst  them  an  unsolicited  free 
admission  to  several  of  his  lectures,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
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too  expensive  to  be  attended  by  a  working  lad,  as  I  then  was, — at  once 
secured  my  gpratitude,  and  made  me  as  devotedly  attached  to  him  then 
as  I  am  now  to  his  memory.  A  few  years  afterwards,  when  living 
again  in  my  native  place,  I  became  a  reader  of  the  *  Sheffield  Iris,*  in 
which  were  published  occasional  letters  from  Pemberton,  who  had  left 
the  country  on  account  of  his  health.  There  was  one  from  Gibraltar 
which  completely  revolutionized  my  notions  of  the  scenery  there.  I 
had  before  thought  it  all  one  scene  of  flinty  sterility — a  naked  butt  for 
storms  to  battle  at— or  at  best,  as  a  place  of  habitation,  nothing  more 
than  a  castellated  rock,  whereto  military  men  were  banished  to  keep 
monkeys  in  awe.  But  Pemberton  wrote  of  it  differently— or  rather 
spoke  of  it — ^for  you  always  heard  him  speak  in  his  letters.  There,  it 
would  seem,  had  he  found  (as  he  could  anywhere)  a  complete  paradise 
fot  his  soul  to  revel  in ;  and  on  laying  down  the  paper,  I  thought  for  a 
minute  and  then  dashed  off  the  few  hasty  lines  below, — sending  them 
to  the  editor,  who  inserted  them  the  following  week : — 

Behold  him — ^mighty  even  in  solitude — 
Sit  on  his  sunny  rock  and  gaze  abroad 
Upon  the  mountains,  vallies,  seas,  and  skies. 
Like  some  creative  deputy  of  Heaven, 
Enriching  them,  by  his  intelligence. 
With  all'thafs  beautiful,  sublime,  and  glorious ! 
'Tis  Pemberton,  the  wayless  wanderer. 
Who  might  be  welcomed  to  a  thousand  homes 
By  sympathetic  hearts  his  heart  hath  warm*d. 
By  spirits  quickened  with  hb  own  quick  thought ; 
Yet  making  but  one  home  unto  himself — 
And  it,  the  boundless  universe — ^he  roams, 
Reckless  of  ills  that  haunt  our  mortal  nature. 
And  seems  to  revel  in  angelic  joys. 
Attaining  heaven  before  of  earth  acquit ! 
O I  for  a  Hazlitt's  taste,  an  £lliott*s  fire. 
With  beings  like  him  communion  deep  to  dare, 
For  I  am  weary  of  these  earthly  moils — 
These  sordid  cares  that  brutalize  the  man — 
And  pant  to  share  such  godlike  recreations  I 

Poor  Pemberton  I  I  little  thought  that  his  spirit  was  then  burning  his 
body  to  ashes  in  its  eagerness  for  flight.  But  so  it  was ;  and  when  I 
next  saw  him  (which  was  at  Heldenmaier*s  Pestalozzian  Institution,  at 
Worksop,  in  the  Autumn  of  *38,)  instead  of  being  the  buoyant,  flexible 
Fh>teanJPi|^  so  often  seen  him  in  Nottingham,  he  was  like  an  old 
man  wbinBjbeen  shattered  and  again  crazily  patched  and  muffled  to- 
gether ;  «^B|r  one  kind  word  of  greeting  he  struck  my  heart  with  a 
heavy  chill,^^Lasking  me  between  coughs,  in  a  broken  and  husky 
voice,  if  Ldiirag^  know  he  was  already  a  dead  man,  ''  speaking  from 

b ^^'*'*^*    pra^"     lie  had  announced  a  lecture  for  that  evening,  but 

y  id  l^livcr  it.     A  few  of  hb  friends,  however,  gathered 

i  4^faLi  inn,  when  for  an  hour  or  two  hb  soul  lit  up  hb  face 
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afresh ;  he  grew  eloquent,  as  was  his  wont,  and^  but  for  oecanonal 
kindly  dissuasive  hints,  would  inevitably  have  allowed  his  natoial  en- 
thusiasm to  become  rampant  over  his  debility.  The  party  consisted,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  besides  Pemberton,  of  his  firatemal  friend  Tonafey, 
of  Messrs.  T.  A.  Ward,  £.  Bramley,  and  L.  C.  Sayles,  of  Sheffield ;  of 
Thomas  Lister,  Author  of  the  ''  Rustic  Wreath,**  and  myself.  The 
discourse,  although  of  a  subdued  character,  was  to  me  deeply  interest- 
ing. It  was  cluefly  on  subjects  most  dear  to  a  young  poet*s  heart; 
and  I  cannot — I  would  not  if  I  could — forget  the  benign  smile  with 
which  the  worn  Wanderer  (who  never  smiled  or  spoke  falsely)  alluded 
to  my  lines  in  the  7m,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  at  some  place 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  intention  now  (and  most 
wondrously,  in  spite  of  our  unanimous  belief,  he  accomplished  it,)  was 
once  more  to  pass  that  sea  for  Egypt,  though  sighing  that  he  was  m- 
able  to  join  us  even  on  a  ramble  into  the  Forest  hard  by.  That  night 
I  took  a  farewell  of  him  for  ever !     And  when 

^  The  mom  arose  again,  the  dewy  mom, 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloomy 

Laughing  the  clouds  away  in  playful  scorn,*' 

It  saw  us  reluctantly  leave  him  in  his  sufferings,  aud  stroll  through 
many  a  glade,  and  loiter  in  many  a  nook,  to  him  most  dear.  And 
when  at  length  came  Evening,  flushing  the  woods  with  her  smile  of  ten- 
der light,  she  found  us  still  sojourning  in  his  favourite  haunt  of  Birk- 
land,  whither  he  had  been  kno^-n,  more  than  once,  to  walk  from  Lon- 
don, for  the  pleasure  of  musing  a  single  day. 

Surely,  a  lovelier  ramble  did  mortals  never  take ;  yet  was  it  mel- 
lowed throughout  by  the  remembrance  of  our  friend,  who  had  oft  en- 
joyed it  so  well,  but  never  would  again.  All  I  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt 
throughout,  seemed  somehow  or  other  associated  with  him ;  and  when, 
from  the  top  of  Gleadthorpe  Open,  we  watched  the  sun  dip  slowly 
down  into  the  far  Forest,  tears  gushed  from  my  heart  as  well  as  my  eyes. 
Oh,  the  dews  of  Sherwood,  that  night,  were  tears  of  Nature  shed  for 
Femberton,  to  whose  ashes  be  peace,  and  to  his  spirit  eternal  joy  I 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

THE  SHERWOOD  FORESTER. 

Few  men,  if  any,  have  possessed  greater  physical  and  mental  qua- 
lifications for  a  public  speaker  than  did  Pemberton.  His  voice  was 
sweetly  toned,  flexible,  and  powerful ;  his  face  was  capable  of  express- 
ing at  will  every  shade  of  humour,  feeling,  or  pathos ;  and  he  had  an 
admirable  control  over  his  muscles  and  limbs,  by  means  of  which  he 
could  personate  variety  of  character.  He  did  not  merely  speak  with 
his  mouth — his  whole  body  was  eloquent.  His  mind  was  quick,  subtie, 
and  comprehensive ;  and  when  dwelling  upon  a  subject  of  interest,  he 
appeared  for  the  time  to  live  for  that  alone.  Of  his  own  powers  he  in- 
variably spoke  with  confidence :  he  had  criticised  and  analyzed,  tried 
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and  proved  them ;  and  he  proclaimed  their  existence  and  extent  with 
the  same  frankness  that  he  would  have  done  had  they  belonged  to  ano- 
ther.    Hypocrisy  and  deceit,  under  any  circumstances,  he  detested 
and  as  he  never  asked  for  praise  he  never,  with  mock  humility,  denied 
the  occasions  when  he  thought  he  had  earned  it. 

lie  had  full  reliance  on  his  own  talents,  on  his  own  honesty,  and  his 
own  hcmonr ;  and  was  a  noble  example  of  self-reliance  and  indepen- 
dence. It  has  been  rightly  said  of  him  that  **  his  consciousness  of  risk- 
ing the  popularity  he  had  just  attained,  never  made  him  tell  a  portion 
of  what  to  him  was  vital  truth.  He  would  disregard  all  interest  and 
beggar  himself  rather  than  stoop  to  prejudice  or  faction ; — ^if  the  cold 
regards  of  annoyed  acquaintance  (kind  before)  pierced  and  wrung  his 
soul,  which  had  just  been  quivering  with  gratitude,  he  shrunk  not 
£rom  his  straightforward  path.**  He  was  always  anxious  to  shew, 
not  merely  by  his  words,  but  by  his  actions,  that  he  appreciated  kind, 
benevolent,  or  generous  conduct.  When  he  first  lectured  at  Liver- 
pool, after  his  long  years  of  wandering,  he  did  not  receive  sufficient 
support  to  enable  him  to  discharge  all  his  debts  in  that  town  for  use 
(^room,  printing,  &c. ;  and  he  applied  for  assistance,  to  a  very  tri- 
fling amount,  to  the  late  Mr.  Egerton  Smith,  the  well-known  Editor  of 
the  ^  Liverpool  Mercury,**  who  promptly  granted  his  request.  A  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  and  Mr.  Smith  had  forgiven  and  almost  forgot- 
ten the  debt,  for  he  heard  nothing  of  him,  except  by  rumour ;  when  one 
morning  Femberton,  his  eyes  beaming  with  delight,  walked  into  the 
**  Mercury**  office,  saying — "  Here  is  the  money  I  owe  you.  I  could 
easily  have  sent  it  to  you  by  letter,  but  I  have  come  with  it  myself  thus 
far  (naming  a  distance  of  many  miles)  that  you  may  see  how  really  I 
thank  you.** 

Prolonged  life  would  have  given  Femberton  increased  fame  with 
greater  opportunities  for  difiusing  his  principles.  As  a  lecturer,  he  had 
gained  a  position  from  which  neither  malice  nor  envy  could  remove 
him.  He  had  made  himself  understood  and  appreciated  by  some  in 
every  place  where  he  hod  lectured ;  and  there  was  springing  up  an  ex- 
tended and  enthusiastic  desire  that  he  should  be  more  universally  heard. 
His  appearance  and  manner  were  not  calculated  to  favourably  prepos- 
sess those  who  had  become  habituated  to  **  respectable**  and  '*  decorous** 
speakers  ;  but  his  presence  had  become  familiar  in  most  of  our  consi- 
derable towns,  and  what  might  at  first  sight  seem  affectation  and  ego- 
tism were  proved  to  be  simplicity  and  candour.  His  peculiarities  were 
in  a  fair  way  for  being — as  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  said  they  would  have 
been  in  the  event  of  his  success  as  an  actor — **  consecrated  into  virtues.** 

His  lectures  on  Elocution  and  Oratory  were  rcmarkalile  for  their 
practical  tendency.     He  entirely  repudiated  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
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rules  for  emphasis,  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  action  ;  and  contended 
that  every  feeling  should  be  delineated  by  its  ^^ropriate  and  natural 
tone.  His  illustrations  of  tliis  theory  were  wonderful :  transitions  of 
voice  in  infinitude  being  made  with  perfect  ease.  Compared  with  the 
lectures  on  Elocution  and  Oratory  by  most  learned  professors,  his  dis- 
courses on  those  subjects  might  be  said  to  advocate  natural  principies, 
and  theirs  artificial  ones ;  and  yet  no  man  ever  set  a  higher  valye  on 
art,  or  felt  a  deeper  reverence  for  it. 

He  occasionally  gave  lectures  on  Social  Reading,  which,  in  places 
where  he  was  known,  were  very  attractive.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  more  pleasant  mode  of  spending  an  evening  than  was  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  enjoyed  these  rare  opportunities.     Surrounded 
by  several  hundreds  of  intelligent  individuals  he  would  sit  in  the  midst ; 
and,  after  briefly  speaking  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  reading 
aloud  in  social  parties,  then  proceed  to  read  from  a  book  a  tale  or  essay  on 
some  subject  of  general  interest     The  authors,  from  whose  works  he 
usually  made  selections,  are  those  who,  to  grace  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, unite  sentiments  to  which  humanity  instinctively  responds.   Whe« 
ther  he  read  for  a  long  or  a  short  time  his  hearers  never  tired :  the 
ease,  elegance,  and  efficiency  of  his  style  completely  captivated  them. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  the  care-worn  faces  in  his  audience  gradually 
assume  aspects  of  happiness.     Those  who  had  come  into  the  room  stiff 
and  formal,  relaxed  first  one  limb  and  then  another,  until  their  whole 
appearance  bespoke  unconstrained  and  tranquil  enjoyment.     Reading 
never  before  seemed  so  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting pleasure  and  goodness.     His  taste  and  skill  were  perhaps  sel- 
dom shewn  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  manner  in  which  he  mo- 
dulated his  voice  in  these  illustriitions  of  Sodal  Reading.     If,  for  in* 
stance,  ho  was  reading  a  tale,  he  did  not  act,  nor  narrate  it ;  he  simply 
read  it :  and  yet  with  every  change  of  scene  or  circumstance  his  voice 
rose  or  fell,  softened  or  swelled  as  the  occasion  required. 

The  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  British  Poets  were  frequently  ex- 
amined and  illustrated  by  Pemberton.  His  quick  perception  of  excel- 
lence of  style,  was  more  than  equalled  by  his  almost  instinctive  appre- 
hension of  beauty  or  truthfulness  of  sentiment.  Never  were  criticisms 
so  understandable  as  those  delivered  by  him ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  hear  him  without  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  discussion.  To  many  he  was  the  first  herald  of  the 
sweet  influences  of  poetry.  Byron,  Elliott,  CJoleridge,  Hemans,  and 
others,  living  and  dead,  who  stir  the  blood,  quicken  the  affections,  or 
expand  the  intellect  by  their  "  might  of  mind,"  had  in  him  a  worthy 
expositor.  He  was  happy  in  dwelling  on  passages  of  delicate  beauty, 
or  in  soaring  with  conceptions  of  glorious  magnificence.     Nothing 
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could  be  more  simply  pleasing  than  his  delivery  of  Mrs.  IIemans\s 
lines  called  "The  Better  Land;"  and  nothing  could  be  more  ter- 
ribly grand  than  his  oumner  of  giving  "Satan*s  Address  to  the 
Sun,**  from  Paradise  Lost.  Those  who  heard  him,  never  can  forget  the 
feeling  and  sublimity  with  which  he  poured  forth  Milton*s  "Uail! 
Holy  Light  !**  For  mere  effect,  perhaps  nothing  has  ever  excelled  his 
recitation  of  the  well-known  "  Alonzo  the  Brave,  and  the  fair  Imogene." 
Although  the  lines  are  familiar  as  household  words,  in  the  ears  of  most 
people,  and  althougli  he  used  to  warn  his  audience  to  try  to  resist  his 
influence,  he  invariably  succeeded  in  producing  palpable  manifestations 
of  horror  at  the  appearance  of  the  spectre  in  the  marriage  festival :  on 
many  occasions  a  great  majority  of  those  present  testified  their  excite* 
ment  by  involuntarily  rising  from  their  seats.  His  relations  of  hu- 
mourous stories  were  also  much  admired  and  often  asked  for.  At  his 
pleasure,  be  could  make  his  audiences  cither  laugh  or  weep.  Li  some  of 
his  lectures  on  Poetry,  he  introduced  metrical  stories  of  his  own  writ- 
ing. These  were  always  received  with  enthusiasm,  though  the  name 
of  the  author  was  generally  unannounced. 

It  was,  however,  on  Shakspeare*8  tragic  characters  that  Pemberton 
most  delighted  to  discourse.  On  them  he  lavished  all  his  resources  of  art 
and  all  his  powers  of  though  :  they  were  the  study  of  the  best  part  of  his 
life.  They  afforded  him  full  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  faculties 
of  acute  perception  and  searching  analysis.  The  substance  of  his  lectures 
on  Shakspeare  would,  if  printed  and  published,  be  the  most  useful,  elo- 
quent, and  philosophical  exposition  of  the  genius  of  the  poet  that  the  world 
has  yet  had.  But  had  a  book  been  written  by  himself — ^in  which  should 
have  appeared  erery  material  word  he  uttered  on  the  subject — ^it  would  not 
have  given  more  than  an  outline  of  his  designr.  His  own  language  in  print, 
gr^hic  as  it  is,  does  not  convey  his  full  meaning :  it  wants  the  vitality, 
whichhe  could  infuse  by  hi|  voice,  look,  and  action.  His  lectures  on  Hamlet, 
Lear,  Macbeth,  and  King  John,  were  more  satisfying  to  the  mind  than 
most  theatrical  performances  of  those  tragedies.  His  introductory  re- 
marks on  Hamlet  were  especially  striking,  and  placed  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  the  opening  of  the  play  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  his 
hearers.  Shylock  and  Brutus  were  characters  on  which  he  frequently 
spoke :  tiie  contemplation  of  the  latter  was  pleasing  on  account  of  his 
beautiful  goodness;  and  the  former,  he  believed,  exhibited  signs  of 
original  virtue  which  have  rarely  been  acknowledged.  His  lecture  on 
Hamlet,  or  any  other  character,  was  not  in  detail  the  same  at  one  time 
as  another ;  its  general  outline  was  the  same,  but  the  filling  up  was 
firom  matter  generated  by  his  latest  thoughts ;  so  that  he  always  ap- 
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proached  tlie  subject  with  freshness  of  spirit.  However,  it  is  here 
impossible  even  to  attempt  to  notice  in  detail  remberton*s  lectures  on 
Shakspeare.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  undoubtedly  wor- 
thy of  the  subject ;  and  that  they  were  more  calculated  than  anything 
yet  known  to  create  and  increase  a  desire  to  see  established  a  well- 
regulated  system  of  dramatic  representation. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Shaksperian  lectures  were  ^ven  by  him 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature.  Some  of  the  passages  of  pathos 
and  passion  from  the  great  tragedies  were  acted  with  a  judgment  and 
power  rarely  equalled ;  and  the  scenes  were  realized  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  can  often  be  in  a  Theatre.  Although  he  had  the  great- 
est contempt  for  the  mere  pomposity  of  delivery,  and  mochanism  of 
stage-trickery  which  are  so  prevalent  in  representations  of  tragedy,  he 
firequently  spoke  in  terms  of  generous  pituse  of  such  individuals  as  he 
knew  were  capable  of  the  conception  and  personation  of  tragic  charac- 
ter. On  Mr.  Macready*s  abilities  as  an  actor,  he  frequently  and  de- 
lightedly expatiated :  and  he  regarded  that  gentleman's  performances 
of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Brutus,  and  some  other  of  Shakspeare*s 
characters,  as  among  the  noblest  triumphs  of  histrionic  skill  that  the 
world  has  seen— exhibiting  such  a  combination  of  art  and  genius,  that 
he  considered  him  entitled  to  rank  as  the  greatest  of  all  actors,  ancient 
or  modem. 


It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  comparatively  early  removal  of 
Femberton  from  his  career  of  real  usefulness.  The  world  has  need  of 
more  men  with  like  aspirations  and  abilities.  Let  us,  however,  rather 
rejoice  that  he  has  lived  and  loved,  than  repine  that  he  is  no  longer  here. 
"Poor  Charles !"  —  " truth-lov'd  PembertonP'  His  sweet  voice  is 
hushed ;  his  bright  eye  is  dimmed ;  his  agile  frame  is  mingling  witii  its 
kindred  earth.  Is  he  therefore  dead  ?  His  body  is  in  the  grave  but 
Ins  spirit  lives.  No  marble  covers  his  remains,  or  proclums  his  virtues, 
but  he  has  a  monument  in  some  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  human 
hearts.  He  built  no  churches,  erected  no  alms  houses,  and  yet  he  was 
a  benefactor  to  his  species,  and  left  a  public  legacy  richer  than  worldly 
wealth  could  bequeath :  he  left  the  example  of  a  truthful  and  loving  life. 
The  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  and  the 
force  of  his  genius  will  be  contemplated  with  more  than  complacency  by 
the  best  friends  of  humanity.  If  his  uncompromising  denunciation  of 
oppression  and  hypocrisy,  and  his  unflinching  advocacy  of  justice  and 
truth,  earned  for  him  the  "  hate  of  hate"  and  the  "  scorn  of  scorn,** 
they  also  cerUdnly  ensured  him  the  "  love  of  love.** 

J.  F. 
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[Ths  series  of  papers  under  the  title  of  '*  the  Autohiography  of  Pel. 
Verjuice**  was  contributed  to  the  Monthly  Reposiiory,  when  thafc 
periodical  was  edited  by  W.  J.  Fox.  Although  the  writer  as- 
sumed a  fictitious  name,  and  was  not  bound  to  narrate  a  succession  of 
msre  facts,  the  adventures  he  relates  are  realities  in  which  he  was  per** 
sonally  engaged. — J.  F.] 

CHAPTER  I. 

Monthly  Repository,  May,  1833. 

"  1*11  break  a  custom.*' 

^  WarrB  and  publish  it :  you  are  not  bound  to  tell  the  world  it  is  a 
true  story.  Leave  your  readers  to  suppose  the  *  life  and  adventures*  to 
be  a  work  of  imagination.  The  facts  are  too  surprising,  too  uncom- 
mon to  obtain  belief:  let  the  work  appear,  therefore,  as  mainly  an  in- 
vention, or  a  life  of  singular  vicissitudes,  told  with  the  embellishments 
xvf  fiction.** 

Thus  I  was  advised  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  my  age.  Sixteen 
years  have  since  been  added  to  my  account,  full  of  vicissitude  and  ad- 
venture, much  more  extraordinary  than  any  through  which  I  had  pre- 
viously passed.  If  sixteen  years  ago  my  story  would  have  been  re- 
gaitled  as  a  fiction,  what  opinions  can  I  expect  will  be  formed  of  it 
now,  with  such  additions  and  multiplications  of  strangeness  ?  That  it 
is  a  tisBue  of  impudent  falsehoods ;  or,  at  best,  a  specimen  of  my  faculty 
of  invention.  ^  Facts  are  stranger  than  fiction.**  I  was  led  into  re- 
fiection  on  the  course  and  incidents  of  my  life,  by  the  expressions  of 
surprise  which  have  followed  the  relation  of  some  of  the  numerous  ad- 
ventures in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  At  times  a  smile,  not  of  in- 
credulity exactly,  but  in  kind  acceptance  of  the  matter  as  a  clever  in- 
vention, or  a  jest,  has  rewarded  me  for  narrating  and  describing  those 
things,  which  were  as  true  to  the  letter,  as  that  I  was  then  the  speaker, 
and  the  smilers  the  hearers.  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  thing 
so  very  unbelievable  in  the  circumstances :  nor,  while  they  were  pass- 
ing, and  I  participating,  or  acting  in  them,  did  I  consider  they  were 
particularly  surprising,  or  outrageously  eventful.  I  met  many  of 
them,  most  of  the  most  extraordinary,  as  common  occurrences ;  how- 
ever strongly  they  might  have  grappled  my  individual  feelings  at  the 
moment,  I  never  expressly  marked  them  with  a  note  of  admiration  in 
my  memory,  as  something  which  would  tell  well  in  a  book.     I  sought 
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them  not — I  was  thrown  into  them.  Certainly  I  should  never  hvre 
thought  of  them  as  '*  ink  and  paper*'  matter,  if  I  hod  not  been  so  re- 
peatedly  told  they  were  '^  passing  strange.**  Strange  or  not,  they  are 
true.  And  though  *^  I  have  promised  a  few  kind  friends,**  and  threat- 
ened ink  and  paper  for  years,  I  could  not  ^'  screw  my  courage  to  tkat 
.sticking  place,**  the  first  sentence  of  my  eventful  history. 

I  now  sit  down  to  write,  resolutely — ^as  I  glance  through  the  retro- 
spect. My  feelings,  I  expect,  will  be  kindled  as  the  hcts  are  revivi- 
fied, and  by  the  ideal  creation  of  persons  and  scenes.  Anil  finom  these 
feelings  my  language  will,  consequently,  take  its  tone.  Excursive  and 
discursive  I  know  I  shall  be ;  for  echoes,  contrasts,  and  reflectiona,  in 
my  early  pages,  will  force  themselves  upon  my  attention — and  I  may 
be  gentle,  mirthful,  perhaps  splenetic,  perhaps  sarcastic  and  bitter, 
denunciative — perhaps  I  may  seem  venomous,  while  I  am  really  in- 
nocuous. Sometimes  I  shall  belie  my  name,  and  at  others  give  proof 
that  no  other  could  fit  me  so  exactly.  Tet  I  will  not  exaggerate  fikcts ; 
I  shall  **  nothing  extenuate**  of  that  which  I  relate  of  myself.  I  may 
be  a  little  merciful  to  others.  Memory  will  be  my  guide — ^I  can  rely 
on  its  direction — I  need  no  tables  of  reference — I  have  wandered 
through  twenty-two  years  in  various  parts  of  the  globe — in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America — and,  by  a  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
I  can  in  a  few  moments  say  where  I  was,  almost  to  a  day,  certainly 
never  with  the  error  of  one  week,  any  time  during  that  twenty-two 
years.  A  journal  I  never  had  method  nor  perseverance  to  ke^ ;  all 
my  attempts  at  such  regularity  have'  but  led  me  into  oonfuaion.  I 
have  brooded  and  meditated  over  my  past  life  in  many  an  hour,  week, 
and  month  of  solitude.  I  had  an  eager  desire  to  be  a  skilful  moral 
anatomist ;  I  have  applied  my  scalpel  and  probe  to  many  subjects. 
Myself  I  have  dissected  a  thousand  times.  No,  no,  I  shall  not  be  at  a 
loss  because  my  data  are  not  written  on  paper. 

I  have  acquaintances  in  either  **  half  of  the  world.**  From  Anstra- 
lia  to  Hud5on*s  Bay,  from  Ceylon  to  the  Carribee  Islands  are  scattered 
those  who  think  they  know  me.  If  they  read  these  memoirs  they  will 
he  astonished  at  their  error.  I  have  deceived  them  by  concealing  ftom 
them  those  truths  which  I  am  now  about  to  avow  to  the  world — ^I  did 
not  by  falsehoods  or  insinuations  attempt  to  mislead  them — I  was  silent. 

Autobiography  will  be  imperfect  if  birth  and  parentage  be  not  set 
forth.  My  parents  were  of  the  humblest  class---the  poorest  of  the 
poor :  my  father*s  weekly  earnings  being  all  he  ever  possessed,  with 
them  he  struggled  to  provide  sustenance  for  himself  and  his  fiunily. 
Here  is  a  stigma,  a  foul  stain  to  adhere  to  me  through  life,  and  to  pos- 
terity ;  should  ever  fame  throw  a  brilliance  round  my  head,  living  or 
in  death,  the  light  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  stain.  Should  fortune  en- 
able me  to  descend  from  my  garrat  to  a  first-fioor  lodging,  this  blot 
upon  my  reputation  will  remain :  this  brand  of  the  worst  of  criminali- 
tks  will  grin  on  my  front— deep,  ineradicable,  and  everlasting.  A 
mountain  split  in  two  by  on  earthquake  shall  have  its  sides  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  diachylon  plaster  as  easily  as  this  brand  shall  be  effaced. 
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I  did  not  choose  my  parents  :  but  will  ask,  what  has  exalted  man  to 
noble  distinction  f  In  the  majority  of  names,  oppression,  fraud,  blood, 
rapine,  murder.  No  matter  what  have  been  the  means,  if  success 
crown  a  toil  (toil !)  with  wealth  or  titles,  the  means  are  forgotten  in 
the  worship  which  is  ever  paid  to  the  successful.  I  appeal  to  the  ac- 
tual practice  of  society,  not  to  the  fictions  in  which  society  is  educated, 
for  there  morality  is  fiction.  One  thing  is  told  but  its  opposite  is 
iaughi.  Lessons  of  disinterestedness  and  natural  integrity,  are  ver- 
balized to  every  child,  but  examples  teach,  and  the  lessons  of  example 
are  "  maks  money — advance  yourself  in  appearances — get  on  in  the 
world.  What  I  have  said  to  you  about  riches  being  the  source  of  all 
evil,  gold  only  dross  in  comparison  with  virtue  and  integrity,  and  all 
that,  is  very  pretty ;  you^ll  be  thought  amiable  and  upright  if  you  have 
the  sentences  at  command,  and  utter  them  occasionally,  and  they  will 
assist  you  amazingly  on  the  other  road.'*  This  is  never  said — no,  none 
but  a  ^  madman**  would  say  it,  for  he  would  be  scouted  from  society 
for  holding  such  sentiments — I  mean  for  talking  them ;  but  it  is  shown 
— it  is  acted  upon — it  is  felt — it  is  in  the  blood — it  is  done.  AVhere  is 
the  morality — ^who  so  virtuous  in  England— (if  there  be  such  a  man, 
depend  on  it  he  is  in  the  lazaretto  of  society) — as  to  refuse  the  call  or 
card  of  the  millionaire  who  has  sweated  his  wealth  by  every  cunning  he 
could  devi^  by  every  legalized  rascality — ^base  chicanery,  all  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  law, — though  from  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  vitals,  and 
heart*s  blood  of  hundreds,  who  have  shrunk  and  withered  to  death  under 
his  grasp  ?  **  They  are  not  aware  that  he  has  done  any  of  these  things.*^ 
They  are — ^they  do  know  it — the  fact,  that  he  is  merely  reported,  or 
suspected,  himself,  in  his  own  life,  to  have  accumulated  such  masses  of 
wealth,  is  proof  that  some  of  these  practices  have  been  employed  in  the 
accumulation.  Somebody*s  ruin  has  been  effected  by  it,  and  perhaps 
designedly.  Not  known !  Print  the  tale  in  fire,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  yesterday*s  advertisement  for  a  lost  lap-dog.  None  but  the 
loser  and  finder  are  much  affected  by  that.  Who  among  this  fictitiously 
moral  nadon  would  not  wish  their  friends  and  acquaintances  might  call 
while  his  card  was  opportunely  and  conspicuously  visible  on  the  table  ? 
But,  to  return ;  I  was  not  consulted  in  the  choice  of  my  parents,  but 
I  prefer  my  father  to  any  man  whom  political  cunning  or  soldierly 
daring  has  ever  exalted  to  wealth,  titles,  and  honours.  The  soldier  is 
fired  by  the  ho^  of  victory's  laudations — ^the  reward  of  glory.  Tlie 
Maze  of  re^tation  for  courage,  the  prospects  of  spoil,  and  the  fear  of  dis- 
gpraoe  arm  him ;  the  electric  fluid  strikes  him  through  thousands  who 
are  linked  together  by  one  chain ;  he  is  whirled  along  by  a  temporary 
insanity — he  calls  it  enthusiasm  in  the  cause :  it  is  the  wild  and  un- 
governable excitement  of  the  moment :  he  would  as  often  fiee  ifidth  the 
coward,  as  plunge  into  destruction  and  bound  along  with  the  madly 
rash  and  impetuous.  The  warrior  perils  his  life,  to  destroy  life ;  he 
confronts  dangers  in  seeking  victims;  he  wades  to  triumph  through 
blood.  But  there  is  an  intrepidity  superior  to  any  and  all  of  thcstt ; 
4here  is  a  courage  and  magnanimity,  compared  with  which  all  that  the 
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soldier  pr  martial  chief  ever  displayed  is  but  paste  to  the  purest  diamond^ 
an  agitated  duck-pond  to  a  continuous  stream  of  rippling  brightness^ 
It  is  that  which  generous  humanity  inspires ;  the  isolated  intrepedity ^ 
which,  of  its  own  innate  and  noble  impulses,  ventures  through  appa- 
rently inevitable  death  to  save  life — ^with  no  further,  not  an  atom  of  in- 
terest in  that  lifiB,  beyond  simple  and  gracious  feelings  towaxds  a  fellow 
creature ;  no  stimulant  of  reward ;  no  prospect  of  fame ;  no  hope  of 
recompensing  admiration :  it  is  ungarlanded,  private,  and  silent ;  so  it  lives 
and  so  it  dies.     Yes,  I  am  prouder  of  my  father  than  if  he  had  plamied 
those  fields  of  strife,  on  which  his  country*s  enemies  were  swept  down 
in  masses,  than  if  he  had  led  millions  to  victory,  or  mowed  Europe  with 
a  conqueror*s  scythe.     But  he  was  a  poor  man,  one  who  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  earning  some  twenty  shillingpi  per  week.-    Little  probalnlity 
was  there  of  his  rising  to  honour,  if  he  had  outaged  Methuselah,  in- 
stead of  dying  in  the  vigour  of  years,  a  young  man ;  for  to  the  crime 
of  poverty  he  added  a  yet  sorer  and  equally  dangerous  moral  turptode 
— ^intellectual  daring.  The  words  were  not  upon  his  lips,  but,  '^JiatjuM^ 
tititi  mat  calunC^  regulated  his  heart*s  pulsations.     Yes,  I  am  proud 
of  my  poor  father  !     I  have  more  disgraces  to  heap  upon  myself,  which 
will  gain  for  me  the  ^^  cut  direct,"  where  I  have  been  hailed  with,  ^  How 
are  you.  Pel.  ?"  for  years.     The  hall  or  passage  will  limit  my  footsteps 
in  those  dwellings  in  which  the  drawing-room  has  hitherto  been  my 
place  of  reception  or  audience.     In  one  or  two  I  shall  yet  be  ushered 
stealthily  into  the  library. — I  am  proud  of  my  father — and  I  am  conr 
tent  to  be  exiled  from  society.     My  dog  'Mil  wag  his  tail  in  spite  of  all 
the  contumely  which  may  be  cast  upon  me.     Had  his  (not  my  dog*s) 
grandfather  possessed  a  larger  portion  of  common  sense, — anglice^ 
worldly-mindedness,  attention  to  money -getting,  for  that  is  the  verity  of 
the  English  meaning, — self-interest  and  its  economies, — I  mi^t  perhaps 
have  wTitten  "  Gent."  at  the  end  of  my  name,  or  something  bigger  be- 
fore it — Sir  Peregrine  Verjuice  !     How  it  would  have  swung  along  a 
hall,  and  through  the  corridors,  under  and  around  and  over  the  lamps 
and  chandeliers,  hissing  at  its  tail  end,  into  the  ears  of  the  assembly. 
How  many  or  which  of  my  forefather's  were  hanged  I  could  never  learn, 
such  was  the  family  pride !     There  is  a  rumour  that  two  were  **  made 
shorter  by  the  head,**  for  the  reason  that  those  heads  contained  stufT 
which  would  not  cut  to  the  fashion  of  the  party  which  happened  then  to 
be  strong  enough  to  exercise  this  process  of  diminishing  a  man^s  stature. 
In  truth,  the  direct  line  has  been  somewhat  obstinate,  seldom  sailing 
with  the  currents  of  opinion,  merely  because  they  were  the  currents  of 
opinion  ;  they  had  a  curiosity  to  look  into  the  why  and  wherefore.  This 
is  all  my  inheritance  from  them  ;  and  it  came  to  me  >vithout  the  usual 
luck  of  entails,  for  I  received  it  in  all  its  vigour  on  attaining  my  mj^o- 
rity,  or  rather,  like  our  poverty  it  has  increased  by  descent.     Oh,  I 
had  ancestors  I  and  as  for  my  poor  mother, — ^talk  of  family  antiquity, 
indeed — ^there  is  not  one  of  her  kindred,  her  son  excepted,  who  will  not 
spin  for  centuries  beyond  the  oldest  family  in  the  English  peerage  ;  and 
though  I  truly  value  the  matter  as  a  whisp  of  rotten  i>traw,  she  could 
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do  SO  without  straining  her  wits  to  poetry.  On  this  theme  she  would 
talk  with' enthusiasm  to  the  bedevilment  of  the  hog*s  puddings  which 
it  was  her  business  to  fry  for  my  father*s  dinner.  When  her  blood  was 
on  the  carpet  (our  sanded  floor)  what  a  race  it  ran  !  **•  There  had 
been  princes  in  her  &mily,**  so  there  had  been,  and  one  of  their  descen- 
dants was  then  skimming  a  pot  of  mutton  broth,  or  darning  my  father*s 
hose.  Into  the  patrimonial  acres  (into  her  share  of  them,  at  least,)  a 
claw,  which  never  relaxes  its  g^rasp,  had  been  digged — Law !  law !  law ! 
The  right  was  clearly  hers,  she  gained  the  victory,  and  it  is  superfluous 
to  tell  the  reader  what  became  of  the  acres.  She  preyed  on  the  loss — 
on  such  food,  how  could  she  live  ?  but  she  was  not  a  creature  of  sadness, 
she  used  to  laugh,  and  laugh  well,  and  such  a  laugh !  so  clear  and  keen 
— no,  not  keen,  that  is  sharp-edgy :  you  could  not  hear  a  jar  upon  her 
laugh  so  harsh  as  a  gossamer  thread.  It  was  a  succession  of  beads  of 
sound  leaping  up  from  her  larynx ;  diminishing,  and  diminishing,  and 
diminishing  (these  words  are  too  long)  to  an  invisible  point,  and  all, 
to  the  perceptible  last,  so  clear !  You  have  heard  a  smooth  pebble  as  it 
danced  along  the  glaze  ice  ?  I  never  heard  such  a  laugh  but  once  since. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  walking  in  Piccadilly  at  one  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  west-end  vocabulary,  evening — ^to  pre- 
vent mistakes,  I  mean  it  was  one  hour  past  midnight.  I  heard  such  a 
lau^  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  note  ye)  from  one  of  the  merry 
miserables  who  parade  London  streets  at  thf^  hour,  perhaps  shelterless. 
It  was  my  mother's  laugh !  and  she  had  been  dead  thirty-five  years. 
She  died  young — ^in  her  youth. 

I  was  bom  within  some  hundred  yards  of  the  termination  of  a  wooded 
hill,  the  slope  of  which  abruptly  closed  in  the  precipitous  banks  of  a 
rugged  and  roaring  stream,  well  characterised  by  its  name,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  is  Stone,  or  Rock-breaker.  Perhaps  I 
imbibed  the  froth  and  impetuosity  of  my  character  frt>m  a  sympathy 
with  that  stream.  There  stood,  and  yet  stands — but  oh,  how  changed  I 
— a  little  white-washed  cottage,  trelliced  with  honey-suckles  and  roses ; 
the  perfume  from  which,  even  across  this  g^ulf  of  time  and  distance,  I 
can  inhale  in  imagination.  A  small  garden,  the  ground  of  which  was 
stolen  from  the  domains  of  the  woody  hill,  looking  laughingly  down  on 
the  cottage,  and  was  circumscribed  by  a  wall  of  rough,  unhewn  frag- 
ments frxHn  the  neighbouring  rocks.  This  wall  was  my  father's  handy- 
work  :  for  a  g^te,  a  g^p  had  been  left  in  the  building,  which  was  reached 
by  ascending  three  larger  fragments  embedded — mudi  I  suppose,  was 
the  cement  used — in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, — three  jutting  stones. 
I  remember,  well,  what  an  achievement  it  was  considered  for  me  to 
climb  up  Uiem,  while  my  father  stood  by  encouraging  the  little  crags- 
man. To  meet  the  calls  of  necessity,  not  for  ornament  nor  for  recrea- 
tion, did  my  poor  father  till  that  garden.  Cabbages,  of  course,  were 
more  abundant  than  carnations.  Leeks,  T\\  warrant,  were  there ;  and 
I  remember  the  only  things  I  cared  about,  were  the  borders  of  double 
daisies.  Single  or  double  I  always  loved  them ;  better,  though,  the 
little  wild  thing  that  lifts  up  its  beautiful  face  in  the  fields  and  aiiks  a 
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kiss  from  your  feet.  I  never  could  crush  them  by  treading  on  them. 
In  front  of  the  cottage  was  a  smooth  patch  of  green  sward,  jAreaerving 
the  form  in  which  nature  had  laid  it  there :  it  was  not  snipped  and 
scissored,  nor  squared,  nor  rounded,  nor  hemmed  with  a  border  of  grmveL 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  in  a  valley  between  our  hill  and  the 
next  to  it,  was  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  gathered,  by  some  artificial  pro- 
cess into  which  I  never  inquired,  from  Stone-breaker*8  territoriea. 
This  was  used  for  working  a  **  forge,"  from  the  wheels  of  which  it 
threw  itself  down  into  the  channel  of  the  aforesaid  Stone-breaker ;  re- 
turning, as  it  were,  the  borrowed  water,  which  here  was  crossed  by  a 
venerable  looking  greystone  bridge :  this  bridge  had  looked  on  the 
scene  for  centuries.  Thence  the  torrent  leaped,  and  spinned,  and 
whizzed,  and  rattled,  and  grumbled  through  a  glen  of  crags,  bramUes, 
bushes,  and  moss-coated  trees,  till  it  suddenly  calmed  by  expanding  into 
a  stream  ten  times  its  breadth  hitherto,  and  glistened  smoothly  on  be- 
tween two  gentle  slopes,  one  of  which  was  treeless  turf,  the  other  a  rich 
and  vary -tinted  wood ;  and  continued  in  this  gentle  course  through  the 
fertile  vale  of  U — ,  till  it  emptied  its  tributes  into  the  liquid  amber  of 
the  river  which  gives  the  name  to  the  vale.  The  whole  scene  combined 
every  beauty  of  landscape.  There  was  the  craggy,  inald,  romantic,  re- 
posing, solitary,  picturesque,  gentle  and  undulating,  verdant  and  culti- 
vated, and  the  many  hues  of  scantiness,  just  living  <hi  sterility — all  that 
a  lover  of  scenery  could  wish,  except  an  expansive  covp-eTcstV.  I  have 
been  thus  tediously  particular  in  attempting  to  describe  the  reflections 
of  memory,  to  paint  impressions  which  I  took  when  a  child,  (for  I  was 
but  four  years  old  when  I  quitted  this  my  first  home,)  because  the 
change  was,  to  me,  so  horrible  when,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-three 
years,  I  visited  the  scenes  of  my  infancy,  I  came  and  found  all  civi" 
lized. 

It  was  on  a  glorious  day  in  the  glorious  month  of  June,  1828,  (I 
hate  winter  in  England — all  slop  and  shiver  during  the  dingy  ^ye 
months,  except  for  some  half  hour  which  merely  serves  to  jog  the  tra- 
veller's memory  of  the  magnificent  winter  he  has  luxuriated  through  in 
Cabotea,)  that  I  set  off  from  A — ,  not  sad,  for  there  is  too  much  beauty 
in  the  scenery  in  that  vicinity  to  allow  of  sadness,  but  anxious  ;  there 
was  a  foreboding  of  something  unpleasant  in  my  mind.  I  never  spoke 
to  any  one  on  the  subject,  I  made  no  inquiries,  but  I  had  read  in  the 
Durectory  that  the  small  town  of  P —  had,  within  the  late  few  years, 
increased  in  size  and  population  in  consequence  of  the  works  which  were 
establbhed  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  enterprising, — somebodies — 
and  was  prepared  to  expect  the  **  improvement," — that's  the  phrase,  the 
expressive  phrase, — had  produced  some  change  in  its  appearance ;  yet 
there  was  a  hope  that  my  mind  would  revel  in  delight.  Road-poets 
were  my  guides  through  all  that  my  memory  knew  not ;  till,  on  round- 
ing a  hill  that  made  itself  known  to  me  through  the  tong^ie  of  the  out- 
spread vale  below,  which  being,  luckily  for  it,  too  worthless  for  the 
improver's  experiments,  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  I  looked  at  once  on 
what  had  been  the  scene  on  which  for  so  many  years  I  had  turned  my 
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eye  with  a  sad  pleasure  and  affection.  I  gasped  with  horror! — ay, 
with  horror  I— on  beholding  it.  Ranges  of  dark  and  mystical  architec- 
ture, demon  temples,  frowned  in  every  direction;  flames  hissed  and 
roared  from  a  hundred  yawning  gulphs.  Ponderous  black  blocks  of 
smoke  pushed  themselves  upwards  into  frightful  columns,  and  then 
densely  spread  out  against  the  face  of  the  insulted  sky.  Here  and  there, 
mingled  in  the  gloom,  were  seen  still  more  disgusting  masses  of  dirty 
white  Tsponrs,  heavily  and  sluggishly  attempting  to  rise,  and,  as  they 
rose,  turning  into  that  threatening,  sickly,  reddish  yellow,  which  looks 
an  impersonatioa  of  pestilence  and  destruction,  jmlpable  and  living. 
The  tornado  of  Africa,  and  the  typhon  of  the  China  sea,  seemed  em- 
bowelled  in  them,  and  ready  to  burst  forth.  In  the  typhon  and  tornado 
atmospheres,  you  have  grandeur,  magnificence,  sublimity;  but  these 
were  stink:  they  disgusted,  they  did  not  terrify.  I  despised  them, 
while  I  shuddered ;  I  scorned  them  when  I  fled  from  them.  What  I 
gazed  on  had  all  the  ugliness  of  Hell,  but  none  of  its  terrors.  On  every 
eminence,  a  band  of  furies  danced  amid  the  flames  and  smoke,  on  every 
crag  was  sooc^ped  a  wizard's  caldron,  round  which  the  ghastly  monsters 
moved  widi  wild  and  irregular  action,  as  they  poured  in  the  ingredients 
of  their  ^hell-broth.**  Strings  of  demons  issued  from  the  temples, 
mowing,  and  mocking,  and  leaping,  and  throwing  up  into  the  murky 
canopy  above  their  heads  sounds,  neither  scream  nor  bellow — a  com- 
poand  of  both.  LoMciar  ogni  gperanzi  glared  in  red  letters  on  my  di- 
lated eyes.  I  turned  frt>m  them  to  search  if  anything  of  nature  was 
visible-— nothing !  There  was  a  sleepy  canal  stretched  in  dull  length 
along  the  glen,  just  sufficiently  twisted  out  of  a  right  line  to  exhibit  its 
uneasy  rest  and  cramped  deformity ;  and  a  bridge  fashionably  cut,  a 
<x>xcomb,  impudently  presented  himself  to  my  view ;  and  I  knew  I  was 
on  earth  yet  But  she  had  fled  entirely,  not  a  scattered  feather  of  her 
wing,  not  a  pressure  of  her  foot,  not  a  dint  of  her  finger  was  left !  The 
woods  were  cut  down,  not  a  skeleton  stump  remained :  the  turf  was 
torn  up,  and  mountains  of  black  cinders  and  scoria  had  crushed  every 
blade  of  grass  to  death.  The  very  air  and  the  sky  contained  nothing 
in  them  of  their  former  composition.  An  aeronaut  must  have  carried 
axes  and  shovels  up  with  him  to  dig  and  delve  his  way.  No — *twere 
saler to  lay  his  mattress  in  the  Orotic  del  Cane.  Earth — ^water — 
sky — all  was  civilized. 

In  ^ite,  however,  of  the  fiery  lettered  bidding,  I  could  not  a}>andon 
hope.  I  had  been  of^en  disappointed,  defeated;  blows  increase  my 
strength,  and  those  which  the  spectators  thought  had  **  knocked  the 
breath  out  of  my  body,**  and  "  taken  the  conceit  out  of  me,**  have  con- 
stantly produced  an  exactly  opposite  effect.  In  spite  of  the  command 
to  ^  let  go,**  I  determined  to  **  hold  on,**  to  see  further,  and  found  my 
way  without  disturbing  my  tongue,  and  unerringly  too,  to  the  old 
grey  bridge,  across  Stone-breaker.  The  bridge  was  not  changed  in 
the  least,  he  was  not  a  minute  older,  but  Stone-breaker — strong  limbed, 
leaping,  uproarious  Stone-breaker — was  withered,  hnggnrd,  dull,  dying 
in  his  coffin  :  with  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  left  to  trickle  through  his 
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scurf«d  and  raggeJ  veins.     Poor  old  fellow !  there  he  laj,  'v^hat  n* 
inained  of  him,  sad,  silent,  abandoned ;  I  bent  down  to  discover  if  y^ 
he  breathed,  and  a  small  ikint  sound,  but  clear  as  if  a  crystal  had  whis- 
pered, answered  my  solicitude.     *^  The  canal  had  drained  him  of  his 
life,"  he  said.     Is  it  in  sadness  or  in  mirth  that  I  have  written  this  f 
Let  the  ontolog^ts  decide.     Where  are  they  to  be  found  ?     Has  the 
world  yet  learned  to  understand  Hamlet  ?     Is  there  more  than  one  in 
a  thousand  of  those  who  settle  as  readily  and  as  self-satisfiedly  thdr 
(pinions  of  his  intellectual  constitution,  as  they  would  tell  the  order  of 
the  three  first  letters  of  their  alphabet  ?     Is  there  more  than  one  of 
such  thousand,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  currents,  caoaea,  and 
effects  of  Hamlet^s  thoughts  and  actions  is  not  as  limited  as  thm  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  markets  in  Greorgium  Sidus  ?     Think  it  orer. 
Proceeding  directly  onward  from  the  bridge,  I  rose  on  the  aocHnty 
toward  my  native  cottage.     All  other  disappointments  and  diflgoata  of 
my  perambulation  were  nothing  compared  to  what  overwhelmed  me 
now.     Not  a  leaf,  not  a  stem,  not  a  root  was  on  that  beloved  hill  $  its 
bowels  were  torn  out,  and  strewn  in  rough  and  ragged  heaps  on  its 
mangled  face  and  breast !     Creologists  lay  it  down,  that  where  ™«mi»^ 
ores  are  to  be  found,  all  is  sterility  on  the  surface — ^there  is  little,  or  no 
vegetation ;  it  may  be  so,  but  a  greater  certainty  is,  that  thai  was  not 
an  article  in  the  creed  of  the  improvers  and  civilizers  when  they  set  to 
work  here.     The  site  of  the  cottage  as  to  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
its  bearings  by  the  compass,  was  as  of  old,  and  steering  from  ita  south- 
west gable,  to  look  for  the  patch  of  garden,  a  rascally  furnace  bekshed 
his  blaze  and  smoke  directly  into  my  face,  drove  me  back ;  and,  willy- 
nilly,  my  burnt  and  bleared  eyes  were  turned  upon  the — cottage? 
Cottage !     Whitewashed  it  was.     They'd  whitewash  a  lump  oi  coal 
that  lay  in  a  cart  rut  there.     The  walls,  to  half  their  hei^t,  were 
spattered  with  mud.     By  what  dexterous  process  this  was  effected,  and 
in  such  weather  too,  was  at  first  a  mystery,  but  it  was  soon  unravelled; 
the  artist  was  then  at  work,  but  out  of  sight  for  the  moment     The 
shattered  windows  were  mended  by  filthy  rags,  and  one  mass  of  breakage 
was  stopped  up  by  a  discarded,  dingy  felt  hat :  and  in  the  place  of  that 
smooth,  velvety  turf,  which  was,  a  hillock  of  cinders  reared  itself  so 
high,  that  the  cottage  grinned  forth  its  wretchedness  in  a  valley  at  its 
foot.     Between  the  hillock  and  the  door,  a  low  rough  wall,  white- 
washed— ^yes  to  be  sure — stretched  A*om  end  to  end  of  the  domicile, 
erected  to  prevent  the  cinders  from  rolling — into  the  door  ?     No,  into 
the  pig-stye  before  the  door.     It  seems  I  had  disturbed  the  mudnipat- 
tering  artist,  for  a  grunt  came  upon  my  ears,  and  a  lean,  hungry  pig 
leaned  his  nose  on  the  wall  for  support,  while  he  examined  me ;  and 
grunted  again,  not  angrily ;  it  was  a  sort  of  congratulation,  a  ^  how 
d*ye  do  ?"  g^nt.    The  bridge  and  Stone-breaker  excepted,  this  was  the 
only  thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  held  sympathy  with  me.    That 
pig !  he  could  not  know  me !  why,  his  great-great-grandmother  must 
have  been  an  infant  at  the  breast  when  I  last  looked  at  that  door,  scnne* 
where  in  the  neighbourhood  perhaps,  assuredly  not  there.     There  waa 
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neither  cabbage-leaf  nor  root  visible,  so  I  walked  into  the  town,  pur- 
chased two  pennj  loaves,  returned,  and  gave  them  to  him.     This  was 
all  the  communion  I  had  with  the  inhabitants  of  my  native  place.     I 
hastened  from  it     I  would  not  remain  to  take  a  whiff  of  tobacco,  till 
then  my  never-fiiiling  solace  in  misery — ^the  composer  of  my  contentious 
and  afflicting  thoughts  :  I  love  to  see  its  curls  of  light  blue  smoke  rising 
and  circling  from  the  bowl  of  my  pipe ;  they  are,  in  motion — ^indeed, 
they  always  rsmind  me  of  her — ^like  Taglioni ;  she  herself,  a  fleecy 
clood,  ribboned  and  edged  with  livelier  tints,  as  it  dances  to  a  bridal  of 
the  stars.     No,  not  a  whiff  could  I,  or  would  I  take.     My  lachrymal 
docts  wore  soovchedf  and  the  one  compelled  bead  of  a  tear  which  ex- 
panded over  each  ball  of  sight,  scalded  my  lids ;  my  breath  was  fire, 
and  the  pulsations  of  my  heart  were  the  throbs  of  mingling  agony  and 
maledictioiis.     You  may  laugh  at  this  extravagance,  if  you  will,  Mr. 
Reader;  I  am  not  asking  your  smypathy  :  I  am  writing  a  tale  of  con- 
fessions and  facts ;  not  spinning  apologies  for  my  life  and  character.     I 
had  thought  of  this  home  of  my  childhood  through  thirty-three  years 
of  absence  fh>m  it,  with  such  sacredness  of  emotion,  that  I  believe  I 
neier  once  alluded  to  it,  even  to  my  intimate  friend.     I  had  roamed 
mors  than  a  hundred  thousand  leagues  in  foreign  lands,  and  over  distant 
seas ;  I  had  meditated  in  wildernesses  of  myrtle ;  I  had  walked  in 
regions  of  the  vine,  and  groves  of  oranges  and  woods  of  olives ;  I  had 
been  akme  in  the  jungles  of  Asia ;  the  solitude  of  the  entangled  mazes 
of  Giuana  I  had  enjoyed  without  a  disturbing  companion ;  and  I  had 
thought  myself  out  of  misery  into  happiness,  as  I  stepped  through  sun- 
imperrioiis  forests  in  the  valley  of  Mississippi.     I  had  gazed  on  nature 
m  her  terrific  gprandeur,  and  in  her  richest  beauty,  and  they  all  taught 
me  to  look  back  with  deeper  afiection  on  that  spot.     In  the  danger  of 
battles,  storm,  and  shipwreck,  I  had  participated ;  death  had  way-laid 
me,  and  I  had  evaded  him.     He  had  placed  himself  in  an  hundred  atti- 
tudes to  strike  me,  and  I  was  drawn  aside  from  the  falling  blow.     He 
had  repeatedly  invited  me  to  his  embrace,  and  alluring  was  the  invita- 
tion, but  I  was  enabled  to  resist.     A  motive  for  resistance  flashed  across 
me,  and  I  was  strong  again.     What  was  that  motive  ?     Turn  over 
every  human  cause  for  human  action  which  you  can  find  in  the  meta- 
phjT^eian's  catalogue,  and  guess  beyond  it :  you  are  still  at  a  loss.     I 
shall  not  in  direct  words  inform  you  what  has  been,  and  is  the  motive ; 
this  binding  to  resolute  endurance  :  read — ^ni'atch,  and  you  may  trace  it 
m  the  nieanderings  of  my  story.      Let  me  go  on,  hear  more ;  I  had 
been  bom  along  on  the  torrent  of  prosperity,  and  suddenly  dashed  back 
upon  utter  wonUy  ruin.     I  had  been  astonished  at  my  own  success, 
where  effoits  seemed  to  many  powerless,  and  the  bare  entertainment  of 
the  design  was  ri^culed  by  others  as  insanity.     This  is  rigid  truth. 
Wlule  lifting  my  foot  to  take  the  loftiest  point  of  earthly  bliss,  I  have 
been  hurled  down  to  a  gulf  of  misery ;  I  had  fled  on  hope's  wings  to 
witfun  a  hair*s  breadth  of  my  goal,  triumph — ^to  be  blown  away  into 
^stance,  doubled  by  fiulure.    It  was  not  strength  that  I  lacked,  there 
nuuusuvring  necessary  in  laying  hold,  and  I  would  not  take  a  cir- 
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cuit.  Without  a  friend  to  recommend,  or  patronage  to  encoimge  hinif 
a  poor  boy,  with  no  more  than  a  pauperis  education,  has  been  the  ac- 
quaintance, sometunes  the  companion,  perhaps  not  the  despised  one- 
true,  they  did  not  know  his  orig^ — of  intelligence,  wealth,  and  station, 
how  superior  to  his  I  But  through  all,  he  never  ceased  to  groan  in 
secret,  at  his  beggarly  origin  and  the  stings  which  poverty  thrust  into  his 
heart.  He  was  stabbed  hourly,  without  the  stabbers  dreaming  that  he 
was  their  victim.  He  saw,  he  felt,  he  knew  he  should  be  deapiaed, 
scorned ;  soothed  with  words,  but  sneered  and  scoffed  at  in  practice. 
Gay  equipages  have  drawn  up  in  the  streets,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
smiling  lips,  and  music  voices  have  echoed  and  reflected  the  delicate 
touch  of  the  hand,  which  was  held  out  in  congratulation  of  my  ^^  suc- 
cess." Success  I  was  sure  it  was  not,  but  never  so  spoke.  I  have 
stood  trembling  with  weakness  from  hunger  as  I  heard  this,  and  bowed 
acceptance  as  those  voices  have  given  me  invitation  to  dinner.  Fre- 
quently the  only  food  I  have  tasted  for  the  day  has  been  crude  peas, 
gathered  by  me  in  the  fields,  while  during  that  day  twenty  ton^pies 
have  drummed  into  my  ears  eulogies  on  my  *^  talents."  And  I  was  at 
that  time  hoarding  shillings  by  literally  starving  myself  to  pay  debts 
which  I  had  incurred,  not  in  supporting  existence,  but  in  labours  by 
which  only  I  could  hope  to  obtain  bread ;  and  this  too  was  accompanied 
by  the  blissful  conviction,  that  I  was  all  the  while  considered  by  my 
creditor,  and  not  him  only,  as  an  unprincipled  ^*  individual,"  far  not 
paying  my  debts  honourably.  It  was  just  that  he  and  they  shonld 
think  so,  for  I  had  concealed  the  real  cause  of  non-payment.  I  hare 
quitted  gay  and  festive  scenes  in  this  metropolis,  and  walked  the  streets 
all  night  in  my  dinner  dress ;  I  had  not  sixpence  to  procure  shelter ;  for 
access  to  my  own  it  was  too  late.  I  was  compelled  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, because  I  dared  not  shock  a  friend  by  the  truth ;  a  false  exeuse 
I  trembled  under ;  I  am  improved  in  this  latterly,  and  could  tell  a  lie 
unblushingly,  but  occasion  never  comes,  thank  heaven !  I  have  been 
sneered  at  as  a  very  silly  fellow,  by  persons  whose  intellects  were,  (really 
I  speak  it  without  spleen  or  vexation,)  too  diminutive,  too  despicable  fat 
contempt,  and  I  felt  just  as  angry  as  the  ocean  would  be,  were  they  to 
spit  in  it.  I  would  not  touch  them,  for  they  had  no  armour,  or  tbey 
might  have  found  more  pleasant  amusement  in  putting  their  fingers  into 
a  scorpion*s  nest — more  rest  by  laying  their  heads  on  a  cmled  rattle- 
snake, than  in  my  retaliation.  I  have  been  piteously  smiled  at,  while  I 
remained  unseen,  by  the  clever  and  richly  mental,  whose  notice  and 
approbation  I  have  laboured  so  hard,  and  endured  so  much  to  win,  ftom 
the  mere  fact  of  their  lending  credence  to  the  reports  of  these  block- 
heads respecting  me.  There  is,  unfortimately  for  me  and  for  thousands 
of  others,  a  proneness,  even  in  the  wisest,  to  hear  fault-finding,  as  dis- 
criminating truth.  In  me  there  are  abundance  of  mental  weeds,  and  will 
be  in  all  I  may  write  or  say ;  but  many  of  those  things  which  are  now 
regarded  as  weeds  would  be  called  fiowers,  if  they  were  not  looked  at 
through  other  people^s  spectacles.  Through  all  the  moral  mountains 
and  gulfs  of  my  existence,  these  vicissitudes  of  happiness  and  sorrow, 
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these  laudations  and  ridicule^  I  am  sure  I  never  designed  ii\jury,  or  me- 
ditated ill  will  to  human  being ;  I  loved  the  whole  family  of  nature. 
Verjuice  was  a  lucus  non  iucenda—ihe  name  was  a  libel  on  my  moral 
and  physical  constitution ;  every  throb  of  my  heart  threw  it  back  as  a 
lie.  I  looked  upon  these  changes  of  my  native  place,  and  from  crown 
to  heel  became  Verjuice  I  Mark,  if  I  contradict  this  as  I  travel  along. 
Of  these  thirty-three  years  of  my  life,  or,  rather,  that  greater  part 
of  them  which  was  spent  in  roaming  in  foreign  lands — 

**  To  read  mankind — not  laws,  but  hearts^ 

I  have  at  lengtii  gathered  resolution  to  speak— say  I  have  been  driven 
to  it.  But  the  beginning  of  my  life  is  not  yet  ended.  I  have  a  dim 
and  shadowy  recollection  of  things  which  must  have  made  their  mark 
on  my  memory,  ere  I  was  two  years  of  age.  My  christening  is  not 
among  them,  though  there  is  a  faint  imi^^ession  of  cold  water  dropping 
on  my  face,  and  my  hand  petulantly  rubbing  it  off.  This  is  not  strange, 
for  the  affidr  was  Ukely  to  be  delayed  between  the  yes  and  no  of  my 
paraits ;  and  my  mother  had  it.  The  name  was  my  father*s  choice,  at 
all  events,  and  he  had  prescience  in  calling  me  Peregrine  :  it  was  fore- 
thought in  him,  that  however  I  might  contradict  my  patronymic,  my 
^  sponsoriai  appellation  *  should  ^^  denote  me  truly.**  With  my  mother 
its  diminutive  was  "Perry** — ^my  father*s  was  shorter,  and  stouter — 
'^  Pel,**  and  as  he  outlived  her  by  some  fifteen  years,  Pel  continued  to  be 
my  note  of  call :  for  no  one  was  so  tender  towards  me  as  to  adopt  that 
which  my  mother  had  used.  By  what  means  we  clambered  over  the 
hills  and  crags  from  my  native  place,  I  have  no  remembrance ;  but  I 
can  yet  see  a  clear  moonlight  firosty  night,  as  I  peep  through  the  canvass 
curtains  of  a  loaded  waggon,  the  broad  wheels  of  which  groan  and 
squeak  as  they  slowly  revolve,  and  with  their  weight  crush  the  crisp 
earth  and  young  ice,  that  crackles  and  jingles  beneath  the  pressure,  on  a 
road,  which  to  me  seems  as  smooth  as  the  sanded  floor  of  our  home.  A 
sheet  of  hoar  covers  an  expanse  of  level  country,  intersected  by  hedges 
and  dotted  with  trees,  sparkling  with  rime,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
on  either  side,  and  in  the  distance  from  the  tail  of  the  waggon,  whence 
the  surrey  is  made — ^but  there  are  no  hills !  and  I  wept  They  were 
the  first  tears  of  thought  I  ever  shed. 

In  a  few  days  we  were  settled  down  at ^  how  unlike  the  place  I 

had  left  I  But  my  nature,  or  my  imposition,  renders  change  of  residence 
no  great  evil;  I  began  early  to  love  variety  of  place;  still  without 
forgetting  that.  Education  was  a  matter  of  course ;  and  I  was  sent  to 
share  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  a  dame  at  her  establishment,  on  the 
charges  of  some  threepence  per  week.  Such  was  my  **  preparatory 
school  for  young  gentlemen.**  Her  first  efibrts  were  to  make  me  sit 
still,  but  there  she  utterly  failed,  as  has  every  one  of  my  instructors 
since,  except  a  yellow  fever  in  Demerara :  he  mastered  me.  An  easier 
toil  she  found  in  teaching  me  to  forget  my  native  tongue,  and  substi- 
tuting  something  which  required  all  my  father's  leisure  moments  to 
unteach  me.     This  unravelling  every  evening  the  web  which  had  been 
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spun  during  the  day,  did  not  hit  his  views  of  education,  so  I  was  packed 

off  to  M ,  in  W shire,  where  I  had  a  glorious  common  to  scamper 

over,  trees  to  climb  on  its  borders,  orchards  to  rob,  and  birds*  neaU  to 
hunt.  And,  what  was  a  strange  amusement  for  a  child,  waq»*  neata  to 
demolish  in  many  a  bank,  but  the  rascals  made  me  pay  dearly  fixr  the 
fun ; — served  me  right,  why  did  I  meddle  with  them  ?  At  e^^t  yens 
of  age,  I  possessed  ten  times  as  much  physical  daring  as  is  my  whole 
stock  of  either  kind  now.  In  vain  was  I  sent  home  with  blincbd  cyet 
and  swollen  nostrils,  and  every  part  of  my  face  and  neck,  hands  and 
wrists  festering  under  the  stings  of  the  enraged  yellow  jackets ;  I  wis 
sure  to  be  up  in  the  morning,  and  away  to  the  field  of  strife,  alone  too: 
that  is  to  say,  I  hod  no  one  to  help  me  in  this  amusement ;  I  choae  to 
go  alone,  and  preferred  doing  so  to  having  company,  yet  I  waa  not 
averse  to  associates  on  other  oeciisions.  Now,  if  I  see  a  wasp  colony^ 
I  take  a  **  broad  sheer**  of  some  twenty  or  forty  yards  out  of  my  eoime 
to  avoid  them,  llicn  I  knew  the  habits  of  every  one  of  the  feathered 
tribe  in  the  country,  from  the  kite  to  the  wren,  and  could  find  yoa  the 
best  growth  of  apples,  nuts,  and  blackberries,  within  a  circuit  of  six 
miles.  I  have  lost  my  ornithology  entirely.  Orchards  I  dare  not  roK 
it  is  not  now  a  bailable  offence.  But  the  common ! — ^I  saw  it  three 
years  ago,  (I  am  writing  in  183*2,)  and,  God  be  praised!  it  ia  not 
civilized.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  English  scenery,  no 
beauty  nor  ornament^  neither  natural  nor  artificial  glory  among  all  its 
delicious  and  enchanting  variety,  that  glads  my  eyes  and  heart  so  fuUVf 
and  so  instantaneously,  as  a  common  of  gorse  bush  and  fi^m  I  Thtu 
Blenheim  into  a  potatoc  ganlen  ;  make  brick -fickls  of  the  bed  of  Win« 
dermore^  throw  the  fragments  of  Spitolfields,  AVhitechapel,  the  Tower, 
and  the  Horse  Guards,  into  the  Wye,  but  do  not  touch  the  gorae  bush 
and  fern  common.  Shefp  were  on  this  common,  descendants  in  the 
tenth  generation,  perhaps,  of  my  old  friends,  bobbing  their  noaea  into, 
and  nibbling  the  short  soft  grass ;  soft  and  slippery  is  that  grass  on  a 
sunny  day,  as  my  laily's  velvet  pelisse,  or  the  tip  of  her  ear.  There, 
too,  stood  yet  the  circle  of  aged  firs,  a  vegetated  Druidical  temple ;  Jlw9 
they  were,  none  of  your  prim,  straight,  smirking  looking  things  that  you 
see  ^^  stuck  in  a  modem  shrubbery,"  like  a  string  of  boarding-school 
misses,  ranged  at  question  and  answer,  but  stout,  liearty,  jolly  old  feUowt; 
sturdy  in  the  chest  and  waist,  and  such  muscular  and  sinewy  anns, 
thrown  out  as  if  they  would  knock  the  wind  down.  You  may  tee 
something  like  them  at  Guy*s  cliff,  in  the  avenue  which  they  fbnn ;  bat 
oh  they  are  babies  compared  to  these  on  my  common.  Well,  so  they 
stood,  solemnly  waving  their  dark  garments  in  the  breeze,  or  motionleas 
in  their  silent  and  deep  worship  of  nature.  Magnificence  dreaming ! 
Nothing  there  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  civilization,  thank  God. 
Yes,  one  change  had  been  mode,  and  I  felt  that  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  was  not  all  soured  within  me.  This  was  a  fanciful  and  beauti- 
fying improvement.  An  extensive  old  gravel-pit  had  been  spread  with 
productive  earth  and  mould,  without  diminishing  its  depths  ]ierceptibly, 
or  changing  its  outlines  in  the  least ;  all  the  abruptncssi's,  hilloclus  nn* 
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dulaiions,  hollows,  and  projections,  were  carefully  preserved,  then  turfed 
and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  roots,  and  mosses ;  which,  when  I  saw 
them,  were  flourishing  with  seventeen  years  of  glory ;  making  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  romantic  solitude  I  ever  enjoyed.  Who 
did  it  ?  Take  nine-tenths  of  the  saints  out  of  the  calendar  to  make 
room  for  him. 

But  to  return  from  this  ramble ;  this  so  far  is  a  tale  of  leap  years. 
Pardon  me !  I  did  not  seek  the  pun.  It  lay  in  my  way,  and  I  could 
not  leap  over  it.  Again  ?  Excbion  is  the  remedy  in  such  cases ;  you 
have  a  penknife,  sir,  or  madam  :  cut  as  deep  as  you  please — I  shall  not 
wink  an  eye-lash.  In  my  ninth  year  I  was  taken  off  the  common  / 
some  friendly  or  benevolent  assistant  of  my  poor  father  having  procured 
admission  for  me  to  a  school,  in  which  some  thirty  boys,  all  equally 
with  myself  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  were  fed,  clothed,  flogged, 
and  tai^t,  gratis.  Luckily  there  was  a  very  clever  man,  a  strong- 
thinking  man,  at  the  head  of  this  af&ir :  and  though  my  portion  of  the 
third  class  of  the  gratuities  was  as  great  as  that  which  any  two  of  my 
companions  claimed  or  received,  I  think  all  was  pretty  fairly  and  im- 
partially dealt ;  for  I  was  never  scrapeless — each  day  infringing  the 
laws— on  the  forbidden  wall— over  it — away  into  the  adjacent  fields — 
on  the  roof  of  the  house — through  the  windows — ^restless  for  ever,  and 
for  ever  idle,  except  by  leaps  and  impulses.  Yet  I  was  a  prime  favour- 
ite, and  though  I  did  nothing  for  it,  I  was  usually  at  the  head  of  my 
class.  Every  word  of  Robinson  Crusoe  I  could  repeat  from  my  heart 
at  ten ;  and  how  I  longed  for  a  desolate  island  and  a  man  Friday ! 
Philip  Qnarle  and  Robin  Hood  were  my  mythology ;  and  I  had  swal- 
lowed every  book  of  travels  in  our  ^*  juvenile  library**  at  eleven.  But 
maps,  latitudes,  and  longitudes,  and  descriptions  of  far  countries  were 
my  heaven.  On  these  I  was  more  accurately  informed  at  thirteen  than 
at  thirty-five,  after  seeing  and  walking  over  them.  I  believe  it  was  not 
stopiditjr,  but  stubbornness  for  which  I  was  so  frequently  punished ;  I 
was  idle  over  my  tasks,  but  bad  a  rapidity  in  mastering  them,  which 
frequently  turned  the  threatening  frown  into  a  smile  of  approbaticm.  I 
must  be  permitted  to  speak  as  freely  on  this  subject  as  upon  others. 
I  am  confessing  myself;  and,  be  it  remembered,  that  if  I  speak  those 
tmths,  which  sicken  by  their  ^apotbm  and  self-conceit,  (the  ^notism 
oogfat  not  to  sicken,  I  profess  it,)  I  have  as  freely  told  those  things 
which  brand  me  with  infamy ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  give  myself  the 
whip,  and  pour  the  vials  of  scorn  on  my  own  head.  I  discovered  my 
rapidity  of  thought  very  early,  by  comparison  and  contention  with 
others.  I  did  those  things  almost  d  timprovise^  which  were  to  them 
matters  of  toil,  or,  at  least,  seemed  to  be  so,  for  hours  and  sometimes 
days.  I  had  finished  while  they  were  beginning,  or,  if  I  began  when 
they  were  ending,  I  was  ready  first.  Doubtless  they  were  more  cor- 
rect— hut  in  the  matter  of  theme  writing,  (as  it  was  called,)  for  in- 
stance, mine  was  ever  the  one  selected  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  master. 
Yet  I  was  scourged  oftencr  than  any  other  boy  ;  my  perceptions  were 
not  quickened  by  that  procet^i.     Thib  statement  t^urt'ly  \a  no  boasting ; 
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all  was  done  then  as  it  now  is  by  me,  whatever  it  may  be,  (except  i 
formal  "  how-d*ye-do  note,"  or  anything  ceremonial,)  eurrmUe  rafiiMW 

This  rapidity  is  fatal  to  my  hopes  of  author  reputation ;  tiie  oitie 
will  catch  me  tripping.  Of  this  I  am  fully  conscious :  and  of  tiie  tiioi- 
sand  flashes  and  flushes  of  thought,  with  which  I  have  endeavoured  ts 
impress  paper,  I  have  never  yet  dared  to  meet  a  reader's  eye  In  priali 
except  in  a  few  scraps,  which  nobody  has  read,  and  I  have  fbigoklHi; 
and  now  should  not  have  ventured,  but  from  an  imperative  canse,  uii 
in  the  reliance  that  the  many  remarkable  adventures  and  extnuxdiDtty 
facts  of  which  I  shall  speak,  will  keep  the  reader's  eye  in  dilatfoa.  I 
have  burnt  manuscript  *^  poetry*' — ^bless  the  mark  I  fhigments,  and  e^ 
says,  which  would  have  made  twenty  octavo  volumes,  of  three  or  Ibvr 
hundred  pages  each. 

At  this  school  I  remained  till  my  fifteenth  year.  Reading,  writii^, 
and  arithmetic  limited  the  aspirings  of  my  education.  The  woitb  of 
Lindley  Murray  I  had  been  compelled  to  commit  to  memory^  and  with 
as  much  advantage  as  words  which  we  do  not  understand  commanly 
yield.  I  could  score  a  few  lines,  curves,  and  angles,  without  knowiqg 
how  to  apply  them  to  any  purpose  of  utility.  I  was  naturally  praetieil 
at  tangents ;  skeleton  maps  I  carried  engraved  in  my  brain ;  I  knew 
that  William  Rufus  suecee<led  conquering  William ;  that  a  man  named 
Virgil  had  written  one  lxK)k  of  poetry,  and  Homer  another,  and  of  tfa^ 
contents  I  was  quite  innocent,  both  in  translation  and  original ;  tiiat 
Milton  had  written  Paradise  Lost,  which  I  tried  to  read,  but  could  not; 
I  was  tired  at  the  end  of  every  six  lines ;  I  was  igpaorant  that  anybody 
had  written  plays,  though  I  spouted  some  lines  occasionally,  which 
rattled  well,  and  I  liked  them ;  I  leanit  from  my  father  afterwards,  that 
they  were  composed  by  one  William  Shakspeare,  who  was  bom  and 
buried  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  (I  knew  where  Stratford-on-Avon  was,) 
and  had  a  singular  epitaph  on  his  tomb-stone.  These,  with  some  |Hri- 
vate  lectures  fVom  my  father,  (to  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  allude 
hereafter,  for  he  was  anything  but  conventional  in  his  philosoj^y,)  were 
all  the  properties  of  education  which  poverty  would  permit  me  to  acquire 
in  due  form ;  but  I  had  stolen  much  more  than  either  my  natural  tator 
or  my  intellectual  trimmer  was  aware.  I  had  poached  on  grounds 
which  the  latter  would  have  flogged  me,  I  dare  say,  for  looking  at ; 
while  the  former  would  have  clapped  his  hands  with  joyful  i^profaaliQii 
of  my  leap  into  them.  He  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  me  tear  up  every 
blade  and  root  which  grew  there ;  though  he  knew  beggary,  and  scorn , 
and  hate  would  inevitably  be  my  lot  through  life,  if  I  ventured  to  touch 
them  in  check  of  their  growth ;  for  he  believed  they  poisoned  nature. 
And  what  was  this  which  I  had  learnt  by  stealth  ?  That  it  was  pru- 
dent to  say  ^es  by  implication,  and  do  no  directly — all  in  an  honounble 
way,  note  ye.  That  one  man's  kick  of  another  down  stairs,  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  drowsy  voice,  and  a  sleepy  eye ;  all  in  an  honourable 
way : — or,  he  might  deliberately  and  gradually  blight  his  soul  and 
burn  liis  heart,  while  he  looked  at,  and  spoke  to  him  as  blandly  as  if  he 
were  fitting  him  with  wings  for  a  flight  to  Faradise ;  still  in  an  honour- 
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able  way  •'  How  did -that  book  creep  into  the  juvenile  library  of  such 
A  school  as  ours  ?  It  was  a  volume  of  instructions  for  the  attainment 
of  the  elegances  and  refinements  of  *'*'  common  sense  ;'*  this  of  course  was 
not  its  title.  Surely  it  must  have  been  placed  there  by  one  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school  in  sarcastic  bitterness !  I  read  it  over  and  over,  and 
throngfa  and  through,  and  never  forgot  its  precepts.  They  were  struck 
deep  into  the  malleable  iron  of  my  memory.  I  scorned,  loathed,  and 
aUKnred  them  I  Tlieir  design  never  succeeded  with  me,  they  could 
not  touch  me,  they  never  could  chill  my  affections.  Hence,  probably, 
I  gradually  imbibed  an  opposition  to  myself,  my  tongue  of  asperity  and 
UttemesB,  while  every  untongued  thought  was  so  contrary  in  its  ten- 
dency. By  that  book  I  was  taught  to  avoid  society,  while  I  yearned 
to  mingle  in  it  every  hour ;  I  feared  myself.  Hence,  perhaps,  my  af- 
fection for  young  children,  my  preference  of  a  dog*s  congratulatory 
wag  of  his  tail,  to  a  man*s  ^^  how  d*ye  do  ?**  Hence  my  love  of  every 
individual  and  my  aversion  of  men  in  masses.  I  shrink  from,  because 
I  am  unfit  fin*,  the  sympathies  of  society ;  its  components  cannot,  or 
will  not  understand  me,  and  they  have  driven  me  to  the  extremity  of. 
thinking,  that,  to  become  a  sensible  man  in  their  opinion,  I  must  be 
first  a  scoundrel  in  my  own. 

Thus  I  have  exhibited  my  sources  of  education  up  to  my  fifteenth 
year,  and,  except  in  the  article  to  which  my  last  paragraph  allude,  they 
were  poor  indeed.  That  single  article  I  did  not  believe,  at  the  time, 
woold  be  of  import  in  my  future  destiny  :  it  has  swoln  into  a  broad 
and  deep  stream  since.  But  there  was  a  warm  fountain  of  inexhausti- 
ble knowledge  within  me,  then — ^feelings — so  please  you,  and  whatever 
else  I  learnt  afterwards,  was  drawn  from  that  fountain.  ^*  (fesi  ie 
cAemin  des  passiam  qui  m*a  conduit  d  la  philosopher'  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  think  I  have  arrived  at  any  philosophy. 

With  such  head,  or  rather  heart,  stores,  did  I  go  forth  from  school 
to  earn  salt  to  my  porridge.  I  shall  improve  in  my  phraseology  as  I 
advance :  when  I  arrive  at  the  academy  in  which  I  made  my  acquisi- 
tions of  elegant  colloquy,  viz.,  the  *tween  decks  of  a  Mgate,  and  the 
oock-pit  and  gun-room  of  a  seventy-four,  my  readers  will  be  repaid  for 
iSbear  present  indulgence,  by  the  ornaments  of  diction,  flowers  of  rhe- 
tosic,  and  rounded  periods,  which  will  be  scattered  in  every  page,  but 
that  will  be  two  years  from  this  ^^  salt  to  my  porridge'*  seeking :  till 
then  let  it  be  salt  to  my  porridge,  or  any  thing  else  by  which  my  pen 
takes  it  into  its  nose  to  express  my  meaning.  This  salt  to  my  porridge 
I  was  set  to  earn,  for  I  am  sure  my  labours  did  not  pay  for  tiie  por- 
ridge, and  the  balance  against  me  must  have  been  enormous  for  beef 
and  batter  pudding,  mutton  and  mince  pies,  tarts  and  trifle,  which 
gladdened,  and  often  grieved,  my  viscera.*  I  was  bound  apprentice  to 
an  uncle  to  assist  in  putting  his  warehouse  in  disorder,  with  the  hope  of 

*  A  man  learns  much  by  accident.  I  discovered  by  casting  my  eye 
over  a  penny  publication  called  the  Doctor,  that  I  was  certainly  a  man 
of  superlative  genius,  because  I  was  so  subject  to  the  "  belly-ache.*' 
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advancing  to  a  desk  in  his  counting-house ;  the  apex  of  my  soaring 
in  life,  was  that  to  be.  Chain  me  in  a  counting-house  I  Nail  me  to 
a  desk  !  The  most  wretched  of  God*s  creatures  held  an  existence  at 
undimmed  bliss  compared  with  my  life.  Life !  place  a  frog  on  a 
mountain  cliff,  and  he^ll  be  as  much  in  his  element  as  I  was.  I  was  a 
chamois  in  a  rat^hole ;  a  bonita  in  a  bucket ;  an  eagle  in  a  cellar.  I 
desired  Mont  Blanc  for  a  breakfast-parlour ;  a  sea  for  a  washing  basin ; 
a  sky  for  a  drawing-room.  I  became  a  breathing  cabbage  stumpy  a 
talking  turnip.  Did  I  not  struggle  against  this  failing  ?  I  did  strag- 
gle. Day  and  night  I  struggled,  in  solitude,  in  my  occupations,  and 
in  my  holidays ;  it  was  all  struggle  with  me,  and  none  knew  that  I 
struggled.  Could  no  one  see  it  ?  no  ?  why,  the  marks  which  I  bear 
now,  so  deeply  cut,  were  indelibly  impressed  on  me  before  I  was  seren- 
teen.  There  were  hundreds  who  would  Touch  for  my  being  forty,  at 
least,  when  I  was  not  twenty-six  years  of  age.  I  ndght  hare  passed 
as  the  grandfather  of  my  own  child  at  that  age.  What  were  these 
marks  ?  Ardour,  scorching  and  shrivelling  the  surface  on  which  it 
was  forbidden  to  blaze,  the  cicatrizing  lacerations  of  wounded  and  in- 
sulted nature,  the  dry  rents  and  fissures  which  were  left  by  the  streams 
of  passion  when  they  were  violently  thrown  back  from  their  course ; 
still  they  ran,  they  must  run.  They  should  have  been  permitted  to 
flow  in  their  channel :  a  finger  touch  would  hare  calmed  their  impetu- 
osity ;  a  breath  would  have  smoothed  their  roughness  into  bright  and 
smiling  ripples :  but  the  effort  was  to  dam  them  up.  The  conseqnenoe 
may  be  foreseen  :  for  the  freshening  verdure  and  beautiful  flowers  that 
would  then  have  adorned  the  whole  soil  through  which  they  rolled,  we 
have  the  cataract  and  the  marsh ;  the  undermined  banks  crumbling  in 
upon  the  waters,  and  engendering  pestilence.  My  father's  wouM  have 
been  that  finger,  his  would  have  been  that  breath,  if  I  had  spoken 
freely  to  him.  The  reflections  which  I  have  made  since  on  his  never 
forgotten  lessons,  show  me  that  that  was  exactly  the  point  at  whidi  he 
was  uming ;  but  others,  with  whom  I  was  more  frequently  in  contact, 
told  me  ^*  they  were  sinful  and  injurious  ;**  they  were  not  I  they  were 
good,  beautiful,  and  just !  But  was  I,  even  then,  without  happiness  ? 
No ;  I  communed  with  myself  in  the  unfrequented  green  lanes,  in  the« 
woods  and  coppices,  by  retired  pools  of  water ;  and  often  lost  sight  of 
all  things  which  corroded  my  feelings  :  and  my  spirit  fkMited  buoyant 
and  delighted  then.  I  have  there  laughed  and  sang,  and  talked  with  nj 
nature  aloud,  and,  unchecked  by  fear  or  doubt,  the  joyous  tones  of  ti>e 
bliss,  for  it  was  bliss,  which  was  then  and  there  kindled,  rose  firom  my 
heart,  and  leaped  through  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  as  modi 
luxuriance  of  freedom  as  the  skylark's  song  in  aether.  Yet  I  was 
compelled  to  go  back  to  reality. 

My  uncle  never  "  thrashed''  me ;  though,  according  to  rules,  I  de- 
served such  punishment  every  day.  But  therein  he  happened  to  be  a 
philosopher  of  a  different  school.  lie  seldom  scolded  me,  though  the 
provocations  I  gave  him  would  have  turned  the  voice,  mellow  as  a 
flute'f*,  into  the  teeth-edging  and  ear-grinding  of  a  saw  under  the  file. 
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There  was  a  sort  of  jesting  in  his  mode  of  punishing  me.  He  once 
wrote  on  my  little  mahogany  desk  (it  was  polished  and  glistening,  not 
l<Hig  to  continue  so,  when  he  first  pointed  to  it  as  mine,)  in  the  accumu- 
lated dust  on  its  surface,  the  word  ^  sloven,"  with  the  feather  end  of 
a  quill.  I  understood  that  much  hetter  than  I  should  have  done  thrash- 
ing or  scolding.  He  often  frowned  at  me,  as  darkly  as  his  kind  fea- 
tures could  be  twisted  into  a  firown  ;  and  the  strings  of  his  kinder  heart 
drew  all  the  muscles  back  into  placidity  again.  He  was  order  embodied, 
method  personified,  neatness  to  a  grain  of  dust  upon  a  hair,  regular  as 
the  sun — (not  up  so  early) — business-like  as  a  clock ;  what  an  anomaly 
of  heart  and  habit  was  he !  and  I — I  have  said  what  I  was — what  ano- 
malies were  he  and  I  together !  An  iceberg  jostling  against  ^tna ! 
He  must  have  thought  me  an  irredeemable  soul,  a  worthless  booby,  lie 
was  a  most  kind,  unostentatiously-benevolent,  and  warmly-affectioned 
man.  But  he  was  my  master,  and  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  to  exact 
from  me,  a  devotion  to  that  which  was  really  drawing  my  life-blood 
from  my  veins.  True,  true !  he  did  not  see  it.  He  could  not  know  it, 
a  sapling  to  him  was  a  sapling,  and  whether  a  cinnamon  or  a  fir,  in  the 
one  soil  and  climate,  it  was  to  flourish  at  the  owner*s  bidding.  Was 
he  singular  in  this  ?  no  I  the  singularity,  the  eccentricity  is  in  consult- 
ing nature's  appropriateness,  in  cultivating  humanity.  ^^  Educate  each 
child  to  his  future  station  in  life,'*  that  is,  his  rank,  as  it  respects  the 
size  of  the  house  in  which  he  is  to  live,  the  clothes  he  may  wear,  and 
the  money  he  may  be  able  to  spend.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  such  is  the 
wiadom  of  education !  good,  frightfully  good !  and  this  is  to  be  con- 
tinned,  though  its  consequences  are  a  hundred  withering  and  breaking 
hearts  added  daily  to  the  number  which  it  has  already  broken.  It  is 
frightfully  g^ood ;  whether  educated  in  expectance  or  certainty  of  riches, 
or  of  poverty,  the  consequences  are  the  same :  though,  God  knovi^s  I 
there  is  a  majority  of  victims  of  the  former  class.  Oh,  I  have  seen 
their  writhings  through  all  the  veils  of  concealment.  I  writhed  in  sym- 
pathy which  they  could  not  see.  I  could  and  did  sympathize,  but  had 
no  power  to  balm.  I  had  studied  man,  their  only  books  had  been  *^  the 
workL**  I  have  been  the  object  of  their  pity  and  bounty,  while  my 
thankfulness  towards  them,  my  true  gratitude  was  mingled  with  yearn- 
ings of  sorrow  and  compassion.* 

The  reader  will  be  g^ood  enough  to  remember  that  I  warned  him  be- 
fore I  set  foot  on  this  road  of  my  life,  that  I  should  frequently  pause  to 
look  at  something  by  the  way ;  that  I  should  stray  out  of  the  path  and 
from  the  present  bound  to  the  future,  to  gaze  back  on  the  post ;  that  I 
sbookl  be  discursive  and  digressive,  but  yet  return  to  the  spot  from 
fdnch  I  had  abruptly  broken  and  widely  roamed.  So  do  I  now  return 
to  my  uncle's  counting-house,  and  I  believe  henceforward,  I  shall  take 

*  In  the  course  of  my  narrative  I  shall  offer  some  "  daring^*  opinions, 
and  boldly  state  facts,  in  a  few  words  on  this  *^  education"  affair.  To 
crush  it,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  ridiculous,  absurd ;  not  seriously  con- 
tested. 
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much  fewer  rambling  excursions  from  the  main  road,  although  I  may 
leap  over  hills  and  dales,  rivers  and  seas  in  mj  course.  There  I  did 
not,  I  could  not  continue  long :  of  my  abstraction  of  myself,  and  some 
character-fixing  incidents  previous  to  it,  I  shall  sp^  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Monthly  Repository ^  June,  1888. 

Orapnei.  If  you  approve  him,  lock  within  your  thoughts 

The  knowledge :  venture  not  to  speak  at  what 
You  hold  him ; — ^that  will  warrant  him  to  slip 
The  curb ;  and  like  a  frolic  colt  he*ll  fling 
His  heels  at  random :  in  his  wanton  sport 
He*ll  kick  his  master — naught  like  whip  and  bit 
To  teach  a  boy  hb  paces. 

Schoolmaster.  You  are  wise. 

Grapnel,  By  such  a  training,  he*ll  be  likewise  wise, 

Such  was  my  schooling — ^What  am  I P  ha,  ha ! 
Old  Plat,  (not  in  Sir  W.  Scotfg  CoUedim.^ 

^^  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  !*'  Is  he  so  ?  When  the  poet  set  this 
down,  I  deem  he  lacked  a  little  of  the  true  inspiration.  He  was  **  suit- 
ing his  action  to  the  word."  He  found  the  man,  but  made  the  child 
himself;  or  he  found  the  child,  and  made  the  man  accordingly ;  or  else 
his  man  was  a  rare  creature,  and  had  passed  through  a  very  unusual 
process  in  childhood  and  boyhood  up  to  manhood. 

^  The  child  the  father  of  the  man  T*  Is  the  fawn  the  father  of  the 
wolf  or  fox  ?  Is  the  snow-drop  the  father  of  the  thorn  ?  The  mimoaa 
father  of  the  holly  P  Is  the  muscadel  the  father  of  the  crab  P  K^tfaer 
morally  nor  physically  do  I  retain  a  resemblance  to  my  original  selfl 
Would  any  one  who  looks  on  my  external  aninudity  beUeve  that  this 
rough,  jagged,  and  engrained  visage ;  this  kinked,  knotted,  ridged,  and 
corrugated  forehead ;  these  shrivelled,  parchment-covered  cheeks ;  tfab 
skin,  which  hangs  pendulously  loose  and  indented,  like  a  collapsed  pud- 
ding-bag ;  this  coarse  neck,  of  pounded  brick-dust  colour  and  tezUire ; 
this  mass  which  starts  a  million  confused  points  out  of  my  head,  an  un- 
twisted and  entangled  hayband ; — would  any  one  believe  that  these  are 
transformations  of  a  thing  so  girlishly  complexioned,  and  mawkishly 
^ficate ;  so  effeminately  mUk-soppy,  that  he  was  a  subject  of  scoff  for 
hb  playmates,  of  contemptuous  jest  to  hb  elders,  and  a  source  of  coun- 
selling punbhment  in  the  hands  of  the  g^des  of  hb  boyhood  P  Yes, 
yes,  it  H  true ;  my  effeminate  appearance  I  was  taught  to  regard  a» 
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criminal,  or  a  ^'visitation** — ^bless  the  word!  Oh!  but  this  was  to 
humble  me ;  was  I  not  humble  enough,  then  ?  Why,  I  was  a  beggar, 
and  something  occurred  each  day  to  fix  the  knowledge  that  I  was  a 
beggar  in  my  memory.  What  more  did  they  require  ?  Yes,  I  en- 
dearoored  to  give  the  smooth,  glossy  ringlets  which  hung  over  my  brow 
and  down  my  neck  the  appearance  of  a  ragged  thrum  mop,  for  they 
were  matters  of  bitter  mockery,  and  of  a  suspicion,  a  charge  of  conceit 
and  young  lady  attention  to  their  omiunental  culture.  My  whole  per- 
son was  a  fountain  of  keen  grief  to  me,  and  I  shunned  a  looking-glass, 
lest  it  should  show  a  reflection  -which  I  hated.  Oh,  faith,  I  may  doat 
and  gloat  on  a  mirror  now.  Why,  I  was  transparent ;  you  might  look 
throc^  me,  and  see  all  the  workings  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  as 
you  see  a  hive  of  bees  under  a  glass  case ;  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  equally  busy,  and  ever  at  work.  I  withered  under  a  repulse — I 
writhe  under  one  still ;  for  what  d^Hculty  I  have  in  prevailii^  on  my- 
self to  make  an  advance  God  knows,  and  no  one  else  dreams  that  it  is 
anything  but  a  very  easy  matter  to  me.  I  shrank  even  in  anticipation 
of  a  frown.  I  know  well  that  I  am  exposing  myself  to  ridicule  by  this 
confessicm.  Be  it  so.  I  once  should  have  fled  into  the  covert  of  dark- 
ness or  solitude,  to  conceal  the  shame  with  which  I  burned  when  a  scoff 
dropped  upon  my  ears. .  I  return  it  now  with  fiery  scorn.  You  have 
seen  the  passing  clouds,  reflected  in  shadows,  float  along  the  green  fields 
and  undulating  com?  So  did  my  young  emotions  pass  across  my 
brow,  and  left  no  hollow,  rent,  or  stredc,  till  cloud  after  cloud  was  com- 
pelled violently  back  into  the  heaven  of  thought,  and  so  changed  that 
heaven  to  helL  It  was  nature^s  healthy  breeze  that  rolled  the  clouds  as 
they  floated  over  the  verdure,  and  as  they  sailed  along  they  let  fall  their 
freshening  rain  upon  it ;  but  now  they  were  dashed  back  to  accumulate 
in  dense,  black,  and  heavy  masses,  till,  yv\ih  a  pestilential  change,  they 
had  collected  and  grown  into  the  hurricane's  strength  and  fury,  and 
down  they  rushed  to  devastate.  Ah !  I  know  what  I  felt  in  my  boy 
days  will  be  despised  as  excess  of  morbid  sensitiveness,  but  I  think  all 
are  naturally  so  sensitive  till  corrupted  into  ^^  manliness^  I  remember 
enoe  laughing  and  sobbing  hysterically  with  joy,  on  seeing  my  father 
after  an  interval  of  separation,  and  I  received  an  open  handed  blow  on 
the  cheek  (not  from  him)  to  teach  me  to  be  ^'more  of  a  man.**  I  was 
seven  years  of  age  then.  This  is  the  process  by  which  boys  are  taught 
tiiat  intractable,  sulky  doggedness  which  distinguishes  the  *^  manly 
Kngliah  boy**  from  all  others  on  the  civilized  globe*s  surface ;  a  kind- 
and  gentleness,  an  affectionateness  of  disposition  in  a  boy  at  school, 
invariably  the  butts  of  ridicule  to  his  companions,  and  his  days  and 
minutes  would  be  all  misery  but  for  his  own  self-sustaining  kindness ; 
however,  his  companions  commonly  succeed  in  teaching  him  a  little  of 
their  "  manliness.**  These  things  are  results  of  the  system,  which,  in 
its  profound  wisdom,  crushes  the  affections  and  passions  instead  of  guid- 
ing them.  Why,  I  should  have  become  an  incarnate  fiend  by  this  time 
if  I  had  not  turned  myself  out  of  "  the  world,"  or  I  should  have  mounted 
one  of  the  many,  tlic  thousands  of  gibbets  it  has  erected,  hy  ^vay  of 
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finger-posts.     But  ^^  I  carry  up  and  down  a  discontented  and  repining 
spirit."     Do  I,  indeed !     Hark,  sir  reader ;  I  have  had  no  dinner  to- 
day, I  had  none  yesterday,  I  shall  fare  as  sumptuomly  to-morrow, 
alUiough  I  shall  walk  twenty-two  miles  for  the  poor  chaiu^e  of  earning 
one  for  the  next  day,  and  if  the  weather  of  thb  day  continue,  a  swelter- 
ing walk  I  shall  have ;  (this  is  Tuesday,  May  7,  1833,  and  a  blaiing 
day  it  is ;)  yet  I  shall  be  as  cheerful  as  if  I  cbrove  to  an  inn  with  car- 
riage and  four,  and  landlord,  landlady,  and  a  troop  of  waiters,  ran  out 
bobbing  and  curtsying  in  their  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  to  show  tbdr  «ef^ 
vility>     Against  my  dining  there  is  a  persuasive  argument — ^I  am  posi- 
tively too  poor  to  pay  for  a  dinner ;  a  good  jest  this,  reader,  is  it  not  ? 
And  don*t  you  think  I  am  a  base  and  contemptible  fellow  P     I  have  no 
money  to  pay  for  a  dinner !     Yet  I  am  as  contented,  and  I  think  much 
happier,  (as  faur  as  that  matter  affects  me,)  as  b  the  owner  of  the  great 
house  and  park  which  I  see  across  the  valley  from  the  back  paiiour 
window  of  the  Griffin  at  Donbury,  in  Essex,  at  this  present  writing. 
I  have  perilled  the  charges  of  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese ;  my  pipe  is 
in  my  mouth,  my  pen  is  in  my  hand,  and  I  am  much  more,  contented 
than  he  is,  for  at  this  moment  he,  probably,  is  perplexed  as  be  endea- 
vours to  trim  his  conscience  into  the  shape  that  shall  fit  the  ^  ay**  or  ^'no** 
which  he  has  determined  to  give  at  the  close  of  this  evening*s  battle  of 
of  the  tongues  in  St.  Stephen*s  chapel.     Conscience  is  as  ^*  aby  as  an 
ould  glove'*  to  some  of  the  battlers ;  it  will  twist  into  any  shape.     It 
U  the  mansion  of  Sir  John  Tyrrell  which  I  see  yonder ;  hitherwards, 
in  the  valley,  is  another  hugeous  house,  the  residence  or  property  €& 
one  of  his  kith  or  kin.     Donbury  Ptirk  lies  a  point  on  my  larboard 
bow ;  ahead  of  me,  at  the  extremity  of  the  beautiful  vale  which  b 
robed  in  green  and  silver,  and  looks  love  and  fertility,  distant  about 
four  miles,  is  a  town  fmnous  for  piety,  petty  sessions,  prisons,  and  pau- 
pers.    What  are  they  at  with  the  common  on  my  starboard  bow  P     I 
espv  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  squeeze  it  into  narrower  limits. 
Tiierc  w  on  its  upper,  northern   boundary,  a  young  wood  or  copse, 
which  looks  at  it  with  a  grotMly  eye.     Keep  off.  Sir ;  no  swallowing 
up;  no  demolition   of  the  russet  moss,  brown  heath,  and  blossomed 
furze.     The  blades  of  grass  in  the  meadow  before  the  window,  the 
daisies  and  the  cowslips,  the  trunks,  branches,  and  foliage  of  the  trees, 
are  objects  of  my  affection.     The  chimipings  of  the  birds  which  dance 
on  my  tympanum,  arc  voices  that  sympatliizc  with  and  reciprocate  my 
love  of  creation.     There  b  no  humbug  in  them,  and  I  need  not  falsify 
my  feelings ;  my  tongue  is  not  twisted  into  the  necessity  of  belying 
my  thoughts,  when  I  say  I  love  them  all,  and  they  delight  me.     We 
do  not  pause  on  ceremonial  forms,  nor  exchange  hollow  compliments 
from  the  vocabulary  of  politeness.     I  can  gaze  on  them  in  earnest  ad- 
miration, and  they  do  not  frown  back  upon  me,  nor  call  my  gaze  rude, 
intrusive  impertinence.     Such  might  be  the  interchanges  between  man 
and  man,  with  the  added  and  immeasurable  happiness  of  communion 
of  thoughts  and  speech,  if  man  had  not,  from  generation  to  generation, 
plotted  to  thwart  the  Ix'auteous  design,  while  the  moral  abortions  of 
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each  generation  contributed  to  clog  the  benevolent  scheme  ;  and  man 
again  bands  his  fellows  into  masses  armed  against  the  labours  of  the 
few  who  would  put  forth  their  strength  in  the  toil  of  uprooting  ccm- 
ventional  poisons,  and  planting  social  happiness.  *Ay,  ay,  such  men 
must  be  spumed,  and  scorned,  and  scoffed  into  martyrdom.  *^  Yours, 
Sir,  is  an  Utopian  creed,  Mr.  Pd.  Verjuice."  And  you,  good  reader, 
have  an  easy  way  of  settling  the  affair :  it  saves  a  world  of  thinking, 
I  may  be  uncivil,  but  I  think  I  am  not  unkind  to  you.  That  the  la- 
bour of  regeneration  would  be  great  I  admit ;  but  it  would  not  require 
half  as  many  generations  to  purify  humanity  as  have  been  engaged  in 
corrupting  it,4f  the  attempt  were  made  with  half  the  diligence  and 
half  the  earnestness  exercised  in  perpetuating  evil. 

One  of  my  orig^al  weaknesses  remains  with  me  still  in  full  force. 
It  is  the  instant  pain  and  flush  of  blood  of  which  I  am  sensible  when- 
ever any  person  has  attracted  the  supercilious  smile,  titter,  sneer,  or  a 
ridiculing  whisper,  by  an  accidental  awkwardness  or  embarrassment^  or 
by  any  mistake  in  the  ^^  proprieties**  of  life.  I  remember  this  weak- 
ness froai  as  early  a  period  as  I  can  remember  having  eyes ;  I  can 
neither  titter,  sneer,  nor  whisper  on  such  occasions.  I  have  now  before 
my  remembrance  a  young  lady  coming  late  into  church ;  as  she  walks 
down  the  aisle,  many  eyes  are  turned  upon  her ;  she  shrinks  from  the 
gaze,  and  so  do  I.  I  am  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  bench  in  one  of  the 
cross  aisles,  one  of  the  poor  children  of  a  Sunday  school.  I  was  at 
my  **  laming**  six  days  in  the  week  by  my  father*8  order ;  on  the  se- 
venth I  was  driven,  not  by  him.  Hurrying  into  her  pew,  a  part  of 
her  dress  is  entangled  in  the  doorway.  The  whole  congregation  sus- 
pends the  response  of  *^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,**  to  look,  some  to 
laugh,  others  to  whisper  and  exchange  a  mirth-kindled  glance  ;  and  all 
remorseless  of  the  deep  blush,  and  fever  of  exquisite  sensitiveness  dis- 
turbed, which  are  visible  in  the  victim  of  their  notice.  I  tremble,  and 
feel  the  shame  which  I  am  sure  she  feels.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  myself 
the  object.  Her  pew,  it  is  necessary — very  necessary,  to  say,  is  lined 
with  no  velvet,  no  green  baize  and  brass  nailed,  or  a  dozen  **  gcntlc- 
numly**  men  would  have  sprang  forward  to  release  the  entangled  gown. 
That  was  before  I  had  completed  my  eighth  year.  Yes,  this  weakness 
remains  with  me  still.  I  saw,  a  few  evenings  since,  a  lecturer,  in  ad- 
justing his  a{^mratus,  draw  part  of  it  down  on  his  head ;  a  laugh 
among  the  auditory  showed  that  this  was  considered  good  fun.  He 
might  have  been  hurt  severely ;  no  matter ;  the  first  impression  taken 
was  the  fun  of  the  thing.  On  hearing  the  laugh,  he  turned  round,  and 
said,  '*  such  things  did  not  abash  him.**  His  saying  so  was  mere  bra- 
vado, for  he  was  embarrassed,  and  so  was  I ;  but  whether  his  embar- 
rassment were  occasioned  by  the  accident,  or  the  mirth  which  it  ex- 
cited, I  know  not.  Go  to  a  concert,  or  any  other  public  assembly,  you 
may  note  the  cold  look,  or  supercilious  sneer,  or  the  smUc  of  ridicule  at 
any  little  defwt ;  while  the  conscious  timidity,  the  feverish  sense  of 
aboshedness  in  the  object,  mcrcasos  the  sport.  The  sport  is  paid  for,  it 
is  a  purchaiM^. right.     But,  by  your  hope  of  an  invitation  to  the  next 
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ball  or  dinner,  do  not  let  the  patron  or  patroness  see  you  sneer.  I  visit 
the  theatre  :  when  the  machinery  is  awkwardly  moved,  or  an  acUnr  is 
at  fault,  there  will  be  a  hiss  or  laugh  of  jeering.  I  am  so  silly  that  I 
can  neither  laugh  nor  hiss.  I  feel  the  distress  of  the  actor,  or  the 
dilemma  of  the  scene  shifter ;  for  I  know  they  are  distressed,  that  they 
are  suffering  acutely ;  but  this  is  morbid  sensitiveness. 

**•  But,*^  says  the  conventional  reader,  "  this  callousness,  this  indiffer- 
ence to  the  feelings  of  others,  Mr.  Pel.  Verjuice,  prevails  only  among 
the  lower  orders.  I  will  not  dispute  that,  Sir ;  first  settle  wliich  are 
the  lower  orders ;  in  those  whose  education  has  cost  most  money,  I 
have  marked  the  induration  ^y  limes  as  frequently  as  I  have  seen  it 
in  others ;  and  it  showed  itself  without  any  desire  on  my  part  to  find  it. 
Mark  me.  Sir ;  I  limit  my  declaration  to  my  observation  of  oon^gre- 
gated  masses.  I  speak  another  truth  as  freely ;  it  is  among  such,  in* 
dividually,  that  I,  individually,  have  had  my  feelings  most  carefoUy 
and  benignly  consulted.  There  are  different  teachers  of  the  same 
rules,  as  far  as  regards  the  words  thereof,  and  they  produce  opposite 
results.     This,  too,  I  can  avouch  from  experience. 

Memory  impregpiates  reflection,  and  gives  birth  to  a  thousand 
thoughts,  as  I  look  back  on  my  boyhood  and  compare  my  then  state  of 
feeling  with  the  experience  of  a  life  of  constant  struggle  and  opposing 
vicissitude.  I  was  poor,  I  was  humbly  cast,  I  was  struck  with  po- 
verty's stamp ;  and  I  was  dealt  with  as  if  my  only  possible  means  of 
respiring  through  life,  if  I  would  escape  the  pangs  of  absolute  want, 
were  to  be  found  in  a  severe  attention,  a  changeless  application  to  the 
records  of  a  day-book  and  ledger,  invoices  and  half-yearly  accounts, 
despatching  of  wares  and  examinations  of  parcels ;  dexterity  and  in- 
dustry, method  and  correctness,  in  these  affairs  were  to  limit  my  endea- 
vours, and  be  the  sum  of  all  my  mind*s  and  body's  attainments.  I 
was  shown  that  all  wisdom  was  comprised  in  these.  I  was  taught  that 
nothing  was  so  sure  an  induction  to  virtuous  and  respectable  life,  so 
certain  of  a  certificate  of  talent  and  good  character,  as  skill  in  drawing 
up  an  account  without  any  erasure,  and  arriving  at  a  sum  total  with- 
out an  error.  The  genius  which  invented  numbers  and  letters  was 
nobody ;  and  he  that  would  reap  pecuniary  profit  from  their  use,  was 
on  angel  of  light.  There  was  coming  on  me,  spite  of  my  elasticity  and 
buoyancy  of  imagination,  a  dryness  of  heart ;  it  was  all  duty  and  no 
love,  all  obedience  and  no  affection,  which  was  to  drag  me  on  through 
boyhood  and  youth  up  to  manhood  ;  and  a  pretty  thing  I  should  have 
been  if  I  could  have  lived  up  to  manhood  through  such  a  dead,  uphill 
tugging  of  the  body,  against  the  repugnant  and  recoiling  mind.  I 
should  have  been  on  ass  in  a  mill-wheel,  and  like  him  worn  into  blind- 
ness by  keeping  my  eyes  on  the  same  flitting  spot ;  yet  I  had  advan- 
tages which  are  seldom  mingled  in  the  lot  of  one  so  humbly  cast. 
There  was  a  weekly  reaction  when  I  conversed  with  my  father ;  he  was 
a  thinking  man,  though  subdued  out  of  Idmself  by  dependence ;  he  pos- 
sessc<l  a  mind  which  soared  more  widely,  and  swayed  more  influentially 
than  is  pcrmittal  or  believed  to  exist  in  men  of  his  rimk ;  and  his 
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brother,  1117  nmster,  had  a  reverence  for  his*miperior  understanding  and 
penetration.  Besides,  the  tie  of  relationship  made  my  condition  less 
physkallj  harsh,  and  slackene(f  some  of  the  severe  and  cutting  bonds 
between  the  poor  apprentice  and  his  comparatively  wealthy  master. 
But  I  had  mortifications  and  endurances  which  were  unknown  to  him, 
and  I  then  thought  complaint  to  him  would  have  procured  no  redress, 
his  manner  to  me  forbade  hope  of  relief;  though  I  now  believe  otherwise ; 
and  I  was  frequently  miserable,  very,  very  miserable — so  miserable 
that  I  feel  now  a  yearning  of  pity  towards  any  boy  who  may  be  so 
circumstanoed;  it  would  be  sufficient  punishment  for  any  misconduct, 
even  crime,  of  which  a  boy  can  be  gxdlty,  for  it  was  a  whipping  and 
lashix^  of  the  heart  And  little  did  any  one  think  I  was  miserable ; 
for  every  freedom  from  the  suffering  made  my  spirit  leap  with  joy,  and 
my  mirth  was  exuberant  even  to  a  wildness  of  character.  So  I  dare 
aay  they  supposed  I  was  silent  only  because  I  was  fatigued  with  merri* 
ment,  they  never  dreamt  that  my  stillness  was  most  frequently  a  return 
to  heart-ocMisnming  sadness ;  no,  they  could  not  understand  me.  Could 
I  have  trod  in  my  master's  steps,  could  I  have  made  business,  as  it  was 
called,  my  delight,  perhaps  no  boy*s  life  would  have  been  happier  than 
mine  with  him.  But  this  was  against  the  grain,  it  was  most  nauseous, 
it  was  like  cmnching  particles  of  sand  between  the  teeth ;  a  delicious 
sensation  that !  I  could  not  chain  my  Acuities  to  it.  "  Why  ?**  I  could 
not  "  Why  ?"  I  could  not  "  Why,  why  ?"  I  could  not,  I  could  not ; 
I  did  strive,  but  I  could  not ;  and  the  way  to  lead  me  into  liking  it  was 
never  tried,  and  the  means  which  I  do  believe  my  uncle  thought  would 
most  saf^y  direct  and  fix  me,  only  increased  my  hatred  of  it.  He 
seemed  to  be  afraid  of  trusting  me  with  looks  or  words  of  kindness,  as 
if  their  consequence  would  be  an  assumption  of  privilege  or  idleness  on 
my  part:  mistaken  wisdom!  spectacled  perception!  It  makes  duty 
hateful,  and  obedience  a  pang.  True,  indeed,  to  his  eye  I  was  hopeless, 
valueless,  worthless ;  but  he  began  by  standing  aloof,  and  I  felt  myself 
isolated  from  the  hour  my  novelty  of  position,  the  boy  emancipated 
fimn  school,  had  worn  away  its  charm.  The  gratuities  of  sixpences, 
shilfings,  and  half  crowns,  though  I  am  now  sure  they  were  given  in  a 
kind  and  indulgent  spirit,  were  never  graced  by  any  expressions  of  good- 
will, there  was  a  manner  of  compulsion  in  the  giving,  they  were  dis- 
pensed with  the  suppressed,  dry,  matter  of-fact  look,  with  which  a 
fimner  gives  hay  to  Us  team,  or  his  wife  barley  to  the  chickens.  Would 
the  horses  return  a  pat  of  the  neck  with  a  bite  or  a  kick  ?  or  the 
chickens  peck  the  lumd  if  the  barley  were  accompanied  by  tones  of 
endearment  f  How  differently  were  my  father's  less  frequent  donations 
of  shillings  put  into  my  hand !  Yet  many  considered  him  a  man  of 
austere  and  harsh  character,  though  all  children  loved  him.  There 
was  a  {^yfrd  beauty  in  the  preface ;  and  a  confident  rest  in  the  loose 
wlii«^  he  gave  to  my  self-g^dance  in  the  conclusion ;  that  multiplied  the 
gratuity  a  himdred  times,  and  bade  me  regard  it,  not  as  money,  but  as 
a  token  of  his  afibction. 

I  was  ever  dreaming,  basking  as  it  were  in  the  sunshiny  visions  of 
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worlds  which  were  not,  of  hazy  creations  which  floated  before  my  eyes 
and  twisted  the  figures  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  into  fantastic 
shapes :  for  six  dozen  of  anything  at  12«.  Sd,  per  dozen,  I  made  a  product 
in  cocoa-nut  trees,  sailing  ships,  and  strange  shores ;  or  erected  a  mag- 
nificent temple  and  sapphire  colonnades  fit  for  the  residence  of  the  genii, 
who  reposed  in,  or  floated  along  its  halls ;  or  delved  an  incantatory  cell 
for  the  phantasmagorical  creations  of  witches  or  magi  The  book  of 
orders  was  any  thing  but  an  orderly  book  under  my  hands.  I  mar- 
shalled in  it  the  actions  and  ceremonies  of  nations  buried  three  tfaoosand 
years  ago.  This  was  all  wrong,  this  was  all  criminal ;  I  will  not  ofler 
a  defence,  I  state  the  fact.  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  whicfaf  to  be 
duteously,  and,  let  me  say,  honestly  filled,  made  the  entertainment  of 
such  fancies  wrongful  to  my  employer.  It  occasioned  errors  and  mis- 
takes which  might  have  resiUted  in  serious  injury  and  loss,  had  they  not 
been  rectified  by  a  diligence  and  watchfulness,  which,  but  for  my  care- 
lessness, had  been  more  profitably  engaged.  My  time  was  passed  in 
committing  blunders,  that  of  others  in  repairing  the  ill  consequent  upon 
them.  Let  the  reader  carry  this  reflection  in  his  mind,  and  he  will  un- 
derstand what  little  claim  I  had  on  the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  one 
who  considered  correctness  in  accounts  the  greatest  of  virtues,  and  an 
aptitude  for  business  in  a  boy,  the  best  promise  of  future  wisdom  in  the 
man.  How  many  pangs  did  this  unconquerable  dreaming  cost  me! 
It  made  me  less  trustworthy  than  a  conWcted  cheat  or  a  thief,  for  it  was 
possible,  nay  it  was  easy  to  frustrate  the  tricks  of  either  of  these ;  but 
there  was  no  defence  against  my  moral  absence,  and  I  endured  all  the 
ignominy  of  a  thief  detected,  with  th^  additional  torture  that  I  had  be- 
trayed a  trust,  while  my  heart  told  me  I  had  not  turned  from  honesty 
the  breadth  of  a  hair.  I  thought,  when  I  sat  down  to  write  these 
Memoirs,  to  laugh  at  all  these  things ;  I  intended  to  run  along  so  far, 
on  a  rail-road  of  light-hearted  retrospection,  to  draw  mirth  out  of  my 
boyish  foibles — ^to  be  merry  with  my  own  follies,  to  make  the  reader 
laugh  with  mc,  at  myself:  but  as  I  plunge  my  mind  into  the  sulject, 
the  subject  seems  to  swell  into  a  combat  with  destiny.  The  reader  will 
throw  down  the  book  if  I  do  not  get  out  of  this  nuny  weatheT  and 
muddy  road.  Well,  stay ;  or  rather  go  on  awhile.  You  shall  have 
sunshine  and  hurricanes,  battles  and  billov^-s,  groans  and  laughter,  by 
and  by. 

No  I  could  not  be  trusted.  Once  I  was  despatched  with  a  "  one 
pound  note*"  to  purchase  stamps,  which  were  to  cost  six  shillings  and 
eightpence,  my  change,  of  course,  was  thirteen  and  four-pence.  To 
the  stamp  shop  I  went,  told  my  wants — my  mind*s  eye  was  probably 
in  Japan  or  in  an  Asiatic  jungle.  I  counted  the  money  (perhaps) 
six  and  eight-pence  change,  and  returned  home.  Not  tUl  I  readbed 
the  door,  did  I  reflect  that  the  stamp-seller  had  given  me  the  sum  be 
should  have  retained,  and  retained  that  which  he  ought  to  have  given 
to  me.  The  dread  of  my  uncle*s  cold  sneer,  for  he  was  never  angry 
— I  could  always  brave  anger  in  any  of  the  stations,  climes,  conditions, 
or  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  throinii,  from  that  time  to  this. 
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Anger  always  aims  rae  ;  but  a  cutting  silenc<^,  a  cold  sneer,  or  a 
gmmble  of  reproach,  I  could  never  strive  with ;  they  strip  me  of  confi- 
dence and  strength,  and  lay  me  bare  in  nakedness.  The  dread  of  my 
uncle's  cold  sneer  threw  me  into  a  perspiration,  and  embarrassed  my 
manner,  as  I  said  to  him,  ^*  Sir,  I  have  made  a  mistake.**  **  I  do  not 
doabfc  that,**  he  replied ;  my  faltering  explanation  was  met  by,  *^  Umph, 
go  back  immedii^ly  and  set  it  right,  make  haste.**  The  order  to 
make  baste  was  uncalled  for,  every  foot  of  ground  was  a  mile  as  I 
panted  over  it  On  stating  my  case,  which  I  did  in  a  confused,  palpita- 
ting, and  half-strangled  utterance,  the  man  of  the  shop  first  grinned  at 
me  in  derision.  I  looked  at  him  bewilderedly ;  he  told  me  to  ^*  be  off,** 
but  I  remained  staring  at  him,  rivetted  to  the  spot,  while  he  advanced 
to  the  desk  and  resumed  his  writing ;  presently  he  turned  his  sneering 
visage  on  me,  and  said,  without  discontinuing  his  labour,  *^  You  have 
discovered  a  nice  way  of  pocketing  six  and  eightpence  ;**  this  un- 
chained my  tongue.  ,  I  called  him  *^  cheat,  villain,  rogue  !**  and  he 
cooUy  reached  down  a  horsewhip,  and  cracked  it  across  the  counter, 
with  ^  Come,  Sir,  be  oiF,  or  Til  flog  you  out  of  my  shop.**  Flog  me  f 
flog  me  I  I  would  not  have  stirred  ftom  the  place  if  my  flesh  had  been 
cut  in  strips  from  my  bones  !  But  my  uncle  had  followed  me,  and  he 
came  in  during  the  flourishes  of  the  whip.  ^*  >Vhat*s  this  ?  what*s 
this  ?**  My  uncle  was  a  respectable  man,  so  was  the  stamp-seller,  and 
the  courtesy  of  dialogue  between  two  respectable  men  ensued,  without 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  pdor  boy.  He  had  no  right  to  feelings. 
The  respectable  stamp-seller  asked  my  uncle  **  if  the  boy  were  honest  ?** 
On  this  I  nttered  a  shriek  of  rage  and  agony,  which  suspended  the  talk 
for  a  moment.  My  uncle  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  bade  me 
go  home.  *'  I  will  not  go,**  and  I  stamped  with  fury,  **  till  that  fellow 
has  done  me  right  !**  *^  Go  home,  Fll  see  to  this.**  **  Does  that  look 
like  honesty  or  guilt.  Sir  ?**  said  the  respectable  stamp-seller.  I  spat 
op  into  his  face  as  he  stood  behind  the  counter,  and  my  uncle  put  me 
IbrciUy  out  of  the  shop. 

I  reeled  blindly  and  mechanically  through  the  streets,  for  there  was 
a  thick  mist  before  my  eyes,  and  arrived  at  the  counting-house.  My 
nnde  xetomed  soon,  and,  without  casting  a  look  at  me,  sat  down  to  his 
books.  I  stood  staring  at  him  for  some  minutes,  gasping  with  pain 
and  grief;  then  rushed  up  to  him,  and  looked  within  an  inch  of  his 
fi^e,  as  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep,  swelling,  and  intense  energy,  *^  Do 
yoa  think  I  am  a  cheat.  Sir  T*  Without  a  wink  of  the  eye,  or  a  dis- 
turbed muade  on  his  face,  he  replied,  '^  Go  to  your  business  ;**  and  my 
heart  became  a  ball  of  ashes.     The  word,  ^*  No,** — ^for  it  was  **  no**  he 

have  changed  my  destiny,  and  saved  me  from  years  of 
Were  he  now  living  he,  perhaps,  would  have  no  recollection 
of  this  circumstance,  except,  possibly,  that  I  showed  some  audacity  at 
that  time.  To  him  it  was  a  trifle,  and  to  all  who  were  then  aware  of 
the  Ihet  it  was  a  trifle.  Perhaps  not  one  of  them  remembers  it.  To 
me  it  was  of  moment,  it  was  a  life-indexing  event,  it  burst  open  the 
A^im^lf  in  which  my  future  rugged,  precipitous,  alternately  impetuous 
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and  leaping,  or  dull  and  stagnant  streams  of  existence  were  to  flor. 
That  same  evening  the  stan^-seller  came  to  my  nnde  to  say  he  had 
discovered  his  mistake,  and  he  paid  the  six  and  eighlpence ;  he  ^d  not 
think  it  necessary  to  speak  to  me ;  or  to  make  the  smallest  comnent 
in  reference  to  such  an  humble  nobody  as  I  was.  It  waa  a  matter 
which  concerned  none  but  him  and  my  master.  I  learned  it  firom  other 
sources,  my  uncle  never  spoke  to  me  on  the  sulject.  Hie  might  have 
chained  me  to  him  in  affection  and  love.  I  shovdd  have  atriren  to  an« 
ticipate  every  wish  of  his ;  duty  and  obedience  would  have  beoome  in- 
dulgences of  pleasure  and  delight,  if  he  had  condescended  to  explana- 
tory consolation ;  but  I  was  nothing,  nobody ;  and  from  that  hour  I 
resolved  to  be  nothing,  nobody,  no  longer.  No,  no,  he  could  not  vn- 
derstand  me.  In  hb  creed  of  jurispmdence,  kindnees  and  ezphnatko, 
instead  of  the  dear  comfort  and  happiness  it  would  have  farmiglit  me^ 
would  lead  me  into  presumption  and  greater  laxity ;  or,  had  he  aUnded 
at  all  to  the  matter,  he  virould  merely  have  told  .me  to  **  be  more  care- 
ful for  the  future.*^  IVCstaken  wisdom  I  erroneous  judgment  1  but  it 
is  the  hood-winked  perception  of  nullions  t  Yet  I  repeat  it»  and  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of  causes  and  constructioii  of  chaiae^ 
ter,  he  was  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  nature,  of  clear  sunligiit  probity,  a 
most  favourable  specimen  of  father,  mercluuit,  and  master,  lliere  is 
something  in  this  which,  at  first  glance,  appears  inexplicable ;  there  is 
a  seemingly  irreconcUeable  discrepancy  in  the  motives  which  direct  the 
actions,  that  had  I  not  experienced  the  scorching  truth  in  my  own  Ms- 
tory,  I  should  have  questioned  its  existence ;  but  the  watcliftilness  of 
perplexed  and  pained  sensibilities  which  it  occasions,  will  qi]dcken  the 
intellectual  vision,  and  enable  us  to  disentangle  some  of  the  myateriooi 
webs  in  which  worldly  morality  is  woven,  and  raise  a  smile  (^contempt 
or  a  sigh  of  pity  at  the  misapplication  of  the  skill  which  has  'been  em- 
ployed on  the  work.  I,  in  this  discernment,  have  been  greatly  assisted 
by  contrasts  of  character ;  for  after  this  circumstance,  which  I  have 
above  related,  while  yet  a  youth — a  boy,  I  was  placed  in  a  much  more 
important  trust,  one  (»f  public  service,  in  which  the  interests  of  thousands 
were  involved ;  under  a  man  of  ^  birth  and  station**  who  took  me  out 
of  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  if  I  may  so  qpeak  of  my  conditioiiy 
nninfluenced  by  any  claims  on  his  notice,  and  in  idl  his  confidence  bound 
me  to  him  by  the  kindness  and  graciousness  of  manner  in  which  he  in- 
formed me  of  the  trust  he  reposed  in  me ;  so  that  the  very  bieath  of 
temptation  to  swerve  from  my  fiuth  to  him  never  fimned  me,  even  in  a 
dream.  I  loved  him,  I  revered  him  as  a  superior  being.  Of  him  and 
these  circumstances  I  have  to  speak  hereafter  ;  my  recollections  cf  him 
are  pregnant  ^ith  gpratitude,  a  solemn  affection,  whidi  mi^,  kithe 
minds  of  some  whose  knowledge  of  him  was  more  limited,  or  based  os 
other  grounds  than  mine,  colour  my  sketches  with  tints  too  deep  and 
warm.  Let  those  judge  who  knew  him  as  well  as  I  did ;  and  if  there  can  be 
one  so  deeply  and  largely  indebted  to  his  kindness  as  I  am,  let  him 
say  if  I  overstep  the  truth.  I  shall  speak  of  him  hereafter.  Hwre 
are  thousands  of  instances  in  this  commercial  nation,  in  whidi  sums  to 
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any  amount,  and  documents  in  which  the  spectdations  and  hazards  of 
«« the  firm**  are  involved,  are  freely  intrusted  into  the  hands  of  persons 
employed  by  '*  the  heads  ;**  persons  who  have  no  claim  on,  or  union 
wi^  them,  beyond  the  periodical  stipend;  who  could,  by  swerving 
firom  the  path  on  which  they  have  been  so  intrusted,  bring  down  ruin 
cm  their  employers.  The  employer  will  take  merit  on  the  freedom  of 
hia  confidence,  and  laud  himself  for  unlimited  trust ;  yet  with  all  this,  he 
will  never  admit  the  trusted  to  a  communion  of  kindness,  to  a  freedom  of 
thought,  or  scaieely  even  to  a  cold  conversation,  beyond  the  doors  of  his 
cx>unting-hoiise.  Why  is  this  ?  The  employed  is  thus  instructed  to 
be  indifferent  to  ev«ry  thing  but  those  interests  on  which  his  own  safety 
depends.  He  can  have  no  anxiety  for  the  ^ heads;**  they  may  bo 
aqueeaed  into  bankruptcy  to-morrow  for  all  it  concerns  him,  if  he  see 
a  good  chance  elsewhere.  In  England  there  is  seldom  any  love  between 
master  and  servant;  there  is  (asageneral  rule)  no  affection,  no  reciprocity. 
A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  servant  of  Earl  D — ,  uncovered,  bowing  sub- 
nuanvely  as  be  attended  his  master,  and  assisted  him  to  his  carriage. 
He  was  r^purded  as  a  faithful  and  attached  dependent  I  heard  his 
lordship  so  speak  of  him ;  and  I  heard  the  man,  the  moment  after  the 
carriage  drove  firom  the  door,  say  to  one  of  his  comrades,  "  There*s  a 
fiillow  lor  a  lord,  he  may  do  for  a  broom,**  and  saying  this,  he  panto- 
mimed the  street-scavenger,  "  but  he*s  not  good  enough  for  the  scoop.** 
Then  was  a  liveried  thing  seen  some  months  ago,  riding  about  and 
carrying  a  lap-dog  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  for  an  airing  ;  he  was  di- 
rected to  go  into  none  ^the  close  and  filthy  streets  among  the  residences 
Off  the  eanailUi  lest  he  (the  dog)  should  inhale  the  atmosphere  of 
poverty,  and  the  effluvia  of  gin,  onions,  and  tobacco,  and  not  to  go  out 
of  a  genUe  walk.  Which  of  the  two  was  the  more  foul,  contemptible, 
and  degraded  wretch, — the  owner  of  the  dog,  or  the  man  who  submitted 
to  the  order  P  The  sick,  flannelled  lap-dog  was  a  god  compared  to 
nther  of  them.  Yet,  no  doubt,  this  was  **  a  ftuthful  and  attached  ser- 
vant.** I  say  there  is  no  afiection  existing  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, between  truster  and  trusted,  master  and  servant.  But  **  they 
are  very  faithful,**  oh,  very !  "  They  will  stand  up  for  theur  masters 
and  defend  them  on  emergencies,**  ay,  if  the  guinea  shine  behind  the 
emergency.  And  such  faith  is  merited  and  won,  no  other.  '^  Firm  is 
my  faith  if  bought  by  gold,**  may  be  stamped  upon  the  foreheads  of 
them  all.  The  master  is  afinud  of  being  seen  in  any  shape  that  shall 
not  exhibit  him  as  the  master ;  he  thinks  he  shall  slacken  the  chains  of 
^  respectful  subordination,**  if  he  oil  the  links  by  speaking  to  the  wearer 
as  if  he  were  a  fellow-being ;  or,  more  foolish  and  more  cowardly  still, 
he  dreads  the  opinions  of  his  neighbours,  who  will  say  he  does  not  keep 
his  servants  in  subjection,  if  he  be  not  in  his  tones  imperative,  and  in 
his  looks  austere. 

It  is  singpilarly  strange,  that  the  gentleman  or  lady  who  will  unhesi- 
tatingly confide  the  keys  of  wardrobe,  cash,  or  jewels  to  a  servant,  and 
if  occasion  require,  go  into  a  court  of  law  to  vouch,  on  oath,  a  belief  in 
said  8cr\'ant*s  trustworthinciss — to  speak,  still  on  oath,  instances  in  proof 
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of  the  servant's  impeccable  integrity ;  it  is  singular,  I  say,  that  there  it 
one  point  on  which  the  ready  voucher  would  be  struck  into  blank 
silence.  If  the  court  should  put  the  question,  ^  Did  you  trust  this 
servant  with  the  key  of  your  tea-caddy  ?**  -  After  the  dumblbundering' 
consequent  on  this  interrogatory,  something  would  be  emitted  like — 
^^What  a  question!  nobody  ever  does;  it  is  contrary  to  cuatoiD.** 
Are  you  puzzled,  reader,  ibr  the  **  cause  of  this  eflSect  defective  ?** 

Tell  me,  ye  who  cavil  at  my  sourness,  does  any  other  principle  gnide 
you  or  yours,  your  copartners  or  acquuntances  ?  Do  joa  trust  be- 
cause the  trusted  is  faithful  ?  because  the  trusted  is  of  spotless  integ^ 
rity  ?  Not  you ;  you  know  your  security  is  not  there.  You  know 
your  own  remedy,  and  revenge  too,  in  the  event  of  betrayal  and  turpi- 
tude ;  you  know  that  rascality  is  merely  frightened  away.  On  every 
village  green,  companion  to  the  church,  you  have  erected  a  pair  of 
stocks.  All  your  honesty,  your  morality,  and  much  of  your  religHm,  is 
as  two  current  coins  jingled  against  each  other.  Tou  dare  not  trust 
faithfully.  Your  muddled  souls,  bandaged  together  by  ciist(»ii*s  swathe ; 
your  mechanical -motioned  hearts,  swinging  in  the  monotonous  uniformity 
of  the  clock's  pendulum,  would  be  terrified  **  out  of  their  propriety**  if  a 
breath  of  genuine  and  generous  philanthropy  &nned  upon  them.  Gh  I 
how  I  scorn,  loathe,  detest,  sicken  at  that  ^*  trust  and  confidence,** 
which  ore  environed  by  law ;  limited  by  the  facility  of  detectioD,  and 
secured  and  preserved  by  the  dread  of  detection's  consequences !  Ge- 
nerous  reader !  regret,  grieve  with  me,  that  these  things  are  so !  and 
do  not  cast  anger  or  reproach  on  me  for  declarii^  the  truth. 

So  grows  and  expands  a  ceaseless  contention  of  mbtmst  and  decep- 
tion. One  side  is  engaged  in  tricking,  the  other  in  watchfiilnesB  against 
the  trickster :  each  changing  sides  alternately,  the  trickster  of  this 
hour  takes  the  station  of  suspicious  watcher  in  the  next ;  and  so  has 
ripened  that  conduct  in  the  **  business  of  the  world,"  which  justifies, 
and  unscrupulously  secures  itself  at  any  expense  or  sacrifice  to  the  in- 
terests of  others.  Tliis  it  is  which  has  made  **  hutabug'*  a  practical 
science  in  all  bargainings,  in  all  professions,  in  all  pursuits ;  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  success  and  prosperity  ;  it  is  the  centre  and  essence  of  all 
social,  commercial,  political,  and  literary  communion,  from  the  prince 
to  the  street-sweeper ;  from  the  huckster  of  a  penny-worth  of  butter, 
to  the  holder  of  bonded  millions ;  fnim  the  sale  of  a  lordly  domain,  to 
the  purchase  of  a  pound  of  cat's  meat ;  from  the  building  of  a  palace, 
to  the  paving  of  a  pigstye  ;  from  a  missionary  or  bible  meeting,  to  a 
game  at  skittles  ;  from  the  hawker  of  sixty  ballads  for  a  penny,  to  the 
professional  "  critic"  on  the  most  glorious  illuminations  of  mind,  the 
gushings  from  the  deepest  and  most  intense  pulsations  of  the  heart,  or 
the  veriest  trash  which  ever  stagnated  on  paper ;  from  the  placarded 
notice  of  a  breakfast  fi)r  threepence,  to  the  columns  of  the  "  leading 
journal,"  (inclusive ;)  from  the  spouting  of  an  ale-house  club,  to  the 
speechifying  of  those  who  sway  the  destinies  of  nations,  lurbitratc  in  the 
disputes  of  millions,  and  cater  for  the*  salvation  of  empires  :  all  is  ^^  AiCM- 
btirjf ;"  and  it  is  a  necc^^^ary  part  of  the  humbug  to  disKrlaim  humbug. 
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This  Is  competition,  competition  of  self-interests  displayed  in  an  union 
of  hypocrisy  and  cunning,  and  all  are  honourable  men.  All  this  used 
to  be  peculiar  to  England,  it  is  still  indigenous,  but  there  is  a  sprink- 
ling and  growing  up  of  it  in  France.  Among  the  multitudes  whom 
the  peace  and  steam-boats  have  helped  across  the  Channel,  some  skil- 
ful hands  have  been  engaged  in  inoculating  the  French  with  this  most 
prominent  and  formidable  trait  of  Englishism.  John  Bull  is  ever  com- 
plaining of  imposition  on  his  good-nature  and  justifying  his  caution  and 
suspicion  of  all  new  comers,  all  (unpufTed)  fresh  approaches  to  him,  and 
he  is  more  cautious  and  suspicious  than  any  other  man  on  earth.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  And  is  it  not  true,  also,  that  he  will  tell  you,  all  tlus  is  ren- 
dered neoeasary — ^imperative,  by  the  multiplied  acts  of  swindling  and 
ciecqytioii,  of  which  he,  poor  fellow,  has  been  the  victim  ?  Is  John  then 
so  hUnd,  that  he  cannot  perceive  that  this  proves,  beyond  dispute,  that 
suspickm  and  gpillilnlity  are  the  offspring  and  parent  of  each  other  ? 
Good,  easy  man !  none  are  so  full  of  suspicion  and  caution ;  none  pride 
themselves  so  much  on  their  acuteness  as  the  English,  and  none  are  so 
firequentiy  the  dupes  of  imposture.  John  is  too  practical  a  man  to  un- 
derstand signs  of  thought,  except  the  arithmetical,  two-and-two-make- 
fonr  logic  of  them ;  he  thinks  otherwise  of  his  perception,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  casts  his  leer  of  suspicion  on  that  which  is  a  note  of 
innocence,  and  trusts  to  that,  yieldingly  and  implicitly,  which  if  he 
poesessed  the  penetration  of  which  he  boasts,  he  would  know  was  a 
manoeuvre  for  deception.  His  caution  dims  his  sight,  his  suspicion  is  a 
pair  of  dirty  qtectacles. 


CHAPTER  m. 
MoHtMy  Hepoaitory,  July,  18;):3. 

Mr    FIRST   PLAY. 

**  Look  closer  to  *t :  you  make  the  evil  first ; 

A  base,  then  pile  a  heap  of  censures  on  it. 

*Tis  your  own  sin  supplies  the  scaffolding 

And  mason  work :  you,  skilful,  rear  the  grim. 

Unsightly  fabric  ;  and  there  point,  and  say 

*'  How  ugly  is  it.*     You  meanwhile  forget 

*Tls  your  own  handywork.     I  could  say  more ; 

But  there's  a  check  vdthin  :  *tis  such  an  one. 

As  you,  I  trow,  have  banished  from  its  birth-place.** 

Old  Plat,  {very  scarce^  "  marked  in  the  Catalogue^ 
RRRR :  which  $ign\fieth  rariasimus.*') 

**  Oh,  Pyladcs,  what's  life  without  a  friend!  **     Shall   I   ever  forgi»t 
these  wordb,  or  the  clear,  ringing  voice — a  voice,  which  in  its  character 
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was  neither  trumpet  nor  bell,  but  a  compound  of  both,  mellowing  into 
each  other— which  first  conveyed  these  words  to  my  ear  ?  No ;  and 
less  probable  is  it  that  I  shall  lose  the  power  of  re-creating'  every  dr- 
cnmstance,  form  and  colour,  order  and  arrangement,  of  the  occasion  on 
which  I  heard  them.  I  am  sure  it  is  less  desirable ;  when  thia  light 
of  eye  fades,  and  thia  vigour  of  imagination  and  reflection  fidters,  may 

I 'fiat  vohuU(u  tua  !     How  came  I,  for  the  first  time,  how  came 

I  ever  to  '*  go  to  a  play  ?**  There  were  about  me  those  who  would 
have  deemed  I  was  rushing  headlong  into  the  gate  ^  oppoaite  to  St. 
Peter^s,"  if  I  entered  the  doors  of  a  theatre.  Tet  I  did  go.  AU  the 
world  was  wide  staring  at  a  wonder ;  all  the  world  professed  to  see 
miraculous  genius  in  aboy :  there  were,  indeed,  a  few  exceptions,  a finr 
questioners,  but  they  were  scouted  as  morose  or  envious ;  and  the  g^H 
ing  curiosity  of  the  world  dilated  my  eyes  with  desiring  astonishmflut. 
I  could  and  did  wish,  but  dared  not  h(^  for,  the  gratification :  and 
with  what  a  heart-full  of  swelling  delight  and  impatience,  and  infill* 
sive  thankfulness,  did  I  receive  my  uncle*s  permission,  unsolicited,  gar- 
nished by  a  gallery  ticket,  to  go  and  see  the  ^'  young  Roecina.**  I 
lost  not  a  minute  ere  I  carried  the  joyful  intelligence  to  my  fiither ; 
who,  let  the  truth  be  spoken,  entertained  notions  of  a  difierent  com- 
plexion on  this  ^*  opposite  to  St.  Peter's**  mischief:  he  was  almost  as 
joyous  as  I  was,  in  the  anticipation  of  the  impression  and  pleasuie  I 
should  receive,  and  added  a  shilling  for  fruit  between  the  acts ;  and, 
**  Well,  you'll  come  and  tell  me  all  about  it  next  Sunday.'*  The  in- 
tervening twenty-four  hours  were  the  most  weariscmie  and  sense 
gnawing  I  ever  knew.  I  rolled  from  side  to  side,  shifting  my  posi- 
tion every  five  minutes  during  the  unslept  night ;  and  all  next  day  the 
fingers  of  the  clock  were  the  laziest  pieces  of  machinery  that  ever 
were  invented :  the  sun  was  stupified,  he  was  a  laggard,  and  seemed 
to  loll  and  lounge  on  his  journey,  verily  as  if  to  torment  and  laugh  at 
me.  After  a  long,  long  watch  of  outstretched,  provokingly  prdonged 
minutes,  four  o'clock  did  come ;  two  hours  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  doors,  three  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain :  and  forth  I  sallied, 
stepping,  no,  vaulting  on  air.  On  my  arrival  near  the  theatre,  I  saw  a 
compact  wall  of  thirty  yards  length,  and  fifteen  feet  breadth,  built  of 
human  bodies,  close,  compact,  wedged,  and  welded :  the  owner  of  each 
particle  fearful  of  slipping  an  inch  in  retrograde,  or  of  being  squeezed  a 
hair's  breadth  out  of  the  line.  I  lodged  my  diminutive  substance  in 
the  mass.  It  was  a  blazing  day  in  June.  Oh,  my  masters,  I  was 
isoaked!  but  I  bore  it  like  a  hero,  as  most  heroes  bear  hardships :  I  had 
a  glory  in  view,  and  flinched  not  at  the  squeezing  and  sweltering.  I 
have  lost  all  this  courageous  endurance  latterly.  I  could  no  more  find 
patience  to  wait  two  hours  now  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre's  doors, 
than  I  could  find  the  centre  of  gravity  by  boring  for  it  with  a  gimlet ; 
yet  my  love  of  the  drama  is  stronger  than  ever :  but  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  am  now  your  index,  reader,  all,  every  thing  was  new,  of  mind- 
f  xciting,  soul-csq)tivating,  body-imnoplying  character.  The  ^•ery  sky 
over  my  head  seemed  made  for,  and  it  did  perform  the  office  of,  friendly 
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porticipcHon  in  my  senses :  it  communicated  an  encouraging,  smilingv 
sympathiring  brightness  to  my  delight.  I  was  in  a  bath  of  perspiration 
Mid  Uiss.  I  was  port,  yet  single,  of  the  mass  assembled  for  the  same 
object,  urging  to  the  same  goal.  Each  individual  was  a  portion  of  my- 
t^ ;  I  Icyved  them  all ;  they  assisted  me  in  my  enjoyment ;  they  aided 
me  in  tiie  expectation  of  which  they  were  themselves  full ;  and  the  two 
hoBTB  ran  away  unperceived  by  me :  the  knowledge  that  they  had 
pasMd  was  communicated  by  tiie  bending  and  heaving  of  the  wall, 
windi  drove  itself  inwards  by  its  own  invisible  and  internal  machinery ; 
tiie  secret  chain  was  one  soul  linked  to  and  coursing  through  five  hun- 
dred bodies ;  the  billowing  mass  lifted  me  from  my  feet,  and  carried 
mBf  xesistkss  and  effortless,  to  within  the  magical  doobs.  The  same 
pQfwer  bote  me  on  to  a  sort  of  pigeon-hole,  in  which  I  deposited  my 
tidcet  and  received  a  copper  check  ;  my  visit  to  the  pigeon-hole  was  not 
Off  tinee  seconds*  duration,  but  I  found  o{^rtui\^ty  to  be  struck  with 
the  peering,  keen,  mechanical  abstraction  of  look  in  the  man  who  re- 
cflired  my  ticket  It  was  a  species  of  human  being  that  I  had  never 
befioro  recognised,  and  I  had  him  down  instantly  on  my  tablets  ;  (those 
malleable  iron  ones  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  first  chapter ;  being  rather 
▼am  of  the  phrase  I  remind  you  of  it,  reader.)  Away  from  the  pigcon- 
hde,  and  I  ran,  leaped,  and  pushed,  and  panted  up  the  endless,  count- 
leaa,  and  tantaliring  stairs.  At  length  I  was  in  the  theatre  !  I 
started  back  at  sight  of  the  steep,  almost  precipitous  declivity  :  it  seemed 
like  a  hill  with  its  components  and  fragments,  creeping,  leaping,  falling, 
rolling,  rumbling,  and  settling  down  in  the  dying  labours  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  though  masses,  for  a  whole  half  hour,  continued  tumbling  into 
place,  till  all  was  settled  in  a  firm  and  compact  body.  The  deep  roar 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  voices,  here  and  there  one  rising  into  a  scream, 
at  first  appalled,  then  left  me  to  a  tumult  of  wonder,  and  bewildering, 
hreatfakis  intensity  of  eye  and  ear.  There,  directly  beneath  my  gaze, 
was  the  large,  sacred,  green  veil,  behind  which  the  mysterious  prepara- 
tions were  then  in  state  of  progress.  AVhat  a  sublimity  of  ofiice  was  in 
that  baiae  curtain  I  With  what  dignified  composure,  what  Jupiterian 
equanimity  did  that  curtain  look  forth  its  authority,  its  command  that 
the  sacred  precincts  which  it  guarded,  the  hallowed  rites  which  it  con- 
cealed, should  not  be  profanely  penetrated  I  Heroes  and  demi-gods, 
and  Ida's  beauteous  queens  were  there,  robing  for  the  festival  I  An 
after  and  less  reverential  acquaintance  with  these  affairs,  told  me  there 
was  a  drawing  on  of  flesh-coloured  legs ;  a  tugging  at  gilt  leather 
bfeast-plates ;  a  tying  of  lambrequins ;  a  buckling  of  sandals ;  a  proper 
adjusting  of  certain  padding ;  corking  and  India-inking  of  eye-brows 
and  whiskers,  and  a  breeding  of  roses  on  the  cheeks,  by  the  marriage  of 
a  hare*8  foot  with  red  lead ;  and  a  thousand  other  mortal  earthlinesses  too 
tedious  to  mention.  But  of  all  these  I  saw  nothing  now :  blessed  state 
of  innocence  I  The  deities  were  smiling  at  each  other,  as  they  sipped 
their  nectar,  and  inhaled  ambrosial  essences.  I  feasted  in  stillness  on 
the  esdiilarating  idealities,  and  sat  in  unbreathing  ecstacy.  Ha !  look ! 
look  there  I  a  £Eice  and  two  Olympian  fingers  opening  and  peeping 
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f through  a  crevice  in  that  sacred  curtain!  Most  happy  and  envied, 
most  privileged  of  beings !  who  and  what  art  thou  ?  Thought  is  more 
speedy  than  speech ;  I  had  time  to  think  this,  not  to  speak  it,  for  in- 
stantly there  was  an  outbursting  of  noises ;  such — "  my  young  remem- 
brance could  not  parallel  a  fellow  to**  them — such  as  forced  me  out  of 
my  feelings  of  worship  and  venerating  curiosity.  They  were  com- 
pounded of  hiss,  growl,  snarl,  whoop,  yell;  ^^Off,  off;**  ^Ta  a  a  ah 
— ^ya  a  a  ah  I  off,  off!**  Cats,  dogs,  geese,  serpents,  bears,  brayers, 
wolves,  owls,  and  rooks  were  at  once  tearing  their  throats  with  waning 
discord  on  my  stunned  and  confounded  ears :  but  the  hce  and  fingers, 
after  an  exhibition  of  a  phalanx  of  teeth  by  the  former,  withdrew,  and 
the  hallowed  orifice  closed.  Now  my  eyes  turned  to  survey  and  revel 
through  the  capacious,  deep,  gorgeous,  g^ded,  and  emblematically 
painted — room  ?  no ;  not  room.  It  was  a  mountain  scooped  out  from 
summit  to  base,  and  caverened  in  its  bosom — ^with  a  blue  and  fleecy 
sky  overhead,  die  roof  being  coloured  to  represent  a  canopy  of  bright 
day — all  arranged  with  seats,  bowery  and  fiowery,  on  which  a  thousand 
tinted  streaks,  and  dots  of  shrubs  and  verdure  rested.  But  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  were  most  inharmonious,  and  for  heat,  it  was  a  blast  fur- 
nace in  Guinea !  the  hollow  of  Etna  was  breezy  and  cooling  rather 
than  that.  The  noise  was  deafening  and  tremendous ;  but  amid  the 
din  I  caught  the  indistinct  twanging  and  crashing  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  looking,  I  saw,  far  beneath  me,  near  the  foot  of  that  mag- 
nanimous green  curtain,  some  fifty  arms  jerking,  and  as  many  heads 
bobbing  and  rocking,  with  delirious  earnestness  and  furious  rapidity : 
there  was  a  regiment  of  violins  undergoing  military  torture  at  one  uid 
the  same  moment.  This  I  afterwards  learned  was  called  the  orchestra. 
There  was  a  magical  and  mysterious  influence  in  that  indistinctness 
of  sound,  which  grappled  at  my  imagination,  as  the  splashes  of  light, 
in  measureless  distance,  in  Martin*s  pictures,  have  since  grilled  it. 
At  once,  as  if  some  spell  had  struck  every  heart,  and  bound  mute  and 
motionless  every  voice  and  limb,  there  was  a  dead  stillness.  This  sud- 
den and  instant  calming  of  the  tempest  was  positively  awful  and  sublime. 
I  trembled  :  and  noiselessly,  grandly,  and  slowly  the  cloud  of  curtain 
rose  up,  up,  and  vanished.  Then,  oh,  then !  on  my  enchanted  eyes 
grew  forth  a  magnificent  palace,  interminable  in  colonnades,  and  sacred 
vrith  recesses,  stretching  far,  far,  far  into  distance ;  thence  the  mellow 
effulgence  of  an  ethereal  splendour  subdued  drew  the  imagination  on 
to  an  everlastingness  of  melodious  and  flowery  elysium.  Paint,  can- 
vass, and  brushes,  glory  to  ye !  In  quick  retrogression  the  eye  stepped 
on  the  gorgery  of  the  marble  columns,  and  over  their  sculptured  and 
trophied  decorations,  then  took  their  impatient  rest  on  the  ^fMtce  be- 
tween the  stream  of  light  on  the  verdant  floor,  and  the  nearest  range 
of  pillars.  From  opposite  portals,  two  beings  stepped  lightly  and 
gpracefully  forward,  till  they  met.  Not  yet ;  for  the  instant  a  sandalled 
foot  from  one  was  visible  at  the  verge  of  the  mystic  recess,  the  moun- 
tain shook  with  the  thunder  which  at  once,  in  one  passionate  and  head- 
long peal,  rattled  and  echoed,  and  rolled  from  its  summit,  sides,  and 
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hidden  depths  beneath  me  I  It  was  the  collision  of  four  thousand  pidms, 
many  of  them  as  horny  as  a  horse*s  hoof,  the  boating  of  so  many  feet 
\%ith  simultaneous,  constantaneous  Ktrokes,  and  the  volleying  of  two 
thousand  voioes  in  **  Bravo !  bravo !  bravo  !'*  all  in  exact  unison  of 
burst.  What  a  moment  was  that  for  the  young  and  beautiful  stripling, 
a  juvenile  deity  descended,  who  stood,  and  bent  a  graceful  acceptance 
of  the  homage !  Ag^ain  and  again  the  thunder  rose  and  rolled,  and 
again  the  boy-god  bowed.  Yet  was  there  another  being,  an  elder,  still 
a  youth,  standing  near  hiin,  retired  back  a  step  or  two :  he  stood  erect 
and  beautiful ;  he  bowed  not ;  he  felt  the  homage  was  not  to  him  ;  he 
was  deaf  and  absent  to  it  all ;  he  was  still  Mr.  King,  spite  of  his  san- 
dals, tunic,  and  peplum.  The  uproar  melted  into  air ;  the  last  rumble  of 
the  thunder  sank  down,  down,  down  from  a  murmur  to  a  sigh  ;  then  to 
unheard,  suppressed  breath ;  deep,  deep,  intense  stillness :  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  that  rare  creature,  if  creature  he  could  be,  musically  syllable 
finth  the  words,  **0h,  Pylades!  what*s  life  without  a  friend!**  In 
that  vast  assemblage  of  men,  women,  and  youths,  of  different  degrees, 
temperament,  and  character ;  the  rough  and  the  courtly,  the  rude  and 
the  refined,  the  semi-savage  and  the  delicate,  the  educated  and  the  illite- 
rate, the  turbulent  and  the  meditative,  the  timid  and  the  tipsy ;  not  a 
whi^r,  not  a  breathed  sound  curled  on  the  atmosphere  to  disturb  the 
adoring  silence ;  there  was  a  tranquillity  as  perfect  as  in  the  stars, — it 
was  like  the  quiet  of  a  moonray  sleeping  on,  and  borne  about  by,  a  vivi- 
fied statue.  Oh,  how  I  was  enthralled,  enchanted,  spell- wrought,  by 
what  I  saw  and  heard !  With  utter  unconsciousness  of  myself  I  orose 
and  bent  forward,  with  outstretched  arms,  as  if  to  fly  whither  I  was 
irresistibly  and  dreamingly  drawn,  when  a  jerk  at  my  coat  tail,  and  a- 
voice  in  anger*s  shrillness,  crying  *^  Cawn*t  ye  sit  deawn  ?  y*ore  rucking 
my  geawii*d,**  drew  me  back.  Oh,  what  a  hurling  down  from  the 
h^ven  of  imagination  was  that !  *^  Gi  that  gewee  some  woots !  turn 
um  hout  I  throw  um  hover  !**  screamed  and  bellowed  from  every  side, 
and  a  thousand  heads  and  as  many  pair  of  exasperated  eyes  were  directed 
towards  me.  "'  Oh,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  thaw  and  resolve 
itaelf  into  a  dew  !**  (I  had  read  Hamlet)  was  my  prayer.  I  was  steeped, 
saturated,  parboiled  in  a  caldron  of  shame.  I  was  for  some  moments 
in  a  state  of  utter  annihilation  :  but  the  storm  died  away,  peace  returned, 
and  with  it  my  fixedness  of  eye  and  devouring  of  ear.  I  was  forgotten, 
praise  be  to  the  saints !  and  the  splendid  phantasma  proceeded.  The 
play-bill,  which  was  crushed  and  doubled  up  to  a  hazel-nut*s  bulk  by 
this  time,  had  tokl  me  that  Pylades  was  Mr.  King,  Orestes  **  by  the 
young  Roscius.**  Then  came  the  deep-toned,  stately  Pyrrhus,  a  me- 
tempaychosis  of  Mr.  Barr3rmore,  or  Mr.  Barrymore  a  metempsychosis 
of  Pyrrhus :  take  your  choice,  reader ;  yet  I  offer  another  version  of 
the  **  say,**  I  think  Mr.  Barrymore  was  himself  all  the  while.  Hea- 
vens !  what  majesty  of  step !  Oh,  reader,  if  you  are  very  young,  you 
can  fi>rm  no  idea  of  it,  unless  you  have  seen  Liston  in  Lord  Grizzle,  or 
Jack  Reeve  in  Abrahamides ;  no  disparagement  to  Barrymore  though ; 
be  was  as  good  as  nine-tenths  of  his  day  :  that  "'  stage  tread**  is  obso« 
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lete  now ;  but  how  it  was  bepraised  and  beworshipped  by  jonr  papa 
and  mamma !     The  legs  superlatively  proud  of  bearing  such  a  body, 
the  feet  speaking  their  conscious  dignity  of  belonging  to  the  legs,  each 
wrinkle  in  the  stocking*s  instep  and  ham  seemed  to  say  ^  how  all  these 
people  are  admiring  me  !**     There  were  guards,  and  battle-axes,  and 
shields,  and  spears,  and  a  throne !     Lawks  me !  I  had  never  seen  a 
throne  before ;  that  'm  to  say,  a  real,  genuine,  booa-fide  throne,  nothing 
but  pictures  of  them  in  books.     Sir  reader,  I  would  have  sacrificed  my 
dinner  every  day  for  the  next  month,  even  to  have  touched  (me  of  those 
blessed  battie-axes,  or  to  have  clutched  the  shaft  of  one  of  those  ho* 
noured  spears !     But  the  men  that  bore  them !     Oh !  to  their  gkrioos 
state,  ambition  could  not  dream  of  aspiring !     Then  the  ladies,  the  an- 
gels, let  deesses^  for  such  to  me  they  were,  to  be  gazed  on  only  at  a 
distance,  unapproachable  and  immaculate  I    How  beautiful  I  how  very, 
Tery  beautiful  they  were,  indeed  they  were,  whether  yon  call  thean 
women  or  goddesses !  how  much  more  than  lovely  I     Mortality*s  touch, 
or  the  voice  or  breath  of  earthliness  would  have  blasphemed  them. 
Yet  the  ploy-bill  informed  me  that  Hermione,  the  Juno,  the  tornado 
queen,  Hermione  was  ycleped  by  mortals  Mrs,  John8t(met  and  the 
tearful,  sad,  and  fond,  and  graciously  tender  Andromache,  was  grossly 
called  Miss  Norton^  and  that  both  were  real  women  I    But  I  would 
not,  I  could  not  believe  it,  even  though  the  white  cambric  handkerchief 
of  the  latter  told  me  it  had  just  left  the  profane  hands  of  the  laundress, 
it  was  folded  so  neatly :  and  how  prettily  those  pretty  fingers  unfolded 
it  to  my  view,  and  exhibited  the  nice  rectangular  creases  ere  it  was 
lifted  to  those  glorious  eyes  to  wipe  away  the  tears  which  did  not  g^ten 
there  I     Ah  me !  if  I  had  carried  a  hundred  hearts  under  my  wabtcoat, 
they  would  all  have  jumped  out  and  yielded  themselves  captives,  wil- 
ling, joyous  captives,    fiiut  bless  you,  reader,  I  have  been  in  like  predi- 
cament a  hundred  times  since ;  black,  brown,  fair,  and  coppery,  all  have 
held  me  in  their  thralls,  and,  as  I  thought  with  each,  past  escape.     It 
is  all  over  now,  and  I  am  as  free  as  a  weathercock.     How  I  followed 
every  step  and  waving  of  the  arms  with  my  earnest  gaze,  or  I  endea- 
voured to  do  so !  but  I  was  somewhat  perplexed  to  look  at  two  at  once. 
How  every  word  and  every  tone  trickled  through  my  ears  and  dn^yped 
into  my  heart  I  all  was  delicious,  soul-elevating,  and  soul-subjugating 
enchantment !  except  between  the  acts ;  and  then  I  was  reminded  that 
I  was  an  earthly  gallerian,  that  all  around  me  were  earthly.     It  would 
be  almost  profanation  of  the  sul^ect  to  turn  to  the  occurrences  of  the 
evening  pending  these  intervals ;  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me, 
that  the  impressions  which  I  took,  and  which  all  seemed  to  take,  could 
he  so  easily  thrown  away.     Amid  the  general  clapping  of  hands,  and 
thumping  with  sticks,  and  beating  with  hoofs,  that  followed  anything 
which  pleased  or  struck  the  multitude,  I  was  dumb  and  motionless ; 
I  had  no  power  to  bring  the  palms  of  my  hands  in  collision ;  the  vis 
insita  slept ;  nund  had  ceased  to  act  on  the  body.     There  was  one 
sympathetic  and  simple  creature  sitting  next  to  me   (not  the  one 
whose  **  geawnd  I  had  racked*^)  motionless  and  mute  as  myself,  but 
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she  found  breath  to  whisper  to  me,  **Arc  they  alive?'*  alluding  to 
the  beii^  on  the  stage.  ^  Oh,  yes,"  was  all  my  reply,  glad  to  give  the 
information,  and  not  a  jot  surprised  at  the  question.  But  bet^i^een  the 
acts  I  was  really  agonized ;  what  \iith  the  ugly  change  and  impatience 
€or  the  elevation  of  the  cruel  act  drop-scene,  1  could  scarcely  endure  my- 
aelfl  There  was  whistling  and  shouting,  and  hallooing  to  acquaint- 
anoea,  and  cork  drawing,  all  in  a  moment  from  the  descent  of  the  act- 
drop  :  ay,  ere  it  had  closed  the  view  in  entirely,  the  villany  began ;  and 
tbis  from  the  very  persons,  who,  a  second  or  two  ago,  ^^ere  sitting  with 
Mich  hungry  stillness  and  greedy  attention  !  AVhat  are  they  made  off 
Thb  was  interstitial  misery  ;  but  delight  and  ecstacy,  chokuig,  suffoca- 
ting ecstacy,  again  took  possession  of  me,  as  the  compassionatuig  screen 
withdrew  its  piesoenoe.  AVhat  a  bILss  is  ignorance !  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain I  could  not  now  be  bribed  to  sit  throi^h  the  play  of  **  Orestes,  or 
the  Distrest  Mother,**  as  it  was  acted  on  that  evening :  every  thing  was 
fiuiltless,  beautiful,  divine  then,  because  I  had  thought  no  more  about 
the  matter ;  I  had  examined  no  further  into  the  qualities  of  acting  than 
the  rest  of  the  public, — those  who  are  in  tlie  habit  of  deciding  the  fate 
of  a  histrionist.  In  short,  I  had  not  leanied  to  find  fault.  The  star, 
the  wondrous  magnet  of  the  evening,  the  being  who  drew  the  enthuai" 
astie  multitude  to  gaze  on  him,  was  he  who  figured  as  Orestes :  but  it 
was  Andromache  that  stood  pre-eminent  with  me,  sweet,  tender,  and 
sonl-dissolving  in  my  sight.  Folks  said  Hermione  was  the  finest ;  she 
may  have  been ;  but  I  have  ever  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  a  virago, 
whether  in  brocade  and  lace  and  diamonds,  silk  or  gingham,  or  in 
linsey-woolsey,  but  the  most  horrible  of  these  horrors,  is  a  genteel  vira- 
go f  Where  was  Astyanax  for  whom  Andromache  feared  and  grieved  ? 
IVhat  a  blessed  child  was  that  for  whom  she  moaned  and  wept !  And 
I  heard  Pyrrhus  tell  her,  ten  times  at  least,  with  boisterous,  bullying 
condescension,  that  he  loved  her,  and  I  disliked  Mr.  Burrymore,  and 
this  too  without  loving  Miss  Norton. 

Would  that  this  could  last  for  ever !  I  wished.  Oh  !  how  I  dreaded, 
whenever  my  thoughts  turned  to  realities,  how  I  dreaded  the  termina- 
tion, the  shutting  up  of  this  enchantment !  The  prospect  of  the  cur- 
tain falling,  people  all  going  away,  lights  extinguished,  and  the 
^  counting  house  T 

•*  Madam,  'tis  done,  your  orders  are  obeyed ; 
The  t^Tant  lies  expiring  at  the  altar  T 

said  the  boyish-murder ;  urged  by  the  o*er-mastering  passion  fur  her 
who  advised  the  act ;  while  his  mind  shook  in  terror  at  the  raging  im- 
pulses of  his  heart.  IIow  I  trembled  too !  Such  was  the  point,  the 
precise  moment  in  that  engrossing  incident,  when  a  loud  **  Ho,  Lord, 
IiqI — lio,  moy  hoy!  moy  hoy!"  broke  the  dense  ma«<s  of  spcctatorj^ 
into  another  commotion  of  heaving,  tossing,  and  yelling.  It  was  not 
my  doing  this  time,  but  I  felt  the  burning  of  shame  again  upon  mis 
"What's  the  matter?**  and  heedless  of  shins,  shoulders,  and  head^, 
down  plunged  a  constubk  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  dij'tnrbing  cry 
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uprose.     There  stood  Uermione  and  Orestes,  waiting  ncitlier  patieutlj 
nor  complacently,  I  ween,  but  striving  to  personify  both,  till  it  pleased 
the  inferior  deities  above  that  their  regalities  should  proceed  in  their 
hot  debate.     *^ Hallo!   what*s  the  matter  here?  Come  out;*^   in  the 
meekness  of  a  mastifTs  growl,  sud  constable,  at  the  same  instant  grip- 
ping the  collar  of  the  crier,  who,  with  his  left  hand  covering  his  sinister 
eye,  stood  two  benches  below  me, — "  Ck>me  out"     '•  Why  it  was  that 
chap,  yander — ^*twarn*t  my  fault :  ee  ulFed  a  big  gewzbree  at  me,  un 
us  ot  me  a  gob  o'  the  hoy,  and  welly  blinded  me.**     (This  is  a  sample 
of  the  English  I  was  set  to  learn,  in  obliteration  of  my  native  tongue, 
vide  chap.  1.)     Remonstrance  was  useless  ;  the  constable  was  obdurate, 
energetic  in  his  office  ;  and  upwards,  up  the  hill  of  legs  and  paunches, 
arms  and  heads,  remorseless  of  the  discomfiture  of  many  a  shawl,  the 
damage  of  sundry  white  cottons,  and  the  ^*  rucking**  of  countless  or 
uncounted  *'*' geawndsj^  he  dragged  the  offended  o^nder,  he  ousted 
the  man  of  the  wounded  optic.     Quiet  once  more  :  and  presently  all 
eyes  and  heads  were  pointed  as  before  the  **  row  beg^n.**      Hermione 
and  Orestes,  by  a  clapping  of  hands,  were  informed  that  they  might 
now  proceed.     I  was  throughout  so  earnest  in  my  attention,  so  fixed  in 
my  gaze,  and  took  impressions  of  all  I  saw  and  heard,  so  acutely  and 
deeply,  that  I  am  sure  I  could  liave  marshalled  every  step  of  foot,  posi- 
tion of  body,  motion  of  arm.     I  could  have  coursed  over  every  tone  of 
voice  which  I  heard  that  night,  fur  years  afterwards.     I  felt  everything, 
that  is,  I  understood  everything,  except  that  which  was  roost  uproari- 
ously applauded,  tliat  which  was  clapped  and  *^  bravoed**  by  the  audi- 
ence most  vehemently — ^the  mad  scene.     Young  and  ignorant  as  /  was, 
I  felt  sorry  that  it  was  done.     I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  what  I 
thought  of  it,  but  the  best  I  can  say  is,  it  seemed  to  be  the  action  and 
manner  of  a  man  who,  tired  of  a  task  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  as- 
sume an  appearance  of  grave  earnestness  against  the  grain,  was  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  the  matter  by  making  bombastic  fun  of  it.     I 
saw  the  same  character  performed  by  Booth,  at  Charieston,  in  South 
Carolina,  in  18*21,*  and  recollecteil  every  movement  of  Master  Betty. 


*  Bootli  w:us  an  extraordinary  man,  a  tnily  great  actor,  let  others 
say  what  they  will.  He  was  no  man*s  second.  Neither  was  he  a  cc^y- 
ist,  as  he  was  denounce<l  for  being.  Booth  could  not  "imitate.** 
AVhocvcr  talks  of  models^  or  of  schools  in  acting,  or  adopts  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  need  or  utility,  I  voluntarily  pronounce  to  be  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  dramatic  illustration.  In  its  operation,  acting 
makes  no  reference  to  memory  :  the  instant  memory  is  taxed,  the  spirit 
flics.  Kind-hearted  reader,  (for  I  begin  to  find  out  who  are  my 
readers,  and  I  may  so,  safely,  address  them,)  if  you  will  not  take  this 
from  me,  pray  accept  it  from  Pope  : 

"  When  memory  prevails, 
llie  solid  force  of  understanding  fails.'* 

A  repetition  of  reflection  is  mere  mimicry.     Booth's  acting:  was  a  per- 
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Booth  made  me  shudder  in  the  mad  scene.  It  is  by  a  reference  to 
theae  engravings  on  my  memory,  that  I  can  assure  myself  the  acting 
which  I  then  marvelled  at,  and  thought^  (that  is  to  say,  believed) — ^there 
was  not  much  thinking  in  the  matter,  **  I  took  it  as  the  vulgar  do,** — 
so  fine,  was  really  bad.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  dilate  on  this 
suljeet  hereafter ;  at  present  suffice  it  to  say,  that  acting  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  that  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  I  am  «tir«, 
at  least,  in  saying,  wa$  supposed  to  be.  The  drama  has  declined  :  it 
has  done  so  ever  since  minuets  were  banished.  Tragedy  went  out  of 
fiftshion  with  whalebone  petticoats  and  powdered  periwigs.  The 
**  tragedy  strut"  and  the  "  wow  wowing"  threw  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
dignity  over  the  actor,  and  enveloped  him  in  a  mysterious  halo  :  it  was 
so  unlike  anything  else  which  the  play -goers  could  sec  in  the  heavens 
above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  therefore 
did  they  admire  it. 

I  would  undertake  by  this  day  week  to  drill  a  bag  of  wool  into  as  good 
an  actor  as  many  of  their  favourites  were.  And  you  may  hear  them 
atill,  **  Ah !  we  shall  never  see  such  genuises  again  !"  Verily  I  hope 
not!  If  a  correct  view  of  acting,  and  of  what  true  acting  consists, 
were  generally  entertained ;  and  if  the  qualities  of  mind  which  are  indis* 
pensable  to  the  formation  of  the  actor,  were  fiurly  understood,  the  ex- 
cellent Shelley  would  not  have  spoken  in  contempt  of  the  player's  art. 
Were  acting  justly  regarded,  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  those  who 
pant  to  belong  \o  the  profession,  or  to  win  praises  by  amatcurship, 
would  presume  to  set  himself  before  a  theatrical  audience ;  then, 
perhaps,  an  actor  might  be  estimated  at  something  more  than  an  object 
at  which  vulgar  curiosity  may  pay  to  stare.  And  wc  should  require 
no  stronger  proof  of  utter  abscnse  of  honesty,  or  lack  of  ability  to  judge, 
than  were  furnished  by  themselves,  in  those  whose  pens  were  employed 
in  laudation  of  the  tragic  powers  of  a  boy.  They  did  not  confine  their 
admiration  to  the  boy*s  memoried  tact,  and  imitation  of  a  schooled 
manner,  or  I  should  not  pause  to  comment  on  their  honesty  or  judg- 
ment here.  They  gulled  themselves  and  "  the  world,"  by  "  critical" 
examinations  of  the  exhibition,  as  really  good  acting,  as  imagined  fcel- 
iiigs  and  creations  of  secondary  existence :  and,  in  their  computation, 
elevated  the  boy  Betty  to  a  level  with — ay,  to  an  eminence  above  the 


vasion  of  mind  in  the  entirety  of  corporeal  functions :  it  was  thought 
dashing  its  influence  to  every  nerve,  and  nene  sending  back  to  the 
thought,  an  increaserl  tenacity.  His  acting  was  imagination  of  the 
highest  order,  intensely  physicalized.     Hear  Pope  again  : 

**  When  beams  of  warm  imagination  play. 
The  memory's  sofl  figures  melt  away." 

Booth's  failing,  I  fear,  was  a  deficiency  of  moral  strength  :  he  could 
not  battle  with  and  overcome  the  assaults  of  mortification  and  disap- 
pointroent :  they  bore  too  hard  upon  his  nature  :  he  had  not  th«  elasti- 
city and  rebound  which  arc  necessary  in  that  combat. — P.  V. 
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noblest  theatrical  spirits  of  the  day.  Had  there  been  truth  in  ^ 
*'  criticisms  ;**  had  he  merited  the  eulogies  which  were  awarded  to  him  ; 
had  he  deser\'ed  a  hundredth  part  of  them,  the  boy  must  have  possessed 
the  constitutional  temperament,  mingling  with  an  innate  fountain  of 
moral  fivculties,  which  would  have  flourished  and  widened  in  manhood  ; 
and  thought  and  experience  would  have  invigorated  them  in  years : 
whereas  the  result  in  manhood  was  decline,  insuf&ciency.  The  original 
principle,  the  grand  faculty,  the  sacred  fire  was  not  there,  or  it  could 
not  have  perished  so :  it  would  have  battled  against  the  Clarices  of  a  sa- 
tiated curiosity,  and  fought  its  way  up  to  triumph. 

This  body-clipping  and  mind  grasping  subject  of  tragedy,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  farce  of  *'  Love  laughs  at  LocksmiUis,**  and  a  glorious 
farce  it  is.  Only  to  think  of  the  ei!ect  it  had  on  me !  The  very 
boards,  the  benches,  the  pillars  and  walls,  seemed  built  up  and  dove- 
tailed of  laughs.  I,  who  had  been  so  full  of  the  sympathies  and  passions 
of  Orestes,  alternately  swelling,  weeping,  choking,  and  shivering,  was 
as  hearty  a  participator  in  the  fun,  as  the  wisest  and  ablest  play-goer 
in  the  house.  I  screamed  with  laughter,  to  the  excoriation  of  my  tra- 
chea ;  my  jaws  ached  with  incessant  cachination ;  my  o*er-bubbling 
eyes  would  have  swamped  a  jolly-boat,  and  my  poor  ribs  complained  of 
cracking  with  the  repetition  of  peal  on  peal  of  my  free,  unsuppressed, 
uproarious,  absolute  relish  of  the  humour !  What  a  capital,  clever 
fellow  was  Risk !  (Mr  Jones,)  and  Solomon  Lob,  (little  Lancaster,) 
was  a  bladder  of  laughing  gas  to  me.  And  how  painfully,  amidst  it 
all,  did  my  thoughts  turn  to  the  drawing  to  a  close  of  all  this  enjoy- 
ment. I  almost  trembled  at  its  approach;  and  like  one  who  has 
glanced  at  something  which  he  fears,  1  turned  away  my  eyes :  still  the 
ugly  spectre  drew  me  towards  it,  and  the  end  did  come.  Oh  !  that 
some  power  would  kindly  arrest  that  falling  curtain  I  No,  no,  the 
floor  rose  up  to  meet  it ;  and  the  opening  diminished,  narrower,  was  a 
crevice,  a  line  of  light,  now  shut  as  closely  as  a  jar  of  preserved  dam- 
sons in  my  grandmother*s  cupboard.  Still  I  sat  with  my  eyes  rivetted 
on  the  baize,  that  closer  out,  that  black  door  which  iMuriered  the  en- 
trance to  Elysium.  Still  I  sat ;  I  knew  nothing  of  the  people  leaving 
the  theatre.  The  only  reality  of  which  I  was  sensible  was  the  gradual 
darkening  :  how  long  I  remained  I  cannot  tell.  1  knew  not  that  I  was 
quite  alone,  till  an  unpleased  voice  hailed  me  with  *^  Hallo !  youngster, 
what  arc  you  doing  here  ?*^  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  shoulder. 
As  my  head  was  bent,  resting  on  the  palms  of  my  hands,  which  again 
rested  on  my  knees,  he  supposed  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and  saw  me  as  he 
was  extinguishing  the  lights  against  the  gallery  walls.  I  look  around ; 
nothing  but  dingy  vacancy,  unoccupied  benches  !  I  stepped  upwards, 
and  at  the  top  turned  round,  paused  to  take  a  last  look,  and  then 
plunged  down  the  stairs  with  reckless  rapidity,  not  daring  to  trust  my- 
self with  a  moderation  of  step,  because  I  should  think  back  if  I  did  ;  and 
with  the  impetus  fell  headlong  into  the  street,  so  grazing  and  scraping 
my  palms :  luckily  the  pain  bodily  which  this  occasioned,  anodyned 
the  pain  moral,  and  restored  me  to  my  senses.  I  hastened  home  to  bed 
supperless  and  sleepless,  for  I  was  very,  very  busy  all  night. 
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Ton  may  be  sure,  reader,  I  was  surrounded  with  catcchisers  noxt 
momiiig,  who  were  curious  to  know  what  I  thought.  ^*  Well,  Pel,*' 
how  did  yoa  like  the  play  ?"  Like  it !  *'  Come,  Pel.,  let  us  hear  all 
■boot  it."  These  questions  were  put  by  several  who  had  witnessed  the 
perftmumces :  but  among  my  acquaintances,  that  is,  those  who  sup- 
pond  tiiey  knew  roe,  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  of  an  od- 
dity ;  tlim  was,  consequently,  a  curiosity  to  know  how  a  play,  for  the 
firrt  time,  would  operate  on  an  oddity,  and  doubtless  a  hearty  laugh  at 
mj  mmplkity  was  in  the  perspective  of  their  questions :  and  they  had 
their  langfa ;  but  the  wind  that  raised  it  blew  from  a  quarter  unex- 
pected by  them.  I  commenced  at  the  opening  of  the  farce,  and  ^*  ran 
it  tiuougli,'*  scene  and  circumstance,  from  beginning  to  end ;  repeating 
nmch  of  Hie  cUalogne  on  the  road ;  tickling  myself  and  my  hearers  wiUi 
the  incipient  Toryism  of  Rbk,  who,  *'*'  when  his  farm  was  taken,** 
would 

**  Hire  a  lout  to  wield  the  flail. 
Small  beer  should  serve  the  bumpkin  : 
While  he,  by  guzzling  home-brewed  ale. 
Grew  rounder  than  a  pumpkin — 
Grew  rounder  than  a  pumpkin.** 

Ilieii  I  **  ahold  the  fine  picture  of  Chupiter  and  Danae,  to  de  Arsh- 
pishop  of  Cologne— drapery  and  all — and  put  up  mine  oomprella,  de 
clondsh  vas  sho  pootiful,  and  sheemed  as  if  dey  vas  choost  coin  to  rain.** 
But  the  flower  of  the  exhibition  was  a  double  of  Vigil  and  old  Totter- 
too,  before  the  painter's  door — ^Vigil  upbraiding  the  old  man  with  his 
age  end  ocular  dimness,  and  Totterton  peevishly  replying  with  his  shrill 
pipe,  **  Blen  us  f*  and  chuckling  in  falsetto  in  triumph  over  Vigil, 
wiioee  boasted  keenness  had  failed  to  detect  what  old  Totterton  saw, 
^  the  carriage  of  letters  by  the  first-floor  mail,**  &c.  Oh !  they  had  it  over 
and  over  again.  Totterton  and  Vigil  became  a  pest.  **  But  the  tra- 
gedy, PeL ;  what  did  you  think  of  the  tragedy  ?**  ^*  How  did  you  like 
the  tragedy  ?**  Hah !  the  curtain  refused  to  rise  for  their  entertain- 
meot  on  that  subject  I  was  silent.  I  remember  all  my  mirth  for- 
sook me ;  and  they,  in  their  wisdoms,  came  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
that  I  had  no  taste  for  tragedy,  and  that  if  ever  I  turned  **  play  actor,** 
I  should  shine  in  comedy.  Grood  judges  of  the  future,  were  they  not  ? 
I  revelled  in  ^  tragedy**  silently,  unseen,  in  remotenesses ;  it  was  too 
sacred  ibr  the  worki*s  eyes.  Parents,  guides,  guardians,  and  elders,  are 
all,  in  their  own  fiuicy,  apt  discriminators  of  the  indications  of  future 
promise  in  children.  Parents  are  most  liberally  endowed  with  this  fa- 
cnhj  of  penetration.  They  ever  see  a  future  military  hero  in  the  boy 
who  is  fbnd  of  looking  at  a  red  coat  and  flourishing  a  sword  of  lath. 
R.  A.  is  certainly  in  the  distance,  if  a  child  scrawl  some  crooked  lines 
for  arms  and  l^;s,  and  drop  a  blotch  for  a  head ;  and  the  shoving  a  paper 
boat  across  a  tub  of  water,  is  the  first  nautical  essay  of  him  who  is  to 
discoTcr  the  N.W.  passage.     I  was  inordinately,  passionately  fond  of 
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bathing  and  swimming  under  water,— -remaining  there  till  I  was  ex- 
hausted :  I  wonder  they  did  not  see  that  I  should  become  a  pearl-diver. 

My  hour  of  weekly  communion  with  my  father  arrived,  and  brought 
about  the  same  exhibition,  with  different  results,  He  was  surprised  at 
my  retention  of  the  farce,  and  asked  me  ^  of  the  tragedy.*^  1  made  no 
reply ;  till,  on  his  going  into  detail,  I  at  length  said,  ^*  Oh,  father,  I 
cannot  talk  of  it ;  I  seem  to  swing  in  the  air  when  I  think  of  it  !**  He 
instantly  changed  the  subject. 

How  often  after  this,  during  the  short  time  I  yet  remained  with  my 
uncle,  did  I  race  down  to  the  stage-door,  for  the  mere  chance  of  look- 
ing at  an  actor  or  actress  as  they  passed  in  or  out,  or  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  lamplighter  or  a  scene-shifter,  such  happy  mortals,  such  superlative 
beings  did  I  think  they  were ;  and  after  on  one  occasion  of  gallerying 
and  one  of  pitting,  (to  which  latter  I  was  promoted  by  an  aunt,  not  my 
master-uncle*s  wife,  she  was  of  the  "  opposite  to  St.  Peter's"  creed,) 
how  much  did  I  covet  the  possibility  of  being  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  walking  in  a  procession,  or  of  standing  among  the  gallant  guards, 
(though,  sooth  to  say,  there  were  queer  looking  things  among  them  oc- 
casionally,) attendant  on  some  of  the  kings  and  queens  and  heroes ! 
But  all  this  was  a  vain  hope,  it  could  never  be  realized ;  yet  on  those 
very  boards,  no,  for  that  building  was  burnt  down,  in  the  very  place  of 
those  boards,  the  first  time  I  entered  that  theatre,  twenty-three  years 
after  my  ^*  flitting**  from  the  counting-house,  home,  and  England,  was 
to  fulfil  an  engagement,  in  targe  tetters,  to  play  Jive  nights  omljf,  a 
series  of  Shakspeare*s  tragic  glories,  *^  By  Mb.  Verjuice,  being  his 
first  appearance  in  this  theatre  ;**  and  I  swear  to  you,  reader,  if  you 
won*t  take  it  without  an  oath,  I  was  not,  on  this  occasion,  half  so  great 
a  man  in  my  own  opinion,  as  I  thought  a  message  deliverer  twenty- 
three  years  prior  to  this  singular  event. 

There  was  no  lack  of  murmuring  as  to  my  going  to  the  play ;  "  it 
would  come  to  no  good,"  and  all  the  usual  terrors  of  consequence  were 
spread  out  in  detail.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  see  the  evil  of  it, 
I  never  could  to  thb  hour ;  yet  I  think  I  have  hod  my  lessons,  and  I 
have  pried  into  the  affair  with  a  close  eye  ;  I  have  turned  it  over  sourly 
and  soberly,  philosophically  and  coolly,  doatingly  and  hatingly.  Per- 
haps if  others  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  theatrical  representations 
to  the  extent  that  I  have  done,  they  will  be  less  averse  to  them ;  nay, 
some  of  them  will  be  surprised  at  themselves  for  holding  such  opinions. 
Few,  however,  are  disposed  to  think  earnestly  on  matters  which  are 
not  directly  in  the  channel  of  their  pursuits  and  occupations. 

Much,  most,  if  not  entirely  all  the  evil  which  the  opponents  find  in 
dramatic  representations  they  carry  to  the  theatre  themselves,  buckled 
under  their  own  belts.  There  is  a  preparation  of  the  senses,  perhi^ps 
by  rather  an  established  obtuseness,  or  a  temporary  debasement  of  the 
intellect,  which  causes  them  to  see  that  which  is  neither  shown  nor  re- 
motely intended  to  be  shown  ;  they  see,  also,  an  encouragement  to  vice, 
in  the  lashing  which  it  receives  from  scorn ;  an  induction  to  falsehood 
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itt  the  ridieule  to  which  it  ezpoBes  itself,  and  tlie  censure  which  whips 
it ;  tfaej  diMcaver  a  lesson  of  immorality  in  the  unwinding  and  out- 
spfeiding  of  broad  light  to  the  tortuous  course  of  villainous  deception ; 
•lid  the  branding  oimoini  turpitude  with  infamy  and  shame,  they  iu- 
Mt  b  a  **  biul  exao^tle.**  These  arc  fools,  you  will  say ;  g^^anted. 
But  I  have  heard  more  railers  of  this  description  than  of  any  other ; 
tlieae  ana  liieir  soundest  alignments  against  theatrical  representatiom. 
My  experience  of  these  railers  has  told  me  they  are  more  perceptively 
than  practically  virtuous.*  They  have  lots  of  precepts  always  at  hand. 
Hie  demonliaation  is  not  in  Uie  theatrical  representation;  I  could 
aaaily  find  parallels  for  illustration  of  my  meaning,  hut  I  will  let  it 
stand  as  it  is  just  now ;  but  let  me  say  I  do  not  include  in  this  list  of 
merely  perceptively  virtuous,  those  who  have  never  entered  a  theatre. 
There  are  hundreds  who  would  pass  a  rigid  ordeal,  yet  show  pure  in 
thought  and  act,  who  shrink  at  the  very  word  theatre,  apply  it  how  you 
will ;  used  figuratively  or  otherwise,  as  **  the  theatre  of  life  ;**  the 
sound  shocks  them ;  it  is,  with  them,  an  unpronounceable  word ;  taught 
by  habit  and  education  they  so  regard  it.  Still  I  will  say,  and  I  say 
it  onsneeringly,  not  unkindly,  their  judgment  is  on  a  par  with  the  re- 
ligion of  these  railers,  the  perceptively  virtuous ;  it  is  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance,  a  matter  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  they  have  never  in- 
quired into  the  truth  of  what  they  have  been  told  ;  they  **  took  it  as  the 
vulgar  do  ;**  and  the  most  thinking  of  the  railers  have  greatly  erred  in 
mistaking  effects  for  causes,  less  tlian  by  attributing  effect  to  other  cause 
than  the  true  one.  Even  with  the  preparation  of  the  senses  before  al- 
luded to,  a  sobering,  beneficial,  and  delightfully  instructive  result  often- 
times obliterates  the  grosser  feelings,  oblivionizes  this  preparation.  If 
I  can  attest  the  truth  <^  this  remark  in  one  instance  only,  I  have  a  right 
to  infer  that  the  instance  is  not  an  isolation ;  but  I  have  known  it  to 
occur  with  others,  I  have  experienced  it  in  myself  frequently,  and  my 
lud-out  plans  have  been  abandoned  :  straight  from  the  theatre  tongue- 
less,  home  to  bed  to  enjoy  there,  over  anil  over  again,  what  I  had 
seen  and  heard ;  and  this,  too,  without  falling  in  love  with  the  act- 


Well  :  shortly  after  this  my  first  play -going,  I  ran  away,  I  have 
led  yoo  to  expect  a  detail  of  Uiis  freak,  which  I  will  give  by  and  by. 
Now,  hafe  you  not,  readers  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  class,  (if  you 
have  read  so  £ur,)  settled  it  in  your  minds  that  I  so  abstracted  myself 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  *' stage-player  ?"  Aye,  tiiat  you  have. 
^  The  attraction  was  irresistible ;  it  was  a  devouring  infatuation,  and 
yon  foresaw  the  eveDt.**  Hokl :  **  you  do  conclude  too  fast.**  I  did 
not  run  awmy  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  stage.     My  imagination 

*  Here,  once  for  all,  I  will  declare  my  creed  of  moralities.  All  vir- 
tue I  sum  up  in  two  words,  benevoWce  and  sincerity.  All  crime 
I  oonprise  in  cruelty  and  hypocrisy.  There  is  cruelty  in  a  smile, 
sometimes ;  there  is  crudty  in  a  cold  look  ;  there  is  cruelty  in  with- 
holding a  kind  word. — P.  V. 

r 
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gazed  over  an  immense  extent  of  physical  prospect,  and  I  brought  it 
Under  my  touch,  long  before  my  eye  rested,  for  a  permanence,  on  the 
creations  of  the  drama.  After  this  "  first  play,"  I  served  a  seven  years* 
apprenticeship  to  excitements  and  carelessnesses,  to  watchfulness  and 
recklessness,  to  adventure  and  dreaminess,  in  a  variety  of  climates  and 
country,  and  amidst  diversities  of  character  and  associates,  and  changes 
of  condition,  ere  I  entered  on  the  vexatious  and  gladdening,  the  baffling 
and  encouraging,  pilgrimage  of  the  histrionist. 

'  In  closing  my  first  chapter,  I  announced  to  the  reader  that  I  should 
speak  of  my  abstraction  of  myself  from  home  in  the  second.  Here  is 
the  conclusion  of  my  third  chapter,  and  I  have  not  yet  reached  so  far 
on  my  life's  road  as  that  event.  I  promise  to  dash  at  once  into  it  in 
my  next. 


CHAPTER  n^ 

Monthly  depository,  August,  1838. 

Grapnel.  And  he  is  fairly  gone  ? 

Schoolmaster,   Fairly  or  foully. 

Gone  he  is,  Sir. 
Grapnel.  Then  he  will  ne*er  return. 

Schoolmaster,   AVTiy  think  you  so  ? 

You  speak  as  'twere  your  wish. 
Grapnel,  I  care  not  how — 

The  sea  will  swallow  him,  or  he  will  hang — 

But  not  return — 
Schoolmaster.   I  do  not  wish  your  prophecy  may  prove 

Your  gift.  Old  Plat. 

I  HAD  complotted  with  a  boy,  almost  my  only  companion,  that  we 
should  abscond  together.  The  precise  hour  was  to  depend  on  his  oon- 
venience  :  in  the  interim,  I  carefully  noted  down,  from  Patterson's  book 
of  roads,  every  turn  we  should  take  on  our  route  to  Liverpool.  I  had 
marked  the  t^tances  and  gentlemen's  seats,  and  all  other  distingutihing 
points  of  the  journey — so  that  I  was  prepared  with  my  maps  eflfectually 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  enquiring  a  foot  of  the  road,  though  I  had 
never  been  three  miles  on  it  previously ;  and  the  whole  was  one  hun- 
dred and  four  miles.  So  firmly  had  I  resolved  on  the  enterprise,  tiiat 
my  impatience  increased  with  every  minute  of  his  delay :  when  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  transferred  the  arbitration  of  the  affiur  to  my 
hands.  My  uncle  took  a  journey  to  Ireland ;  and  being  not  altogether 
compunctionless,  I  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence ;  for,  insignificant  as  I  was,  there  were  matters  of  trust  confided- 
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-  to  me :  it  was  sufficiently  criminal  to  break  the  bonds*  at  all ;  we  agree<l> 
dierefoiret  to  await  his  return.  Meantime,  another  accident  induced  me 
to  abandon  the  scheme  entirely.  My  father  showed  me  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  my  uncle,  containing  the  following  words: — 
**  Grive  my  love  to  my  nephew,  and  tell  him,  it  will  yield  me  pleasure, 
and  Ami  profit,  to  find  all  right  in  his  department  on  my  return.**  I 
have  that  letter,  a  demy  sheet,  all  filled  with  close  \iTiting  on  three 
sides,  the  fourth  written  on  the  doubles,  and  that  blessed  paragraph 
before  my  eyes  now^,  as  clearly,  and  as  freshly  as  in  the  moment  my 
fiUher  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  see  every  creased  fold  of  the  paper,  and 
the  beautiful  running  text,  as  distinctly  as  I  did  twenty -six  years  ago ; 
and  I  remember  too,  the  laying  my  open  palms  on  my  face  und  eyes  in 
the  delicious  emotion  which  the  paragraph  occasioned ;  and  I  feel  again 
the  gentle  tap  o£  my  fathcr*s  finger  on  my  hands,  while  so  engaged ; 
and  I  hear  his  voice  again,  as  he  says,  "  Come,  come,  that^s  right,  but 

you  should*nt **  and  he  said  no  more.     \\'hat  a  world  of  joy  and 

bUas  burst  upon  me  in  that  instant.  As  the  letter  contained  matter  of 
business,  I  was  despatched  to  the  country  seat  of  my  imcle*s  partner, 
who,  on  reading  it,  relaxed  his  magisterial  brows,  (he  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace,)  pointed  to  the  word  ^^prqfit"  and  gave  me  the  letter,  that 
I  m)|^ht  read  the  passage  again.  That  ^*  profit*'  was  the  lca.st  of  the 
letter's  beauty :  I  say  so  without  affectation,  I  felt  so  then,  and  I  have 
e\*er  felt  so.  The  squire,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  a  truly  benevolent 
man,  thought  profit  the  binding  word,  the  lever  to  move  me.  I  looked, 
as  I  felt,  the  happiest  of  mortals,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  suppo6c 
I  had  been  "  drinking  something."  Pish !  he  could  not  understand  me. 
^ly  uncle  had  never  t^ilked  of  love  before  to  me.  From  the  hall  I  made 
all  speed  to  my  friend  George,  to  tell  him  I  could  not  go  with  him  ;  he 
was  astonished !  *^  No,  I  could  not  leave  my  uncle.*'  And  how  long 
was  this  feeling  to  remain  with  me  ?  Nous  verrons, — however,  the 
effect  was  instantly  powerful.  I  was  up  early  and  blithely  in  tlie 
morning:  eontinued  a  steady  industry  and  attention  through  the 
dav,  had  no  dreams  as  I  sat  at  the  desk :  I  examined  closelv  into 
every  trifle  connected  with  my  duties,  or  which  was  committed  to 
my  charge  ;  performed  many  of  my  points  twice  or  thrice  over,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  on  them ;  arranged  and  rearranged  the  divi- 
sioDS  of  packages ;  felt  nothing  that  seemed  like  weariness  or  lassi- 
tude ;  and  anticipated  my  uncle's  return  with  joy.  lie  came,  met  his 
wife,  children,  and  others,  with  warmth  of  affection,  deferring  every 
mark  of  kindness  to  me,  except  the  "  How  d*ye  do.  Pel  ?'*  Well,  I 
comforted  myself  with  the  surprise  he  would  receive  when  business 
hours  arrived  to  g^ve  him  opportunity  for  exercising  his  glance  of  ex- 
amination. I  suppose  he  did  find  all  right,  because  he  gave  me  a  cold 
guimea  ;  for  he  said  nothing  to  me  in  giving  it.  To  me  a  guinea  was 
an  immense  sum  ;  but  it  wiis  words  that  I  wanted  with  it ;  from  him 
five  kind  wonls  only  w<»uld  more  have  delighted  me,  would  have  lxM»n 
of  more  service  to  me,  than  fil>y  such  guineas.  lie  said  nothing  ;  ami 
the  bright  and  beautiful  glo^  of  new  delight  in  existence,  was  at  once 
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ei^tingoished.  I  was  left  to  cranch  the  harsh,  salt,  and  corrodit^  ash6» 
in  a  deeper,  tongueless,  soundless,  hushed  up  misery.  I  could  not  en- 
dure it,  indeed  I  could  not.  If  I  had  reasoned  on  the  pcnnt, — but  I 
could  not  reason  on  such  points,  I  could  not  reason  after  the  world's 
fashion :  if  I  had,  or  could  so  have  reasoned,  what  hetter  proof  of  my 
^ncle*8  kindness  and  satisfaction  was  necessary  ?  He  gare  me  a  guinea 
silently,  I  was  to  draw  my  inferences  fVom  it.  Perhi^iB  I  mig^  haTe 
drawn  a  different  inference  if  I  had  not  frequently,  nay,  I  think  always, 
seen  him  accompany  his  gifts  and  present*  to  other  young  people  with 
some  playful  jest,  or  more  endearing  token  of  afifection.  Reader,  you 
will  perhaps  say,  did  not  that  guinea  convey  a  rolume  of  good* will  and 
praise,  considering  your  condition  ?  Not  to  me :  I  toll  you  I  was  de- 
ficient in  common-sense ;  and  I  did  not  see  how  the  mere  act  of  giving 
money  was  a  proof  of  alfSection.  I  never  could  see  it  in  that  light.  To 
me  the  affection  was  ever,  ever  virill  he,  in  the  manner ;  and,  believe  me, 
I  am  skilled  enough  to  understand  the  manner.  I  know  whether  it  is 
true  or  treacherous,  whether  it  is  a  jewel  drawn  up  ftxnn  the  rich  and  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  the  heart,  or  the  paltry  paste  which  form  and  fiuhion 
make  current ;  and  I  ever  did,  and  ever  shall,  prefer  a  reward  of  looks  and 
words  from  a  warm,  abundant,  and  fVeely-giving  nature,  to  any  money 
which  may  come  coldly.  This  is  nonsense,  I  know ;  to  he  surd  it  is : 
call  me  whimsical,  eccent^c,  or  worse,  if  you  please.  I  tell  you  ag«in, 
I  love  the  caress  of  a  child,  or  the  gambols  with  which  a  dog  expresses 
his  joy  at  seeing  me,  better  than  a  thousand  **  how  d*ye  doV*  or  ^  we 
are  most  happy  to  see  you*s  ;**  with  very  few  exceptions.  My  relative 
estimate  of  each  becomes  daily  more  firmly  rooted ;  and  Were  it  not  for 
occasional  renovating  flashes  which  I  feel  in  sincere  sympathy,  from 
most  rare-hearted  and  morally  constituted  creatures,  I  should  think  of 
the  "  how  d*ye  do*s,**  and  treat  them,  as  lifeless  things.  Call  me  ec- 
centric again,  you  do  not  know  all,  I  shall  come  to  the  end  of  my  story, 
perhaps  ;  and  you  wiil  not  know  alL 

Well :  this  was  the  coup  de  grace  to  my  hesitation :  it  struck  down 
every  counselling  cling ;  brushed  away  every  shadowy  warning  ;  and 
that  hour  I  reeled  along  to  my  friend  George.  " 111  go  directly— di- 
rectly— ^now  !*  said  I  to  begin  with.  "  What  has  happened  ?"  he  en- 
quired in  astonishment.  ^  Nothing ;  that  is,  every  thing :  come,  are 
you  ready  V*  After  a  few  more  wcnxis  in  debate,  we  agpreed  to  start  in 
the  morning  at  three  o'clock ;  and  join  each  other  on  a  bridge  two 
miles  from  the  town.  I  returned  home,  packed  up  a  few  artklea  f^tim 
my  scanty  wardrobe,  with  a  book  or  two,  in  a  bundle,  then  lay  down, 
to  wait  through  the  long  interval  till  three  o'clock.  Now  reflection 
came  upon  me,  and  for  a  time  it  was  bitter ;  yet,  I  will  fivnkly  own, 
that  bitter  was  not  drawn  from  remorse  of  conscience  in  the  dishonest 
act  of  deserting  my  duty,  or  betraying  a  trust.  I  declare  to  you, 
reader,  I  really  believed  my  uncle  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me ;  I 
had  no  other  thought  in  reference  to  him,  than  that  my  abeoonding 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  him,  for  it  would  release  him  from  all  further 
trouble  on  my  account.     Angry,  he  perhajps,  would  be  that  I  had  de- 
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oared  him;  but  for  the  anger  I  had  no  compunctioas  vioitiiigB.     I 
thought  also,  that  erery  uidividaal  in  his  own  family,  would  be  re- 
joioed  when  they  were  told  in  the  morning  that  "  Pel.  had  run  away/* 
One  or  two  of  them,  at  least,  I  am  now  sure  I  wronged  by  such  opi- 
monaof  them ;  I  did  not  know,  I  could  not  think  so,  at  that  time.    But 
I  gufllBfed  acutely  in  reflecting  how  severe  an  afiliction  this  course  of 
oondoct  would  bring  to  my  father :    how  utterly  his  hopes  would  be 
croihed ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  I  knew  he  was  not  a  man  of  such 
as  to  mew  a  boy  up  in  prison  and  shew  him  freedom,  and  ex- 
■sd  verdure,  and  hills  and  waters,  through  the  grated  window, 
in  Older  to  extinguish  his  love  for  them ;  he  knew  that  a  log  and  chain 
to  «  ooltfiB  heels,  though  they  may  check  his  ability  to  frisk  awhile,  are  little 
likelj  to  subdue  his  inclination  for  a  caper  when  the  log  is  taken  off  : 
he  Imew  me  better  than  they  did ;  and  I  thought  he  thought  I  should 
never  do  any  good  there,  and  he  was  right.     Oh  I  the  wisdom  and 
prndential  caution  of  grey  beards,  (or  wigs,)  which  smother  up  the 
five  of  youth,  while  they  constantly  pour  oil  upon  it,  and  think  they  are 
qoendung  it     Will  not  a  recollection  of  their  own  youth  teach  them  ? 
Have  they  not  seen,  daily,  that  the  dammed  up  waters  overflow  their 
bouids  and  run  to  waste  of  themselves  and  destruction  to  others  ?     Do 
thej  not,  each  day  of  their  g^dance,  see  the  collected  and  accumulated 
deains  ontbursting  from  the  barriers  and  chains  in  which  they  have 
ftxiliehly  compressed  them ;    breaking  out  because  the  victims  were 
chained,  and  felt  the  galling  ?    But  the  old  channel  is  fairly  digged  and 
deeply,  the  way  well  beaten ;  it  is  the  road  on  which  our  fathers,  grand- 
firtfaen,  and  great  grandfathers  have  travelled  before  us.     It  is  of  vene- 
rable age,  a  sacred  institution  of  our  ancestors.     And  so  many  able 
hooks  of  direction  have  been  written  by  so  many  able  men  I  should 
we  presume  to  question  their  worth,  their  inestimable  value,  should 
we  dare  to  innovate,  to  deviate,  to  change  ?     What  arrogance !     Do 
these  aiders  forget,  yes  they  do,  that  able  men  may  have  had  no 
fyther  aim  than  beating  that  pfurticular  road  into  smoothness  ?     Wedded 
to  prgudioe,  they  were  selfish  guides  oftentimes ;  bigoted  in  a  creed, 
they  were  interested  finger-posts.     As  you  see  in  going  into  a  town, 
**  the  shortest  way  by  the  Stag  ;**  that  is  the  landlord  of  the  Stag*s 
creed.     ^  The  nearest  way  to  the  Strand  through  the  Lowther  Ar- 
cade.**    How  kind,  how  considerate  is  that  notice,  the  good-natured 
pedestrian  thinks !  so  I  thought  one  day  when  I  was  very  much  fa- 
tigued.     Poohl  pooh!  the  shopkeepers  in  the  Arcade  put  up  that 
board.     The  highest  endeavour  of  these  intellectual  gxude-posts  has 
been  directed  to  prevent  your  looking  for  any  other,  or  to  show  you 
Aeirs  was  the  best,  sii^est,  and  most  beautiful.      And   you  never 
dreemed  of  making  an  experimental  survey  yourself,  or  you  might  have 
been  convinced  out  of  your  credulity.     Is  not  this  true  ?     Is  there  one 
in  «  thousand  who  breaks  out  into  the  infidelity  of  thinking  that  what 
lie  was  taught  is  not  all  truth  ?     Dare  one  in  a  thousand  become  scep- 
tioal  on  those  matters  which  he  believed  in  his  childhood  and  boyhood  ? 
No,  no,  he  dreads  the  obloqny  of  such  heresy,  as  he  fear*  it  on  more 
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sacred  matters.  That  dread,  and  that  dread  only,  binds  him  in  both  : 
and  what  a  concentration  of  influences,  what  masses  of  established 
jKiwer  combine  ngainst  every  effort  to  induce  pec^le  to  think  out  of  the 
covenanted  track  I  And  daring  indeed  is  that  man,  who,  bursting'  the 
shackles  of  convention,  effects  his  freedom  at  the  expense  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  sanity.  The  question  considered  by  the  mass,  t.  #•,  every  body, 
except  such  dnrers,  never  is,  "  >\Tiat  is  right  ?"  but  "  What  is  the 
custom  ?" — ^and  that  decides  the  "  order  of  the  course." 

With  few  exceptions,  and  these  are  yet  rarer  among  the  great  ones, 
the  principle  taught^  the  motive  of  action,  and  the  stimulant  to  exer- 
tion through  life,  which  are  most  carefully  implanted  in  our  seminaries 
of  education,  are  in  direct  contravention  to  the  most  valuable  injnnctkm 
in  the  Christian  doctrine ;  which  though  told  to  the  pupil  over  and  over 
again  leaves  no  mark  except  an  almost  invisible  scratch  that  suggests 
an  occasional  joke.  Oh,  but  the  teaching  is  very  impressive.  This 
teaching  is  everlasting  contention  for  superiority.  Here  is  the  foun- 
dation stone,  here  are  the  steps  and  pinnacle-top  of  their  system.  Sel- 
fishness in  germ,  fruit,  and  essence.  Acquisition  of  knowledge,  or, 
more  closely  to  speak,  learning,  (for  learning,  however  its  poesessors 
may  be  self-elevated  in  supremacy,  is  not  always  knowledge,)  is  made, 
not  for  the  love  of  knowledge,  not  as  a  source  of  hajqpiness  to  our- 
selves, nor  as  a  treasure-house  from  which  we  can  dispense  happiness 
to  others,  (papa  and  mamma's  gratified  vanity  excepted,)  but  for  the 
superiority  it  yields — the  word  superiority  having  altogether  a  genuine 
Tory  sense,  viz.,  rule,  authority,  domination,  power  over  those  who 
chance  to  be  less  endowed.*  Such  is  the  system^s  object,  never  con- 
fessed, embellished  by  occasional  triumphs,  a  feather  in  the  cap,  a  paltry 
fanfaronnade.  The  principle  is  fed  most  plenteously :  all  its  dibrts, 
its  plans,  attractions,  displays,  are  for  the  constant  nutriment  of  that 
evil  to  which  they  say  man  is  naturally  prone,  originally  and  inescapa- 
bly bom.  At  all  events  if  they  do  not  find  it  there,  they  take  won- 
drous pains  to  place  it  and  plant  it,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  its 
not  growing  up.  Yes,  their  doctrine  inculcates  the  theory  and  practice 
of  selfishness,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  e\'ery  day 
they  drawl  out  some  verbiage  about  "  loving  your  neighbour  as  your- 
self." "  If  thy  brother  offend  thee  seventy  times  seven,  forgive  him," 
&c.,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  must  be,  (for  I  can  conceive 
no  other  result — ^true,  I  do  not  lo<»k  through  their  spectacles,)  a  laugh 
at  these  precepts  of  love  and  forgiveness.     No,  no,  the  pupils  never 


*  They  have  neither  the  courage  to  proclaim  it,  nor  the  honesty  to 
whisper  it  in  their  confessions,  but  this  is  the  secret  source  of  the  objec- 
tion of  the  pririleged  wealthy,  the  "  higher  orders,"  to  the  education 
of  the  "  lower  classes."  They  feel  that  **  knowledge  is  power,"  and 
fear  the  domination  will  slip  through  their  fingers  if  information  be  ex- 
tended. Their  vituperation  of  the  inwtniction,  which  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing among  all  ranks,  is  dict^ittMl  by  a  dread  that  the  barriers  of  cx- 
clusivcncss  will  be  broken  down. — P.  V. 
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lAugfai  unleiis  it  he  in  their  sleeve ;  they  quote  the  passages,  and  retulk 
over  aguo,  to  show  that  they  are  not  infidels,  and  continue  in 
practioe  of  selfishness,  of  loving'  thenisi'lves  most  dovote<lly  t(N>, 
wallowing  in  tl^eir  own  pool  from  which  all  their  bu!>ine88  und  fi)lly 
ofvrlmbbles,  till  it  accumulates  a  stream  on  which  they  sail  with  unde- 
viatiiig  steadiness.  Perhaps  the  teachers  adopt  their  process — this  oVr- 
kying  of  white  with  thick  and  substantial  brick  colour — in  order  to 
prove  thdr  doctrine  of  innate  vice,  fearing  that  nature  and  a  diiferent 
■jBlem  might  exhibit  their  doctrine's  fallacy.  Oh,  the  blessed  system 
of  education !  War  with  man  is  the  business  of  instruction,  and  I  will 
€iigage  to  buy  up  all  the  boasted  friendship  which  grows  out  of  school 
eompaiuonship,  at  twopence  per  head.  Note  ye,  on  condition  that  it 
paifiTi  the  examination  of  a  keen-eyed  inspector.  It  is  but  a  suspen- 
non  of  hostilities,  a  mutual  consent  to  be  civil. 

What  vagrancy  of  thought  is  this,  reader !  Let  me  return  to  my 
deepleflB  lying  do^-n,  to  wait  till  the  clock  struck  tluree.  I  then  rose, 
crept  softly  down  stairs  :  as  people  not  wishing  to  be  heard  going  down 
stairs  nsnally  do,  I  suppose.  I  never  heard  the  stairs  creek  so  much 
before,  and  the  carpet- wires  rattled  louder  than  was  their  wont.  I  knew 
the  spot  on  which  the  box  of  keys  was  depasited,  picked  out  the  great 
one  from  the  jingling  many,  passed  through  the  rooms  and  doors  out 
into  the  air,  opened  the  large  portal,  and  was  in  the  street.  Here  I 
encountered  the  watchman  of  the  premises,  Dick  Harris,  who,  night- 
capped  and  hatted,  and  unsuspicious,  looking  at  me,  said,  ^^  You  are  up 
this  monung  very  early,  Pel.'*  **  Yes,  Richard,  I  am  going  to  take  a 
long  walk,**  I  replied,  with  that  perfect  coolness  to  which  I  am  an  entire 
stranger,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  peril :  at  such  times  I  am  steady  ner\'ed 
enough  to  walk  across  the  mouth  of  a  coal-pit  on  a  bridge  of  razor 
edges.  Even  the  sight  of  my  bundle,  which  I  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal, caused  no  enquiry.  I  shook  him  by  the  hand  with  a  *^  good  bye, 
Richard.**  He  turned  off:  I  drew  the  key  from  the  lock  within,  and 
relocked  the  door  on  the  outside.  The  court  through  which  I  had 
passed  was  flag-paved,  and  a  channel  or  gutter  cut  therein  run  under 
the  door-sill :  up  the  orifice  I  threw  the  key  ;  it  fell  clank,  clank,  upon 
the  stones,  and  startled  me  I  That  clank,  clank,  fell  upon  my  heart, 
and  for  years  and  years  afterwards  that  sound  continued  to  recur  in 
moments  of  great  excitement,  not  always  of  danger,  and  shook  me  out 
of  my  thoughts.  Who  will  account  for  this  ?  I  think  I  can  in  some 
measure,  not  wholly ;  but  as  I  might  perplex  instead  of  enlighten  you, 
readers,  and  perhaps  entangle  myself  in  a  web  which  I  could  not  un- 
rsfel  without  a  lengthened  process,  I  will  avoid  the  accountability,  and 
leave  the  statement  of  this  spectral  clank  visitation  to  be  laughed  at,  as 
a  morbid  foncy,  a  disease,  a  nervous  superstition.  Still  I  state  it  as  a 
fact.  That  sound  has  struck  upon  me  in  the  din  of  battle.  I  have 
heard  that  clank,  clank,  singly,  and  distinctly,  above  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  ;  the  sound  struck  twice  and  no  more  on  such  occasions.  In 
the  midst  of  festivity  it  has  pierced  through  the  music  of  the  dance ; 
in  the  nproariousncss  of  lamp-gilded  mirth,  that  sound  has  suddenly 
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haunted  me.  What  has  now  hecome  of  the  spectre  ?  I  never  hear  it. 
On  the  three  last  instances  of  its  visitation,  I  was  in  extraordinaiy  cir- 
cumstances :  first  of  the  three  in  Dalmatia,  near,  indeed  amoiig  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast,  hetween  Spalatro  and  l>aii.  I 
cannot  find  the  place  in  any  hook,  nor  is  it  noted  in  any  map  within 
my  knowledge,  unless  it  be  marked  Trau  Veochio ;  if  so,  tiie  map  it  in 
error  by  some  two  or  three  leagues.  On  the  spot,  and  in  the  ft^aoent 
islands,  it  is  called  Arcangelo.  I  looked  into  the  '*  OBservaaioni,**  but 
was  not  satisfied.  Of  this  adventure  I  may  speak  hereafter.  The  nait 
was — ^where  think  you,  reader  f — ^under  the  tremendous  down-pourii^ 
mountain  of  waters,  in  that  horribly  sublime  cavern  belund  it,  at  the  loot 
of  Niagara,  as  I  stepped  among  the  eels  that  wriggled  and  wiitiied  on 
the  crushed  fragments  of  rock,  with  which  its  surfiuse  is  strewn :  and 
lastly,  (this  was  in  June,  1825,)  at  Les  Escaliers  Naturellea,  where  fkm 
river  Montmorenci  thunders  alone  in  intense  solitude  over  beds  and 
ridges  of  rocks,  three  miles  backward  from  the  precipice  over  the  ledge 
of  which  he  dashes  himself  in  glistening  and  fi)amy  grandeur  into  St. 
Lawrence*s  bosom.  I  will  take  you  to  this  place  by  and  by,  reader, 
for  I  believe  you  have  never  yet  seen  it,  unless  your  own  fiaet  hmve  car- 
ried you  there.  You  shall  have  a  winter  view  of  it  as  weU,  audi  aa  I 
had ;  and  you  will  not  easily  forget  it.  Gugy  I — ^I  wonder  if  he  hears 
me  across  the  Atlantic — do  you  remember  how  we  wahUed  and  Aook 
over  the  Cahots  in  your  Cariole,  while  your  tandem  steeds  jingled  their 
bells,  and  snorted  impatiently  at  this  interruption  of  their  woiild-be 
spirited  pace  ? — ^how  the  balized  wny  smoothed  as  we  approached 
Beauport  ? — ^how  you  put  on  your  spectacles  as  we  neared  a  certain 
large  domicile ;  the  home,  then,  of  one  whose  home  is  nearer  to  yoii 
now  ?  but  there  is  no  one  at  the  windows,  though,  at  your  reqneet,  I 
look  ^ith  two  earnest  eyes.  And  "  my  nerves  are  steady**  as  we 
plough  through  the  spotless,  crisp-coated  snow  on  that  declirity,  in  order 
to  reach  the  river  and  skim  along  the  ice.  They  are  steady,  although 
your  leader  Alexander,  a  noble  horse  is  he,  exhibits  symptoms  of  dis- 
taste for  the  jaunt,  as  he  is  every  moment  striking  tangents  and  piyotting 
on  his  heels,  Hith  his  haunches  buried  in  the  snow,  and  rearing  laterally 
from  the  course.  Not  very  steady,  sks  I  stand  again  in  the  fr«eiing 
mist,  with  that  magnificent,  eye-dazzling,  sense-confusing  spectade, 
heaving  down  its  mighty  wrath,  in  one  broad  and  endless  sheet  of  liquid 
light,  full  before  me,  into  my  very  eyes.  And  you  are  now,  as  then, 
looking  at  me,  not  at  Montmorenci,  to  trace,  if  you  con,  the  effect  wliich 
this  glorious  scene  has  on  your  enthusiastic  companion.  Right,  Gugy ; 
it  has  filled  me  yriih  wondering,  bosom-swelling  silence  1  Hey !  good 
reader,  whither  have  I  wandered  ?  You  must  pardon  me,  pray  do,  I 
could  not  help  it :  when  my  thoughts  take  that  direction,  I  am  spdl- 
bound,  amazed,  drunk  with  delight,  as  I  look  again  on  the  revivified, 
reformed,  recreated  objects  which  memory  and  imagination  combine  to 
spread  before  me.  Oh,  reader,  what  a  treasure  is  this  double  existence ! 
How  much  misery  has  it  enabled  me  to  bury !  What  happiness  it 
yields ! — Now,  back  to  the  clanking  of  the  key,  which  struck  through 
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my  Mrs  eveiy  step  as  I  trudged  along  the  first  two  miles  oi'  a  pilgriinflgt-. 
which  though  it  has  continued  through  a  hundred  thousand  leagues,  will 
probably  end  only  with  life,  or  limbs'  incapacity  :  the  first  two  miles  of 
a  rugged,  jagged,  and  thorny  course,  a  hurricane  nt>,  now  in  the  gorge 
of  a  mountain,  now  at  the  mountain's  summit,  now  in  the  fissure  of  a 
precipice,  or  upon  its  narrow  and  slippery  ledge,  where  the  turn  of  a  too 
wmild  have  dashed  me  headlong  into  a  fathomless  abyss  :  now  on   a 
traekleH  desert,  or  at  a  point  in  the  wilderness,  from  which  radiated 
twcn^  roads,  and  no  direction-post  was  to  fx>  seen,  no  star,  no  com]>ass 
to  giikle.     I  plunged  into  one  at  random  ;  it  l(*d  me  to  glorious  l)eauty, 
and  a  clear,  cloudless  prospect  of  happiness.     I  walked  awhile  among 
iti  flowers ;  but  venoms  intruded  there,  and  drove  me  again  to  the  wil- 
demeaa.     Did  I  call  them  venoms  ?     Perhaps  1  did  :  I  think  I  did 
not;  and  on  I  restless  roamed,  hoping  every  where,  and  at  all  times, 
•are  in  minutes  of  deadening  gloom  ;  hut  I  fought  with  the  darkness, 
and  from  that  very  darkness  struck  a  light  which  beacr»ned  me  on ;  it 
■bowed  me  that  beauty  was  earth's  and  nature^  attribute.     Though 
hope  deceives,  she  cannot  quell  me  by   disnppointment ;  though  she 
saddens  the  heart's  pulsations  by  what  proves  to  be  an  ignis  futuus  here, 
■he  cannot  vanquish  my  spirit ;  she  cannot  extinguish  the  fire  which  sh.e 
herself  kindles.     I  feel  this  is  so ;  I  know  she  cannot ;  and  I  shall  find 
what  I  seek,  that  she  is  true  at  last^  though  I  nuiy  die  without  knowing 
it.     As  untamed  and  untameable  is  my  spirit  at  this  hour,  as  it  AViis  on 
the  morning  I  walked  that  two  miles  ;  as  unchocked  and  unsatiated  is 
my  desire  for  roaming  further,  further  still,  as  it  was  on  that  first  essay 
of  my  hundred  thousand  leagues.    And  here  I  sit  at  my  garret  window, 
while  the  cross  on  the  dome  or  lantern  of  St.  Paul's  is  peeping  over  the 
intermediate  chimney-pots  to  see  Avhat  I  am  doing.     Some  of  the  work, 
if  it  were  fairly  done,  which  you  bargained  to  do,  in  order  to  be  placed 
up  there.     If  that  cross  possessed  a  "  mind's  eye"  which  can  look  into 
ndnd,  it  would  see  that  I  have  halted  on  a  high  wooden  bridge  across  a 
canal,  an  aqueduct  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and  a  rushy  and  reedy 
stream  running  under  its  arches,  near  a  village,  which  it  would  puzzle 
the  reader  to  find  by  inquiring  in  its  neighbourhood,  were  I  to  write  it 
down  properly.     Let  him   take  the  following  beautiful  effusion  of  a 
visitor  to  its  annual  "  wake,"  for  direction — 

Nobody  knows,  nor  1  won't  tell, 

M'hat  I  had  at  Yenton : 
A  frizzled  pig,  and  a  scalded  cat, 

And  a  pudden  in  a  lanteni. 

Let  the  reader  inquire  the  way  to  Yenton,  and  he  will  succeed :  but 
who  could  tell  him  how  to  find  Ebdington  ?  Well :  I  arrived  at  this 
bridge,  ascended  the  stairs,  and  leaned  against  its  rails,  to  wait  for 
George.  The  glory  of  a  July  morning  was  beautifying  over  hill, 
and  field,  and  stream.  I  was  not  melancholy,  not  sad,  there  was  riot 
in  my  heart,  the  sanguineness  of  high  pleasure  confused  with  dread  : 
and  I  bent  my  head  upon  the  rail  and  wept.    Absorbed,  I  neither  saw  nor 
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heard  the  approach  of  my  friend,  till  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder :  both 
were  silent ;  we  descended  the  stairs  of  the  bridge,  made  one  bundle  of  our 
two,  passed  a  stick  under  the  knots,  and  each  lent  a  hand,  then  moved  on, 
with  the  bundle  dangling  between  us,  at  a  rapid  pace ;  and  through  the 
whole  day's  journey  of  forty-four  miles,  the  silence  waa  broken  by  what 
can  scarcely  be  called  mirth,  it  was  an  intoxication  of  hilarity,  which 
lasted  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  sank  again  into  stillness.  Nor  was 
the  stillness  despondency,  on  my  side,  at  least.  We  felt  we  were  on  a 
wide,  wide  world  ;  and  to  me,  the  world  had  never  looked  so  beautify ! 
I  do  not  mean  the  world's  world  :  a  hundred  times  on  the  jaunt,  the 
richness  of  verdant  and  flowery  existence  invited  me  to  pause  and  gate, 
and  bade  me  forget  weariness.  The  month  was  July,  the  high  noon 
of  nature's  splendour,  when  all  was  redolent  of  the  passionate  summer^ 
voluptuousness,  and  gracefully  beautiful  indolence  fresh  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  loveliness.  My  friend  George  was  my  senior,  yet  I  saw, 
on  the  second  day,  I  was  the  stronger ;  not  in  limb,  muscle,  or  sinew  : 
he  evinced  a  kind  of  looking  back,  and  a  reluctance  to  let  me  discover 
that  he  did  so,  and  I  exerted  my  dilig^ence  in  keeping  his  thoughts  for- 
ward. Would  that  I  had  permitted  them  to  take  their  course  I  I 
should  still  have  gone  on,  and  fallen  into  my  destiny's  track ;  and  he, 
poor  fellow !  We  made  thirty-seven  miles  the  next  day,  and  ar- 
rived in  Liverpool  at  three  o'clock  on  the  third  of  our  flight.  I  was 
foot-sore  and  limb-wearied,  nothing  more,  and  after  depositing  our 
bundle  with  him  at  a  small  lodging-house,  (which  was  then  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Liverpool,  on  the  Manchester-road — ^that  house  is  now  swal- 
lowed up,  and  streets  stretch  out  a  mile  beyond  its  site,)  I  limped  im- 
patiently do^vn  towards  the  ships*  masts  which  I  saw. 

For  the  thought  of  a  ship  was  my  childhood's  delight. 
And  the  sight  of  a  ship  was  my  boyhood's  wonder  : 

She  had  been  in  the  climates  whose  day  was  my  night ; 
She'd  united  the  lands  which  the  oceans  sunder. 

She  had  kissed  the  green  waves  where  the  red  corals  glisten. 
And  had  gazed  on  the  shores  where  the  sea  shells  sing ; 

And  I  long'd  to  go  with  her,  to  see  and  to  listen  : 
Oh,  I  long'd  to  be  borne  on  her  snowy  ^^dng. 

She  had  bafHed  the  billow,  and  rode  on  its  crest ; 

She  had  danced  where  the  tropical  sun  shot  fire : 
And  the  "  crash**  of  the  ice-berg  had  risen  from  her  breast — 

But  a  ship  had  ne'er  gladden'd  my  eyes'  desire. 

She'll  be  new  to  me  ever  though  thousands  I've  seen ; 

And  the  foam -sparkling  path  still  is  joyous  to  me  : 
And  though  sea-sick  and  sore  I  have  many  times  been, 

I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  sick  of  the  sea. 

There's  poetry  for  you,  reader  I     Is'nt  it  sublime  ?     Laugh  if  you 
will ;  I  put  it  down  before  you  that  you  might  laugh  at  it.   I  remained 
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Toaming  about  the  docks,  and  looking  at  the  countless  numbeT  of  ocean 
wanderers  packed  together  there,  and  dotting  the  river's  face,  till  dusk, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  my  way  ordered  me  oft'  to  our  six -penny  lodging, 
to  bed;  and  there  I  lay  in  furious  discomfiture  all  night — too  many  bed' 
JhttowM — and  that  clank,  clank,  of  the  key  was  uguin  ringing  in  my 
ears.  I  turned  over  the  means  of  evading  the  pursuit  which  1  so  much 
feared :  I  was  in  torture,  as  I  anticipated  the  consc<iuences  of  being 
overtaken  and  sent  home  again  ;  a  punishment  awtutcHl  me,  how  much 
moie  to  be  dreaded  than  bodily  stripes  !  Authority's  reproaches,  and 
siujHcion*s  watchings  ;  no  light  breaking  in  upon  cold  looks,  but  an  ex- 
preasion  of  caution  and  mistrust,  or  the  pleasure  of  showing  me  that  I 
was  detected  and  defeated,  the  triumph  of  aversion.  1  know  I  wronged 
them  :  I  know  it  now ;  but  I  had  no  conception  of  aught  else  then,  I 
could  understand  only  their  dislike  of  me,  for  tlieir  aftection  never 
smiled  upon  me ;  and  the  one  who  could  sjnnpathize  with  me,  did  not 
know  my  misery,  or  its  cause  ;  he  could  not  believe  it  was  so  sharp  and 
so  deeply  seated.  That  any  good  to  me  would  be  meant  by  their  pur- 
suit, was  utterly  out  of  my  thoughts,  I  should  have  expected  milk  from 
paving  stones  as  soon.  Why,  why,  did  they  suffer  me  to  think  thus  of 
them  !  How  many  hours  of  silent  bitterness  have  I  endured  in  reflect- 
ing on  this  mutual  misunderstanding ;  how  much  have  I  regretted  that 
I  could  not  perceive  it  was  only  an  error  in  their  policy,  the  general 
mistake,  the  very  common  course  of  those  who  have  the  guidance  of 
youth  :  but  it  blighted.  I  can  now  see  that  it  was  meant  to  check  me 
in  that  familiarity  and  communicative  openness,  which  were  implanted 
in  my  nature.  I  felt  that  I  was  made  to  receive  kindness,  and  to  re- 
ciprocate affection  in  its  fullest  burst  and  most  genial  glow.  Such  was 
my  nature ;  my  frame,  my  mind,  my  heart,  my  spirit  were  such  ;  tliis 
I  will  dash  forth  in  defiance  of  the  charge  of  egotism,  and  the  ridicule 
with  which  this  claim  to  original  beauty  may  l>e  met.  Such  I  was ; 
inexhaustible  were  the  stores,  unfading  their  light,  untiring  in  tlieir  lu;- 
tion,  and  would  have  continued  such  hod  they  not  been  repulsed,  for- 
bidden, dashed  back ;  but  they  did  not  die. 

Early  next  morning,  we  both  sallied  down  to  the  Docks,  to  inhale 
the  tar  and  pitch  impregnated  air,  and  to  gaze  on  the  sea  coursers, 
stabled  and  stalled.  Curious,  inquisitive,  and  admiring,  my  eye  ran 
over  the  crowd  in  St.  George's  dock,  where  large  and  gallant  flags, 
striped  and  starred,  waved  and  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  all  flaunting  with 
the  intelligence  that  this  was  to  them  a  gala-day :  it  was  the  4th  of 
July,  and  the  American  sailors  were  full  of  early  hilarity  in  their  pre- 
pared resolutions  to  honour  the  anniversary  of  their  independence  in  due 
form, — ^tliat  is,  after  a  sailor's  fashion  of  making  merry.  1  eyed  with 
delight  the  many  l)oards  suspended  in  the  rigging,  announcing  the 
a^i^reeable  information,  that  this  noble  sky-pointing  ship  was  lK>und  for 
Baltimore — that  to  Philadelphia — a  third  and  fourth  to  New  York — 
others  to  Chariest* »n ; — further  on  were  shij)s  fur  Jamaica,  St.  Do- 
mingo; in  other  directions,  for  Messina,  CJibraltar,  Cap«^  of  GoiMl  IIoj)r, 
Stixrkholm,  Gottenburg, — and  each  found  favour  in  my  eyes  ;  each  had 
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a  magnetic  influence  on  my  mind.     But  how  to  choose  ;  it  was  a  kind 
of  coena-dubia ;  or,  as  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  jentaculura.     Out 
of  so  many  I  knew  not  which  to  fix  upon  ;  she  that  promised  to  go  fur- 
thest, tliough,  had  most  attraction.     Compassionating  fortune  released 
me  from  the  difficulty.     I  had  observed,  without  ^scovering  that  it 
meant  anything,  for  the  last  half  hour,  or  longer,  two  well-dressed  sail- 
ors, that  is  to  say,  two  clean  white-trowsered,  neat  blue  abundant-but- 
ton jacketed,  glazed-hatted,  long  pig^ailed,  mahogany-wainscot-£ftced, 
quid-cheeked  men,  were  our  constant  attendants ;  walking  where  we 
walked,  and  stopping  as  we  stopped ;  admiring  this  fine  ship,  and  that 
fine  ship,  as  we  admired  them.     But  their  admiration  was  conditional, 
a  comparative  and  exceptive  admiration,  and  mingled  in  it  something 
which  was  like  intended  information  to  us,  though  not  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  us,  it  was  talking  at  us,  with  some  fdlusions  to  ships  much 
larger,  finer,  and  more  beautiful  than  any  there.     Really  I  thought 
them  very  obliging,     (to  where  we  would  the  pigtails  swung  in  atten- 
dance on  us.     At  length  one  said,  ^^  Are  you  looking  for  a  ship,  boys  ?** 
Well,  thouglit  I,  this  is  a  very  civil,  kind-hearted  fellow,  spite  of  his 
mahogany  face.     This  put  an  end  to  all  our  trouble.     **  I  thank  you, 
yes  :  1  should  like  to  go  on  board  of  a  ship."     **  Well,  come  along  with 
us,"  said  first  pigtaiVs  duplicate,  "  our  ship  is  a  gallows  deal  finer  than 
any  you've  seen  yet,  with  a  jolly  good  Captain  too  :  he  splices  the  main 
brace  every  week,  and  every  time  of  close-reef  topsaib."     "  -A.y,"  said 
pigtail  the  first,  "  and  he*ll  order  the  passers  steward  to  blow  your 
kite  out  with  lobscous  and  choke  your  luflf  with  figgy -dowdy." — Whati 
splicing  the  main  brace,  and  choking  my  luff,  and  lobscous,  and  figgy- 
dowdy  meant,  I  could  not  guess  for  the  life  of  me ;  but  as  they  were 
illustrations  of  the  *'*'  jolly  captain's"  good  qualities,  there  was  a  spell 
in  the  unintelligible  jargon ;  (many  ^idth  wiser  heads  than  mine  have 
been  humbugged  by  such  process ;)  and  with  our  guides,  who,  seeing 
we  were  strangers,  kindly  kept  close  to  our  elbows,  we  stepped  lightly 
along,  an<l  entered  a  narrow  street  parallel  i^ith  St.  George's  dock ; 
several  persons,  as  we  passed,  stood  to  look  at  us ;  and  I  noticed  a  shak- 
ing of  hcads,^as  if  they  meant,    "Ah!  something  isi^Tong;"  there 
seemeti  to  be  a  compassion  in  it.     "  Look  there,"  said  one  of  the  sailors. 
I  did  look  "  there"  as  he  pointer',  and  saw  an  immense  white  flag, 
with  a  large  red  cross  on  the  field,  and  a  jumble  of  smaller  crosses  in 
its  comer,  sweeping  and  swinging  magnificently  from  a  second-floor 
window,  down  almost  to  the  pavement.     Into  the  door  of  the  house  we 
passed  ;  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs,— our  body  guard  regularly  placed, 
one  leading,  the  other  bringing  up  the  rear.     We  paused  at  the  end 
of  the  first  flight,  and  the  leader  tapped  with  his  knuckles  twice,  on 
what  sounded  door-like,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  opened 
the  door  just  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  him  slippingly^  and  it  was 
instantly  closed  again.     There  was  something  in   this  which  struck 
rather  chillingly  on   my   spirit?,  as  we  stood  there  in  the  dark  pas- 
sage.     My  friend   George    could    not   suppress    his    alarm,  and    he 
grasped  my  wrist  hard,  with   a   groan,    "  Oh,"    trying  to  draw  mc 
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bickt  but  I  was  afruid  of  being  frightened : — I  felt  an  inbtinctivc  cer- 
Uinty  that  we  could  not  escape  that  way  if  we  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
and  I  was  right,  for  at  that  moment  I  heard  the  stepping  and  scrap- 
11^  of  feet  on  the  stairs — there  was  nothing  for  us  hut  to  go  on.  The 
door  was  now  drawn  open,  and  our  pigtailed  leader  looked  over  our 
heads  to  his  comrade,  then  beckoned  to  us  to  ^*  heave  a-head  ;**  we  did 
■o ;  there  were  three  other  of  the  same  breed  of  animals  as  our  guides, 
atandiiy  in  the  room,  near  a  door  which  opened,  as  I  supposed,  to 
an  inner  apartment.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  table,  whereon 
lay  sereral  printed  and  red  ink-ruled  papers  with  blank  spaces,  pens 
and  ink,  a  book  which  looked  like  a  register,  and  a  small  mahogany 
box.  At  the  table  were  placed  a  leather-covered  arm-chair,  and  one  of 
lighter  character  and  dimensions.  The  guarded  door  opened,  and  my 
eye  glanced  on  ranges  of  pistols  and  cutlasses  suspended,  and  cutting 
Eoclidisms  and  trigonometries  on  the  walls  :  this  looked  a>%'ful !  A 
very  handsome  man,  with  an  epaulette  on  each  shoulder — an  armless 
sleeve  hanging  from  one — walked  forward  and  seated  himself  on  the 
leather  chair.  lie  smiled  as  he  surveyed  us  both  with  a  look  which 
indicated  anything  but  unkindness ;  and  the  bland  manner  in  which  he 
addressed  us,  captivated  me.  He  civilly  asked  if  we  wished  to  go  to 
sea.  I  answered  ^*  yes,  sir ;"  George  was  silent ;  I  was  spokesman  for 
both.  Then  followed  the  usual  flummery  about  the  honour  of  serving 
his  miyesty,  fighting  his  enemies,  promotion,  brave  fellows,  glorious 
wooden  walls,  &c.  "  >\Tiat  is  your  age  ?"  "  Seventeen,  Sir." 
•*  Seventeen !"  "  I  shall  be,  Sir,  if  I  live  a  little  longer.''  "  Ay,  I 
daxe  say.**  I  spoke  openly  to  all  his  enquiries  except  on  the  article  of 
name ;  that  I  concealed,  and  gave  him  my  mother's.  **  Will  you  let 
me  see  it  correctly  written  ?"  and  one  of  the  pigtails  advancing  to  the 
table  drew  paper  and  held  a  pen  before  me.  I  took  it  and  dashed  off 
the  name  in  full,  sponsorial  and  matron^'mic,  at  a  stroke.  ^*  You  >%Tite 
a  beautiful  hand,  young  gentleman."  Young  gentleman  !  Young 
genUemem!  only  think  of  that!  Young  gentleman,  tome!  "Oh, 
what  a  good  man  this  is !"  I  thought,  as  I  blushed  at  the  tips  of  my 
fingers  and  under  my  toe  nwls,  while  every  hair  of  my  eye-brows  stood 
on  end  and  oozed.  "  Well,  if  you  conduct  yourself  properly  with  dili- 
gence and  sobriety,  I  do  not  question  that  you  will  make  your  way." 
*•  m  try.  Sir."  At  this  stage  of  the  business  another  personage  en- 
tered and  took  the  vacant  chair,  rivetting  his  two  great  green  glassy 
eyes  on  us ;  his  whole  face  besides  was  a  blank,  but  how  those  eyes 
seemed  to  grin !  a  tiger  at  his  studies ;  and  his  light  sandy  hair  stood 
bushily  out  like  a  wig  of  hemp,  every  thread  of  which  had  a  quarrel 
with  its  neighbour.  Between  the  captain  and  this  queer-looking  ani- 
mal, a  half-muttered,  half-hissed  conversation  ensued;  the  tiger  was 
proposing  something  to  which  he  of  the  epaulettes  objected,  and  I  ga- 
thered the  words  "  Tender;^  **the  hoW  **pair  of  scamps,"  ^'riff- 
raffT  to  which  the  gentleman  shook  his  head,  and  said  "  No,  no."  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  all  this  soon ;  and,  Captain  Mends,  after  twenty- 
five  years,  accopt  my  thanks  fur  your  "  Xo,  no."     A  shilling  v  as  put 
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iiito  my  hand,  which  I  gave  to  one  of  the  pig-tails.  My  friend  George 
received  one  also,  and  stood  staring  at  it  as  it  lay  in  his  open  palm.  We 
had  sold  our  bodies  to  the  king,  and  to  all  others,  his  naval  officers,  to 
that  tiger-gentleman  inclusive.  ^^  The  French  ship  (so  it  sounded  in 
my  ears)  will  receive  you,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  cfury  you  round  to 
Plymouth,  where  you  will  be  put  on  board  one  of  his  majesty's  vesaeb 
of  war,  and  there  good  care  will  be  taken  of  you."  "  Aye,  very  good,** 
said  tiger ;  but  very  unlike  a  tiger's  was  the  voice ;  it  was  a  growling 
squeak,  that  set  your  teeth  on  edge.     Said  the  epaulettes,  addressing 

one  of  the  pig^tails,  "  Hopkins,  give  this  note  to  Mr. ^,"  (this  was 

Lieut. ,  I  forget  the  name.)     Hopkins  !  a  sailor  named  Hopkins  ! 

I  thought  all  sailors  were  Ben  Blocks,  or  Bill  Hawsers,  or  Tom  Bow- 
lines, or  Jack  Junks,  or  Mat  Mainmasts,  or  Joe  Mizcns,  or  Ned  Hal- 
liards, but,  Hopkins ;  what  an  unnautical  name  was  that.  Ah,  me ! 
'^  all  is  not  gold  that  glistens."  Hopkins  and  his  pigtail  shrunk  a  foot 
in  my  esteem.  Hopkins !  oh,  Hopkins,  how  you  dwindled  before  my 
optics  when  I  heard  you  so  called  I  and  it  was  to  Hopkins  I  had  given 
the  shilling !  A  movement  toward  the  door  cut  short  this  silent  solo. 
I  looked  at  the  Captain  and  bowed,  and  turning  to  the  other,  I  just 
caught  a  sight  of  a  set  of  dirty  yellow  palisades,  and  a  portcullis  of  the 
same  texture  and  colour,  at  the  entrance  of  a  dark  and  dismal  cavern, 
for  such  his  mouth,  guarded  thus,  appeared  to  me ;  and  those  two  eyes 
squeezed  together,  the  whole  of  their  infemality  of  light  concentrated 
into  two  diminutive,  fiercely  burning  dots.  WTiat  an  ugly,  villainous, 
diabolical  grin !  That  was  his  laugh  ;  I  never  saw  him  or  it  in  my 
life  afterwards,  but  I  can  never  forget  it.  The  door  of  the  room  opened, 
and  through  it  the  light  streamed  upon,  I  don*t  know  how  many,  figures 
standing  outside.  This  caused  an  ugly  misgiving :  we  descended  the 
stairs  ;  in  the  street  a  various  collection  of  men,  women,  and  some  chil- 
dren had  gathered  near  the  door,  and  as  we  came  forth  there  was  a 
murmur,  and  an  exclamation  of  "  Poor  lx)ys,  they  have  been  trapped.*' 
Something  was  wrong  I  felt,  but  I  could  not  see  the  trapping.  As  we 
proceeded  through  the  streets  many  of  them  accompanied  us,  and  I 
heard  a  lusty  voice  cry  out,  "  The  bloody  press-gang  have  grabbed 
those  two  latU."  "  Press-gang !"  and  I  became  icy  cold.  Press-gang ! 
then  I  hatl  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  those  horrible  monsters  of  whom  I 
had  heard  such  frightful  statements  !  whom  I  dreaded  so  suffocatingly ! 
Impossible ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  remotest  degree  fearful  in  tfie 
character  of  these  men !  They  had  shown  to  us  nothing  which  I  should 
not  have  expected  from  common  kindness  or  civility :  and  that  gentle- 
man in  the  epaulettes ;  oh,  I  could  find  no  idea  but  affection  for  him. 
Hah!  there  was  the  green-eyed  monster;  that  tiger-fellow  was  a 
sample  of  what  I  could  easily  imagine  a  press-gang  to  be  composed ; 
there  was  nothing  fearful  or  repulsive  in  any  of  the  others ;  and  I  subducil 
my  fear ;  but  poor  George,  after  a  pause  of  bewildered  stupefaction, 
burst  into  tears.  1  laugho<l  to  cheer  him  ;  and  presently  wo  arrived  at  the 
jetty,  where  a  smart  boat,  with  six  smart  sailors,  lay  waiting  to  receive 
us. — **  Sho\'e  off,"  was  the  word,  and  one  man  with  a  pole  having  a  hook 
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•t  its  end,  did  *'  shuvc  off,*  and  "  spiash '  the  oars  of  the  otiiers  fell 
on  the  water.  Dun*t  believe,  reader,  that  I  had  never  seen  or  saile«l 
in — no,  not  sailed,  but  moved  in — a  bout  before.  I  had  seen  hundreds 
of  c!oal  bazges  on  the  Dudley  canal,  towed  by  skeleton  horses,  whose 
food  was  some  pint  of  beans  per  diem,  and  their  drivers  whipped  them 
with  tiiose  iron  cranks  which  they  use  occasionally  for  windinfi^  up  the 
paddles  at  the  locks,  though  the  chief  use  of  these  cranks  was  as  a  whip. 
But  here  we  skimmed  along  across  the  ripple,  made  by  the  uniform 
dipping  of  the  oars,  so  gaily,  so  lightly,  that  my  fears  were  smoothed 
as  I  admired  the  motion  of  men  and  boat,  which  latter  was  advancing 
oUiquely  on  the  tide  towards  a  ship  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
pigtail  Hopkins.  *'  Is  that  a  French  ship  ?**  I  inquired  of  him.  A 
gmfF  ^  jaw,  hah,  ah  !"  chorussed  from  the  six  rowers,  which  ended  on 
a  cadenza  from  pigtail  Hopkins.  '*  I  wish  she  was  a  French  ship  out 
at  sea,  and  you  and  me  in  a  good  cruiser  in  chase  of  her,  though  her 
cargo  is  no  great  shakes ;  her  name  is  the  Friendship,  and  a  rare  friend 
the  is  to  some  folks."  *^  Clap  a  stopper  on  your  jawing  tackle, 
Hopkins,**  said  another.  But  Hopkins  would  ^^spin  his  yam.'* 
^  There*8  many  a  chap  aboard  of  her  as  would  have  liis  running  geer 
choked  in  the  luif,  or  his  lif^  lines  stranded,  if  we  had  not  shipped  him.'* 
Choked  in  the  luff!  what  docM  that  mean  ?  I  asked  myself.  *^  Ay,  or 
he*d  catch  toko  fau*n  yam,  sorved  out  by  the  parish  beadle,  at  the  cart*s 
tail,  instead  of  beef  and  burp^oo,  aboard  o'  that  craft."  "  Toco  fau'n 
jam  at  the  cart*s  tail  !**  I  laughed  at  the  jest,  the  whole  boat's  crew 
thought  it  something  funny,  but  I  could  not  understand  it.  '•'■  What  is 
that  long  thing  like  a  coachman's  whip,  flying  at  the  topmast  head  ?'* 
«ud  I,  somewhat  proud  of  my  nautical  knowle<lge. .  ^^  Top  mastr  said 
Hopkins,  contemptuously,  ^*  you  mean  to  say  the  main  tu  gallon  must 
head,  hut  that's  the  main  truck  as  it  flics  from.  Why  that's  his 
majesty*s  pennant,  what  he  flogs  the  French  with."  "  Oh  !"  here  I 
felt  a  kind  of  rumbling  under  my  ribs.  Fighting  was  very  amusing, 
very  interesting  matter  in  a  l)ook,  but  the  first  feeling  that  I  was 
probably  to  be  occupie<l  in  furnishing,  or  a.<isisting  to  furnish  materials 
fur  a  tale  of  battles,  had  something  in  it  of  a  strange,  and  not  particu- 
larly agreeable  nature.  But  then  I  might  live,  escape  to  tell  the  talc 
m\'self.  Ah !  there's  the  balm ;  there's  the  momentum ;  the  putter  on, 
the  magnet  which  attracts,  the  excitement  that  stimulates  many  an 
honourable  hero.  Hero  I  this  I  certainly  never  expected  to  be,  this  I 
certainly  never  shall  be,  except  by  accident^  as  many  heroes  have  been 
made  ;  though  I  sometimes  dreamt  of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  wished. 

Xow  we  were  approaching  very  near  the  ship,  "  Unrow,"  and  up  at 
once  flew  the  oars  out  of  their  rullocks :  "  Boat  your  oars  ;"  and  I 
scrambleil  after  Hopkins  and  a  youngster  (who  had  been  silent  during 
the  transit)  up  the  ship's  side,  and  stood  on  board  his  Majesty's  tender. 

Friendship,     Hopkins  gave  the  note  to  Lieutenant ,  who,  after  a 

won!  or  two  of  (question  to  me  and  my  companion,  ordered  the  steward 
to  serve  us  out  tlie  day's  allowance,  and  give  us  hammocks  ;  and  we 
were  shown  into  a  hole ;  the  descent  to  it  was  by  notches  cut  in  the 
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nnglea  of  a  post,  against  which,  polished  by  greasy  hands,  a  knotted 
rope  was  suspended :  this  hole  was  called  the  steerage :  in  some  ships  it 
is  the  afterhold,  here  it  was  after-hold,  cable-tier,  and  steerage,  in  one : 
as  yet  I  did  not  descend :  I  stood  on  the  deck  gazing  on  the  intrietcy 
of  method  in  the  infinity  of  cordage,  till  my  brain  gnawed  itself  in  tile 
perplexity,  and  to  escape  from  it  I  looked  about  from  stem  to  stem.     I 
saw  some  eight  or  ten  men,  with  hard  and  rugged,  weatlier-beaten 
visages,  not  so  trimly  "rigged"  as  Hopkins  and  his  comrades  were, 
distributed  here  and  there,  and  huddled  together  on  the  forecastle  as 
many  more  of  the  most  squalid,  dirty -bearded,  matted-haired  wretches, 
stockingless  and  shoeless,  with  such  enormous  splay-feet,  their  bodiei 
covered,  or  partly  covered,  by  fragments  of  various  coloured  garments : 
the  wildest  creatures  I  had  ever  looked  upon.     I  never  had  imagined 
man  in  such  a  state  ;  and  what  faces !  each  man  carried  a  countenance 
of  reckless  misery,  a  hatred  of  hope,  a  defiance  of  despair,  or  it  was 
despair  mocking  itself.     My  soul  was  sick  as  I  looked  upon  them,  and 
they  laughed  at  me  aloud;  and  then  a  sudden  burst  of  confused  yells, 
laughter,  and  hideous  curses  arose ; — whence  ?  from  the  caverns  <^  the 
ship.     I  looked  down,  and  as  I  did  so,  a  hot  and  pestilential  efiiuria 
rose  and  enveloped  me.     I  looked  through  a  heavy  wooden  grating, 
across  which  was  a  strong  iron  bar,  with  a  huge  padlock  attached  to  it ; 
and  I  saw  that  which  threw  me  back  almost  fainting  vrith  horror !    My 
throat  felt  as  if  it  were  filled  with  lumps  of  something  which  produced 
a  sense  of  strangulation ;  and   how  fiercely  my  heart  did  "  knock  at 
my  ribs  against  the  use  of  nature  I"     I  remember  I  bent  myself  for- 
ward, bowing  my  head  down  upon  my  breast,  for  some  minutes  after, 
retreating  from  the  grating,  as  if  I  would  by  that  quell  the  violent  and 
audible  beating.     In  that  short  glance,  I  had  seen  a  crowded  mass 
of  disgusting  and  fearful  heads,  with  eyes  all  glaring  upwards  from 
that  terrible  den ;  and  heaps  of  filthy  limbs,  trunks,  and  heads,  bundled 
and  scattered,  scrambling,  laughing,  cursing,  screaming,  and  fighting  at 
one  moment.    Ere  long  I  learned  w^hat  they  were ;  among  them  were  the 
offscourings  of  rillainy,  the  refuse  of  jails,  beings  whose  infamy  was  their 
source  of  merriment,  their  solace  in  captivity  !     There  too  were  men 
whose  lives  and  characters  were  unimpeachable,  both  in  law  and  cus- 
tom ;  industrious  men,  on  whose  reputation  the  world's  breath  could 
not  cast  a  blemish,  who  had  been  forcibly  seized  from  their  hearth-sides  ; 
I  heard  much  of  their  histories  afterwards  :  there  were  men  also,  who, 
closing  months  of  toil  and  peril,  or  years  of  hope-encouraged  perse- 
verance, in  distant  climes,  returned  to  their  native  shores,  to  be  kid- 
napped, as  their  foot  was  in  the  act  of  kissing  the  strand,  or  suddenly 
intercepted  as  their  arms  were  stretched  forth  to  give  and  to  receive 
the  welcoming  embrace  of  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  wives,  and 
children,  whose  piercing  cries  or  bitter  curses  were  of  no  avail,  utterly, 
save  to  give  a  piquance  to  the  fiendish  enterprise !     All,  all  were 
mingled,  herded,  and  barred  in  that  pestiferous,  gorge-sickening,  soul- 
blighting  den !    In  that  hole,  which  could  not  be  thirty  feet  in  lengfth, 
by  the  ship*s  breadth,  one  hundred  and  eighty  human  beings  were 
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crammeil  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  Evtry  moniinif  the  den  was  emptied 
«f  its  inanimate  filth,  except  that  which  was  jErlued  on  and  in^ained  in 
the  bodies  and  rags  of  its  occupants ;  who,  hy  divisions  of  ten  or 
twelve,  were  permitted  to  ascend  to  the  deck  for  half  an  hour,  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  themselves ;  or,  as  the  lieutenant  coarsely,  but 
most  truly  expressed  it,  "  to  blow  the  stink  off  them."  These  were 
Krnie  of  "  Old  England's  jolly  tars,*'  her  *'  Wooden  walls'  defenders," 
men  who  sing, 

"  Britons  never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves !" 
**  An  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination." 
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WTiat,  lingering  still  ? 

Upon  the  ocean's  threshold.  Sir,  I  stand  ; 
And  gaze  across  its  billows  :  and  l)eyond. 
Where  earth  confines,  and  rugged  cliffs  forbid 
His  rolling  conquest : — to  the  inner  lands 
I'm  borne  by  fancy,  now — imd  verdant  hills. 
And  dreary  wastes,  and  yawning  gulfs, — 
Beauty  and  richness  so  commingling  there 
With  frowns  of  art  and  nature,  dash  my  thoughts 
With  fear  that  holds  me  pausing  ere  I  tly. 

So,  then,  I  was  on  board  a  tender  :  mingled  in  the  destinies  of  a  press- 
gang-gathered  herd.  I  had  bound  myself  in  the  chains  which  fettered 
and  galled,  imliscriminately,  the  worthy  and  the  vile  ;  the  reckless  and 
semi-savage,  with  the  prudent  and  the  instructed  :  for  among  that  col- 
lection of  imprisoned  and  miserable  beings,  there  were  the  instructed ; 
there  were  the  morally  pure  as  well  jis  the  wickedly  depraved,  the 
hardened  in  vice  and  the  shrinking  from  contamination ;  and  nothing 
but  an  inborn  heroism  of  resolution,  and  inflexible  spirit,  could  have 
escaped  untainted  after  immersion  in  that  foul  resen-oir ;  anri  few  things 
ever  showed  more  strongly  the  natural  prej)onderance  of  good  in  man, 
than  the  fact  that  some  could,  an<l  did  come  forth  unpolluted.  But  was 
I  to  be  associated  with,  an  ingre<lient  in,  such  foul  admixture  ?  No, 
no  ;  then  I  did  not  dream  of  this.  At  first  I  entertained  no  dread  of 
the  probability  of  such  degradation.  Degradation  ?  Could  I  be  de- 
graded ?  Could  I  sink  lower  than  I  was  in  my  original  condition  P 
Was  it  possible  that  human  beings  existed,  who  were  by  any  circum- 
stance placed  in  a  lower  scale  of  social  estimation  than  myself?     I — 
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degraded  ?  I  could  not  be  degraded :  I  was  down  as  low  as  accident 
or  nature  could  sink  humanity.  I  had  never  seen  the  being  com- 
pounded of  the  materials  of  wliich  Grod*s  images  are  fashioned,  .whom  I 
could  have  regarded  with  other  glances  than  those  of  deference.  Yet 
hero  I  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  pinnacle  of  incalculable  height  above 
creatures  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  myself.  In  all  my  dreams, 
I  had  formed  nothing  earthly  that  could  parallel  the  occupants  of  tiiat 
dread^  den.  But,  struck  into  utter  gasping  dismay  as  I  was  by  what 
I  saw,  not  the  remotest  supposition,  nor  shadow  of  a  fear  that  such  men 
were  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  to  be  my  companions,  crossed  my 
senses.  They  were  of  another  world — a  world  to  me  unapproachable — 
an  imp&ssablc  gulf  lay  between  us.  But  time  and  place  did  come — 
over  that  impassable  gulf  I  was  soon  thrown — I  was  not  long  in  learn- 
ing that  I  was  one  of  themselves :  I  was  soon  taught  to  expect  the 
horror  of  companionship  with  them — ^if  that  shuddering  contact  of  body, 
similarity  of  pursuits,  and  equality  of  conditions,  while  all  the  mind 
and  soul  are  absent,  or  present  only  in  sickening  aversion,  can  be  called 
companionship.  Not  yet — not  yet  was  I  to  know  this  misery — ^it  was 
deferred  awhile.  In  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  destitution,  some  com- 
miserating spirit  has  ever  addressed  its  sympathy  to  my  sufferings,  and 
anodyned  my  distresses.  So  now,  in  the  passionate  gnef  and  horror 
which  I  exhibited,  as  I  fell  back  from  my  glance  into  that  dismal  den, 
this  sympathy  came  to  my  relief.  A  mulatto  man  accosted  me. 
"  What's  the  matter,  boy  ?"  I  looked  a  meaning  which  I  had  no  voice 
to  speak — I  glanced  toward  the  grating  and  leaned  my  forehead  against 
the  mainmast,  while  I  sobbed  hysterically ;  "  Don't  be  frightened,"  said 
he,  "  you  are  not  to  go  dowTi  there ;"  and  the  kind-hearted  fellow  led 
me  away,  and  showed  me  and  my  companion  how  to  descend  to  our 
apartment — ^berth  he  called  it.  This  was  better  than  the  other  place  : 
but,  what  a  lodging ! — furnished  with  a  few  greasy  chests — a  tar  bucket 
and  two  or  three  otlier  buckets  which  were  used  for  washing  decks — 
ends  of  old  ropes — and  pieces  of  junk  ;  and  a  cable,  coiled  like  an 
enormous  boa-constrictor,  diffused  its  tarry  perfumes  through  the  gloom 
and  up  the  hatchway.  But  I  was  elastic  in  thought,  as  well  as  in 
habits — any  description  of  the  latter  would  fit  me — will  fit  me  in  a  few 
days.  I  was  not  long  burthened  with  apprehensions,  or  twisted  with 
inconveniencies  as  to  wants  and  appliances.  There  was  the  excitement 
of  novelty  in  every  thing,  and  it  rushed  to  my  relief.  How  to  dispose 
of  my  day's  allowance  of  ship  biscuits  (a  baked  coagulum  of  flint  and 
sawdust)  and  grog — was  an  occupation  to  my  inquisitorial  faculties ; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  amused  by  the  aptness  of  my  scholarship  in  taking 
lessons  in  the  art  of  cracking  biscuits,  by  laying  each  in  the  palm  dT 
one  hand  and  hammering  it  with  the  opposite  elbow ;  the  process  of 
mastication  was  somewhat  slower.  But  the  grrog !  the  sailor's  boasted 
elixir  I — ^pah !  how  nauseous !  Is  this  the  stuff  which  I  have  heard  so 
extolled  in  claptrap  sea  songs,  and  flummery  ised  nautical  tales  ?  Though 
I  could  not  touch  it,  others  had  mastered  the  difliculty — and  my  grog 
did  not  go  a  begging :  there  was  my  hammock  to  be  slung ;  and  a 
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Tolunteer  for  my  pint,  spliced  a  pair  of  grummet$,  and  twisted  a  num- 
ber of  tarred  yams  into  what  he  called  nettle$,  for  clew$  to  my  ham- 
mock, and  tied  it  up  to  the  ceiling,  triced  it  to  the  battens  was  hit 
phrase,  and  there  was  my  bed,  ready  rigged  for  turning  in,  DiiKcuIt 
of  access  and  loathsome  as  such  a  bed  was  at  iirst,  I  learned,  ere  long, 
to  prefer  it  to  any  1  had  ever  slept  in  l)etbre,  or  liavo  ever  slept  in  sino^ 
— and  the  grog  too — ^how  aifection  grows  upon  companionship  and  use ! 
though,  indeed,  my  tenderness  for  grog  never  become  so  great  as  to 
prefer  it  to  every  other  beverage :  the  nausea  soon  wore  away. 

I  was  among  sailors — men  whose  lives  had  piissod  in  adventures — 
who  had  become  familiar  in  the  encounter  with  ]K>rils  of  stonn,  buttle, 
and  wreck  ;  and,   what  to  me  was  more  promisetul  of  delight  than  all 
else,  they  could  tell  me  of  those  far  ci:)untries,  and  climes,  and  people, 
■nd  trees,  and  animals,  of  which   I   had  read  so  much — in  which  I 
had  revelled  as  I  read.     But,  what  a  woful  ilisa])iM ointment  !     Uliey 
either  knew  nothing  of  these  matters,  or  deemiHl  them  unworthy  notic*e ; 
and  when  they  did  allude  to  some  far,  fur  oft'  cape,  or  bay,  or  port, 
they  exhibited  pictures  of  them  so  very  unlike  any  thing  which  reading 
had  drawn  on  my  mental  retina,  that  I  received  them  as  wilful  false- 
hoods, or  I  regarded  them  as  jests.     No,  they  were  giving  me  the  fonns 
of  their  own  impressions  ;  and  I  af^eni'anls  found  there  was  some  truth 
and  likelihood  in  their  descriptions,  but  I  hml  to  borrow  their  eyes,  or 
their  mode  of  using  eyes  to  perceive  this.     So  very  childish,  so  whim- 
•ically  puerile  their  descriptions  and  impressions  a[>peared  to  me,  that  T 
was  astonished  at  their  imbecility  ;  but  more  th:m  all,  at  their  grovel- 
ling superstition,     lliey  seemed  to  be  in  possession  of  no  ideas ;  they 
had  not  a  glimpse  of  the  qualities  of  rational  creatures,  nor  a  grain  of 
comprehension  or  thought  l)eyond  the  use  of  th(.>  ship's  ropes :  and  their 
contorted  impression  of  facts — that  was  not  a  vapour  oo/.ing  from  the 
dullest  ponds  of  hol»goblinism,  for  these  muddy  sui)erstitions  hud  nothing 
^uicifal  to  recommend  them  to  the  ears  :  they  had  not  even  the  merit 
of  barrenness  of  imagination,  or  crippled  invention  ;  they  seemed  like 
senseless  jargon,  the  meaning  of  which   had  been  lost  or  forgotten, 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  generation  after  generation ;  so  ex- 
cessively stupid  were  they — ^but  not  less  firmly  l>elieved  on  that  account. 
The  stubborn  positiveness  of  the  men  actually  amazed  and  bewildered 
me.     I  might  have  uprooted  the  pillars  of  Hercules  with  a  needle's 
point,  as  easily  as  I  could  have   removed  one  of  their  superstitions. 
They  would  not  think,  they  could  not  think ;  putting  two  ideas  to- 
gether to  make  a  result,  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  facul- 
ties ;  these  men  were  ship  machinery :  as  sensele^ss  furniture— except 
that  they  breathed,  and  ate,  and  drank,  and  articulated  words — as  the 
running  rigging   or  the   belaying  pins.     I  have  since  l)een  thrown 
among  savages,    barbarians,   people  whom   these   sailors   would  have 
sported  with  and  ilespised  as  creatures  far  beneath  them,  as  puppets  for 
their  amusement,  or  animals  for  their  use,  but  I  have  never  encoun- 
tered any  men  who   were  so  idealess  or  knew  so  little  of  the  use  of 
moral  faculties  as  these.      I  never  knew  men  wlu»se  spffch  and  action 
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exhibitctl  so  little  glimmering  of  intellectuality.      They  had   been 
trained  into  breathing  automata ;  ever}'-  thing  they  said  was  the  drib- 
bling of  idiocy ;  but  unlike  that,  it  forbade  compassion  ;  a  self-satisfac- 
tion dwelt  with  it,  in  ruggcnl,  gnarled,  muscular  forms  and  gruff  voices ; 
and  the  only  flickering  of  mind  which  they  seemed  to  possess,  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  contempt,  hard  and  rigid,  with  which  they  \'isited  my 
disbelief,  the  pity  or  scorn  which  they  lavished  on  my  ignorance.     Ig- 
norant, indeeil,  I  was.     But  these  were  the  men  to  be  held  in  check  by 
authority,  these  were  the  men  to  glorify  the  tact  of  a  disciplinarian, 
these  were  the  men  to  be  driven  by  petty  tyraiuiy,  and  scourged  by 
pampered  insolence.     Oh,  these  were  men,  the  right  sort,  to  be  ruled 
by  the  "  privileged," — not  the  men  to  be  directed  by  the  wise,  or  per- 
suaded by  the  generous.     But  what  would  become  of  the  navy,  if  its 
seamen  were  instructed  to  thuik,  or  allowed  to  reason  ?  their  daring 
intrepidity  would  dwindle  in  calculations,  their  reckless  bravery  would 
evaporate  in  foresight  and  caution.     ^'  Ah  !  to  this  it  is  fast  coming,** 
sighs  the  reverencer  of  the  good  old  times,  the  conservative  of  exclu- 
sive right  to  reasoning  faculties — "  I  knew  how  it  would  be.     IIh? 
uation*s  honour  declined   when  other  than  hoop  petticoats  were  once 
admitted  at  court,  and  the  wooden  walls  of  old  Knglan<l  were  doomed 
tti  decay  and  disgrace  when  that  cursed  Daliluh,  the  march  of  intellect, 
cut  off  the  sailors*  pigtails ;    we  arc   fast  losing  our  empire  of  the 
ocean  :  men  wont  fight,  if  ever  they  acquire  the  knack  of  asking  for 
whom  or  for  what.**     Well ;  now  though  I  do  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  trade  of  war  will  be  as  respectable  as  shop-lifting  or 
pocket-picking,  and  not  more  so ;  when  the  profession  of  mere  soldier 
shall  be  as  honourable  as  that  of  street  bully,  or  retail  cut-throat ;  or 
(if  not  having  a  stimip  of  infamy,  exactly)  when  the  jingling  of  spurs 
and  the  clank  of  scabbards  shall  herald  the  approjich  of  a  muchacho, 
and  notify  to  all  decent  people  to  put  away  their  fractibles  and  firangi- 
bles,  l>eing,  in  sheer  merriment  of  heart  and  good  humour,  disposed  to 
allow  him  to  amuse  himself  with  a  few  gambols : — when  military 
achievements  and  military  establishments  shall  Ix?  as  useful  as  fires  in 
fields  of  ripened  wheat ;  when  prayers  for  success  in  battle  shall  be  as 
great  proof  of  religious  confidence  and  feeling  as  was  the  crucifying  of 
Christ,  and  when  a  Te  Deum  for  victorious  slaughter  shall  l)e  consi- 
dered as  acceptable  praise  and  grateful  homage  as  buifetting  the  Crea- 
tor* s  face ;  when  '*  fight  and  die  for  your  king,  my  brave  countrymen,** 
shall  be  understood  to  l)e  the  text  from  which  knaves  have  preached 
to  fools,  and  fools  have  been  cajoletl  into  knaves ;  when  the  text  itself 
shall  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  right  lineal  descendants  of  kings 
themselves  shall  rejoice  that  it  is  so ;  when  the  festivities  which  cele- 
brated ejich  victory,  and  the  laudations  that  hailed  each  warrior,  shall 
l)e  known  as  the  rivetting  and  the  rattling  of  new  links  in  the  chain 
which  fettered  humanity,  and  put  additional  strength  into  the  hands  of 
villainy  to  draw  them  tighter  round  the  enthralle<l ;  when  a  conqueror 
shall  1>e   known  as   the  universal  foe;  when  names  and   monuments 
of  "  glory"  shall  Ije  dcte&ted  ah  records  and  5ym>>olft  of  blocxl,  indurated 
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■elfishness,  and  as  tlie  food  wliich  fattened  oppression  ;  when  Achilles, 
hi  Hyde  Park,  shall  tell  a  tale  that  shall  be  interpreted  beyond  Apsley 
House ;  and  when  our  great -grand-cliildren  shall   discover   that  the 
morality  of  their  ances^tral  teachers  was  an  opiate  that  put  honesty 
of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  communion  to  sleep,  and  that  the  policy 
OD  which  they  moved  was  a  pig-'s  swinnniiig',  and  shall  wonder  that 
we  bad  no  better  wisdom  than  to  fire   our  own  banis,  an<i   loi'k-up 
storehouses  in  order  to  spite  our  nei^hlH)urs.     Yes,  though  I  do  look 
fun^'ard  to  all  this,  reader,  1  cannot  see  that  man  will  abate  one  jot  of 
his  corporeal  cinirage,   or  lose  an   atom  of  his   physical   daring,  by 
mingling  in  them  the  intellectual   Inildne^s  that  leads  him  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  plea  which  calls  on  him  to  exercise  thom,  wldch  bids 
him  use  his  right  of  scrutiny  into  the  cause,  and  assert  liis  freedom  of 
refusal  or  rejection  if  he  find  it  baseil  on  sophistry  or  bigotry ;  and 
especially  then  when  he  will  guard  against  the  selfishness  of  a  class, 
which  masks  its  diabolism  of  will,  and  greediness  of  advancement,  in 
the  h\'pocrisy  of  **  national  honour,"  or  the  puifery  of  "  patriotism." 
•*  Old  £ngland*s  Glory"  has  been  a  pestilential  whid,  which  has  deso- 
lated thousands  of  homes,  and  withered  tens  of  thousands  of  hearts, 
even  as  their  voices  shouted  the  cry,  to  fatten  and  gorge  a  few  ;  and 
the  hungry  have  l)een  told  to  look  on  the  red  antl  trampltil  field  of 
slaughter,  and  ban({uet  on  their  murdered  and  mangUKl  bretliren,  to 
peruse  the  records  of  nctory,  and  grow  full  upon  its  fumes.     Ay,  ay, 
ye  poor  and  vital-gnawed  of  England !  look  on  yonder  magnificent 
triumph  of  art,  that  bridge  which  tlu*ows  its  stately  grace  across  your 
noble,  treasure-bearing  river,  ITiames  ; — it  has  a  name — sound  it— -does 
not  ^-our  heart  throb  with  exultation  P     Perambulate  this  great  city  ;  it 
is  the  abode  of  Plutus,  and  his  hundred  thousand  fauthful  adorers — 
but  that*s  a  trifle :  at  every  turn  your  eye  encounters  splendid  streets, 
terraces,  and  lines  of  palaces,  that  Hash  the  words  which  call  up  visions 
of  triumphant  battles,  and  your  country's  heroes,  and  your  victor  chiefs  ; 
they  speak  of  gorgeous  spoil  and  l)ooty  won,  of  nations  conquered  and 
of  thousands  slain,  of  hosts  of  enemies  laid  low,  of  mighty  warrior 
guides  who  fled  l)efore  a  "  Briton's  arm,"  of  kings  who  crouched  to 
you  and  prayed  for  succour,  and  you  gave  it ;  and  they  thanked  you 
for  it — how  ? — as  vou  desen'eil  to  be  thanked :    but  thev  have  not 
touched  your  "  glory."      No,  here  are  its  monuments,  here  are  its 
proofs,  this  is  no  dream.     Here  are  the  substantialities  : — l)ound  along, 
leap,  leap  in  ecstasy,  and  cry,  "  1  t(x)  am  an  Englishman  !"     You  feel 
not  the  chilling  blast ;  you  do  not  shiver  in  the  searching  mist ;  the 
flame  of  patriotic  fire  has  thrown  its  glow  down  to  your  foot-soles,  you 
are  warm,  you  are  cordialed  by  the  sparkling  lights  in  crystal  lamps 
and  gilded  chandeliers ;  and  the  cheerful  blaze  which  paints  its  laugh 
on  damask  curtains  close  and  snugly  ilrawn,  converting  the  dulness  of 
quiet  comfort's  gifts  to  winking-eyed,  voluptuous  luxury.     You  see 
England's  victories  on  every  wall,  her  laurels  at  every  step,  her  heroes 
at  every  pr»rtal.     llor  ^'lory  blazes  from  a  thousand  windows — shout 
a;raiii.  ''  1  t«JO  ain  an  Enj^lishnian  !"     Then  home  to  the  ^canty  andcx- 
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hausted  ashes  that  lie  on  your  shiver-giving  chimney-hearth — ^your 
foodless  board  ;  search  each  dim  nook  the  twentieth  time,  for  a  chance 
morsel — with  no  hope  of  finding  it — it  is  a  habit  you  have  acquired — 
for  that  moaning  cliild ;  it  has  not  strength  to  cry.     Look,  its  features 
are  all  wan  and  senseless,  except  those  large  glistening  eyes  :  all  other 
faculties  of  thought  are  dead ;  in  them  is  gathered  and  concentrated  a 
sum  of  intelligence,  which  glares  out  from  the  protruding  balls,  **  want 
— want — want,  chill,  and  misery**     Look  around — another,  another, 
and  another.     ^*  Well,  let  him  work — an  industrious  man  need  not 
want  I  am  sure"     Be  silent,  dolt,  leaden-hearted  dolt !     There  are 
thousands,  who  at  the  instant  they  are  most  profusely  sweating  under 
their  toil  of  to-day,  feel  suddenly  at  their  marrow  the  freezing  appre- 
hension, that  to-morrow  industrious  search,  and  eager  entreaty,  can  find 
no  toil  to  perform,  and  that  the  earned  bread  of  to-day  >nll  be  exhausted 
ere  the  sun  dawn  again.     *^  Then  let  him  go  to  the  parish  ;  we  pay 
enough  I  think.'*     Silence!    How  you,  or  any  man  who  talks  thus, 
has  the  folly  to  believe  himself  a  Christian,  it  is  not  in  the  compass  of 
my  thoughts  or  imagination  to  conceive.     Why  you  can  have  the  im- 
pudence and  hypocrisy  to  call  any  other  man  an  infidel,  is  indeed  clear. 
Warm  this  hearth  with  the  nation*s  glorj'.     Feed  these  starving  with 
the  honour  of  old  England.     Bid  these  cold  and  hungry  be  cheerful 
and  rejoice,  for  England  has  won  renown,  and  ocean  owns  her  as  its 
queen — ay — ay ;  and  distant  earth  has  felt  the  footsteps  of  her  conquer- 
ing sons  upon  its  bosom.     Point  east,  and  west,  and  south,  and  tell  this 
man,  there  his  country *s  banner  floats  ;  tell  him  that  all  the  soils  by 
myriads  tilled  and  by  nature  smiled  into  spontaneous  abundance  of  lifers 
blessings,  shall  pour  those  blessings  into  England  at  her  beck :  hear  his 
exulting  reply, — "  I  am  cut  to  the  marrow  by  this  sharp  iN'ind  and  sleet, 
and  I  want  bread.**     Then  laugh,  or  scoff,  or  spurn  him,  as  a  low,  vulgar, 
incorrigibly  discontented  wretch,  insensible  to  patriotism.     Or  send 
him  a  score  of  "  penny  tracts"  to  comfort  him — Pish !  they  are  not 
half  sufficient  to  ignite  the  six  ounces  and  a  half  of  coal  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  his  neighbour.     Send  him  ten  thousand  at  once  :  they 
will  weigh  a  few  pounds ;  there  is  bread  and  beef  for  himself  and  fa- 
mily for  the  day,  and  he  will  recover  part  of  them  in  wTappers  to  his 
farUiing  candles  and  ha'p'orths  of  cheese.     Do  this,  and  you  will  be 
doing  g^ood,  though  it  is  in  a  queer,  roundabout  way  ;  and  you  will  have 
your  reward.     The  affair  will  swell  an  item  in  your  next  annual  re- 
port, and  your  brethren  of  the  committee  will  compliment  your  zeal, 
and  you  shall  be  teaM  and  gossiped  ;  and  all  good  people  will  admiro 
you,  and  all  the  empire  shall  be  blessed  with  the  joyful  news  of  this 
spread  of  comfort,  and  all  the  empire  shall  l)e  taxed  with  importunities 
in  furtherance  of  these  blessings.     Tell  the  hungry  and  the  naked  to 
be  resigned  and  patient,  that  those  who  strip  them  and  starve  them  may 
loll  undisturbed  in  lazy  luxurj'. 

O,  verdant,  flowery,  and  lovely  England !  I  look  upon  the  soft,  and 
bright,  and  gladdening  decorations  which  nature  has  spread  over  thee 
with  lavish  hand.     1  cast  niv  memorv*s  eve  over  all  else  on  which  I 
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have  gazed,  over  all  on  which  my  foot  has  trodden ;  and  to  thy  demi- 
paradise  delighted  turn  again  witli  an  increased  ardour  of  affection 
from  the  comparison — and  while  I  exclaim,  "  Oh  beautiful,  most  beau- 
tiful !"  I  feel  OS  I  could  cling  to  each  tree,  and  shrub,  and  flower,  with 
a  ]over*8  fondness,  as  my  bosom  swells  with  admiration,  joy,  and  rap- 
ture. But  when  I  look  among  thy  people,  all  the  glorious  exultation 
dries  up  from  my  heart,  and  bitterness  succeeds  the  draught  which 
heaven  mingled.  I  see  one-third  of  thy  twelve  millions  have  no  other 
use  for  sense  or  reason  than  to  study  new  indulgences,  and  find  fresh 
sources  of  life's  enjoyment ;  all  the  others  are  toiling  to  administer 
those  indulgences,  and  supplying  those  sources, — struggling  to  endure 
existence,  or  battling  with  misery'  while  life  endures. 

But,  when  will  the  time  which  I  have  prophesiefl  arrive  ?  Will  it 
ever  arrive  ?  Yes.  Man  is  good  till  he  is  taught  to  be  other- 
wise. Let  this  good  be  cherished.  I  think  it  will  be — it  has  noi 
been  cherished.  For  one  who  dared  to  whisper  his  conjectures  ten 
years  ago,  there  are  a  hundred  now  who  deeply  think  and  dare  speak 
aloud;  in  ten  years  more,  that  hundred  will  multiply  itself,  ^fass 
after  mass  will  be  detached  from  the  mountains  of  dady  and  on  the 
increasing  ratio  will  bounteously  run.  Many,  who  adventure  in  this 
cause  of  truth  and  benevolence  universal,  will  be  shivered  in  the 
collision  with  established  notions ;  already  some  have  recoiled  from 
the  shock — others  will  falter;  and  over  each  recoiler  and  each  fal- 
terer  a  shout  of  triumph  will  be  raised,  has  been  raised,  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  things  as  they  are,  the  wiser,  worldly  jeerers  at  Utopia. 
They  will  exult  that  the  recoilers  and  falterers  are  convinced  of 
their  error,  and  have  recanted.  Each  recantation  has  been  in  the 
spirit  of  Galileo*s  :  "  but  it  does  move  nevertheless,'*  whispered  Galileo. 
The  falterers  and  recoilers  have  found  that  too  grreat  a  strength  was 
possessed  by  the  wolves  of  society.  Wolves — not  figurative  wolves — 
once  ranged  throughout  our  island,  and  were  thought  to  be  as  diffi- 
cult of  extermination  as  the  moral  wolves  of  to-dav.  Yet,  extermi- 
nated  they  were ;  though,  doubtless,  there  were  many  conser\'ative 
sportsmen  who  inveighed  agidnst  the  process  and  attempt  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  their  privileges  and  "  vested  rights" — "  and,  moreover,"  (this 
was  unanswerable,)  **the  national  character  was  jeopardied  if  the 
manly  English  sport  of  hunting  wolves  were  annihilated ;  the  kingdom 
would  become  a  prey  to  any  upstart  invader  who  had  courage  to  jump 
over  the  Picts'  wall,  or  paddle  across  the  English  channel."  Logic 
equally  rational,  arguments  quite  as  cogent,  and  not  more  so,  are 
nightly  spouted  forth  in  our  two  legislative  assemblies  in  1833,  and  are 
common  stock  laughter  for  all  nations.  Was  ever  mirth-exciting  wit 
uttered  by  man  equal  to  that  precious  gem  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ?  *'  Men  of  birth  and  attainments  would  not  be  lured  into 
the  ministration  of  religion  by  so  paltry  a  bait  as  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  per  annum."  Laugh,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America! 
Faith,  they  do  laugh !  Good  as  the  jest  is,  we  in  England  cannot  laugh 
at  it ;  the  vulture's  beak  is  in  our  vitals. 
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At  present  the  wolves  are  too  numerous  ;  they  are  triple-fung^  and 
long-clawed.     Now,  we  may  diminish  their  numbers  without  slaughter- 
ing one  ;  we  may  extract  their  teeth  and  root  out  their  talons  without 
inflicting  on  them  bodily  pain, — many  will  shed  them  voluntarily.     By 
taking  from  them  the  wili,  they  may  be  induced  to  resign  the  right  and 
power  to  tear  and  mangle.     This,  however,  is  the  chief  difficulty ;  they 
have  been  instructed  in  a  love  of  the  privilege  of  using  their  claws  and 
fangs,  and  it  is  hard  to  conquer  the  appetite  for  power.     I  have  been 
told  by  clever,  close,  and  long-thinking  and  practical  men,  that  all  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people  at  large, 
high  and  low,  will  be  useless  till  a  great  political  improvement  and  bet- 
ter government  be  established  ;  but  I  think  the  political  bettering  will 
and  must  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  social  and  moral  advancement — ^that 
the  political  bettering  cannot  advance  without  that  precursor  ;*  or  at 
best  it  will  be  an  illustration  of  the  snail's  pace  on  the  wall,  one  foot  up, 
and  eleven  inches  and  three  quarters  down — and  there  are  thousands  of 
miles  to  climb ;  for  every  struggle  will  be  made  in  the  eagerness  of  self- 
interest  only,  by  one  party,  in  total  indifference  or  wilful  injury  of  ano- 
ther.    No  expansive  and  general  good  will  be  effected  or  attempted — 
all  will  be  the  strife  of  meum  ;  while  the  mass,  those  who  most  need  the 
benefit  of  good  government,  will  be  squeezed,  ground,  and  tortured 
worse  than  ever.     No!  reform  education — teach  the  teachers;  God 
knows  they  are  most  in  want  of  teaching;  reform  education  in  the 
"  upper  classes,"  ay,  and  in  the  "  middle  classes"  too ;  both  need  this 
reform  much  more  than  the  "  lo^^cr  classes"  require  political  reform. 
Instruct,  enlarge  the  minds  of  all ;  education  is  now  a  narrowing  of  the 
mind :  let  the  warm  currents  of  good,  which  are  fountained  in  every 
man's  heart,  be  permitted  to  flow ;  not  curdled,  nor  thrown  back,  by  a 
teaching  which  makes  the  precepts  of  virtue  a  mockery.     Let  every  one 
be  taught  that  his  l)est  security  for  happiness  is  not  in  a  selfishness  of 
defence,  nor  in  a  skill  in  attack.     Let  him  learn  that  suspicion  is  a 
false  watchman,  and  caution  an  unnecessary  guard.     Tear  the  whole 
fabric  of  education,  as  it  is  called,  into  atoms;  the  particles,  then,  are 
easily  separated  ;  the  good  may  be  retained,  the  rest  be  buried  and  for- 
gotten : — or  if  it  live,  let  it  live  to  the  scorn  it  merits.     I  insist  on  it 
that  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  mankind  can  never  be  effected  but 
by  a  reform  in  education.     Let  this  be  done,  and  a  vicious  government 
will  sicken  of  its  labours,  and  die  of  sheer  feebleness.     As  the  matter 
of  education  now  stands,  its  ethical  purport  to  the  wealthy  is,  "  acquire 
and  secure  power ;"  to  the  poor,  "  comply  with  the  will  and  authority 
of  the  rich  ;"  and  to  the  latter  so  much  instruction  is  given  as  shall  fur- 
ther this  purport,  no  more.     Exquisite  dovetailing  of  interests !  amiable 


*  In  as  far  as  we  have  advanced,  is  education  the  consequence  of  any 
political  improvement  ? — No  ;  every  petty,  the  least  legislative  boon  to 
the  people  has  been  extorted,  wrung  from  our  governors  by  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  among  the  people.  Ergo,  the  political  bettering  i$ 
consequent  on  the  intellectual  advancement. — P.  V. 
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redpiocity  of  morality  and  afiection !  **  Educate  the  people  to  our 
purposes.**  This  is  die  sole  principle  which,  for  ages,  has  stirred  sects 
mud  parties  to  activity  in  forming  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  co- 
veted as  disciples.  *'  Throw  the  light  around  us,  and  leave  all  else  in 
Am3i4mfiM.  Do  not  let  them  have  a  farthing-candle's  worth  of  glimmer, 
that  shall  enahle  them  to  grope  through  the  dark  avenues,  which  it  is 
our  interest  to  keep  for  ever  unknown.**  How  willingly  would  they 
have  all  in  pitchy  night,  rather  than  those  avenues  should  be  explored ! 
How  they  have  wished,  ay,  and  struggled  and  railed,  to  keep  all  dark  ! 
and  nothing  but  the  fear  that  the  poor  man  would  strike  a  light  for 
himself^  to  scan  and  scare  themselves,  has  ever  inclined  them  to  ignite 
their  own  lamps.  Thank  heaven,  the  misty  halo  round  the  flame  has 
made  itself  visible  too ;  but  fools  mistake  the  mists  for  radiations  of  the 
light,  and  knaves  conspire  to  call  it  so. 

It  is  time  education  should  have  other  objects,  be  promoted  on  other 
grounds,  productive  of  different  results ;  for  this  purpose  the  system 
must  be  changed.  Scatter,  annihilate  those  hot<bcds  in  which  the  pre- 
cocious love  of  domination,  and  selfish  right  to  exclusive  power,  in  the 
wealthy  and  hi^  bom,  are  nurtured  ;  and  even  in  cluldhood  taught  to 
burst  their  buds,  and  become  ranker  of  growth  through  foliage,  flower, 
and  fruit ;  and  as  vicious  in  the  last  sear  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  first  un- 
folding of  the  verdure,  for  then  the  shrunken-sinewed  and  peery-eyed 
grandpapa  wheezes  forth  his  approbation  of  the  tottering  infant*8  first 
practical  essay  in  tyranny.  Let  us  no  longer  slander  and  disgrace  good 
principles  and  virtuous-meaning  words,  by  using  them  as  panders  to  bad 
passions.  Let  contention  for  superiority  and  sway,  no  longer  be  nick- 
named emulation.  Let  good-^ill  be  taught  as  the  only  laudable  ascend- 
ancy, and  it  will  be  found  easy  of  acquirement,  and  delightful  in  practice. 
Then  shall  we  see  a  political  regeneration,  we  shall  then  have  good  go- 
vernment, and  legislation  will  be  based  on  jastice  to  all.  Then  will  the 
words  "  hf^py,  beautiful  England,*'  become  the  one  outspreading,  grand 
chorus  of  joy — ^not  till  then  will  they  cease  to  sound  like  the  "  pleasant 
day,  Mr,**  of  Jack  Ketch,  when  he  slips  the  noose  round  the  neck  of  a 
victim.  Then  should  some  despot  le^timate,  hater  of  the  free,  arrange 
his  legioned  slaves  and  ruffians  for  the  battle,  every  heart  will  throb 
with  sterner  courage,  and  every  arm  be  nen'ed  with  tenfold  vigour. 
Authority  need  not  fear  the  amplest  instruction  of  the  governed,  if  au- 
thority be  honest.  If  it  be  othem-ise,  let  it  shake  and  tremble,  and  be 
driven  as  the  smoke  before  the  gale. 

And  you  that  have  ventured  to  advance  through  the  mists,  and  have 
passed  the  marsh-fed  meteors — ^you  who  see,  and  point  to  the  notice  of 
others,  the  sloughs  into  which  the  ignis  fatui  have  led  mankind — who 
have  dared  to  think  for  yourselves  in  behalf  of  your  fellow  men — step 
on  with  full  firm  foot ;  fearless  and  calmly  bold,  smile  at  the  scoffs  that 
will  hurtle  in  your  ears.  Remember  that  nothing  truly  great  or  truly 
good,  no  outbtirsting  of  mighty  genius,  no  grand  fiood-light  of  intelli- 
gence, no  measure  of  expansive  benevolence,  no  generous,  universal 
utility,  has  escaped  the  scathe  of  ridicule.     Remember  that  every  dis- 
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covery  which  has  revolutionized  science  has  been  opposed  by  sneers  and 
contempt,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  sneerers.     Remember  the  bit- 
terness of  disappointed  eiforts,  the  mockery  of  his  entreaties,  the  con- 
tumely and  scorn  which  Columbus  endured, — ^yet  America  holds  i;ts 
ground.     Remember  that  Galileo  was  persecuted,  even  to  the  verge  of 
death, — ^yet  the  earth  revolves.     Remember  that  every  medical  man  in  , 
the  nation  poured  his  phial  of  derision  on  H vvey, — ^yet  the  blood  does 
circulate.     Remember  that  "  Fulton's  folly"  was  the  by-word,  and  the 
sneer,  and  the  jest,  and  the  pity,  of  all  who  watched,  and  all  who  gaped 
in  brainless  and  vacant  curiosity, — ^yet  steam-boats  and  steam-ships  do 
traverse  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans  safely.     And  do  not  forget  that  the 
loude&t  scoffers  have,  in  all  cases,  been  foremost  and  greediest  in  grasp- 
ing at  the  pecuniary  profits  which  these  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  human 
nature  placed  within  the  reach  of  dull  insolence  and  cupidity.     Among 
the  greatest  gainers  by  the  Erie  and  Hudson  New  York  Canal,  are 
those  who  jeered  most  plentifully  at  "  Clinton's  big  ditch."     The  great- 
est of  men  have  withered  away  existence  in  labouring  for  their  species. 
Martyrs  ?     Mart\Tdom  ?     Tlie  noblest  spirits  have  not  yet  received 
their  apotheosis — ^thc  worthiest  of  mart^Ts  are  not  canonized.     Their 
glory  is  now  enveloped  in  obscuring  clouds,  which  futurity  shall  waft 
aside,  away  and  away  for  ever  :  then  shall  its  vast  and  purely  luminous 
globe  irradiate  the  universe,  and  not  scorch  a  single  nutritious  herb, 
nor  defile  the  tint  of  a  fiower :  it  shall  gladden  all  men,  without  daz- 
zling the  mentality  of  one  by  its  splendour.     More  honourable,  more 
worthy,  more  divine  are  such  mart^Tdoms,  than  any  which  have  been 
consummated  at  the  stake  in  stubborn  adherence  to  a  mysterious  creed. 
For  such  were  seldom  the  benefactors  of  man.     They  did  not  love 
Grod's  own  family  of  nature.     Shift  the  roil  of  power  into  their  hands, 
and  these  adherents  even  to  burning,  would  have  become  the  burners. 

Will  the  reader  be  good  enough  to  pardon,  if  he  have  not  skipped, 
this  long  digreiision  ?  He  will  perceive  that  it  was  thought  growing 
out  of  memory,  and  reflection  warming  upon  thought. 

Preparations  were  made  for  going  to  sea.  Here  was  new  bustle  and 
fresh  excitement,  which,  for  a  time,  took  away  the  moping  dullness 
that  succeeded  my  astonishment  on  discovering  the  quality  of  my  new 
connrades.  There  was  none  of  the  wailiag  and  sorrowful  leave-taking 
between  sea-farers  and  their  friencb,  of  wliich  I  had  read  such  very 
pretty  and  interesting  accounts.  To  the  miserable  wretches  in  the 
hold,  the  first  indication  of  a  movement  was  a  joy  which  they  acknow- 
ledged in  a  rattling  cheer  from  their  dungeon  ;  it  promised  a  termina- 
tion to  that  disf,aisting  j>ortion  of  their  (\nptivity  at  least :  no  change 
could  be  for  the  worse  to  them.  I  was  soon  called  to  assist ;  ordered 
to  "clap  on  the  jipfger,"  i.  e.  pull  upon  a  tackle  which  was  attached  to 
tho  cable  to  take  in  the  '*  slack,"  as  it  was  hove  in  by  the  windlass. 
This  was  stirring  anmsement  for  a  few  minutes,  but  my  hands,  in  a 
very  little  time,  gave  me  notice  of  their  dislike  to  the  toil,  as  they 
became  sore  and  blistered.  No  matter;  they  would  soon  become  cal- 
lous to  such  trifles.     'With  notliing  more  to  fear  or  annoy,  I  should 
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not  rejnne,  though  that  taught  me  the  difFerence  between  hard  work 
and  amusement.  Oh!  how  grand  the  ship  did  look  when  her  sails 
were  loosed,  topsails  sheeted  home  and  hoisted,  and  she  moved  along 
at  the  pilot's  word,  lea\ing  houses,  town,  ships,  fields,  and  trees,  slipping 
bftQkward !  But  to  gaze  on  this,  to  nie  so  beautiful  a  vision,  was  not 
permitted ;  every  pausing  glimpse  was  broken  by  an  authoritative 
order  to  '* lay  hold*  I  thought  trimming  sails  a  most  tedious  tiling, 
and  that  it  would  never  be  at  an  end ;  nor  was  the  order  given  for  coil- 
ing down  the  ropes  till  we  had  rounded  Black  Rock,  and  were  fairly  in 
the  Irish  Channel,  at  sea,  with  the  great  arch  of  sky  stooping  down 
to  the  water  on  one  side,  and  the  Cheshire  hills,  composedly  staying 
at  home,  on  the  other,  looking  at  me  to  tell  me  how  much  wiser  they 
were.  The  short  swinging  motion  of  the  vessel  soon  taught  me  to 
expect  what  I  wished  to  experience,  till  I  did  feel  it ;  for  it  was  the 
seasoning ;  and  there  was  something  in  being  sea-sick  which  I  was 
ambitious  of  knowing ;  but  I  never  made  any  acquaintance  whose  com- 
pany was  so  irksome  and  nauseous  ;  it  caused  a  suspension  of  life,  in 
which  actual  death  would  have  been  welcomed  or  despised.  If  any 
one  had  ofiered  to  toss  me  overboard,  or  put  a  rope  round  my  neck  to 
run  me  up  to  the  yard-arm,  he  might  have  done  so  without  a  resisting 
effort  on  my  part :  but,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  utter  absence 
of  sympathy  occasioned  me  no  regret,  no  reproach,  no  uneasiness. 
Nor  was  I  at  all  concerned  at  the  jeering  laughs  and  the  coarse  jests 
which  my  distress  called  forth,  neither  during  my  sea-sickness,  nor  any 
other  mishaps  or  inconveniences  which  attendetl  me  here;  for  there 
was  none  with  whom  I  could  claim  kindred  or  sociabilitv.  I  was  alone, 
and  they  were  each  of  themselves ;  my  miseries  were  not  increased 
by  the  thought  that  none  cared  fur  them ;  that  if  I  complained  I 
should  be  repulsed ;  therefore  my  unhappiness  was  isolate<l  in  the  fact 
that  I  felt  the  fact  of  being  so.  True,  tlioro  was  the  mulatto  man, — 
a  stranger  to  my  country  and  my  blood,  did  enable  mo  to  feel  the 
Taluc  and  beauty  of  sympathy.  Am  I  here  speaking  harshly  ?  Am  J, 
after  this  lapse  of  years,  and  my  many  lessoning  vicissitudes,  venting 
the'  splenetic  humour  of  a  bonsh  inveteracy  ?  No,  no.  I  acknow- 
ledge, with  thankfulness  acknow1e<lgo,  that  I  had  daily  met  with 
affection  and  kindness;  but  it  was  dispensed  in  so  unattractive  a 
form,  veiled  over  in  so  cold  a  demeanour,  and  chilled  by  such  pniden- 
txai  accompaniments,  tliat  affection  itself  looked  like  an  exercise  of 
authority,  and  solicitude  wore  the  aspect  of  aversion.  But  all  this  was 
right,  I  suppose :  it  was  meant  to  train  me  for  the  world. 

But  with  what  a  mingled  sensation  of  longing  and  dread  did  I  look 
to  the  probability  of  the  waves  rolling  *' mountains  high,"  when  a 
change  of  wind,  accomptmied  by  a  gathering  of  black  clouds  in  the 
south-east^  announced  a  ^^  blow,"  as  the  sailors  called  it ;  and  afler 
taking  in  the  smaller  ciuivass,  and  reefing  the  larger,  the  ship  turned 
her  broad  beam  to  the  one  side,  and  dipped  her  bulwarks  in  the  water 
on  the  other,  making  a  steep  hill  of  her  flat  decks  ;  and  as  I  had  not 
yet  found  my  sea-log^,  mocking  every  attempt  I  made  to  stand  or  move 
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without  clinging  to  ropes  or  cleats,  to  catch  at  which  I  pitched  as 
courage-gathering  intervals  permitted.     And  when  the  sea  was  up, 
how  terribly  grand  it  appeared  to  be !  as  the  green  hills  rose  higher 
and  higher,  hills  chasing  hills,  and  bounding  after  each  other,  in  mag- 
nificent delight !     The  whole  sea  was  alive — as  one  vast  spirit  that 
threw  its  ten  thousand  huge  limbs  out  and  abroad  in  its  cloud-encom- 
passed domain,  tossing  its  mighty  arms  aloft,  and  now  sweeping  its 
hands  along  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  elevating  them  as  if  to  crush, 
by  a  ponderous  stroke,  the  adventurous  but  feeble  intruder  on  their 
path,  and  dropping  the  upheaved  limb  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  her 
out  of  the  gulf,  and  over  the  sparkling,  foam-splintered  crests,  and 
dashing  her  down  again,  to  leave  her  as  the  sport  of  each  succeeding 
billow ;  each  in  turn  sweeping  on  Yfiih  destruction  in  its  sinews,  and 
each  in  turn,  as  the  crushing  blow  was  pending,  in  the  very  act  of 
falling,  mercifully  stooping  to  lift  the  trembling   victim  out  of  its 
course ;  then  rolling  onwards  till  it  seemed  to  sink  in  the  slumber  of 
fatigue,  and  all  smoothing  their  monster  gambols  into  repose  as  they 
melted  in  the  distant  horizon  sky.     The  first  feelings  on  beholding 
such  a  scene  are  fearful ;  the  gazer  gasps  in  the  inevitability  of  de- 
struction, and  wonders  at  escape ;  each  buoyant  uprising  of  the  ship 
seems  to  drag  him  from  a  depth  of  death  ;  another,  and  another,  and 
another  green  hill,  in  densely  sounding  march,  comes  on,  and  then 
looks  toppling  downwards  on  him,  and  ere  he  can  shriek,  '*  we  are 
lost,"  the  masts  are  upwards  soaring,  as  they'd  pierce  the  moon  :  less 
and  less  the  danger  dims ;  the  ocean  music,  as  it  roars,  and  howls,  and 
screams  through  the  invisible  strings  of  its  mighty  harp,  and  wailing 
faints  among  the  cordage  of  the  bark,  becomes  a  lullaby  to  terror,  and 
dread  is  rocked  to  rest.     Thus,  by  "  the  aid  of  use,"  confidence  tri- 
umphs over  fear,  and  that  which  lately  shook  us  with  alarm,  now  bids 
the  spirit  spring  elastic  in  enjoyment.     The  leaping  hills  of  water 
yield  to  the  fancy,  the  ship  is  mistress  of  their  strength  as  she  rides  a 
moment  on  their  arched  backs,  and  laughs  as  she  scatters  the  foam 
from  their  crests,  then  swings  herself  down  into  the  deep  gorge,  and, 
with  the  impetus,  remounts  and  laughs  again  amid  the  cloud  of  spray 
that  breaks  and  flashes  forth  its  million  globules  of  light  that  radiate 
around  the  lady  of  the  billows. 

So  it  was  now ;  so  with  my  feelings  I  soon  learned  to  look  saucily 
on  the  sea.  A  sort  of  braggart  spirit  rose  in  me,  as  the  ship  lifted  me 
with  her  in  her  overtopping  sovereignty  of  the  billows.  I  fancied  my- 
self their  master ;  an  impertinence  which  they  retaliated  by  slapping 
my  face  "^ith  a  cold  slice  of  wave  that  took  away  my  breath,  and 
drenched  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  rolled  on  in  contempt  of  my 
discomfort,  not  deigning  to  cast  a  look  back  at  the  effects  of  their  re- 
proof, and  heedless,  too,  of  the  rough  laugh  which  their  malicious  sport 
drew  from  the  sailors.  Still  I  held  on  to  a  belaying-pin,  ensconced 
under  the  lee  of  the  bulwark,  and  peeping  above  it  to  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  gprandeur.  Sea-sickness  was  completely  suspended 
during  the  gale ;  it  is  in  the  short,  wabbly  sea,  and  the  dull  swell, 
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only,  Uut  I  have  ever  experienced  that  prostrator  of  existence,  that 
killer  of  the  soul,  which  leaves  the  hody  in  living  death :  its  remedy 
is*  "get  over  it  how  you  may^^ — ^how  you  can  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
•ciflnoe :  the  only  preventive  is  staying  on  shore.  But  with  all  the 
pitching,  rolling,  and  rocking  of  the  ship,  no  sickness  had  I.  We 
Vufieted  the  storm  for  six  days,  in  the  hope  of  the  wind's  veering ; 
bat  after  its  high  rage  had  subsided,  a  steady  and  still  strong  south- 
easter bade  defiance  to  our  efforts  to  double  the  Long  Ship's  Light, 
and  I  beard  them  talk  of  bearing  away  for  Milford  Ilavcn.  Milford 
Haven !  and  joy  kindled  as  my  imagination  awoke  at  the  sound.  That 
was  one  of  the  universe's  hidlowed  spots,  the  sacred  abode  of  some 
of  Shakspeare's  creations,  —  Lnogen,  Pisanio,  Bekrius,  Guiderius, 
Arviragos,  Posthumus,  ay,  and  that  vain,  simple,  noble,  nothing 
Cloten,  too,  all  started  up  before  my  eyes  ;  and  as  we  stood  in  between 
the  rocky  confines  of  the  port,  I  looked  for  some  place  which  might 
have  been  the  cavern  homo  of  the  exiles,  or  the  hills  on  wliich  they 
chased  the  deer,  the  spot  from  which  they  bade  "  hail  I"  to  the  sun,  or 
welcomed  Fidele;  jerking  mechanically,  meanwhile,  at  the  ropes. — 
lliere  my  body  was ;  my  mind  had  fiown  back  two  thousand  years. 
Well,  well  do  I  remember  those  sensations — but  my  fancy's  eye  could 
select  no  spot.  We  anchored  off  Iluberstone,  and  I  cast  a  lunging  look 
higher  up,  to  the  narrowing  of  the  water ;  for  there  were  rocks  mingled 
with  verdant  and  cultured  undulations,  and  visible  access  to  the  distant 
hills,  and  vales,  and  cottages ;  and  for  the  first  time  I  felt  that  I  was 
a  prisoner.  It  was  a  heart-sinking  bitterness :  but  it  was  not  on  that 
my  penitence  grew,  nor  on  my  comfortless  lodging ;  nor  was  it  because 
I  broke  stubborn  and  mouldy  biscuits  with  my  ellx)w,  and  performed 
my  ablutions  with  sea  water  in  a  bucket,  and  converted  the  end  of  a 
wrong  swab  into  a  napkin  ;  not  because  I  was  my  own  laundress,  and 
washed  my  shirt  without  soap,  and  hung  it  up  in  the  rigging  that  the 
water  might  evaporate,  and  leave  the  salt  to  scrub  my  skin  ;  it  was  not 
because  my  hands  w<Te  blistered  by  pulling  ropes ;  nor  because  I  was 
frequently  drenchiMl  by  the  waves  which  broke  over  the  ship  ;  not  from 
a  dread  of  the  boiitswiun's  mate's  rope's  end,  or  the  knotted  nine-tailed 
cat  on  my  bare  back,  of  which  I  heard  such  harrowing,  and,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  tnii'  accounts  ;  not  from  an  apprehi'nsi«.»n  of  kicks  salved 
by  curses  ;  nor  thirst,  nor  privations,  nor  stonns,  nor  sliip\\Teck,  battles, 
dangers,  nor  death,  calle<l  up  a  wish  to  avoid  them,  or  shook  me  with 
any  fear  that  ma<le  me  sorry  I  ha«l  left  home.  My  companion,  Cieorge, 
had  not  passed  an  hour  since  our  embarkation,  without  complaints  that 
made  my  heart  sail  on  his  account.  I  believe  his  compunction  began 
ere  we  were  twenty  miles  from  home  ;  yet  he  was  more  sinewy  than  I 
was ;  my  fare  and  hiWrnr  had  not  been  so  inuring  to  roughness  as  his  ; 
he  was  deficient  in  that  which  supported  me  :  but  at  length  something 
did  bruise  my  spirit.  It  is  only  by  a  stretch  of  comprehension  and  a 
little  faith,  that  you  will  admit  the  likelihood,  reader,  that  I,  so  humbly 
cast,  reared  in  poverty  as  I  was,  should  shrink  from  the  contact  with 
any  human  beings,  because  they  were  so  coarse  and  ignorant — yet  such 
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was  the  case ;  I  pondered  hj  day,  and  lay  awake  half  the  ni^t,  in  re* 
fleeting  on  the  degrading  communion  into  which  I  had  thrown  myself. 
I  endeavoured  to  scan  the  probabilities  of  the  future ;  and  though  a  light 
of  hope  did  occasionally  flash,  my  mind*s  inquiries  always  closed  with  a 
dread  that  my  lot  was  cast  irrevocably ;  if  I  remained  at  sea,  these,  or 
worse,  those  wretches  in  the  hold,  would  be  my  comates.  I  have  told 
you,  reader,  that  I  was  a  day-dreamer ;  that  is  enough  to  show  that  I 
was  not  without  ambition,  that  I  could  soar  in  fancy,  if  not  in  reality. 
I  had  a  notion  that  I  should  not  pass  through  life  without  doing  some* 
thing — that  I  should  burst  through  obscurity,  and  humble  poverty 
would  not,  for  ever,  be  my  portion ;  but  now  I  could  not  fli^  my  wings, 
they  were  torn  from  their  sockets.  But  one  other  circumstance  in  the 
whole  of  my  varied  life,  has  goaded  me  with  such  moral  anguish,  as 
my  reflections  did  when  I  had  been  a  few  days  on  board  diat  Tender : 
my  mind  must  become  a  desert,  or  the  whole  of  its  scanty  vegetation 
would  be  thorns  to  prick  the  dull  machine  of  body  out  of  inertness  only 
to  be  sensible  of  pain  and  punishment.  I  despaired,  and  wished  to  die  : 
for  the  thought  of  declaring  my  penitence,  and  asking  pardon  at  home, 
and  praying  for  release,  did  not  yet  enter  my  mind ;  to  that  worst  of 
extrexnities  I  was  not  yet  driven,  or  rather  I  had  not  acquired  the  tone 
of  reflection  and  feeling  which  could  blunt  the  edge  of  that  pang. 
Besides,  my  thoughts  were  not  confined  to  myself :  perhaps  the  daily 
increasing  distress  of  my  friend  somewhat  lightened — it  did,  I  am  sure, 
suspend — the  full  and  intense  action  of  my  own.  He  proposed  to  at- 
tempt escape,  which  I  seconded ;  but  his  entreaties  did  not  prevail  on 
me  to  join  him  in  it.  I  resolved  on  remaining  almost  entirely  hopeless 
as  I  was. 

We  both  thought  that  the  distance  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  ren- 
dered escape  by  swimming  any  thing  but  diflicult ;  the  only  obstacle 
was  the  fear  of  being  caught  in  the  act ;  for  he  and  I  had  frequently 
crossed  and  recrossed  a  sheet  of  water  which  seemed  to  Im?  of  little  less 
extent — this  was  the  great  mistake  :  we  were  unskilled  in  calculating 
distances  as  we  looked  along  the  water  from  an  elevation — I  learnt  this 
some  time  after.  The  supposed  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  was  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half — and  the  tide-set  we  did  not  take  into  account. 
We  whispered  our  arrangements ;  he  was  to  drop  into  the  water  a  little 
before  daybreak,  and  I  would  remain  below,  seemingly  asleep: — ^he 
came  to  me — wTung  my  hand  without  speaking,  and  was  gone.  I  lay 
still  for  half  an  hour  perhaps ;  then,  unable  to  endure  the  suspense,  I 
went  on  deck,  and  looked  towards  the  land,  but  did  not  see  him,  and 
my  heart  leaped  with  joy — ^he  was  safe — a  cough  arrested  my  attention 
— I  turned,  and  there  stood  an  old  seaman  on  the  forecastle,  who  glanced 
at  me  significantly,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  water,  which 
direction  mine  followed,  and  there,  not  one  fourth  of  the  distance  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore,  I  could  just  perceive  a  hat,  and  the  action  of  the  arms 
in  the  water  as  they  struck  out  in  swimming ;  it  was  George  buffeting 
against  tlie  influence  of  the  tide,  but  this  I  did  not  then  understand — I 
was  dismayed  at  the  little  proga*ss  he  had  made.     I  knew  he  had  been 
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difcovered  by  the  seaman,  but  the  old  man  never  mentioned  the  fact  to 
me,  or  to  any  one  on  board,  I  lx?lieve.  IIo  saw  it  was  a  victim  escaping. 
And  would  not  betray  him.  I  continued  watcliing  with  a  feverishnes» 
of  sense,  which  was  relieved  as  I  markeil  the  gradual  diminishing  of 
the  object  in  distance ;  and  descended  again  to  the  steerage,  but  could 
not  rest.  After  another  interval  I  looked  out :  nut  a  speck  was  visible ; 
I  was  sure  that  at  that  moment  the  solid  earth  was  gladdening  his  foot, 
and  he  was  bounding  over  the  verdure.  Two  or  three  hours  elapsed 
before  he  was  missed  from  the  ship,  and  all  questions  and  inquiries  re- 
sulted in  the  supposition  that  he  must  have  fallen  overboard  during  the 
night,  and  was  drowned.  I,  of  course,  affected  to  believe  this,  and  took 
my  cue  accordingly  to  be  as  sad  and  afflicted  as  1  could  prevail  on 
myself  to  appear ;  but  it  was  a  very  difficult  task  to  be  sorry  at  all ;  for 
I  was  counting  over  the  number  of  miles  he  had  progressed,  and  joy- 
fully anticipating  the  pleasure  of  recei>ing  an  account  of  his  safe  arrival 
mt  B — .  There  was  much  kindness  in  the  altered  manners  of  the  sailors ; 
they  subdued  their  uproariousncss,  and  laid  aside  their  rude  jestings, 
as  if  they  sympathized  in  my  sorrow,  but  I  remember  I  was  not  pleased 
yvith  this.  There  was  a  poor  old  woman  too,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
come  on  board  for  passage  round  to  IM^Tnouth,  to  see  hc?r  son  in  one  of 
the  ships  of  war  there.  How  she  annoyed  me  by  her  condolences !  I 
really  disliked  her.  My  hypocrisy  transformed  her  sincerity  of  sorrow 
into  a  seeming ;  and  the  proffered  apples  and  pears,  of  which  she  had 
brought  a  stock  on  board  in  a  box,  I  declined ;  they  were  nauseous 
from  her  hand.  AMiat  a  metamorphosis  was  there  in  my  palate,  that 
it  shoidd  be  averse  to  apples  and  pears.  I  felt  that  her  sympathy  was 
undeserved,  and  shrank  from  it.  Truly  this  essay  at  counterfeiting 
was  a  most  vile  employment :  but  I  was  more  desolate  than  ever  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  after  much  painful  pro  and  con  I  sat  down  to  write  an 
imploring  letter  to  my  father ;  but  to  the  chief  source  of  my  penitence 
I  did  not  once  allude.  I  imagined  he  would  ridicule  my  idea  of  degra- 
dation from  the  society  into  which  I  was  tlu*own  ;  that  he  would  laugh 
at  any  fear  of  disgraceful  companionship.  I  am  better  informed  now, 
and  I  do  most  heartily  rejoice  that  I  omitted  the  only  arguments  which 
were  likely  to  prevail  with  him.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate events  of  my  life,  that  my  father  paid  no  attention  to  my  letter ; 
he  never  replied  to  it,  perhaps  he  did  not  receive  it.  I  have  some  con- 
solation in  hoping  it  never  came  to  hand,  for  I  am  sure,  although  I 
should  liave  escaped  much  of  other  kinds  of  misery,  if  I  had  been  re- 
leased from  that  particular  one,  I  should  have  lost  most  of  the  happiness 
which  I  have  exix»rienced,  and  1  have  acquire^l  hope  and  capacity  still 
to  foel.  1  rejoice  that  I  was  not  releascjil  from  that  captivity.  How 
much  the  mind  and  disp<^sition  of  v<»uth  are  Umt  and  swayed  bv  trifles 
may  be  as  strongly  illustrated  by  my  history,  as  by  that  of  any  other 
living  man,  perhaps.  It  is  because  mine  were  so  iiifluence<l,  that  I 
think  it  juivisable  tf  r.Iate  trillhig  circumstances,  v,liich,  isolatedly 
taken,  must  be  reg;mled  by  the  reader  as  very  insipid  (or  vapid —h  not 
that  the  phrase  ?)     Wiile  the  ship  was  yet  lying  at  anchor,  I  amused 
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myself  by  climbing  the  rigging,  and  making  my  way  into  the  topiy 
and  soon  growing  superior  to  the  road  through  "  lubber's  hole,**  I 
mastered  the  ^^  futtock"  shrouds :  in  doing  so  one  day,  a  book,  oon- 
t^ing  scribbled  thoughts  and  memoranda,  dropped  from  my  bosom, 
and  fell  on  the  forecastle.  The  lieutenant,  who  was  then  walking  the 
quarter-deck,  seeing  the  accident,  called  out,  *^  Bring  that  book  here  T 
I  stood  in  the  top  shivering  with  fear,  while  he  examined  the  leaves, 
read,  and  then  walked  over  to  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  to  whom 
he  showed  it ;  as  they  spoke,  both  occasionally  cast  their  regards  up  to 
my  perch ;  then  the  authoritative,  and,  as  I  thought,  angry  voice  of 
the  Ueutenant  hailed  me  vnth  "  Come  down,  youngster."  As  I  des- 
cended I  scanned  the  matter  of  the  writing  in  my  memory,  suppodng 
he  had  discovered  something  offensive,  and  anticipated  a  taste  of  man- 
of-war  discipline.  "  Is  this  your  writing,  youngster  ?"  he  asked,  as  I 
stood  pale  before  him.  **  Yes,  Sir."  Some  undertoned  talk  then 
passed  between  the  two  gentlemen,  as  they  moved  away  a  few  steps — 
then  the  lieutenant,   turning  quickly  round,  exclaimed,  **  What  the 

do  you  do  here  ?**     I  stammered  out  something  in  reply.     "  Have 

you  any  friends  ?"  said  the  gentleman  :  by  friends  I  understood  rela- 
tives, and  readily  answered  "  Yes,  Sir."  "  A  father  ?"  "  Yes." 
"  \\Tio  is  he  ?"  I  told  hun.  **  Can  he  or  they  assist  you  ?"  I  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  this  "  assist,"  and  replied  "  I  do  not  know." 

"  Your  name  is  not  ?**     "  No,  Sir.**     "  This  is  your  proper 

name  ?**  said  my  querist,  pointing  to  "  Peregrine  Verjuice"  on  the 
page.  I  shook  all  over  as  I  faltered  out  "  Yes,  Sir."  "  Well,  I  shall 
want  you,  by  and  by ;  and,  hark  ye,  mind  what  you  are  about — don't 
take  a  fancy  to  grog,  d*ye  hear  ?  and  you  won*t  remain  long  as  you 
are.  You  may  go  now — ^here  is  your  book  :  scramble  up  to  the  fore- 
top  again,  if  you  like.**  Now,  reader,  do  but  fancy  a  wretch  whose 
terror  has  left  him  only  a  fraction  of  life,  as  he  stands  sliivering  on  the 
new  drop,  and  the  word  "  pardon*  rings  in  his  ear  at  the  moment  the 
rope  is  round  his  neck — do  fancy  this,  pamt  it  all  in  imagination,  and 
gaze  at  it  with  your  mind's  eye,  and  you,  belike,  may  understand  my 
condition.  And  I  repented  having  written  to  my  father.  The  same 
day  I  was  set  to  write  up  the  lieutenant's  arrears  of  log,  and  to  do  other 
matters  of  penmanship ;  and  the  hard-visaged  sailors  were  glad  of  it ; 
for  they  said  **  such  shilligohe  fellow  was  not  fit  to  man-handle  the 
signal  halliards.** 

No  intelligence  of  Greorge — and  eleven  days  had  elapsed  since  his 
escape :  a  boat  came  alongside,  bringing  a  note  to  the  lieutenant ;  and 
a  whispering  between  the  people  on  board  and  the  men  in  the  boat,  ac- 
companied by  glances  towards  me,  somewhat  alarmed  me,  but  I  had 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  their  so  glancing ;  the  lieutenant 
went  on  shore  immediately,  he  was  required  to  give  his  evidence  at  a 
coroner's  inquest.  My  friend's  body,  mangled  by  fishes,  had  that 
morning  been  found  clinging  with  one  arm  round  a  brig's  cable,  and 
drawn  up  as  she  was  heaving  anchor ;  a  weight  of  copper  pence  in  his 
coatskirt  pocket — a  few  shillings  and  his  watch  in  his  trousers — ^his  not 
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hflTing  even  taken  ofl* his  cent,  to^'tlu*r  with  tho  <list;nKo  IkIwoi'Ii  the 
ship  and  shore,  prechultKl  the  iK)ssihility  of  thi*  «lfsipi  to  att('m]it 
escape ;  a  verdict  was  given  accordingly.  There  was  no  uved  nf  ntlVH-ta- 
tion  now  ;  1  had  as  much  difficulty  in  enchiring  iny  ^rricf  ar>  I  fnnncrly 
hftd  in  pretending  it^  and  all  the  kindly  nature  of  that  good  old  ninthor 
poured  upon  me  a  confici<»ufines8  of  its  l>t»auty  and  worth.  I  lor  tears  r»f 
sympathy  and  her  tones  of  consolation  were  now  true  bl(\s,sings  :  ainl, 
Teader,  I  took  to  liking  apples  and  pears  again. 

Next  day  the  win<l  chopped  round  to  the  northward,  and  the  ^hip 
put  to  sea. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Monthly  Repository t  December ^  1833. 

A  MGUT  veil  of  mist  rose  from  the  sea,  and  cnrhd  over  the  adjaront 
rocks  and  venlure,  as  we  rolle«l  along  on  the  gracri'ul  .-well  of  the  At- 
lantic billows,  nrgwl  by  the  western  wind,  on  aniorning  induly,  1807  ; 
and  jii*  the  sun  veered  from  his  eastern  rifling  towanls  the  ht»uth,  tin' 
dusk uiess,  in  which  the  brows  of  earth  and   the   breast  of  the  billows 
were  enfoldwl,  swept  gradually  off,  and  left  each,  all  jtbjects  in  distinct- 
ness of  fonn,  varying  in  their  shajK*  and  jjosition,  as  tlie  ship  advanced 
on,  reste<l  by,  or  rece<le<l  from  them.     There  wiTe  on  board,  a  (juietness 
and  oriler,  which  struck  me  as  in  singular  contrast  with  the  usual  n<»isy 
bu«tle  of  trimming  sails;  the  orders  were  given  in  a  subdued  t(»ne,  and 
the  sailors  spoke  in   whisjK'rs  :  even   the  bidding  to  me,  to  "  clap  on 
thercV*  was  uttere<l  as  if  there  was  a  caution  against  disturbing  some 
OIK*,  or  something,  with  XiH)  loud  a  voice  :  and  tlu^  raggeil,  wild,   inhii- 
moniziHl  group,  which  stiKxl  on  the  forecjistle,  in   their  visit  to  the  air 
from  their  foul  alxKle,  turned  from  their  gaze  on  the  land,  and  the  now 
opening  Plymouth  Sound,  and  glanced  at  each  other  in   silunce.     The 
customary  hall<K)ing,  cursing,  luid  swearing,  had  sunk  into  murmui*s, 
liruken  by  a  solitary'  harsh  laugh,  down  in  the  den  of  the  captives. 
Theirs,  probably,  wiia  that  feeling  of  suspense,  which,  on  l(K>king  for- 
ward to  a  certainty  of  change  of  condition,  is  yet  uncertain  what  may 
be  the  character  of  that  change  ;  when  thoughts  roam  among  doubts  and 
prolmbilities,  and  create  that  nenous  irritability,  in  which  mind  holds 
converse  with  itself  alone.     They  all  seeme<l  to  bt»  sol iUxjui  zing  on  the 
future.      Could  the  reckless  and  desperate  among  them  be  moved  by 
thinking  of  the  future  ?     Ay,  reiuler,  for  that  future  wits  an  Knglish 
man-of-war.     With  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship,  the  cause  of  this 
orderly  quietness  w  as  ditferent ;  they  were  entering  a  royal  seai>f»rt ; 
otlvancing  among  strictly  discipline<l  ships  of  war  ;  sujierior  t  yes  were 
oUierving  the  lieuteniuit  of  the   Friendship  antl  his  discipline,  and  in 
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deferential  respect  we,  that  is  they^  bowed^  or  seemed  to  bow,  as  they 
approached  the  gaze  of  the  great  ones.     I  know  that  my  senses  were 
highly  excited,  ay,  and  deeply  stirred ;  mine  was  the  vague  and  be- 
numbing feeling,  that,  in  a  few  hours,  the  die  would  be  thrown,  which 
should  decide  whether  I  should  be  freed  from,  or  plunged  inextricably 
in,  the  degradation  which  I  so  much  dreaded.     Thus  did  chilling  ap- 
prehension and  glowing  hope  mingle  with  that  n^iture  and  delight  in 
which  I  fastened  my  eyes  on  the  scene :  the  eastern  side  of  Flymootli 
Sound,  its  rocks,  clifis,  verdure  and  cottages,  as  we  rounded  the  Mew- 
stone  ;  the  sudden  spreading,  continuing  beauty  of  the  view,  thrilled 
through  every  nerve :  the  rolling  swell  oi  the  billows  now  subsided  into 
an  even  rippling ;  laugh  afler  laugh  curled  in  orderly  race  along  the 
shining  water,  scattered  on  the  face  of  which  were  tall  huge  ships,  and 
further  down,  in  the  many  inlets  and  harbours,  a  thousand  masts  shoot- 
ing up  among,  between,  and  above  the  rocks  and  houses :  then  the 
black-toothed  batteries,  citadel,  soldiers*  barracks,  and    magazines; 
Drake^s  Island,  leaving  open  a  glimpse  into  Hamoaze,  with  the  mastless 
masses  of  black  and  chequered  hull»,  sleeping  on  the  smooth  water : 
and  then  the  projecting  points  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  Park,  carpeted  with 
smooth  venlure,  and  streaked  and  dotted  with  noble  woods,  looking  like 
solid  masses  of  emerald  cut  into  fretwork.     The  glorious  sun,  blazing 
on  the  scene,  threw  its  flashes  of  magnificence  over  love  and  beauty — 
crowded  buildings  struck  one  point  of  the  view,  and  here  and  there,  on 
some  green  and  flowery  slope,  the  villa  stood  blandly  courting  the  gaze 
upon  itself;  or  the  whitewashed  cottage,  nestled  under  a  cliff,  and  sit- 
ting by  a  patch  of  greensward,  spoke  beguilingly  of  peace  and  contented 
comfort ;  and  the  receding  and  distant  hills,  variegated  with  many  hues, 
and  swept  with  alternations  of  light  and  shade— old  dusky  Dartmoor 
solemnly  reposing  above  and  behind  the  wonders  and  beauties  at  his  foot. 
I  had  ne\'cr  beheld  such  a  reality.     I  had  fancied,  I  had  dreamed  more 
splendid  and  lovely  visions.     But  I  have  not  looked  at  the  crowning 
beauty  of  that  morning's  gaze.     We  descended  deeper  into  the  Sound, 
and   the  curtaining  hills  gradually  drew   aside,   opening   more   and 
more,  till  Cawsand  bay  completed  the  eye's  delighted  range,  and  ri- 
vetted  every  sense  of  feeling  and  thought  on  what  lay  there.     Sweep- 
ing round  in  a  most  graceful  bend,  and  lipping  the  sandy  and  shingly 
beach,   the   water   sparkled,   reflecting  the    ten   thousand    gems    of 
beauty  which  smiled  on  its  bonlers,  and  slept,  or  seemed  to   sleep, 
in  their  own  shadows,  which  had  laid  their  foundations  in  the  trans- 
lucent bosom  of  the  liquid  mirror :  a  molten  crystal.     And  the  gra- 
dually rising  amphitheatre  of  meadow,  upland,  and  hill  and  grove — 
here,  and  again,  picturesque  abruptnesses  of  rock,  or  an  undulation, 
based  by  the  clustered  dwellings  of  the  town,  drawn  out  at  each  ex- 
tremity in  a  diminishing  line  of  cottages.     Boats  lying  on  the  beach, 
others  dancing  under  the  fishermen's  oars,  and  two  or  three  ships, 
whose  eleg^ce  of  mould  and  slim  tapering  masts  transmuted  the  ob- 
jects of  my  admiration  in  Liverpool  docks,  into  clumsy,  dingy,  heavy 
conglomextitions  of  deforpnity.     But  there  was  one  which  sat  enthroned 
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Upon  the  glistening  surface  of  the  mirror,  the  Queen  of  magnificence 
ind  beaaty !     'What  a  wonder  of  creation  did  she  appear  to  me !    The 
most  delkmte  and  exquisite  work  of  hands  which  1  hod  ever  seen,  in 
imitation  of  a  ship,  was  enshrined  in  a  glass  case ;  a  corvette,  built  of 
ivory  and  ebony,  and  tackled  with  silken  cordage.     Smooth,  brilliant, 
ipecUeBS,  a  thhig  so  beautiful  in  form,  so  graceful  in  position,  so  ad- 
mirably proportioned,  so  cl^^tly  neat  in  finish,  that  I  almost  loved  it, 
is  if  it  had  been  some  creature  of  life,  endowed  with  a  soul.     But 
bexe  was  one  which,  with  her  vastness  of  size,  her  admeasurement  of 
more  than  two  thousand  tons,  her  three  tiers  of  ports,  her  hundred  and 
twenty  gpins,  which  could  rain  forth  a  deluge  of  destruction  and  death 
by  three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  iron,  in  tremendous 
(fannder ;  and  lodging  within  her  bowels  one  thousand  men ;  with  the 
immense  thickness  and  strength  of  her  lower  masts,  and  extended  yards 
and  upward  towering  topmasts,  with  her  tons  on  tons  of  cables  and 
cordage,  exhibited  all  the  elegance  of  form,  neatness  of  d(*coration,  nic<; 
accuracy  of  arrangement,  the  whole  compact,  fitted  utility  luid  beauty, 
even    more    perfectly    than  that   wondrous  thing  of  twelve  inehes 
length,  on  which  I  had  looked  with  so  much  admiration  !     A  fairy *s 
fingen,  working  on  gossamer  and  pearl,  would  not  have  turned  out  of 
band  a  thing  of  more  faultless  order  and  delicney.     Chequere<l — but 
stainless,  the  mighty  gorgeousness  sat — ^motionless — ^not  a  sound  stirred 
within  her,  not  a  sound  or  sign  of  life,  save  the  voiceless  swx*eping  in 
the  breeze  of  the  stately  banner,  and  the  fluttering  of  the  high,  sky- 
dancing  pendant — ^thcrc  she  sat,  gazing  and  mitsing  on  the  imiige  of  her 
nmjesty,  which  reflected  worship  up  to  her  on  her  throne ;  receiving 
proudly  as  her  due,  as  if  she  asked  it  not,  the  homagi>  of  earth,  sea, 
and  sky.     How  invitingly  beautiful  I  thought  her  tlien !     Keoder,  slie 
n'as  a  hell  afloat !     After  gazing  on  her  with  such  wonder  an<l  rapture-, 
I  felt  a  dreail,  as  a  whispc*red  allusion  was  ma<le  to  one  ship  which  was 
lying  in  the  Sound  ;  a  dirty  l(K>king,  uiifinishcHl,  strnpr^ling— ^/rfV/a/e 
they  denominated  her ;  her  dingy  yellow  sides  were  streaked  with 
seams  of  pitch  ; — and  they  called  her  the  finest  ship  of  all  that  were 
lying  there.     "  What  taste,"  thought  I ;  they  spoke  also  of  the  "  good 
luck**  of  those  who  might  be  shipped  on  board  of  her,  as  she  was  yet 
unmanned,   or  short  of  her  complement.     I  devoutly  hoped,  happen 
what  might,  that  would  not  l)e  the  ship  to  which  I  should  1)e  drs^ed, 
though  she  had,  as  I  found,  the  reputation  of  l)eing  a  flier.     Tlieso 
meditations  were  broken  by  our  now  near  ap|)roach  to  the  rocks  and 
houacA,  in  passing  through  the  DeviFs  Bridge,  on  each  side  <>f  which 
people  on  the  firm  shore  stood  to  look  at  us ;  and  sadness  sunk  deep  as 
I  felt  they  were  enjoying  privileges  and  blessings  from  which  I  was  cut 
off:  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  woidd,  to  tread  the  grass 
and  pluck  the  flowers;  I  seemed  sunk  beneath  the  common  lot  of 
homanity ;  though  men  were  around  me,  from  them  1  was  as  much  an 
<^xile  as  they  were  from  other  men :  compelled  thoughts  of  the  present 
blocked  up  all  gaze  into  the  future :  and  we  anchored  within  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  on  euormous  mountain -mass  of  timber,  that  I 
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hoard  spoken  of  as  the  Salvador^  and  another  black  looking  thing, 
with  winch  I  made  acquaintance  an  hour  afterwards.  Order  came  on 
hoard  for  the  carg-o  of  live  lumlier  to  be  shifted  to  the  Razzyloo^  and  I 
soon  found  myyelf  henled  with  the  miserable  mass  w^hich  the  Tender 
Friendship  vomited  forth  from  her  foul  and  pestilent  caverns,  I — the 
scoff  and  derision,  now,  of  that  filthy  heap  of  animation.  The  Hesolu, 
or  lus  my  companions  preferre<l  to  name  her,  the  Razzyloo,  was  a  human 
washing-tub,  on  a  grand  scale.  To  her  we  were  carried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifi(;ation  and  fumigation — washing,  scrubbing,  and  scraping 
— previous  to  lx*ing  driven  into  the  great  fold — the  Guardo — the  reser- 
voir— the  receiving-ship — Salvador  del  Mundo — ^thence  to  be  sent  to 
the  different  markets — or  rather,  as  we  were  already  sold,  slaughter- 
houses. And  as  I  mounted  the  sides  of  the  great  wash-tub,  I  was 
struck  with  the  dry-heartedness  of  hopeless  misery.  Now  we  were 
called  over  by  name,  and  ordered  to  "  toe  a  line"  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  such  an  assemblage  we  were !  for  im  hour  we  stood  affording  to 
the  ilifllerent  knots  of  gazers  right  hearty  merriment,  and  "  pah'ings"  of 
disgust.  Some  of  their  jests  were  odd  enough,  and  as  new  to  my  ears 
Its  they  seemed  mirthful  and  witty  to  them  ;  for  they  showe<l  their  ap- 
preciation of  them  by  chorusses  of  laughter,  while  the  victims  stood  in 
sullen  silence,  neither  daring  nor  caring  to  reply.  1  shrank  within 
myself,  a.s  if  wishing  for  annihilation.  It  wats  now  rt»porteil  that  the 
Wiushing  and  scrubbing  apparatus  was  reiuly,  and  the  lines  were  struck 
off  in  divisions  of  al)out  twenty,  to  undergo,  in  succession,  the  applica- 
tion of  hot  water,  soap,  sand,  scrubbing-brushes,  and  canvass  towels  of 
No.  1 .  Just  iis  the  first  Ixxly  was  in  motion,  an  officer  called  me  out 
from  the  ranks,  and  told  me  to  go  aft,  T  was  not  to  undergo  the  scour- 
ing ;  and  once  more  my  hopes  breathed ;  freer  still,  when,  after  the 
wiushing,  each  man  was  examined,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  by  the  sur- 
geons, 1  passed  muster  on  answering  a  few  questions,  without  strip- 
ping ;  I  have  never  learnt  to  whom  I  was  in<Iebte<l  for  this  indul- 
gi'nce  :  but  1  assure  you,  reader,  it  was  a  delici«nis  relitf  to  my  ago- 
nized senses.  Then'  iLssembltHl  on  Iward  a  sort  of  connnittet*  of 
captains,  in  the  cabui ;  my  companions  were  calletl  in,  and,  at  len^rfh^  \ 
st(nKl  feverishly  Ix'fore  the  inspectors  ;  they  siK)ke  to  me  with  kindness, 
(»vcn  with  civility,  and  tunied  to  each  other  to  say  what  I  could  not 
hear ;  one  in  particular,  I  noticed,  who  smiUnl  at  something  which  his 
neighlMmr  said,  and  shook  his  heatl,  as  if  repelling  it ;  he  put  to  nie 
several  <piestions,  jis  to  my  habits,  friends,  &c.,  and  "  why  did  1  leave 
home  ?"  1  answered  to  this  freely — "I  Axnshed  to  see  other  countries, 
and  people,  &c."  "  AVhy  do  you  wLsh  that  ?"  "  IJecause  I  have  rea»l 
so  much  alx)ut  them."  I  wius  then  (lismissed  ;  when,  as  I  reached  the 
cabin-door,  I  wjis  called  to  remain  a  moment,  while  the  "  master-at- 
anns"  was  ordered  in.  1  pante<l  again  with  fear  of  something ;  what 
it  was  T  could  not  guess ;  but  that  "  master-at-arms"  had  an  ugly 
sound.  It  was  to  receive  from  the  connnanding  oflRcer  an  order  t(»  see 
that  1 4lid  not  get  "  knocked  alxnit  among  the  ritt-raiV,  t<»  tak(?  me  und«T 
his  ehurgi',  and  into  his  mc'^s,  while  I  remained  on  board  the  llisoltt" 
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Here,  then,  was  n  surety  that  I  was  not  to  Ih;  plun^^ctl  into  the*  con- 
tamination wliieh,  to  think  of,  nia<le  nic  sweat  witli  horror.  But,  oh, 
this  «iid  not  continue  long ;  in  a  day  or  two,  lx>ats  came  alongside,  to 
carry  us  to  the  guard-ship,  and  1  wus  huddle<l,  with  tlie  rest,  on  Ixiard 
of  her.  I  was  no  longer  separatiMl,  1  wus  now  <.>ne  of  thenisi'lves,  to 
toil  as  they  toiled,  washing  and  Jiolystoning  decks — to  eome  at  a  wliistle 
and  run  at  a  Mow — to  scramble,  as  I  l)est  could,  through  that  congre- 
gated mass,  some  of  them  of  the  most  depraviMl  and  abandoned  character, 
thieves  and  pickpockets  t<X) — to  wallow  in  degradation  and  misery — to 
watch  contiimally  in  avoidance  of  abuse  and  Ix'ating,  and  to  watch  in 
vain — ^to  be  scourged  with  ropes  by  brutes  wh<j  were  channed  with  de- 
light at  the  soun<l  of  the  heavy  dense  blows  which  they  dealt  around  in 
sheer  wantonness ;  who  rejoiced  in  their  muscular  arms,  fur  strength 
was  prized  only  because  it  enabled  them  to  strike  with  greater  energy  ; 
whose  best  sport  was  in  watching,  and  smiling  at,  and  prolonging  tho 
suppressed  cries  and  writhings  of  their  victims.  I  do  not  exuggitrate. 
There  was,  at  the  perio<l  of  which  I  am  writing,  such  wanton  devilish- 
ness  among  the  boatswain*s-mates  of  a  guard-ship,  that  it  is  imi)ossible 
tu  exaggerate  in  description,  nor  would  it  Ik?  believeil  by  my  reatlers,  if 
it  were  described.  Iliese  mffianlv  monsters  in  authority  luxuriatcnl  in 
their  «ccupsitii»n.  It  was  delicious  to  them  to  see  bucks  and  shoublers 
instinctively  shrinking  as  they  passi»fl  a  group  of  men — however  tliese 
men  were  occupied,  or  wherever  tlioy  were  employtnl,  standing,  walkhig, 
or  reposing,  the  shoulder  s<!enie<.l  su<Mciily  endowi?d  with  the  faculty  oi* 
sight,  whenever  a  boatswain's-mate  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  shrank 
OS  a  snairs-horns  shrink  if  a  finger  approach  them.  And  how  the 
fellows  grinne<l  in  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  heavy  MiracA^  resound 
from  clavicles,  or  the  knots  on  the  ro]^)e  sink  with  a  dense  thug  into  the 
ilesh !  A  pri\ilcge<l  onler  were  they ;  ln'iiigs  certainly  exhibiting  human 
fimn  ;  but  if  onything  more  ferocious  can  be  found  among  wild  Ix'a^ts, 
I  liii%e  yet  to  Icam  it,  an<l  wiien  I  have  leanit  it,  I  w ill  abandon  my 
4ipinions,  and  worship  the  Iwatswain's-matcs  of  an  English  guard-ship. 
And  it  is  for  endcavi  >uring  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  things,  for 
aiming  at  suppres-^iug  such  barbarities,  for  reigning  in  the  evil  spirit  of 
th(v«  whose  outbority  sanctions,  or  at  least  i)ermits,  nay,  it  is  too  true, 
did  commonly  encourage  tlic^se  and  a  thousand  other  ferocities  ainl 
tyrannies,  thjit  we  are  to  \m^  reviled  and  vituiK^rated  as  subverters  of  the 
eiMLstitution,  and  unprincipkMi  and  mischievously  blind  levellers  !  AVhy, 
on  tlie  will  of  these  lM)atswain's-mates  there  was  no  check  ;  comphunt 
would  have  Invn  unre<lrt.n>sed,  or  silenctKl  by  a  fresh  ^^  starting  T*  or, 
|K'rhaiis,  punished iii^  mutinous.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  awe — to  ''take 
the  ilevil  out  of  the  ras<rals'  carca^^es !"  for  in  such  a  heterogeneous  mixtun; 
there— <les|)era<loes  and  vagidnaids,  is  the  set  character  assigntnl  to  it. 
Oinip<iun<le<lof  the  sweepings  of  jails,  the  picke<l-up  indnniken  tavern>, 
or  the  sttik'n  from  b<»me  an<l  family,  or  the  returning  from  foreign  lands 
and  kidna]iiMHl  in  free  England ;  first  lierdcHl  in,  and  then  <lisgorgeil 

■   Tlira!>liing  a  mun\-  Jrhoulders  with  u  roiK*. 
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from  those  beastly  dens  which  are  curiously  nicknamed  Tenders,  it  was 
perhi^  considered  that  the  more  brutal  was  the  underling  in  authority, 
the  more  effectually  and  easily  would  discipline  be  kept ;  that  nothing 
but  an  iron  hand  and  iron  hei^  were  capable  of  teaching  such  discipline; 
that  iron  hands,  and  iron  heads,  and  iron  hearts,  were  indispensable  in 
mingling  and  directing  the  elements  of  Rule  Britannia-ism,  and  fittii^ 
such  true-bom  Britons  for  their  glorious  destiny.     J£  this  consideration 
be  admitted  as  an  excuse,  or  in  palliation  of  the  wanton  ferocity  of  those 
boatswain^s-mates  on  board  his  M^esty's  ship  Salvador  del  Mundo,  let 
the  excusers  and  palliators  make  their  best  of  it.     I  can  truly  say, 
there  most  ample  and  liberal  use  wae  made  of  it.   Ffiuth  the  boatswainV 
mates  did  not  forego  these  luxurious  privileges :  no— they  took  free 
scope  in  their  enjoyments.    I  am  speaking  of  what  has  been ;  but  is  the 
system  yet  exploded  ?     Oh  no,  indeed :  but  because,  just  at  present, 
these  tMngs  are  not — to  their  former  extent,  perhaps  I  shall  be  cen- 
sured for  dwelling  on  those  points  which  no  longer  disgrace  the  British 
navy :  they  do  not  occur — they  do  not  exist  mow : — ^well ;  I,  perhaps, 
should  have  been  silent,  and  should  have  done  nothing  to  prevent  these 
matters  from  dying  in  forgetfulncss,  if  I  did  not  know  that  there  yet  lives 
a  wish — ^there  is  a  probability  that  the  system  of  "  necessity,"  ft^'sooth, 
out  of  which  that  monstrous  **  discipline,"  those  remorseless  barbarities 
grew,  will  be  again  resorted  to ;  and  if  it  be  resorted  to,  the  infernal  game 
will  be  played  over  again,  though,  perhaps,  there  will  be  less  unblushing 
boldness,  and  a  little  more  tact,  that  shall  secure  the  actors  from  the  expo- 
sure and  punishment  to  which  the  increased  facilities  and  proneness  to  en- 
cjuiry  and  communication  will  now  make  them  liable.     That  precious 
claptrap,  loyalty,    as  it  was  nicknamed,  sealed  many  a  mouth,  and 
blinded  many  an  eye,  which  true  loyalty  would  have  encouraged  clearly 
to  see,  and  promptly  to  speak.     Whoever  will  not  so  speak,  when  be 
«ce#,  is  a  foe  to  humanity ;  a  disloyal  traitor  to  his  country's  honour  ; 
he  is  the  desecrator  of  her  religion  :  he  panoplies  himself  in  its  doff' 
mas,  and  commends  its  truth  as  fetters  to  his  -  inferiors  .•"  Ite  is  the 
destructive  of  her  constitution  ;  he  appeals  to  its  freedom  on  his  own 
account^  and  contorts  its  laws  into  coercions  for  the  "  lower  classes** 
Yet  these  bull-headed  fellows — ^the  boatswsdn's  mates — had  a  ix»r- 
ceptive  tact  about  them,  and  were  quick  in  discovering  the  best  means 
by  which  a  blow  could  be  laid  well  on,  and  made  to  tell ;  for  instance, 
on  occasions  of  all  hands  being  piped  on  deck,  one  fellow  would  place 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  hatchway  ladder,  with  his  ^^  coif  twist^ni 
round  his  fist,  and  dangling  in  expectation  and  readiness  from  his 
fingers ;  another,  in  like  preparation,  stationed  himself  on  deck,  to  re- 
ceive the  herd  as  they  rushed  up  from  below :  here  was  fine  opportunity 
for  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  craft ;  as  the  bodies  of  the  ascen- 
dants bowed  in  taking  the  first  step  of  the  ladder,  the  rounded  and  well- 
spread  shoulders  presented  full  and  fair  space  for  the  ready  weapon, 
which  fell  crack — thwack — in  all   its  energy  of  play  and  vigour  of 
weight.  Thoy  commenced  withHlie  first  venturer,  and  continued  the  blows 
on  back  after  back,  with  bewitching  rapidity,  till  tlic  last ;  then,  woe  betide 
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that  unibrtiniate  I  he  took  the  residue  uf  the  sweating  devirs  stren^h, 
till  he  reached  the  deck,  where  a  similiir  urder  uf  scourging  had  wel- 
oomed  each  as  he  stepped  over  the  coamings.  The  two  fellows  had  their 
turn  on  each,  and  heat  the  JintUe  to  the  music  on  the  back  of  the  unfortu- 
late  lait.  Some  had  the  good  luck  to  escape  in  the  crush  and  bustle ;  the 
hst  was  sore  of  triple  allowance.  It  was  a  common  rule  in  some  of 
the  "  well-reg^hited  ships"  to  ^*  lay  it  on  well"  on  him  who  was  last  up 
the  hatchway :  somebody  must,  of  necessity,  be  last ;  no  matter :  no 
matter  either  what  compelled  him  to  be  so,  it  was  not  less  criminal ;  tlu; 
rale  was  to  **  start"  the  lost ;  his  being  last  was  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
panishijig  him  ;  nothing  else  was  enquired  into,  or  thought  of.  It  was 
en  one  occasion  of  these  beloved  and  beprized  amusements  of  the  l>oats- 
wainVniates,  that  I,  as  with  the  rushing  herd  I  mounted  the  deck,  re- 
eeiTed  one  of  the  blob's  across  my  shoulders,  which  sent  the  blood  at 
onoe  wfaisdng  and  boiling  back  upon  my  heart ;  for  the  blow  seemed  to 
frll  tfarongh  my  bones  into  my  breast,  so  ponderous  was  the  stroke.  I 
nded,  and  became  sick  and  faint ;  this  gave  him  opportunity  for 
repeating  the  blow,  and  it  was  too  delicious  a  pleasure  to  be  lost ;  my 
limha  bowed  under  me  as  if  they  were  rushes,  and  I  sank  down  on  the 
deck,  senseless ;  and  I  felt,  then,  nothing  of  the  kick  with  which  he  sent 
my  body  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  were  following,  and  I  know  not 
who,  or  how  many,  trampled  on  me.  But  I  do  remember,  that  an 
hour  after  I  recovered,  there  was  a  dismal  drumming  in  my  ears,  my 
hrain  seemed  compressed  within  hard  bondages,  and  a  hoop  of  iron  was 
weUed  round  my  brow,  and  I  stood  in  stupor  gazing  down  towards  the 
deck,  trying  to  look  at  something  which  was  not  there.  Thank  God ! 
thank  God  !  I  have  exclaimed  in  thought  a  hundred  times  since,  that 
there  was  no  knife  >vithin  my  resich,  or  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  have 
driven  it,  blade,  handle,  and  all  into  his  heart !  I  was  Uto  valuable  a 
nibject  to  be  forgotten  by  him, — that  iM^atswain's-mate.  I  subdued  my 
bitterness  by  rcHecting,  that  in  a  day  or  two,  I  should  be  out  of  his 
reach  at  least ;  and  I  went  industriously  to  work  at  platting  sinnet. 
This  was  new  to  me,  something  to  be  learnt,  ami  it  was  easy  employ- 
ment. Here  the  fellow  singles!  me  out  next  day,  and,  without  the  least 
cause  or  provocation,  for  mere  sport,  he  struck  me  another,  though  not 
90  hcfavy  a  blow  as  the  former,  while  my  back  was  turned  to  him,  and 
I  unaware  of  his  approach ;  I  sprung  round  in  the  biting  suddenness  of 
my  anguish,  and  there  he  stood,  with  his  hand  and  rope  elevated,  in  ter* 
rorem*  I  spat  out  the  word  "  devil !"  "  Ila  !  devil,  am  I  ?"  said  he  ; 
"  ril  show  you  a  bit  of  my  devil.**  His  face  had  on  it  the  cold,  calm, 
dead  grin  of  the  concentrated  essense  of  spite,  gratifying  itself  with  a 
luxury :  while  the  cable  veins  of  his  thick  bull  neck  were  strained  al- 
most  to  bursting.  "  Pll  not  hurt  you,  as  you  are  so  delicate ;  1*11  lay 
it  on  ladylike,  to  accommodate  you,**  and  he  repeated  the  blows,  till  I 
fell  down  as  vesterdav.  Of  all  the  faces  I  have  ever  looked  on,  none 
dwelt  so  long,  and  so  distinctly  in  my  memory  as  his.  I  can  safely  as- 
sert, that  I  never  K^membered  any  man  with  feelings  of  hate,  or  a  desire 
lor  revenge,  for  the  duration  of  a  month,  save  and  except  that  fiend  of  a 
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man  ;  and,  for  years  afterwanls,  in  reflecting  on  my  life  on  board  that 
ship,  I  have  snatched  np  a  knife,  if  it  were  netir  me,  and  driven  it  with 
all  my  force  into  the  table  or  board  before  me.      Tliey  would  have 
hanged  me  for  murder  if  1  had  remainetl  a  week  longer  on  board  the 
Salvador  del  Mundo.     Now,  how  changed  am  I !  that  man  is  the  ob- 
ject of  my  sincere  pity ;  I  have  long  since  forgiven  him;  I  have  long 
since,  in  my  heart,  acquitted  him  of  ferocity,  tyranny,  or  cruelty ;  I  have 
learned  how  to  direct  my  abhorrence  more  justly  ;  that  was  his  educa' 
tion ;  I  have  transferred  all  my  hate  to  the  system,  and  "  w  ith  all  my 
soul  I  hate  it."     lie  had  been  taught  by  it, — such  a  man  was  useful, 
necessary,  in  such  a  place,  among  such  people,  an<l  in  attainment  of 
such  designs.     He  was  a  capital  disciplinarian  of  "old  England's  jolly 
tars."     But  the  feelings  of  hate,  and  the  imaginings  of  revenge  with 
which  I  regarded  that  man,  are  not  coexistent  with  my  present  notices 
of  the  proper  objects  an<l  causes  of  my  abhorrence.     I  would  neither 
stab,  shoot,  strike,  no,  nor  aid  a  corporeal  scourge  of  any  one  of  them. 
I  have  no  wish,  no  impulse  of  that  character,  whenever  my  thoughts 
turn  to  those  olyect*  :  but  I  sicken  with  disgust,  just  as  I  should  do  in 
approaching  and  passing  a  mass  of  putrescence ;  or,  if  I  pause  within 
the  spread  of  its  gju^es,  it  is  with  a  courageous  resolution  to  do  violence 
to  every  sense,  in  the  hoi)e,  and  with  an  effort  to  remove  it,  an<l  piurify 
the  spot  and  \is  vicinity.     If  I  could,  I  would  utterly  crush  the  system 
from  which  these  mischiefs  and  these  horrors  si)riug.     I  will  show  the 
mischiefs  and  the  horrors,  come  what  may  of  it.     It  is  only  my  ow  n 
tale  that  I  am  here  relating — true  :  but,  reader,  it  is  also  the  tale  of 
thousands  who  have  had  no  historian ;  whose  advocates  have  l)een  t<x> 
feeble,  or  too  circumspect,  too  cautious ;    they   w  hispered  when  they 
should  have  thundered ;   they  should  lK>ldly  have  declared  the  facts, 
comman<led  attention,   and  clamoured  fi^r   nnlress,  if  they  really  and 
truly  felt  the  wrongs  which  were  done  to  their  fel]i»w  countrymen ;  but 
they  complained,  and  lamented,   and   pitied,  and  \>iTe  laughed  at,  de- 
spise<l,  and  forgotten.      Xarratcnl  facts  of  palpable  cruelty,  and  head- 
long ferocity,   make  no  impression,  if  they  are  gently  breathed  ;  the 
voice  must  paint,  words  must  l>e  strong,  or  the  picture  will  not  be  se<^n, 
and  the  facts  will  dwindle  into  doubts,  and  expire  in  inditt^erence.      Yuw 
may  Ihj  wise,   perhaps,   in  calming  your   tones,   and   softening   your 
]>hrases,  when  you  have  a  proselytism  of  opinion  or  principle  to  make  ; 
but  in  stating  facts  of  cruelty,  let  your  words  l>e  as  apt,  strong,  biting, 
and  your  tones  as  intense,  as  your  feelings  of  indignation  can  make 
them :  whether  this  he  a  correct  rule,  or  a  prudent  rule  to  follow,  or 
not,  I  can  assure  you,  reader,  it  shall  In?  my  guide. 

Yes,  I  »houl<l  have  Ix^n  tried  and  hangetl  for  munler  hatl  I  remained 
a  week  longer  on  VK>ard  that  sliip.  I  am  quite  sure  that  ^Nould  have 
been  my  fate, — if  that  fellow  had  not  killed  me  ;  an<l  at  this  moment, 
as  my  pen  courses  along  the  pajKjr,  I  palpitate,  \>hile  the  cold  i)erspira- 
tion  stands  on  my  forehead,  in  thinking  on  the  narro\\ne.ss  of  my 
escape.  Aly  fo<>t  was  then  on  the  verge  of  a  fathomless  abyss.  I  glare 
into  the  impenetnxble  murkiness,  chilled  and  motionless,  chained  by 
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horror ! — I  totter,  and — ^fall  back ! — still  gasping',  an<l  unassurt-^l  (»f  my 
nfifCj :  so  completely  dues  tlie  awakened  and  aruui>i.*<l  horror  >rrasp  at 
m J  frame,  and  cling  to  my  moral  faculties.  In  the  lung*  and  irften- 
times  dismal  retrospection  of  the  scenes  to  which  I  have  lieen  'XNitru'ss, 
the  insolent  mockeries  of  justice,  the  desiKitic  and  capricious  intiictiun 
of  scourges  and  suflkring  (some  of  which  caprices  would  be  ludii*rous, 
if  they  did  not  indulge  themselves  in  the  agonies  they  rK'ca.siontHl) 
which  I  know  to  be  true,  and  which  did  habitually  occur  in  other  ships 
of  war,  though  so  very  little  evidence  appearetl  of  thcni  under  the 
authority  of  that  generously  brave  and  considerately  humane  man  with 
whom  it  was  my  better  fortune  to  be  cast,  (though  even  there — but  his 
eye  did  not  witness  it — there  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  groaning,) — in 
this  restrospection  I  at  times  have  iK'cn  astonLslu^l  that  instances  of 
sodden  revenge,  even  to  death,  by  the  knife,  handspike,  or  crowbar,  or 
throat  g^ppling,  are  of  such  rare  occurrence.  "An  KnglL^hman 
sooms  to  use  a  knife,  he  leaves  thiit  to  mon*  dastonlly  fcireigners  ;  and 
he  does  not  resort  to  the  cat  and  monkey  work  of  scratching  luid  throt- 
tling.** I  have  heard  this  a  thousand  times.  But  "  will  an  English- 
man submit  to  a  blow  ?'*  Ay,  will  ho ;  I  have  seen  him  do  so  a  thou- 
5and  times.  "Take  a  blow  submissively  ?"  Ay,  though  his  fist  were 
hard  and  heavy  enough  to  fell  an  ox.  I  have  set>n  athletic  men  Wateii 
and  bruised  at  their  work,  by  (M^rsons  whos<»  life  they  could  have 
squeezed  out  as  easily  as  you  woukl  crush  the  pulp  from  an  orangt* ; 
though  the  bl<»w3  and  brui.ses  were  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  abusive 
f^ithets  and  vituperative  curses,  they  were  ductile  and  submissive. 
This  is  the  effect  of  discipline  ;  yet  were  these  same  men  as  reckless  of 
chinger,  as  IkjUI  and  unfearing  in  battle  a.s  the  fri^>  lion  of  the  des4>rt  ; 
and  they  looked  on  peril  with  as  steady  an  eye  its  the  eajfle  on  tho 
mfiuntoin  cliif  gazes  on  the  sun.  J^ut  e<lucation  had  obliterated  their 
true  manliness ;  it  hiul  1k)w«1  their  souls  to  abject  servility ;  it  had 
bowed  down  their  more  Wautiful  and  lofty  nature  to  the  <1egra<lation  <»f 
mere  hounds  of  the  game.  Ay,  ay,  these  Intld  and  lM)aste<l  British 
bull-dogs  were  so  lK)we<l  down.  Staunch,  staunch,  imleed,  when  "  the 
silipfi  were  taken  oft",  and  they  startwl  for  the  prey."  They  had  heard, 
05  we  all  have  heanl,  they  had  l>een  told,  as  we  all  have  In-en  toM,  (and, 
luckily,  the  truth  b  In'ginning  to  be  taught  as  well  a.s  told,  and  felt  as  well 
as  taught — felt,  to<»,  where  it  causes  not  a  little  wincing,)  ay,  as  often  as 
hf  had  seen  days  in  the  year,  the  English  sailor  had  lx>cn  told  that  be 
was  "  a  true  lM»m  Briton'* — that  each  and  everv  man,  of  whatever  birth 
f»r  purse,  or  no  purse  at  all,  hiul  e^ual  laws  to  guide,  and  espial  justice 
to  protect  him ;  he  was  told  that  ikkt  or  |)easant,  his  rights  were  the 
^ame :  he  was  tokl  that  glorious  indept^ndence  and  freedom  from  scathe 
of  tyranny  were  his  inalienable  heritage ;  he  was  told, — he  was  told 
that  an  unflinching  spirit  in  resisting  oppression,  and  driving  back  en- 
croachment, and  in  insisting  on  and  maintaining  all  these  privileges  and 
blessings,  were  the  (iharacteristics  which  distinguished  a  manly  Eng- 
lishman— a  Iwld  Briton,  from  all  other  men  in  the  universe.  Oh  yes, 
he  was  told  all  this.  Inhere  are  many  now,  wha-k*  purposes  such  tell- 
ing sen*ed  at  the  time,  would  rather  bite  oft'  their  tongues  tlian  give  y^. 

I. 
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terance  to  such  words,  for  they  are  no  longer  useful  words  to  them ; 
the  words  begin  to  have  a  meaning,  to  be  understood.  God  keep 
us  in  peace,  to  prosper  the  understanding  I  But  let  us  see  what  he 
was  taught  with  all  this  telling :  what  was  his  education  by  ptractiee 
and  example  ?  That  the  high-bom  and  wealthy  were  beings  to  whom 
be  owed  reverential  submission  without  question  ;  he  was  made  to  re- 
gard riches,  a  coach  and  equipage,  or  a  better  coat,  as  the  tokens  and 
signs  of  superior  grace  and  especial  favour  from  heaven  !  nothing  kes 
in  efl^t,  though  words  certainly  never  went  to  such  a  length ;  to  feel 
that  they,  the  owners  and  wearers,  were  of  a  brighter  mould,  and  purer 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  there  was  his  station,  at  their  footstool,  or  at  the 
hem  of  their  garments :  his  conduct  was  to  be  regulated  by  them ;  his 
body's  strength  was  something  for  their  use  :  that  it  was  disobedience 
to  think  or  inquire,  and  disloyalty  to  question  their  decisions ;  their 
will  was  his  absolute  master.  Manhood,  true  manhood,  the  sources  of 
reason,  had  been  educated  out  of  him,  and  dried  up  in  *'  respect  for  his 
sujx'riors."  His  labour  was  constrained  to  their  purposes;  every 
scanty  indulgence,  his  recreations,  his  rest,  his  enjoyments,  were  only 
permissive,  and,  like  his  hard  and  poril-carned  food,  were  mere  aiioW" 
ances  ; — "  Rights"  was  a  word  scratched  out  of  the  jolly  British  tar's 
vocabulary ;  or,  in  short,  and  at  best,  his  creed  of  faith,  duties,  and 
moralities,  was  the  Kussian  catcchii^m,  with  an  appendix,  viz.  "  the  di- 
vinity that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  did  likewise  enmantle  aU  his  officers, 
down  to  the  boatswaiifs-mates  of  his  Majesty *s  ship  tSaivador  del 
Mundo, 

Perhaps,  nay  it  is  this  education  that  produces  a  feature  in  the  Eng- 
lish naval  and  military  services  which  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
finding  parallels  to,  in  other  countries.  Men  who  have  lx;en  promoted 
from  the  ranks,  or  from  l)ofore  the  mast,  are  generally  the  most  harsh 
disciplinarians  and  industrious  of  tyrants.  It  is  an  application  of  their 
own  training  in  trtuning  others :  it  is  their  turn  now.  The  principle 
extends  broadly  and  deeply  in  political  or  social  life  also.  "VVe  gene- 
rally find  those  who  have  ascended  from  humble  poverty  nnd  obscurity, 
to  titles,  rank,  or  wealth,  arc  the  greatest  scomers,  the  heartiest  haters 
of  the  class  from  which  they  spnmg ;  they  are  the  most  dilipfent  and 
earnest  advocates  of  measures  which  shall  secure  and  advance  the  "  up- 
per," and  "  crib,  cabin,  and  confine"  the  "  lower  orders ;"  they  make 
the  staunchest  of  Tories,  the  most  zealous  of  conser\'atives.  In  their 
social  life  they  are  the  hauglitiest,  and  most  supercilious,  most  reserved  of 
masters,  and  rigidly  exact  that  deference  and  servility,  that  creeping, 
cringing  abjectness  which  they  well  rememl)er  to  have  practised  them- 
selves ;  and  they  well  rememl)er  how  enviable,  in  their  eyes,  was  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  the  indiriduals  to  whom  such  bowing  and 
cringing  were  devoted  ;  it  is  now  their  summum  bonum.  It  is  all  pure 
Englishism  this ;  doing  tilings  in  order,  according  to  custom.  The 
best  value  of  wealth  to  them  is  the  power  and  command  over  others 
which  it  gives ;  the  privilege  to  onler  imperiously,  instead  of  requesting 
kindly;  to  be  authoritative,  instead  of  complying. 

Again,  I  say,  the  whole  tendency  of  our  systems  of  education,  is  an 
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inculcation  of  respect  for  the  great  and  wealthy,  Xte  the  individual  ob- 
jects of  that  respect  the  most  senseless  or  base  of  tlie  community,  or 
otherwise ;  aiid  to  desire  and  to  obtain  riches.  There  are  precepts 
enough  to  the  contrar}%  I  know,  but  who  is  affected  by  them  ?  "  One 
nuin  picked  out  of  ten  thousand  ;"  and  tliat  one  is  put  under  quarantine 
bjr  all  the  rest ; — ^lie  is  in  the  "  world's"  Lazaretto. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  tyranny  and  harshness  excite  that 
which  makes  their  exercise  dangferous  to  the  tyrant,  more  frequently  in 
a  blind  and  degraded  man,  or  in  him  who  thinks,  reasons,  and  decides. 
One  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  if  retribution  Ix*  sought  at  all,  the 
reasoning  man  ^ill  select  the  proper  object ;  the  other  will  strike  ran- 
domly, and  often  revenge  himself  on  the  inncx'ent,  on  the  fancied  cause  ; 
he  ^1  make  the  instrument  of  an  act  of  tyranny  his  victim  oflener 
than  he  will  take  the  master  who  sets  the  instrument  at  work.  As, 
not  long  since,  a  soldier,  for  whom  the  happy  luid  skilful  invention  of 
hli  commanding  officer  had  contrived  a  mode  of  punishment  which 
should  not  subject  himself  to  the  lash  of  those  cursed  newspapers  that 
have  got  a  vile  knack  of  showing  up  a  ilogger,  driven  to  despair  or 
madness,  shot  the  corporal  who  superintended  the  torture  devised  by 
this  honourable  subterfuge.  It  was  wrung,  wickedly,  as  well  as  fool- 
ishly wrong,  to  shoot  any  one  ;  but  it  was  a  greater  wrong  to  take  a 
irrong  aim.  This  fact  is  good,  strong  argument  fur  keeping  men  from 
exercising  their  reason,  fur  drying  up  their  powers  of  thinking  :  why 
tyranny  would  languish  unto  death  fur  lack  uf  stinudus,  if  it  discuvered 
it  ha«l  none  but  reasoning  creatures  un  whom  to  exorcise  itself. 

Another  digression,  reader — wandering  and  irregular — it  is  a  trick 
which  I  cannot  leave  off!  I  saw,  as  I  wa.s  gliding  <l(»wn  on  my  Ufe*s 
stream,  something  on  the  banks,  and  junijK'd  <.»ut  <»f  my  lx>at  to  ex- 
amine it  more  closely :  further  on,  a  rock,  Howcr,  serpent,  or  tree,  in- 
vited my  attention,  and  I  must  look  at  thorn.  Then  I  ascendeil  the 
tree,  and  perhajw  yuu  lost  me  tunong  tlu?  branches  and  foliage  :  still  I 
had  my  eye  on  the  Iwat  the  >\hole  time.  1  will  leap  ilowii,  re-embark, 
up  grapnel,  and  away  again. 

Thank  Heaven,  my  stay  on  board  tlie  Saloador  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. I  little  cared  whither,  or  to  what  ship  I  was  sent,  when  the 
onler  for  ab<mt  fifty  or  sixty  of  my  companions  with  me,  was  given  to 
get  into  an  ugly,  clumsy  tub  of  a  thing  which  they  called  the  Launch. 
She  and  her  motley  living  cargo  were  taken  in  tow  by  another  l>oat, 
manned  by  some  dozen  (jf  striiK^i  Guemsey-frocked,  tari)aulin-hattc<l, 
kinky-faced,  red-throated,  long-swinging-pigtail  fellows.  And,  eh ! 
my  stars  !  what  a  lieautiful  sight  it  was !  The  free  grace,  and  uncon- 
!itraine<l  swing  uf  their  arms,  shuulders,  che.sts,  heads,  working  so  ex- 
actly together.  Wrists  curving  with  such  iui  lur  of  a  sense  that  they 
were  doing  it  well ;  and  two  r<nvs  of  enK>ws  throwing  a  double  range? 
of  horizontal  circles  from  stroke-oar  to  bow,  all  at  once,  with  such  a 
seeming  of  conceit,  of  self- approbation  of  its  skill,  as  each  ellx»w  nnle 
the  periphery :  while  the  oars  on  either  side  <lipi)ed  their  trinily-shrt|>e<l 
and  glistening  blsuU»s  into  the  wat<T,  as  snuwitbly  jls  if  tlioy  were  slip- 
ping mto  oil :  without  splash  or  ^pray  tlu-y  fell  and  rtxsc,  and  stnuk  a 
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beautiful  level  line  of  arcs  from  stem  to  stem  at  once — and  at  once 
from  stem  to  stem  agtdn ;  all  exactly  to  a  parallel  with  the  horizon  the 
oars  rose  and  fell,  and  rose  again  ;  while  in  the  dull  lumbering  thing 
which  they  lugged  after,  two  clumsy  oars  lazily  swung  a  parabolic 
curve — up  high — and  fell  with  an  ugly  sound  of  splotch  into  the  water, 
scattering  its  splinters  over  the  huddled  heap  of  bodies.  Thus  we  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Sound.  "WTiere  we  were  going  was  to  be  no  affair 
of  ours.  It  was  an  official  secret  confided  alone  to  him  who  had  us  in 
charge :  it  was  his  business  only ;  and  for  him  to  condescend  to  hint 
the  where-bound  to  ««,  that  would  be  a  little  too  much  of  the  familiar. 
An  English  officer  will  respect  his  station  though  he  be  locked  up  in  a 
cupboard,  six  feet  by  four,  for  a  month  with  a  private  :  he  is  cautious 
against  the  levelling  of  distinctions  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  He 
would  be  irremediably  contaminated  if  he  kneeled  on  the  same  has- 
sock, at  prayer,  in  a  church,  with  a  man  in  the  ranks.  Launch  him  in 
a  jolly  boat  with  a  pair  of  mizentopmen,  on  the  wide  waste  of  the 
Atlantic,  discipline,  decorum,  and  distance  will  be  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  the  rules  and  guides  of  his  steering  and  sail-trimming,  and 
biscuit  cracking.  Now,  here,  in  this  instance,  the  design,  though  it 
had  been  to  carry  us  out,  and  sink  the  boat  and  cargo  in  the  sea,  was 
not  to  be  questioned.  At  all  events,  the  chances  of  being  consigned  to 
some  well -authenticated  and  confirmed  hell-afloat  were  ninety-nine  to 
one  against  us.  No  matter,  that  was  no  affiiir  of  ours, — all  we  hml  to 
do  was  to  take  off  our  hats  at  "  God  save  the  King,"  and  strike  up 
chorus  in  "  Rule  Britannia." 

"  Britannia  rules  the  waves, 

The  Britons  never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves !" — Hurra ! 

But  by  the  direction  which  we  were  going,  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
horrible,  dingy,  yellow,  pitchy-streaked-sided  ship,  to  which  I  alluded 
when  entering  the  Sound  in  the  Tender,  was  to  be  our  place  of  deposit, 
and  I  sickened  again.  We  arrived  alongside,  and  as  the  motley  group 
gained  the  deck,  the  suppressed  jeers  of  the  men  on  board  were  scarcely 
checked  by  the  presence  and  regard  of  the  officers  on  the  quartt»r-<ieck  ; 
the  boards  of  which  quarter-deck  were,  to  my  surprise,  as  white  as  if 
they  had  just  been  scmbbed  \\\\h.  hot  water  and  towels  ;  and  all  wjis 
admirably  clean  and  orderly.  As  I  joined  the  men  who  had  precedetl 
me  in  tlie  ascent,  I  slunk  from  the  observing  eyes  of  the  gentlemen 
and  officers,  when  a  youth,  a  boy  with  very  fair  and  pale  face,  came 
towards  me,  his  hands  in  his  trouser*s  pockets.  How  well  do  I  re- 
meml)cr  him  in  that  moment !     He  has  forgotten  all  this,  I  dare  say. 

He  is  now  Captain  C .     I  felt  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  me 

among  those  people,  but  he  did  not  like  to  appear  otherwise  than  cold. 
"  Why,  what  do  you  do  here  ?  you  shouldn^t  have  left  your  mammy *s 
apron -string."  He  asked  me  several  questions,  and  spoke  still  as  if  he 
wa.s  afraid  of  being  kind  or  too  familiar.  He  endeavoured  to  be  harsh, 
but  it  was  against  his  true  feelings — against  his  nature.  He  thought 
and  lcM)ked  as  though  he  wished  I  was  not  there.  "  Ha !  youll  have 
nobody  here  to  curl  your  hair  for  you ; — you  will  soon  have  the  globs 
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Uken  out  of  your  locks.**  At  thLs  moment,  "  the  Captain's  coming,** 
was  said  by  a  sentinel  on  the  **  gangv^-ay."  ^X^i  were  ordered  to  stand 
away  forward ;  boatswain  and  sidesmen  were  called  to  attend  the  bide ; 
guard  with  fixed  bayonets  paraded  on  that  clean  quarter-deck ;  officers 
and  gentlemen,  at  least  a  score,  came  up  the  hatchway's  and  stcKxi  all  in 
waiting  to  receive  the  g^at  man.  The  boatswain  sprung  his  call ; 
sideboys  ran  down  with  their  baize-covered  ropes,  and  the  moment  his 
foot  touched  the  gangway,  every  head  was  uncovered.  He  lifted  his 
hat ;  soldiers  ^  presented  arms,**  and  he  turned  round  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  quarter-deck.     It  was  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  to 

me  BO  kindly  in  the  cabin  of  the  Retolu,     I  was  on  board  the  A : 

my  home,  and  really  a  happy  home  she  was  to  me  for  several  years. 
But,  yes,  reader,  there  was  some  bitterness  to  be  got  over  yet :  why 
cannot  we  get  through  a  life  without  these  huts  ? — With  this  but  I  bid 
you  good  bye — for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Monthly  Repository,  January,  1834. 

I  HAVE  stipulated  with  my  conscience  not  to  begin  the  new  year  with 
a  grumbling,  vinegary  chapter,  or  else, — well,  I  won*t  grumble — I  will 
l<Mik  only  at  the  sunny  side,  if  I  can,  and  occept  man*s  smile  for  as 
much  as  he  wishes  to  pass  current.      So :  I  was  fairly  shipped  on 

board  His  Majesty *s  Frigate  A ;  registerwl  on  her  chronicles  by 

name  Peregrine  Verjuice,  aged  17  years,  by  trade  a  quill  driver,  by 
birth  a  Welshman  :  then  I  was  tucked  under  a  sort  of  gallows  to  as- 
certain my  height,  5  fipet  5  inches ;  white,  soapy  complexion,  bleached 
oaknm  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  and  deep  ditches  beneath  them ;  eyes 
indigo,  or  pepper  and  salt,  just  as  the  sun  or  light  chose  they  should  be  ; 
a  nose  nothing  particular,  only  it  seemed  to  belong  to  me  :  no  brands, 
marks,  or  scars.     All  these  particulars  were  duly  noted  in  the  Book  of 

Chnmicles  of  II.  M.  S.  A ,  in  order  that  if  I  deserted,  the  "  Hue 

and  Cry"  might  have  a  description  of  me.  This  course  was  pursued 
through  the  whole  cn>w  ;  then  each  was  stationed  according  to  the  es- 
timate of  his  seamanlike  qualities ;  or,  with  no  such  qualities,  as  lands- 
men, struck  off  for  after  guard  and  waisters.  To  myself,  no  particular 
duty  was  immediately  assigned  :  they  skipped  my  name  in  the  muster, 
but  I  was  soon  made  useful.  I  was  ordered  to  paint  the  numbers  on 
the  hammocks.  Whence  were  my  tools  to  come  ?  I  had  read  Kobin- 
»«in  Crusoe, — invention  is  the  dutiful  and  pliant  child  of  that  frowning 
and  austere  mother  Nect^ssity.  My  pallet  was  the  head  of  a  flour  bar- 
rel :  for  brushes,  bah  !  luckily  a  goose  had  been  killed  that  day  for  th** 
gun-room  dinner,  and  he  hung,  heels  up,  in  the  giUley ;  I  plucked  t\^  o 
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or  three  feathers  from  his  wing,  tliese  were  for  quills,  and  sawed  off 
some  hairs  from  the  back  of  a  goat,  which  came  bobbing  about  my  legs 
as  if  snuffing  out  a  relationship.  I  am  not  sure  that  she  was  a  coun- 
trywoman of  mine,  but  she  was  my  shipmate  for  seven  years  after- 
wards, and  we  became  very  good  friends.  For  my  easel,  I  selected 
the  back  of  the  smoothest  long  eighteen-pounder  which  I  could  find. 
Thus  was  I  equipped  and  furnished  for  my  new  trade ;  but  it  was  a 
dull  business,  though  I  had  plenty  to  do,  and  got  through  it  much  less 
to  my  own  than  to  the  satisfaction  of  others.  I  was  all  the  while 
dreaming  how  long  we  should  lie  there :  change  of  place  was  to  me 
the  most  desirable  thing.  Conjecture  was  roaming  from  stem  to  stem 
of  the  ship,  as  to  her  destiny,  when  orders  were  given  to  clear  her  of 
the  superfluous  live  lumber,  with  which,  indeed,  she  was  most  plente- 
ously  stowed,  and  to  **  unmoor ;"  then  "  bring  to  the  messenger ;  ship 
and  man  the  capstem  bars."  The  process  of  getting  under  weigh  in  a 
man  of  war  is  worth  a  page  of  talk  ;  but  as  I  shall  have  to  go  through 
it  often  enough  in  my  tale*s  journey,  I  will  take  a  future  opportunity 
for  that  talk.  In  this  case  there  was  no  mystery  in  our  movements ; 
Spithead  was  the  goal  of  our  travel.  ^*  Up  and  down**  was  sung  out 
from  the  forecastle :  then  **  stopper  the  cable,**  and  ^^  pall  the  cap- 
stem,**  from  the  quarter-deck ;  and  *^  unship  the  bars,**  ^*  all  hands 
make  sail,**  followed,  and  instantly  the  shrouds,  on  either  side,  were 
filled  with  men  like  swarming  bees :  no  voice  was  heard  but  his  who 
gave  command,  and  a  noble  voice  it  was ;  but  his  words  were  repeated 
in  the  out-poured  shrillness  of  the  silver  calls  of  the  boatswain  and  his 
mates ;  and  when  every  man  had  set  his  foot  in  the  rigging,  with  hands 
grasping  the  ratlines,  "  Away  aloft  !** — away  the  swarm  rushed  with 
an  upward  rapidity,  as  if  the  life  of  each  depended  on  his  being  first. 
There  was  another  pause :  then  "  trice  up,  lay  (lie)  out,**  and  the 
long-outstretched  naked  limbs  of  the  ship  were  everywhere,  upmingling 
in  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  down  and  out  over  the  sea,  alive  with  creep- 
ing things,  hurrying  out  to  their  extremities,  between  them  and  certain 
destruction,  was  a  curved,  swinging,  loose  rope,  on  which  they  struck 
their  feet :  this  was  all  that  held  them  from  plungmg  into  the  sea,  or 
crashing  to  mummy  on  the  deck.  Strange  as  it  is,  reader,  there  is  not 
an  atom  of  danger  in  this.  I  never  saw  an  accidental  fall  from  a  shLp*s 
yards  in  my  life. 

I  had  seen  sails  set  on  board  the  Tender  and  other  ships,  but  on  a 
small  scale ;  here  and  there  a  man  dotted  the  shrouds  and  the  yards ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  hundreds  were  rushing  against  each  other,  each 
only  anxious  to  be  first  and  to  do  his  own  work,  at  any  expense  of 
danger  or  life  to  the  others.  All  seemed  riot,  confusion,  desperation ; 
but  all  was  silent ;  for  all  was  in  obedience  to  a  sure  design ;  it  was  or- 
der, precision,  exactness,  and  familiarity  with  the  action.  "  Let  fall, 
sheet  home,  haul  o*board,  hoist  away  !**  were  the  next  orders,  delivered 
in  one  breath,  and  in  an  instant.  Header,  this  is  one  of  the  spectacles 
that  throws  such  a  charm  over  the  trade  of  war,  that  hearts  which 
would  shudder  while  the  mind  adverted  to  its  horrors,  and  sicken  with 
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contempt  at  the  paltry  yet  infiunouH  MiphiHtricM,  wliioh  hiivo  Utii  tiNt, 
too  often  employed  in  faxhiuning  and  eiK;(>urn^in>^  it,  thntli  with  il<*li]^ht 
on  beholding  such  spectacles,  and  pant  for  this  und  a  thousan<l  dthers, 
which  throw  around  war  an  attractive  splendour.  If  the  hludi*  wen* 
penmtted  to  corrode  with  the  blood  in  \%hieh  it  had  been  buthifd,  itH 
owner  would  hate  it  and  scorn  himself :  it  is  the  sword*s  polish  and  the 
hStCs  gilt  which  recommend  it  as  an  ornament  to  the  hand  ;  there  i» 
the  loadstone  of  ladies*  hearts.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  will  l(x)k  even  in 
the  moat  skilfully  manned  merchant  vessels  for  any  thing  which  can 
glimpae  a  conception  of  a  ship  of  war  making  sail  from  her  anduirage. 
In  a  merchantman,  the  sails  are  sprearl  and  set  stragglingly  and  par- 
tially ;  portions  tumble  down,  flap  alx)ut,  and  slowly,  cree]>iiigly  spread 
at  intervals,  and  from  the  several  points ;  but  with  the  words  I  have 
quoted,  the  instant  flashing  effect  is  magical  and  magnificent :  the  mi- 
nute-ago-naked masts,  beams,  and  yards,  the  whole  of  the  uptowering 
icaflfolding  and  beautiful  skeleton,  is  clothed  in  fifteen  thousand  feet  of 
graceful  drapery,  so  perfectly  fitted,  and  so  admirably  put  on  :  then  out 
it  sweUs  and  curves  in  the  wind :  it  is  beauty  itself.  Not  a  word  is 
spoken  till  ^  belay  !**  then  the  rumbling  of  four  or  five  hundred  stamp- 
ing feet :  the  rattling  of  blocks  and  pulle^T?,  the  whirring  of  ropoa,  and 
the  grinding  of  the  massive  beams  which  arc  by  these  ofljusted  in  thrMp 
required  positions,  are  all  at  once  stopped.  Still  the  immense  an<l 
splendidly  compact  machine  lies  motionless :  the  anchor  has  not  yet 
quitted  its  mighty  g^p  of  the  solid  ground,  ten  fathoms  Ixtneath  the 
surface  of  that  glassy  field  on  which  she  sits,  but  ready  for  her  start. 
•*  Ship  the  capstcm  bars,"  a  few  more  turns  and  the  anchor  is  away  ; 
**  Man  the  cat  and  fish,"  (odd  things  there  are  in  a  ship,  reader,  but  I 
cannot  stop  to  explain,)  the  proud  and  gorgeous  mass  of  machinery, 
slowly  gathering  progress,  glides  round  into  her  destineil  track.  Track  ! 
there  is  no  track.  She  is  the  engineer  of  her  own  road  and  digs  it  up 
as  she  advances,  and  it  closes  up  lN>hind,  lea>'ing  no  line  to  denote  the 
course  of  her  journey.  She  is  a  huge  sea  dragon,  swimming  along 
with  her  enormous  wings  thrown  upwards  to  the  air,  while  her  copper 
belly  curls  up  the  hissing  and  boiling  foam  of  the  sea,  and  dasher  the 
clipping  waves  from  her  ponderous  bulk,  as  if  in  derision  of  their  familiar 
touch.  Sulphurous  lightning,  and  thunder,  and  destruction,  are  en- 
girdled within  her  many  strong  and  massive  ribs,  ready  to  lx»  spit  forth- 
at  once  from  her  fifly  gaping  mouths.  Yet  is  she  so  lieautiful ;  and 
she  glides  along  with  so  much  grace,  that  her  every  motion  might  seem 
the  dignity  of  joy.  "Who  could  have  thought  she  was  an  ocean  monster, 
destined  to  seek  victims  and  devour  them  !  Circumstances  more  and 
more  impressed  me  with  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  this  sliip  and  her 
gpnteel  manners  on  the  water.  'Faith,  the  sea  was  her  drawing-room ; 
j*he  was  the  lonlly — lady  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  there,  and  carefully 
exacte«l  the  f^)rms  of  respect  from  all  comers  and  ginirs ;  though  she 
assumed  the  privilege  of  occasionally  neglecting  a  little  of  her  polite- 
ness, which  she  could  act  so  prettily  when  the  guest  was  of  rank  or 
station.     She  was  authoritative  and  dictatorial  in  her  demeanour,  at 
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times.  An  humble  equipage  and  unfashionable  dress,  which  spoke  the 
plebeian,  transformed  her  tones  and  graces  of  courtesy  into  hauteur  and 
contempt :  such  were  intruders  on  her  sight — ^yet  had  she  a  falcon*9 
eye  in  search  of  them,  and  eager  was  her  clutch  of  what  she  oftentimes 
despised. 

On  our  way  we  passed  two  ships  of  war,  and  there  was  a  silent  in- 
terchange of  polite  gratulations ;  elegant  bows  made  in  passing,  Uie 
exclusives  recognised  each  other  immediately :  but  a  lugger  hove  in 
sight ;  little  ambitious  was  she  of  such  genteel  company.  Unlucky 
lugger !  she  was  under  our  lee,  and  inshore  of  us,  when  we  first  descried 
her  through  the  haze ;  and,  like  a  frightened  bird,  she  instantly  stretched 
out  every  feather  of  her  wings  in  the  hope  of  escaping ;  in  vain,  in  vain; 
she  must  be  caught ;  a  shot  brought  her  to,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 

A cowered  over  her  as  a  kite  over  a  fluttering  chicken.     By  this  I 

was  made  fully  sensible  of  the  great  size  and  ponderousness  of  our  ship : 
she  lay,  just  lifting,  at  easy  intervals  on  the  billows,  while  that  poor, 
fragile,  little  creature,  was  tossed  about  like  a  shuttlecock  or  a  blown 
bladder  by  every  wave,  which  splashed  mercilessly  over  her,  drenching 
her  from  stem  to  stem  ;  yet  the  men  stood  as  steadily  on  the  deck,  as  if 
their  feet  were  pieces  of  her  planks.  These  are  the  craft  to  teach  a 
man  to  find  his  sea  legs.  And  no  wonder  she  was  anxious  to  shun  our 
civilities,  for  a  boat  was  lowered — an  officer  and  men  were  sent  on 
board,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  two  hardy,  vigorous,  young 
men,  whose  galled  hearts  looked  out  at  their  pale  faces;  and  the  lugger 
was  told  she  might  go.  They  were  impressed.  Such  was  all  the 
ceremony  used  in  adding  two  more  victims  to  our  band  of  captives. 
Huzza !  jolly  tars ! — again !  I  cannot  help  it,  reader,  I  did  promise  not 
to  grumble  in  January :  but  I  cannot  resist  heaving  out  this  short 
groan  and  grin :  now  bowl  away  again,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred, 
and  sea,  and  air,  and  sky,  and  wind,  were  all  King  George*s :  so,  also, 
were  the  stars  at  night ;  for  they  served  as  lanterns  to  one  of  his  ships. 

Header,  did  you  ever  see  an  army  of  bats  suspended  by  the  heels  to 
the  roof  of  a  cavern  ?  If  you  have,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  'tween 
decks  of  a  frigate  at  night,  when  some  two  or  three  hundred  hammocks 
are  slung  up  to  the  ceiling,  the  deck  over  head,  with  half  as  many 
sleepers  snoring  in  chorus ;  though  my  zoology  does  not  tell  me  that  bats 
snore.  Did  you  ever  switch  a  torch  among  the  bats,  (at  the  peril  of 
your  light  it  must  be,)  and  set  the  whole  rookery  of  them,  hurry,  skurry, 
upon  the  wing,  with  a  furious  whizz,  and  a  cataract  of  whirr  ?  If  you 
have,  you  may  conceive  the  effect  which  two  or  three  shrill  loud  twit, 
twit,  twits,  followed  by  a  long  yell,  (for  it  is  nothing  else,  as  it  cuts  into 
the  ears  of  the  sleepers,)  from  a  quartetto  of  boatswain's  and  boatswain's 
mates'  silver  calls,  has  upon  those  who  are  occupjring  the  hammocks : 
then  the  lengthened  shout  of  "  all  ha-a-ands  a-hoy  !"  and  down  among 
the  suddenly  disturbed  mass  the  arousers  plunge  to  quicken  the  rapidity 
of  bustle  which  this  occasions — "  A-hoy  here  !  out  or  down  !  rouse  and 
bitt  I  show  a  leg  here  !  out  or  down !  tumble  out  I  here  I  come,  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  clear  conscience !"     Each,  meantime,  thrashing  away 
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at  the  Bospended  sacks,  as  he  dives  under  them ;  .ind  wherever  there  is  u 
saond  of  solidity,  down  it  comes,  contents  and  all,  head  or  stoni  fore- 
moat,  no  matter  which  :  the  knife  is  sharp,  and  is  through  the  laniards 
quicker  than  yon  can  say  "  Jack  Kohinson  ;"  and  in  five  minutes  fruni 
tiie  first  signid,  all  is  as  clear,  fore  and  aft,  as  if  a  snore  had  never  heen 
snored  there,  nor  a  hammock  swung  from  the  battens.  How  I  hnte, 
and  always  did  hate,  your  early  rising  :  nothing  can  reconcile  me  to  it, 
but  the  fact  that  I  cannot  sleep,  and  I  am  not  nmch  trouhlcil  that  way. 
Some  folks  have  a  silly  notion  that  it  is  good  for  the  body*s  health. 
Agnes  and  sulkiness !  I  say  *tis  no  such  thing  :  I  am  sure  it  is  a  sourer 
of  the  soul,  however  bright  and  cheering  may  bo  the  asp<?ct  of  heaven's 
rooming.  Talk  of  your  "  glorious  rising  sun,"  and  "  the  glistening  of 
the  morning  devt's!'*  I  am  gaping  for  the  first  hour,  and  cannot  see 
them  ;  my  eyes  are  sand-scaled  :  what  can  coinp<.>nsate  for  a  comfortable 
mooze,  and  lying  dreaming,  neither  awake  nor  asleep,  building  castles 
and  fairy  palaces,  or  plotting  treason  ?  I  hold  it  unmerciful  cnielty 
to  have  my  castles,  and  palaces,  and  treason,  wlilfte<l  away,  with  a 
**come,  get  up :  it  is  such  a  beautiful  morning.**  Hang  you  and  your 
beautiful  morning ;  it  cannot  be  a  thousandth  part  bo  glorious  as  the 
hrofld  day  of  blissful  dream  which  you  have  turned  into  darkness.  But 
to  be  roused  out  to  wash  and  scrub  and  scour  decks,  up  to  your  knees 
in  water,  and  down  on  your  knees  with  the  hard  "  hand  bible"  to 
polish  oaken  or  deal  planks  with  sand,  immediately  out  of  your  warm 
nest :  this  is  perfection  o£joy,  isn't  it?  I  was  in  this  dismal  train  of 
thinking,  when  "  We  are  abreast  of  the  witc,"  was  the  remark  which 
struck  on  my  cars,  as  I  was  lashing  up  my  hamm<xrk,  with  arms  and 
hands  not  yet  awake.  "  Abreast  of  the  wite,"  w  hat  does  that  mean  ? 
then  followed  something  about  ^*  needles ;"  so,  ]mtting  this  and  that  to- 
gether, I  understood  we  were  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  old 
dreams  and  imagination  had  drawn  such  delicious  pictures. 

The  vernal  and  flowery  Paradise  of  Kngland  was  th(^n  within  the 
scope  of  my  vision  ;  and  the  thought  awoke  my  drowsy  hands  and  anns, 
and  quickened  the  turns  of  my  hammock  lashing,  and  lightened  the 
load  as  I  shouldered  it  and  ran  on  deck  to  deliver  it  to  the  gunner's 
mate,  who  was  buried  up  to  his  throat  among  the  heaps  which  he  \s  i!s 
stowing  in  the  waistnetting ;  I  tossed  mine  over  the  rail  and  swung  my 
head  to  the  opposite  direction ;  the  ship  gav(?  a  lurch  anrl  ln?adlong  I 
went  down  the  hatchway  ladder ;  a  shout  of  laughter  echoed  the  rat- 
tling of  my  Iwnes,  and  "  ho !  call  the  butcher !"  "  here,  scavenger, 
bring  your  Viucket  for  the  dirt !"  and  "  pick  up  the  pieces  I"  were  my 
salves  and  comforters :  but  the  Isle  of  AVight  was  in  sight,  and  I  did 
not  lose  time  in  rubbing  my  bruises,  but  limix-d  on  deck  again  for 
another  peep.  The  moment  my  head  was  up  the  hatchway,  tho  gun- 
ner's mate  assail(*d  me  with  "  ho  !  youngster  !*'  from  the  hanmiock  net- 
ting, nettled  at  my  tossing  my  hammock  to  him  so  unceremoniously, 
*'  stand  by  your  salvagee  !"  and  he  threw  it  at  me,  so  that  it  swung  like 
a  collar  round  my  neck,  and  again  capsized  me.  The  fates  and  he 
were  determined  I  should  not  see  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  I  was  compelled 
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to  stand  there  till  he  chose  to  receive  it,  which  was  not  till  no  other  was 
left  to  be  stowed.     "  Now  I  will,"  said  I.     "  Hallo  !  youngster,  man- 
handle that  bucket  and  pass  the  water  along  !**     Well,  I  did  '^  man- 
handle the  bucket,**  &c.,  till  that  portion  of  the  washing  was  completed. 
Then  I  could — no—"  Down  on  the  maindeck,  youngster,  and  clap  on 
the  holy  stone  r  for  ha\'ing  no  station  assigned  to  me  as  others  bad,  I 
was  at  every  body's  ordering.     Now,  reader,  was  not  this  provddng  P 
here  was  a  trial  of  patience.     At  length,  however,  the  decks  were 
washed  and  swabbed,  and  I  contrived  to  take  a  peep— this  delay  of  the 
enjoyment  had  only  increased  my  appetite,  and  I  should  relish  it  with 
a  richer  zest — and  so  I  tried  to  see  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  it  was. 
I  saw  nothing-  but  battered,  dingy  whitewashed  walls,  or  rather  dingj 
sheets  hanging  firom  dirty  walls,  through  the  grim,  grey  nuyming^s 
drizzle ;  and  here  and  there,  upon  the  walPs  edge,  a  little  wretched 
habitation  was  squatted,  shivering  in  the  cold ;   and  I  shivered,  too, 
with  disappointment,  wet  jacket,  and  cold  feet.     How  barren,  cheer^ 
less,  and  dismal,  did  every  thing  appear !     How  entirely  did  the  ugly 
reality  obliterate  all  my  pretty  pictures !     To  indulge  in  these  realities^ 
I  had  run  away  from  home  and  exposed  myself  to  bruises,  and  bitterness, 
and  peril.     I  was  of  so  sanguine  a  temperament,  that  when  my  thoughts 
turned  to  distant  scenes  and  foreign  countries,  I  forgot  all  discon^brt 
and  distress,  and  revelled  in  delight.     I  had  read  of  and  reveried  on 
other  lands,  till  the  hope  of  seeing  them  was  the  breath  of  my  nostrils, 
the  lamp  of  my  existence ;  they  made  the  total  for  which  I  wished  to 
live :  my  being's  aim  and  end  was  to  see.  The  desire  to  know  when  I  had 
seen,  is  an  engrafted  stem  on  that  deeply  rooted  and  gnarledly  grown  tree. 
I  have  often  questioned  whether  this  thirst  for  wandering  be  a  fortunate 
or  unhappy  propensity  in  me ;  it  cannot  be  outgrown,  it  cannot  be 
checked,  I  fear.  Indulgence  in  it  has  constantly  increased  the  desire ;  and 
even  now  I  am  fevered  in  the  wish  that  I  may  not  die,  till  I  have  retraced 
my  hundred  thousand  leagues  again  in  body,  as  it  is  my  office  now  to 
retrace  them  with  the  limbs  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  may  yet  wander 
over  thousands  and  thousands  more,  which  I  have  seen  only  in  maps  er 
in  unagination.     Hence,  reader,  ^-ou  may  comprehend  how  dolefully 
dismal  was  my  first  physical  sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  especially  as 
I  have  told  you  my  fancied  one  had  been   so  beautiful.      Matters 
mended,  however,  as  we  approached  St.  Helen's   and  Spithead ;  for 
there,  on  anchoring,  I  saw  enough  to  repay  me,  in  some  measure,  for 
my  former  disappointment,  and  enough  to  make  me  feel  the  dryness  of 
imprisonment ;  for  as  to  my  being  permitted  to  press  that  verdure,  or 
sit  under  those  trees,  or  ramble  among  those  hedgerow  walks  and  woods, 
that  was  a  hope  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.     But  hope  with 
me  was  ever  stretching  forth  a  far  reaching  and  gladdening  hand,  and 
gprasping  at  the  distant  visions  of  fancy,  till  the  eager  spirit  transformed 
them  into  distinctly  moulded  realities.     'Tis  thus  I  have  ever  such  an 
abundant  store  of  duplicate  enjoyments  ;  and  when  reality  does  fail  to 
gratify,  ay,  when  it  obliterates  the  dream,  I  am  still  happy  that  I  have 
so  dreamt.     Say  what  you  please,  reader,  of  this  folly,  this  self-mock- 
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ing  hnmour  of  the  blood,  I  trust  and  pray  it  will  never  dry  in  me,  till 
tile  undertaker  comes  to  measure  me  for  my  last  covering'.     Folks  that 
cmnnot  or  will  not  so  dream,  feel  but  a  modicum  of  the  pleasures  which 
UI9  justly,  to  their  share  in  this  world ;  they  live  only  half  a  life.     I 
WIS  daily  dreaming  while  we  lay  at  Spithead ;  for  conjecture  was  busy- 
ing itself  on  whither  we  should  be  ordered  to  go.     To-day  it  was  the 
East  Indies,  to-morrow  the  West,  then  came  tidings  of  the  IMediterra- 
nean,  and,  occasionally,  mbgivings  that  we  were  condemneil  to  Clian- 
nri  groping,  or  to  live,  if  we  could,  through  sleet,  and  snow,  and  ice,  a 
winter  in  the  North  Sea.     These  fears,  happily,  were  dispelled  by  a 
posK  of  tiptop  dandy  clerks  coming  on  board  to  pay  wages  and  bounty, 
for  word  was  passed,  an  order  smoothed  oft'  into  a  re<[uest,  a  wdsh,  that 
sU  the  blue  jackets  should  provide  themselves  with  wann  climate  rig- 
^i^, — ^Banians  or  Guernsey  frocks,  and  white  trousers.     Iloh !  now  I 
ms  alive  again,  the  further  the  better ;  and  next  day  we  weighed  ;  ru- 
monr  ran  that  we  were  going  first  to  the  Cove  of  Cork,  to  wait  for  a 
fleet  of  traders,  which  we  were  to  convoy.     It  wiis  on  the  passage  from 
Spithead  to  Cork,  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a  man  flogged  man-of- 
war  fashion,  and  oh ! — ^but  I  have  promised  not  to  grumble  in  January, 
BO,  if  you  please,  reader,  we  will  let  this  a£fair  stand  over  awhile,  till 
after  the  holidays ;  but  lest  the  hint  should  metamorphose  the  plums  in 
your  puddings  to  pebbles,  or  the  sugar  on  your  twelfth  cake  to  aloes, 
take  this :  that  man  was  a  thief,  and  a  treacherous  knave,  to  boot. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  swinging  along  from  Spithead,  as  the  early 
morning  fog  cleared  away,  the  8hip*s  head  was  pointing  as  directly 
amidships  of  the  two  projections  which  form  the  entrance  to  Cork  har- 
bour, as  if  she  had  been  measured  to  the  place  with  a  carpenter's  rule. 
Who  does  not  wonder  at  this  ?  It  is  the  exactness  of  science,  precision 
of  calculation,  and  a  constant  watchfulness,  which  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection  in  ships  of  war,  causes  less  surprise  at  their  escaping  the 
hidden  perils  of  the  sea,  than  at  their  stumbling  on  them.  Remember, 
you  don't  tic  your  ship  to  a  tree  at  night,  there  ;  the  road  is  not  maca- 
daraizeil,  there  are  no  mile  stones  nor  finger  posts.  A  little  shivering 
needle  in  a  circular  box,  and  a  star  over  head,  arc  all  the  index  and 
beacons  ;  yet  she  will  flit  across  the  wide  and  pathless  waste  of  waters, 
as  truly  as  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  though  the  points  be  a  thousand 
leagues  asunder.  This  very  thought  alone  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  one 
to  mouldy  biscuits  and  putrid  water  for  a  month  occasionally.  So 
with  a  swish,  into  the  very  middle  of  the  gaping  jaws  of  the  Cove  of 

Cork  did  the  A gallantly  rush ;  anchored  and  moored,  and  lay  there 

to  "  bide  her  time  ;**  while  the  hands  were  exercised,  daily,  in  loosing, 
reefing,  and  furling  sails,  and  working  the  guns.  There  was  the  green 
shore  under  my  eye,  and  I  often  wished  it  were  under  my  foot ;  but,  by 
degrees,  I  thought  less  of  the  deprivation,  and  was  anxious  only  to  be 
moving  further  away ;  lecturing  myself,  occasionally,  into  a  resolution 
to  lieconie  a  tough  one,  to  endure  hardships ;  and  constantly  failing,  it 
scemeii,  in  lK)«ly,  as  I  trietl  my  strength  at  endurance,  I  coukl  not  trace 
my  progress,  though  it  is  certain  I  was  not  stationary  in  this  matter ; 
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and  whatever  might  have  been  the  treatment  of  others,  I  can  coinpIatll« 
m3rself,  of  no  real  harshness,  or  particular  severity.     On  the  contnij, 
there  was  much  disposition  to  kindness  exhibited,  and  endearour  so  to 
employ  me,  as  to  relieve  from  liability  to  the  maltreatment  to  which,  other* 
vnse  necessarily,  (as  the  discipline  is  ordered,)  I  must  have  been  exposed. 
Nearly  one-third  of  our  crew  were  Irish,  and  the  daily  visitants  firaa 
the  shore  to  see  sons,  brothers,  and  friends  on  board,  presented  many  of 
those  singular  scenes,  which,  in  the  warmth,  and,  to  an  EnglishmOf 
oddity  and  extravagance  of  Irish  character,  were  so  remarkable  a  codk 
mingling  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  pathetic.     Some  were  well-did 
tradesmen,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  were  stockingless ;  some  shoeka; 
many,  too,  who  had,  thus  equipped,  (or  expended  their  better  equqh 
ments  on  the  way,   perhaps,)   traversed   from  the   North- West  ex« 
tremity  of  Connaught  just  to  exchange  a  word  or  a  salute  with  a  hkuA 
or  relative,  and  then  bid  farewell  for  ever.     There  was  one  man,  ia 
green  old  age,  about  sixty,  who  came  on  board  to  see  his  son,  Juidn 
Moran ;  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  decent  farmer,  in  his  corduroys  toA 
heavy  top  boots,  and  two  coats,  each  trailing  down  to  his  heels ;  evidently 
he  was  of  much  heavier  worldly  substance  than  any  of  the  motley  ami 
tattered  beings,  who  daily  flitted  about  the  decks,  or  stood  between  tlie 
guns,  alternately  silent,  sad  and  whispering,  with  mouths  in  contacti 
and  screaming  out  a  wild  laugh  of  joy,  and  pattering  the  decks  with 
their  brogues  or  naked  feet,  in  a  sudden  ecstacy.     To  see  his  boji 
Justin,  the  old  man  came  on  board.     Of  all  the  odd  Irishmen  we  could 
muster,  Justin  Moran  was  the  oddest ;  a  compound  of  idiocy  and  hard 
cunning — clumsy  cunning ;  a  creature,  whose  visage,  eyes  excepted,  in- 
formed one  he  was  half  demented ;  but  in  the  eye  was  a  sly  sinister 
knavery  peeping  out  at  times ;  it  betokened  a  depraved,  a  brutalized  in- 
tellect, rather  than  original  stupidity.     His  pale,  bloated  cheeks,  hung 
flabbily  as  if  pulled  down  by  their  own  dead  weight,  and  the  eyes 
peered  through  cracks  in  the  swoln,  bladdery  sockets,  like  little  twink- 
ling lights  buried  in  balls  of  dingy  tallow.     His  huge  head  was  covered 
with  matted  hair,  begrimed  with  dust  and  dirt,  as  though  comb,  brush, 
nor  fingers,  nor  water,  had  ever  made  acquaintance  with  it,  and  its  only 
covering  had  been  a  dust  basket     Sluggish  and  drowsy  in  all  his  move- 
ments, every  spark  of  being  which  could  lift  him  out  of  the  mere  animal, 
seemed  utterly  extinct.     His  whole  appearance,  manner,  and  habits, 
were  those  of  one  of  those  melancholy  wretches,  who  have  soddened 
their  brains  by  months  of  unrecovered  drunkenness  ;  whose  senses  have 
evaporated  in  wild  riot  and  the  filthiest  debauchery.     Such,  indeed,  was 
the  case  with  him,  and  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age.     "  Pass  the 
word  for  Justin  Moran,"  was  sung  out  from  above  to  the  main  deck, 
where  Justin  was  at  that  moment  employed  in  his  office  of  sweeper. 
"  Justin,  boy,  here's  your  fader  come  o'boord  to  see  yez,"  said  Teddy 
Disney  to  him ;  but  Justin  paid  no  attention,  he  continued  the  action  of 
his  broom.    "  Hand  him  down  on  a  clean  plate,"  cried  Mike  Weymouth, 
the  boats waui's  mate,  who  was  then  superintending  the  labour  of  Justin 
and  others.     Presently  the  old  man  descended :  "  Justin,  darlin,  how 
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yon,  thin  ?"  and  he  ran  to  him.    Justin  attended  only  to  his  broom, 
though  his  father  had  by  this  time  clasped  him  round  the  neck  and 
^nmtA  him,  while  the  tears  flowed  fust  doiin  his  cheeks ;  but  no  word, 
w  look,  was  returned  by  the  son :  the  broom  only  moved  jerkingly. 
The  fiidier  took  the  heavy  head  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  patting  it, 
■id  ttroldng  down  the  coarse  and  ragged  locks,  as,  probably,  he  wuh 
vont  when  Justin  was  a  little  chubby  urchin  on  his  knee.     '*  Justin, 
diriiii,  spake  to  me.**     Justin  answered  by  a  struggle  to  disengage  his 
^    had.     **  Och,  hone !  darlin,  Justin,  boy,  dear  boy,  do  spake  to  your 
ftder;  would  you  brake  my  old  heart,  quite ;  do  look  up  in  my  face, 
tUn  !**  and  he  continued  his  caresses  while  the  tears  rolled  down  liib 
cheeks  like  rain. — *'  Darlin,  Justin,  do  look  up  at  me,"  he  continued, 
*  qiake  to  me ;  I  have  left  your  motlier  and  the  chilther,  and  by  the 
tune  token  come  all  the  way  from  Kallymard,  just  to  get  a  sight  of 
jn,  and  to  hear  a  word,  and  you  wan*t  spake.     Och,  hone !  and  is  it 
ifter  killing  me  yez  ud  be  P"     All  had  no  effect ;  at  once  the  old  man 
burst  oat  vnth  such  a  transition  of  emotion,  that  he  appeared  nothing 
Eke  the  same  man.     He  stepped  back  a  little,  and  looked  at  his  son 
and  his  broom,  and  then,  as  if  in  ecstacy  of  admiration,  on  the  top  of 
hit  vmoe  he  cried,  **  Och  !  an  its  iligant  sweeper  you  are  ;  never  say  the 
Uonuis  have  not  an  idicashon  ;  fait  and  you  handle  the  broom  like  u 
gentleman  or  a  lady.     Oh !  may  be  I  won*t  give  you  oceans  of  brooms, 
and  you  shall  pick  and  choose  from  the  best  to  show  your  taste ;  its  an 
iligant  taste,  Fll  go  bail  you  have.     Oh !  then  you  shall  have  an  assart- 
ment  of  em,  Justin  ;  T\\  cut  up  every  twig  in  the  ould  place ;  you  know 
it,  Justin,  darlin ;  if  I  should  not  lave  the  stump  of  a  shillaley  for  the 
bve  of  a  friend,  if  you*ll  spake  to  me  :**  and  he  melted  again.     **  Och, 
botheration,"   at  last  Justin  blurted  out,  '*  lave  me  alone,  fader,  and 
don*t  be  hindering  me  from  sweeping,  and  the  boatswain's  mate  by  me  ; 
may  be  I  shan*t  be*s  after  getting  a  starting,  and  he  with  his  colt  in  his 
pocket.**     "Drop  the  broom  and  speak  to  the  old  man,  you  greasy 
Rnsshan,**  said  Mike  Weymouth,  snatching  the  broom  from  his  hand, 
and  switching  Justin*s  back  with  it,  and  then  doing  the  remainder  of 
the  sweeping  himself.     "  God*s  blessin  on  you.  Sir,  you*ve  a  tinder 
heart,  and  I  thank  you,  **  said  the  father,  snatching  the  hand  of  the 
boatswains  mate,  and  jerking  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  thrashing  flail.     The 
father  and  son  ste]ipcd  between  two  of  the  guns,  and  there  a  scene  en- 
sued, Justin  throwing  a  side  glance  at  the  boatswaui*s  mate,  while  he 
hurried  forth   an   eager  whisper  to  his  father — "Did  you  bring  the 
whiskey?**     **if  it  the  whiskey  ? — the  whiskey  ?"  and  his  father's  eye 
spoke  deeply  as  these  words  were  uttere<i,  "  The  whiskey  is  it  Justin  ?** 
and  he  shook  his  head,  *^  No,  darlin.**     Justin  was  blank  again,  and 
not  a  little  black. 

After  a  minute  of  silence  and  sulk,  he  spoke  earnestly  in  Irish,  to 
which  his  father  answered  in  short  guttural  words.  AVhat  was  said  I 
couM  nnt  understand  ;  but  from  what  followcfl,  I  leame<l  the  substance 
to  bo,  "  Father,  if  you  love  mo,  give  nie  your  coat  ;'*  for  the  outer 
garment  was  taken  off,  imd  given  to  Justin.     Then  in  English  Justin 
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chuckled  :  *^  This  will  save  me  from  the  cowld ;  look  how  its  snowing 
fader/*  and  he  stooped  to  look  through  the  port,  the  snow  was  fidling 
thickly,  "  Och,  but  it  will  keep  me  warrum,**  and  he  wrapped  himfl/ 
in  it,  *^  in  the  cowld  nights  when  Tm  on  the  look  out  on  the  weather 
gang\vay."  More  gestulation  and  Irish  followed,  and  it  won  for  Justin 
his  father^s  body  coat,  who  now  stood,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  hugging 
son,  whose  eye,  meanwhile,  laughed  on  the  two  coats,  which  lay 
his  arm.  *^  Och,  then,  Justin,  its  your  own  fader  that  shall  walk  two 
hunther  miles,  and  widout  a  coat  he*ll  be,  all  for  the  love  of  you,  boj, 
so  I  will,  and  think  joy  of  it  every  step  I  take.  Justin,  honey,  I  won't 
feel  the  cowld  snow  and  the  wind  when  my  heart  shall  be  cowld,  and 
that*8  true  for  me  !'*  To  this  Justin  was  no  listener :  his  &ther  clasped 
and  kissed  him  once  more,  then  in  obedience  to  the  order  for  him  to 
leave  the  ship,  turned  silently  away,  and  got  into  the  boat — Justin,  un- 
moved and  careless  of  his  departure,  remained  on  the  main  deck,  till  he 
heard  the  dropping  of  the  oars  into  the  water !  then  he  looked  through 
the  port^  saw  his  father  was  fairly  gone  ;  then  he  cracked  his  fingers, 
whirled  the  coats  round  and  round  over  his  head,  and  sprung  with  a 
whoop  of  mad  laughter,  the  ecstasy  of  triumph.  '*  Oh,  then,  Justin, 
but  its  yourself  is  an  iligant  Christian  child :  faith,  an  ye're  the  broth 
of  a  boy,  to  take  your  owld  fader's  coats,  and  lave  liimself  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Kallymard  in  his  shirt  sleeves  this  blessed  night,  and  the  blow- 
ing and  the  snowing  that  there  is,"  said  Teddy  Disney.  But  Justin 
still  reeled,  and  laughed,  and  capered.  **  Can't  you  be  guite^  you 
Ilomadhaun,"  and  Teddy  seized  him  by  the  arm,  suspended  the  coat- 
whirl,  dragged  him  to  the  port,  and  held  him  with  a  grip  by  the  "  scruff 
o'  the  neck  of  him,"  and  thus  compelled  him  to  look,  lliere  was  the 
old  man  sitting  with  his  head  bowed  down  to  his  knees,  his  face  buried 
in  his  palms :  the  l>oatman  with  a  dudeen  in  his  mouth  lying  on  his 
oars.  **  Look  at  your  owld  father,  you  Judas  of  a  baste,  and  see  him 
breakin  his  heart  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  all  for  the  likes  o'  you." 
Justin  was  perfectly  passive  under  this,  and  after  the  other  had  with- 
drawn his  g^ip,  remained  in  a  fixed  gaze,  till  his  head  dropped  on  the 
gun.  He  then  stood  in  board,  for  awhile  stupified,  then  groaned,  or 
rather  shrieked,  "  Och  hone  I"  and  fixing  his  hands  on  the  break  of  the 
forecastle,  sprung  on  the  deck,  over  the  hammock  netting,  and  into  the 
forechains,  and  set  up  a  cry  so  ludicrous,  but  so  wild,  so  heart -piercing, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  He  was  on  his  knees  calling  to  his 
father  to  come  back  and  take  the  coats,  while  he  still  hugged  them  to 
his  breast  as  a  mother  presses  her  child  in  the  fear  of  its  being  torn 
from  her.  "  Och,  failer,  fader,  come  and  have  your  coats  again,  you'll 
be  perished,  so  you  will :"  then  followed  some  ejaculations  in  Irish,  and 
"  Oh,  blesseil  mother  of  Jasus  I  and  was  I  after  robbing  my  poor  fader, 
and  laving  his  ould  bones  to  be  freezed  in  the  snow,  after  all  us  I  have 
done  to  break  his  heart."  By  this  time  the  boat  had  drawn  sutliciently 
near  to  admit  of  the  coats  being  thrown  in,  but  the  old  man  waved  his 
hand  in  refusal,  saying,  "  Keep  them  darlin  !  I  won't  want  them ;  I'm 
all  (»ver  warrum  now  !"     Justin  tlircw  them  into  the  lK)at,  stripped  off 
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hb  jacket,  it  followed  the  coats ;  then  his  shirt,  that  wont  too,  :uul  histly 
his  trousers ;  then  thrust  his  body  through  the  (Mirt,  (lro[)piHl  uiK)n  the 
mun  deck,  ran  forward,  and  crouched  naked  in  the  ninnpfer  between 
the  cables.  **  Boatswain's  mate,  start  that  fellow  oft  here,"  eiilied  the 
officer  from  the  quarter-deck.  The  boatswain's  mate  went  forwanl  f<.»r 
that  purpose,  and  laid  hold  of  Justin  by  the  shoulder,  but  he  slipix'd 
an  eel  out  of  his  hands,  and  crouched  against  the  1k>ws  on  his  hams, 

that  the  rope*8  end  could  not  reach  his  buck.  At  length  Justin  wn.^ 
gn^ipled  and  dragged  forth,  but  he  slipped  away  again,  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  through  the  bowport :  sploMh  he  went  into  the  water,  and 
swam  to  the  boat  in  which  his  father  was.  lie  scrambled  over  her 
gunnel,  and  there  knelt  naked  to  the  old  man,  who  claspe<l  him  in  his 
arms,  till  a  boat  from  the  ship  separated  them.  This  was  the  last  time 
the  fiither  and  son  saw  each  other,  except  in  dreams,  for  Justin  was 
killed  three  years  after. 

We  had  been  lying  in  the  cove  for  about  six  weeks,  while  transports 
and  victuallers  assembled  there,  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  then  learn  ; 
hut  on  the  4th  of  December,  a  line-of-battle  ship  appeared  off  the  har- 
honr's  mouth,  and  telegraphed  to  the  men-of-war  within.  '*  All  hands 
nnrnoor"  soon  followed,  and  in  an  hour  the  harbour  was  in  motion  with 
frigates  and  transports  under  way.  On  arriving  outside,  we  found 
four  ships  of  the  line  and  another  fleet  of  some  thirty  sail  of  trans^xirts 
full  of  troops,  hovering  about  till  our  squadron  joined ;  which  done,  the 
signal  to  nudce  sail  was  thro^iTi  out  from  the  flag-ship,  and  repc>ated  by 

the  frigates,  the  A leading  the  convoy,  and  the  Success  urging 

on  the  stragglers  and  dull  sailors.  "  Hurra !  for  a  warm  climate !" 
was  the  talk  as  eveiry  bowsprit  looked  S.S.W.  But  whither  ?  which  ? 
West  Indies  ?  East  Indies  ?  Mediterranean  ?  that  S.S.W.  was  the 
course  to  either  for  several  hundred  leagues.  It  was  an  expedition ; 
to  attack  what  place?  We  could  not  guess.  Hard  knocks,  at  all 
events,  we  might  calculate  on  with  Sf)mc  certainty.  Troops  and  line- 
of-battle  ships, — ^there  were  batteries  to  be  battered  before  the  troops 
could  be  landed  then :  hard  knocks  to  a  certainty ;  and  some  of  us 
would  lose  the  number  of  our  mess  in  the  job.  The  secret  did  not 
transpire  for  some  weeks.  Exercising  daily  at  the  guns  might  have 
taught  us  to  expect  we  should  soon  l)e  called  upon  to  work  them  in 
earnest.  And  perhaps  it  was  well  to  keep  the  secret  close,  we  might 
have  gossiped  with  strange  ships  on  our  passage,  to  the  frustration  of, 
or  at  least  increase  of  difficulties  to  the  scheme.  Well,  on  we  .sped, 
day  after  day,  and  such  speeding  with  such  objects  before  and  around 
us  was  to  me  a  newness  of  life  and  joy.  The  sea,  within  a  circum- 
ference of  some  miles,  was  sprinkled  over  with  buoyant  habitations 
crowded  with  human  dwellers.  Here  was  a  little  white  cottage  ;  there 
a  lofty  and  noble  mansion :  a  suburban  village,  each  house  in  which 
was  separated  from  its  neighbour,  by  a  larger  or  smaller  si)ace  of  liquid 
\-erdure  in  undulations,  on  the  tops  of  which  the  crested  billo\%'s  swayed 
and  boiK-ed  like  garden  flowers  shaken  by  the  breeze.  ITie  whitened 
walls  threw  back  the  ravs  of  the  sun,  or  received  on  them  the  sleeping 
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light  of  the  clear  moon  :  and  all  were  journeying  along  on  the  spark- 
ling and  flashing  waters.  Now,  almost  in  the  distant  horizon,  one  had 
strayed  from  the  rest  as  it  floated,  and  seemed  clipped  in  an  embrace 
of  sea  and  sky,  with  nothing  visible  of  motion  stirring  her.  Now  she 
wait  a  dream ;  now  a  crashing  confusion  of  suddenly  awakened  and 
bright  thoughts ;  now  diminished,  reduced,  concentrated  to  one  single 
point  of  perfect  beauty ;  an  idea  alone  and  unconnected ;  a  gem  of  itself 
and  all  gem  within  itself.  She  was  the  echo  of  a  linnet  s  '*  twit," 
single,  small,  and  clear.  Now  she  looked  like  a  spark  of  fire  as  the 
clear  sun  flashed  on  her  sails.  Hark !  *tis  music  floating  over  the  wa- 
ter, and  swimming  about  our  ship's  white  wings.  It  is  the  band  on 
board  the  AdmiraJ :  an  enormous  ship,  double  our  own  in  size :  we  aie 
nearing  on  her  starboard  quarter,  and  how  deliciously  soft  that  music 
sounds  as  it  winds  towards  us :  its  air, — its  particular  tune,  is  undefin- 
able  at  this  distance ;  but  there  is  witchery  in  it  thus,  it  touches  the 
combustion  spark  of  the  soul,  and  fans  the  imagination  into  a  blaze  of 
rich  creations  :  it  is  the  realization  of  a  fairy  revel,  so  bland,  so  mild, 
so  sweet,  so  gentle.  And  there  the  ship  rides  along ;  her  mountain 
weight  scarcely  lifting  to  the  rolling  sea  :  yet  onward  she  swings,  while 
her  lofty  royal  masts  sway  to  and  ^,  cutting,  triply,  vast  arcs  across 
the  dappled  sky ;  while  that  transport  under  our  starboard  bow,  though 
of  four  hundred  tons  burthen,  is  a  very  plaything  for  the  sportive  bil- 
lows ;  they  toss  her  green  coppery  breast  out  of  her  path,  till  it  points 
to  heaven ;  they  bound  along,  and  down  again  it  plunges  into  the  hol- 
low they  have  left  behind.  Her  decks  are  crowded,  booms  and  aU, 
with  idle  soldiers  ;  and  some  other  half-a-dozen,  apart  on  the  quarter- 
deck, hold  talk  and  comment  on  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  frigate  so 
near.  Those  men  on  the  booms  are  saying,  "  My  eyes,  Jim,*'  and 
"  blow  me,  Joe,  she's  a  gallows  fine  craft :"  for  pass  a  ship  t^'enty  times 
a  day  at  sea,  she  will  always  present  a  new  form  and  new  points  of 
beauty  to  gaze  on,  admire,  or  censure.  On  board  the  A every- 
thing is  hushed,  everybody  is  motionless,  except  that  four-feet-high 
reefer,  who,  contrary  to  orders,  is  scrambling  up  the  after  carronade, 
from  which  he  may  get  a  better  view  of  the  Admiral.  "  Young  gen- 
tleman, if  a  certain  eye  see  you,  you  will  very  likely  try  a  journey  to 
the  mast-head  to  fit  you  for  climbing."  Now  we  are  nearly  alongside 
of  the  great  ship  :  then  follows  an  interchange  of  hat-lifting  from  either 
quarter-deck,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  handkerchiefs  from  forecastles ; 
and  the  band  strikes  up  a  crashing  burst  in  salutation,  not  a  word 
spoken  till  it  ceases.  The  admiral's  voice  is  heard :  "  How  d'ye  do, 
Captain  M."  &c. ;  and  "  there  is  a  straggler  or  t^'o  out  on  the  larboard 
beam ;  drive  them  up,  that  we  may  have  them  all  snug  by  sunset.'* 

And  with  a  few  spokes'  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  A sweeps  round, 

crowds  all  siul,  as  if  by  magic,  and  dashes  out  laterally  from  the  ad- 
miral, threading  her  way  through  the  fleet.  Now  she  seems  bent  on 
dashing  into  the  bowels  of  this  ship,  yet  shoots  past  under  her  stem, 
near  enough  to  g^asp  her  mizen  boom  :  now  she  slips  across  the  bow  of 
that,  so  close  that  her  mainsail  may  be  bored  by  the  jib-boom  end ;  but 
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no,  all  is  clearly  passed  as  if  there  liml  Ikhii  a  mile  ln'twiMMi  tliciii. 
Then  on  she  bowL»  and  swings,  ploughing'  up  whole  hillm^ks  into  spraVf 
and  dashing  them  from  her  lx)ws  in  a  succession  of  cat:iriict.s.     Si^j^nal 
to  close  with  the  commodore  is  made  to  the  lazy  or  luliln^rly  ones,  and 
they  crack  under  every  stitch  of  sail,  at  the  peril  of  their  ma.st«,  in  ohe- 
to  the  order,  for  sunset  is  now  fast  drawing  on.     And  sueh  sun- 
we  had  there !     I  had  read  and  heard  much  talk  of  the  glorious 
beauty  and  splendour  of  these  things,  but  never  saw  one,  till  I  w!ls  out 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  watched  the  sun  as  he  glidiMl  down 
on  his  throne  of  golden  clouds,  and  spread  a  blaze  of  many  hui>s,  crim- 
son, violet,  and  green,  upon  the  glassy  plain  U'lieath  him.     Now  tlie 
rolling  and  dark  masses,  fringed  with  vennilion  and  laced  with  silv(>r, 
hung  OS  a  gorgeous  veil  before  his  face,  or  shot  up  radiiitions  and  fine 
threads  of  transparent  and  coruscated  va})our,  through  and  iilxtve  tlio 
denser  conglomerations ;  the  whole  glory  of  the  s(K'ctacle  acquiring  a 
deeper  and  a  richer  magnificence,  while  the  <lazzling  brightness  of  the 
great  luminary  dims,  as  he  slowly  sinks  Ix^hind,  or  pauses  on  the  lower 
edge  of  a  cloud,  through  which  his  splendour  sh(M)ts  a  clear,  pure-mel- 
km'ed  blaze.     Ethereal  temples,  fimc^s  and  gardens,  sus]H*ndiHl  by  tin 
invisible  hand  from  the  great  arch,  swing  in  harmonious  <luty  on  his 
retiring  light,  the  immediate  attendants  on  his  silently  majesti(;  e<»urse  ; 
wlule  others,  less  near,  are  gathering  around  him,  anthemhig  his  praise 
IS  he  mo\'es  beyond  the  limits  of  their  sky ;  and  the  outstretchc^il  re- 
motenesses on  either  hand  stand  awed,  as  gazers  deeply  and  devoutly 
worshipping.     lie  touches  the  le<lge  of  the  watery  horizon,  pauses  with 
i  final,  blessing  smile  upon  his  countenance,  then  sinks  at  once  before 
the  enthralled  and  enraptured  sight ;  disusing  with  that  last  look  on 
the  mortal  day,  such  a  wonder  of  delight !  an  arched  ocean  showcTing 
down  joy  on  the  hushed  and  adoring  spirit. 

How  Ijeautiful !  how  limitlessly,  how  indiscribably  iK-autiful  were 
all  these  things!  The  most  dazzling,  glorious  ettulgence,  softened, 
inelte<l  into  quiet,  tranquil,  pure  gentleness  of  splendour,  which  seemed 
to  breathe  pity,  love,  g1iiflnc*s.s,  affection,  and  bliss — bliss !  bliss !  on  all 
creatures,  and  on  all  things.  It  was  a  bath  for  the  srad  to  refresh  in, 
to  sail  in,  to  sleep,  to  <hvam  in !  How  good  I  was  while  I  gazed 
there !  My  heart  was  all  peace ;  my  thoughts  all  delight, — love  :  not 
a  vice  was  then  on  earth's  broad  surface,  in  its  rcicesses,  or  on  its  moun- 
tain sides.  Ill  did  not  exist:  corroding  passions  had  no  being,  no 
name;  and  all  the  children  of  the  earth  were  transfonmnl  into  ang(.>ls. 
Even  that  l)oatswain\s  mate  on  Ixiard  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  wits  a 
thing  of  l)e:iuty  now.  IIow  truly,  «leeply,  do  I  thank  the  C io«.l  of  Na- 
ture for  such  balmy  and  blessed  thoughts ;  such  dt;licious  anmlynes  as 
scenes  like  this,  and  a  tliousand  others,  have  thrown  on  my  parched 
spirit ! 

Lrx>k  at  the  settin*?  sun  a  thousand,  av,  a  million  tim(\*?,  and  you  will 
never  weary  of  its  grandeur.  You  will  feel  no  diminution  (»f  its  |>ower 
o'/er  the  stMises.  It  never  relaxes  its  enfoMing  of  the  soul,  if  yu  onco. 
give  your  soul  t'»  the  ^-.ua:.     It  was  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  lii'e. 
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I  was  made  fully  sensible  of  its  wondrous  power  on  the  sfnrit ;  bvt 
there  are  other  places  and  circumstances  wherein  the  glory  fiur  exeeb 
anything  which  I  ever  saw  at  sea.  I  feel  that  I  have  fidled  in  wj 
painting  in  the  above  attempt :  it  would  be  folly  to  do  more  than  merdy 
to  cast  a  glance  in  reference  to  a  clear,  frosty  sun-set,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  zero,  and  we,  meantime,  are  dashing  along  in  a  cft- 
riole  on  the  ice,  the  whole  length  of  Lake  St.  Feter*8,  in  Canada.  That 
is  a  thing  which  may  be  gazed  upon,  but  it  is  not  to  be  talked  o^  not 
to  be  painted, — a  scene  which  the  soul  may  drink  in,  but  which  wwds 
can  never  re-deliver  forth.  He  looks  an  ocean-bed  of  snow  into  the 
blended  hues  of  an  iris,  then  sinks  to  rest  beneath  it. 

The  wind  veered  round  to  the  Southward,  when  we  had  been  at  sea 
about  ten  days,  and  the  fleet  braced  sharp  up  to  battle  with  its  oppori- 
tion.  It  was  indeed  an  ins^nriting  thing  to  gaze  on  so  many  conraen 
of  the  sea,  as  they  galloped  freely  before  the  gale ;  but  now  the  aoene 
took  on  and  increased  in  attraction.  The  ships  gained  new  impetus  as 
they  approached  each  other  and  bowed  as  they  passed  on  opposite  tacksi 
and  then  shot  past  vnth  the  speed  of  an  arrow  fVom  a  bow ;  and  as  the 
distance  grew  they  seemed  to  faint  in  their  force  of  flight,  as  if  the  power 
which  had  d];awn  them  on,  and  dashed  them  along  had  spent  itselfl 
There  again  two  might  be  seen  racing  side  by  side,  straining  for  the 
mastery,  bent  down  by  the  wind's  pressure  on  their  triple  mountain 
piles  of  canvass,  till  the  decks  to  leeward  furrowed  the  vrater,  each  lurch- 
ing and  plunging  in  the  swashing  heaves  of  the  sea,  by  fits,  so  that  ^tto 
stander  there,  and  the  looker  on  here,  held  th^  breaths,  as  if  the  whole 
bulks  would  topple  over,  and  be  whelmed  beneath  the  ocean.  But  each 
gracefully  and  gloriously  swung  upwards  again,  and  laughed  in  her  se- 
curity, while  some  more  clumsily  fashioned,  built  with  a  view  to  gor- 
mandizing a  huge  cargo,  rather  than  to  carry  one  quickly,  dragged 
themselves  heavily  and  slowly  along,  with  creaking  masts  writhing 
under  every  patch  of  canvass  they  could  muster,  in  the  vain  effort  to 
keep  pace  with  their  more  fortunate  and  fleety  comrades.  They  faded 
to  less  and  less,  as  the  space  between  them  and  the  better  sailers 

widened.     Then  was  the  time  for  the  A to  revel  in  her  fiilcon 

speed.  She  darted  down  and  along  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  scat- 
tered fleet :  now  whizzing  to  the  east ;  throwing  up  broad  and  spread- 
ing fountains  of  spray  as  she  split  the  oncoming  billows  in  her  west- 
ward dash ;  then  rocking  from  side  to  side,  till  her  yard  arms  pointed 
at  the  yesty  waves,  as  she  swung  in  balance  before  the  wind  in  her 
northward  run :  now  bounding  to  this  point,  now  darting  to  that,  and 
wheeling  round  all  with  the  rushing  sweep  of  an  eagle  round  a  flock  of 
swans,  that  flap  their  wings  in  laboured  motion,  until  resuming  her  first 
position,  she  half  enfolded  her  wings,  and  floated  as  she  rested  on  her 
sea.     'Faith,  reader,  I  began  to  be  proud  of  my  ship ! 

These  baflling  winds  continued  till  the  nineteenth  day  of  our  depar- 
ture from  Cork,  then  chopped  round  smilingly.  It  was  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  that  "  Land  ho,"  was  sung  out  from  the  mast-head. — 
"AVhereabouts?"  from  the  quarter-deck. — "Half  a  point  on  the  lar- 
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boAzd  bow,"  and  half  a  dozen  glasses  were  levelled  in  the  diirection 
^ven.  Ay,  land  it  was ;  but  an  hour  beyond  this  I  could  see  nothing 
but  a  thick  Uack  cloud  rising  from  the  horizon.  That  could  not  be 
land  f  yes :  it  grow  into  distinctness  and  assumed  solidity  of  appear* 
■noe :  this  was  Forto  Santo ;  the  first  bit  of  foreign  land  my  young  and 
'  wistfbl  eyes  had  yet  seen ;  and  I  felt  towards  it  a  love  and  reverence, 
thongh  it  looked  like  nothing  else  than  a  huge  black  castle  rising  di- 
rectly ofot  of  the  sea,  with  its  walls  dilapidated,  and  its  turrets  and 
towen  in  demolition.  Signal  was  now  made  for  the  headmost  ship  to 
ahorten  sul,  and  to  the  fleet  to  draw  close  in  round  the  commandcr-in- 
duef^  which,  by  sunset,  was  accomplished :  all  were  packed  up  in  a 
small  circle,  with  main-topsails  aback ;  and  the  space  between  every 
ship  was  alive  with  boats,  passing  to  and  from  the  Admiral  and  others 

widi  final  orders ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  A was  in  a  buzz,  foro 

and  aft,  from  forecastle  to  *tween  decks,  from  quarter-deck  to  cock-pit. 
We  were  to  attack  Madeira  next  day.  During  the  nighty  the  fleet 
filled  and  made  sail,  and  at  earliest  dawn,  for  I  did  not  require  rousing 
from  the  boatswain^s  mate  on  this  occasion,  I  was  gazing  with  more 
than  all  my  eyes  on  the  mountain  which  rose  up  to  ^e  sky  on  our  star- 
boaid-bow :  my  heart  leaped  with  ecstasy  on  seeing  it :  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  pending  battle,  and  probability  of  death,  my  every  faculty  was  in 
my  eyes ;  my  soul  had  leaped  to  that  mountain's  top ;  and  when  the 
moniing*8  sun  had  lifted  himself  sufficiently  high  to  throw  his  broad 
light  there,  I  felt  myself  almost  in  heaven.  Nearer  and  nearer  we 
approached,  and  flitted  along  the  mountain's  base  :  while  I  was  feast- 
ing on  the  ten  thousand  objects  which  rose,  changed,  and  vanished, 
till  I  was  drunk  with  delight,  yet  speechless  through  all.  I  have  fre- 
quently, but  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin,  the  cause,  the 
germ  of  this,  if  not  singular,  at  least  unusually  strong  and  grospingly 
deep  pleasure,  which  I  ever  enjoy  in  looking  on  a  new  scene,  or  per- 
haps an  old  one,  if  beautiful,  wild,  romantic,  or  when  decorated  by 
art.  Is  it  one  of  those  faculties  which  are  called  innate  ?  I  well  re- 
member that  I  used  to  lie  awake  for  hours,  forming,  as  it  were,  in 
dreams,  gardens,  mountains,  rocks,  landscapes,  seas,  rivers,  summer- 
houses,  grottos,  and  temples,  and  holding  them  in  my  eye  as  palpably 
as  if  they  were  physically  present,  long  before  I  read,  or  could  read  of 
such  things :  this  I  do  remember,  distinctly,  as  for  back  as  before  my 
fifth  year,  I  am  certain  of  the  time,  for  I  have  room  and  bed  in  which 
I  lay,  under  my  eyes  now :  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
that  my  father,  or  any  one,  ever  spoke  to  me  of  these  matters  :  and  I 
think  I  could  not  have  forgotten  it,  had  they  done  so  :  and,  here,  as  we 
rolled  into  Funchal  bay,  was  the  very  realisation  of  one  of  these  wak- 
ing dreams  of  my  childhood.  I  would  cheerfully  go  back  and  live 
years  of  misery  over  again,  if  I  could  again  feel  what  I  felt  on  the 
morning  of  December  24,  1 807.  Oh !  I  remember  it, — remcmlwr  it ! 
but  it  i:)  a  feeling  which  I  cannot  recreate :  it  wan  like  that  fulness 
of  the  joy  of  innocence,  in  which,  a  kirtled  child,  my  little  |>epix?r  pod 
*rf  a  heart  swelled,  and  my  eyes  flooilcl,   at  the  ilistant  ringing  of 
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church  bells  as  it  leaps  over  the  haze  of  a  sunny  morning.     I  saw 
Madeira  thrice  afterwards,  but  never  with  the  same  heart. 

The  eye  paused,  fascinated,  as  it  rose  upwards  from  the  town  and 
took  in  the  white  dwellings,  fairy  temples,  elfin  cottages,  and  sprite 
celb,  that  sat  upon  the  mountain  side ;  so  small,  so  elegant,  so  airy, 
did  they  all  appear;  the  builders  must  have  been  workmen  from  a 
world  of  spirits  ;  they  were  the  houses  of  Lilliput.     It  was  the  huge-  . 
ness  of  the  mountain  which,  to  my  unaccustomed  sense,  g^ve  to  the 
buildings  those  diminutive  and  fairy-like  proportions :  they  were  the 
very  things  I  had  fashioned  in  my  dreams,  my  waking  (hreams,  and 
seen  in  prints  ;  the  very  things  themselves,  which  I  had  erected  of  cards 
and  paper ;  and  the  trees,  too,  belonged  to  Oberon's  own  forest ;  and  the 
shrubs  were  of  Titania's  garden.     There,  upon  a  turning  ridge  in  the 
hill,  one  stood  out  against  the  light,  and  yet  preserved  its  Lilliputianism ; 
another,  nestled  in  a  hollow,  was  the  little  snug  retreat  of  some  six  inch 
sage,  shut  out  from  the  world.     And  every  where  the  green,  gliding  off 
into  brown  and  deeper  shades  or  brighter  hues,  told  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  had  their  home  there,  together  and  for  ever.     Craving  still, 
and  feeding  still  unsated,  the  g^aze  was  called  to  a  hundred  points  of 
beauty  and  fascination  in  a  moment,  and  revelled  bewilderingly  on  all  : 
til),  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  grandeur,  and  magnificence,  and  fairi- 
ness,  of  the  uptowering  and  outlaid  bulk  of  the  mountain,  the  soul  said, 
"  This  is  sublime  r     One  mighty  shoulder  and  arm  extending  away 
to  the  north,  green  and  varied  at  its  junction  with  the  body,  became 
dim,  blue,  and  dark  in  the  distance  which  it  grasped  into.     The  huge 
broad  foot,  spreading  like  the  roots  of  a  monarch  among  the  oaks  of 
the  Titans,  was  firmly  planted  down,  down,  a  thousand  fathoms  down 
in  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  those  diurk  black  rifts,  too, 
which  score  the  mountain's  front  from  summit  to  base ;  they  are  the 
ravines  which  are  digged  by  the  rushing  torrents  when  the  collected 
clouds,  striking  agiiinst  the  mountain  s  high  crown,  burst  open,  and 
throw  down  their  thundering  cataracts,  tearing  up  earth  and  rocks  in 
their  course,  and  leaving  their  dry  channels  to  blacken  in  the  sun  and 
wind  when  the  rains  subside.     This,  reader,  is  the  result  of  inquiry 
into  the  cause  :  but  imagination,  on  first  l>eholding  the  effect,  flies  bock 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  and  regards  them  as  the  result  and 
reconl  of  some  mighty  demon  struggle  with  the  operations  and  architec- 
ture of  nature,  when,  strong  in  his  fierce  malignity,  the  evil  power  sought 
to  deface  and  destroy  the  wonder  and  loveliness  of  her  handy  work,  and 
having  fixed  his  burning  and  enormous  hands  on  the  fabric  in  the  intent 
to  tear  it  into  fragments,  left  these  haggard,  charred,  and  block  lacerations 
to  mark  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted.    They  are  the  rents  which  his  huge 
claws  had  torn  in  the  face  and  breast  of  the  mountain  s  beauty,  that 
beauty  which  had  kindled  the  envious  fury  of  his  hate.     Nor  was  the 
town  of  Funclml  without  its  novelty :  houses  oil  so  un-English ;  all 
white,   st(.H?ples  and  turrets  shooting  up  al>ove  the  flat  roofs,  and  all 
silently  smiling  under  the  sun  s  light ;  the  boats  with  their  high  pointing 
.'Sterns,  and  gaudily  coloured  boN^s,  a  big  oye  looking  out  of  each,  or  a 
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bunch  of  flowers  on  each  side  washed  by  the  spray,  as  they  lay  wobbling 
near  the  surfy  beach ;  the  men  standing  to  row,  with  their  faces  to  the 
bout's  stem.  And  that  genial  richness  of  the  climate,  the  temperature, 
was  alone  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  repay  every  exeitiMl  fancy  or  previous 
discomfort.  Midsummer  voluptuousness  was  in  the  air;  luid  twenty 
days  ago  I  had  been  shivering  in  snow  and  sleet.  Here  all  was  glow 
anid  free  elasticity  :  no  buttoning  up,  no  muffling  of  the  lx)dy  to  exclude 
the  cold  blast  and  the  snow,  but,  jacket  discarded  and  neck  bared  to 
taste  fully  the  fanning  breeze  through  the  sun's  heat.  ^^  People  ought 
to  be  hi^y  here,**  I  thought :  but,  reader,  we  had  business  to  do  here 
in  this  pretty  glorious  place,  and  nature  must  be  forgotten  awhile : 
though,  entre  noiM,  I  had  much  rather  stay  with  her  a  little  longer. 

The  fleet  of  transports  and  victualling  ships  stood  off  and  on  under 
easy  sail,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  anchorage  in  Funchal  bay,  while 
the  ships  of  war  advanced  under  the  batteries,  and,  taking  their  re- 
spective stations,  each  to  its  own  point  of  attack,  came  to  anchor  with 
springp»  on  the  cable.  Understand  this  manoeuvre,  reader,  will  you  ? 
^\Tiere  there  is  no  tide,  a  ship  always  swings  hea*l  to  wind  at  her 
anchor,  so  we  should  have  done  here,  or  if  we  had  swung  head  to  tide, 
the  position  of  the  ship's  broadside  could  not  have  admitte<l  the  pointing 
the  guns  to  the  objects  of  offence.  A  hawser  is,  in  such  cases,  passed 
through  a  stem  port,  and  being  brought  forward  to  the  cable  at  the 
bow,  is  hauled  upon  till  she  is  drawn  by  the  sweep  of  her  stern,  with 
her  broadside  to  the  position  required.  Were  I  to  tell  this  over  again 
in  a  seamanlike,  and  strictly  correct  nautical  fashion,  I  should  puzzle 
you  much  more  than  I  have  done  by  this  clumsy  attempt.  The  York 
took  one  battery  all  to  her  own  share,  I  forget  the  name  of  it,  but  I 
see  it  and  her  now,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  town.  Tlie  In\'incible  and 
the  Admiral  were  in  line,  with  hea<^ls  a  little  east  of  the  centre  of  the 

town,  broadside  on  to  Loo  rock  and  castlo,  in  which  line  also  the  A 

has  taken  up  her  station,  close  under  the  stem  of  the  flag-ship ;  a  capital 
berth  I  assure  you,  reader,  for  getting  well  peppered  and  pelted ;  and 
the  Shannon  laterally  from  our  larboard  quarter.  Every  thing  was 
now  in  order ;  fires  extinguished,  fearnought  screens  round  the  hatch- 
ways, for  passing  {)owder  from  the  magazines.  Shot  racks  drawn  from 
under  their  peaceable  coverings,  and  arrayed  ready  for  their  work : 
guns  cast  loose,  crow-bars  for  pointing  the  guns  lying  at  hand  on  the 
deck,  tompions  out,  all  reaily  for  a  game  at  thunder.  By  jingo !  but 
nld  Loo  will  get  it  roundly  presently  ;  how  the  stones  will  rattle  about 
his  ears.  A  hunilred  and  twenty-six  guns  will  bang  at  once  three 
thousand  pound  weight  of  iron  wedges  right  into  hLs  rilw :  why  the 
very  wind  of  it  will  make  him  reel  and  stagger !  But  don  t  you  ima- 
gine, reader,  that  1  was  not  frightened  in  all  this.  *Faith,  there  was 
something  in  the  orderly  stillness  of  lying  there  for  half  an  hour  with 
all  this  preparation  for  destruction  and  death,  that  made  me  think  there 
might  Ik*  worse  places  than  the  counting-house  after  all.  There  was 
nn  noisis  no  laugh,  no  show  of  hilarity,  yet  was  there  some  inteijec- 
tional  jesting  bamlied  about,  wliich  called  up  grim  smiles,  but  no  laugh, 
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no  cachiiiation,  no  chirruping.  Men,  shirtless,  with  handkerchiefii  ban- 
daged tightly  round  their  loins  and  heads,  stood  with  naked  brawny 
arms  folded  on  their  hairy  and  heaving  chests,  looking  pale  and  stem, 
but  still,  hushed ;  or  glancing,  vriih  a  hot  eye,  through  the  porta  to  the 
battery  on  which  the  Portuguese  flag  Haunted,  very  innocently,  while 
those  black  looking  monsters,  the  guns,  were  creepingly  shif^g  tbe 
position  of  their  heads,  and  looking  open  mouthed  upon  us.  All  these 
matters  were  to  me  ugly,  dismal,  throat-pinching ;  I  felt  a  difficult  In 
swallowing.  Now  if  we  had  gone  at  it  at  once,  without  this  chilliiy 
prelude,  why  I  dare  say  I  should  have  known  very  little  about  that 
thing  which  we  call  fear.  I  shall  have  plenty  of  these  matters  to  talk 
of  by  and  bye.  *^  Stand  to  your  guns  I**  at  last  came  in  a  peal,  through 
the  perfect  stillness,  from  the  captain*s  speaking-trumpet ;  it  swept  fore 
and  aft  with  such  clear  force,  as  though  it  had  been  spoken  within  a 
foot  of  the  ear,  and  seemed  to  dash  down  into  the  holds  and  penetrate 
to  the  very  kecL  The  instant  change  this  produced  was  magical. 
"  Take  good  aim,  ready  the  first  platoon  P*  Ready  ?  aye,  every  one 
was  ready ;  stem,  fixed,  rigid  in  soul,  pliant,  elastic  in  body.  ^^  Cap- 
tains of  the  guns  watch  the  falling  of  the  first  shot,  and  point  accord- 
ingly." Not  a  word  was  replied,  even  the  everlasting  "  Ay,  ay.  Sir," 
was  refused  now.  Now  then,  no  firing  yet?  No:  a  boat  with  a 
white  fiog  is  rowing  out  from  under  the  Loo  rock ;  and  ho !  humbug ; 
there  b  to  be  no  rumpus  after  all.  That  boat  brought  terms  of  capi- 
tulation ;  indeed,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  the  "  expedition,**  as 
its  chief  objects  had  already  been  secured  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  week 
or  two  before.  Well,  I  was  at  once  glad  and  sorry ;  glad  that  I  had 
escaped  the  danger  of  a  battle ;  and  sorry  that  I  had  missed  the  seeing 
and  knowing  what  it  was  like.  Hem !  I  thirsted  for  knowledge,  reader. 
Well,  the  transports  stood  in  and  anchored,  hundreds  of  boats  wore  in 
requisition,  and  cargoes  of  red-coated,  knapsockcd,  musketed,  belted, 
cortouch-boxed,  and  bayoneted  bodies,  floated  in  towards  the  beach, 
and  round  Loo*s  base,  and  disembarked  ;  and  **  the  British  flag  waved, 
proudly"  (?)  over  Loo  Castie,  and  Funchal,  &c.  &c. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Monthly  Repository^  March^  1834. 

TuERE  arc  things  which  you  do  not  enjoy  in  these  northern  latitudes ; 
you  cannot  see  them,  for  they  are  so  seldom  here  to  be  seen ;  you  cannot 
feel  them,  because,  when  they  are  here,  you  are  scarcely  ever  free  from 
some  discomfort,  or  apprehension  of  discomfort,  spite  of  great  coats  and 
lined  cloaks,  in  the  foggy  or  misty  night  air,  though  it  be  the  meridian 
of  summer  :  therefore  you  will  not  know  how  balmy  and  delicious  the 
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Goene  and  its  circumstances  arc,  unless  you  go  smiu'  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees  southward ;  then  you  will  find  in  them  a  tuste  of  Klysium,  ii* 
your  memory  of  other  things  do  not  fasten  on  and  scathe  your  mind  ; 
■nd  even  then  you  may  be  anodyned  into  forgetfulness,  and  funcy  and 
imagination  will  envelope  your  spirit  in  a  mantle  of  creations,  so  vivid, 
rich,  and  soothing,  so  invigorating,  and  yet  composing,  that  you  will 
wiflih  to  dream  on  for  e\'er :  and,  when  you  are  aroused  from  the  dn^am, 
the  returning  reality  of  bitterness  will  be  soothed  and  sof^cne<l  by  the  yet 
lii^ering  and  mingling  spiritual  sweetness.  Do  not  imngine  that  an  ex- 
eorsion  in  one  of  your  dandy-craft,  not  the  Ijest  of  the  Clulw'  yachts,  how- 
ever compact,  neat,  well-finished,  well-mannetl,  well-ordcrt-d,  and  belly- 
timber-stored  she  may  be,  will  give  you  the  true  relish.  They  are  all 
too  small,  too  bladdery-light,  too  feathery  under  their  canvass ;  they 
are  all  too  crank ;  they  leap  about,  toss,  dip,  heave,  bore,  pitch,  and 
lurch  too  loosely  and  riotously  :  the  demand  which  they  make  on  more 
than  half  your  senses  in  holding  on,  and  the  effort  to  rivet  your  drunken 
ieet  to  the  mad  deck,  will  not  give  you  the  necessary  freedom  of  l)ody 
and  soul ;  or,  if  you  do  catch  a  transient  glimpse,  or  a  good  draught  of 
the  loveliness  and  glory,  just  as  you  would  exclaim,  in  your  sudden 
rapture,  "  how  beauti — ^  full  your  distended  jaws  are  of  the  saltwater 
from  that  splash  of  a  wave  which  has  reached  up  to  the  main  cathar- 
pcn-legs.  No,  no !  nothing  like  a  good  spanking  eight-and -thirty  gun 
frigate,  (she's  a  fbur-and-forty  now-a-days ;)  such  a  frigate  as  my  old, 

glorious,  darling  ship,  the  A ;  peace  be  to  her  manes  !  if  the  oysters 

and  crabs  have  not  used  up  all  her  ril)s  and  knees,  or  the  coral-worms 
built  pyramids  over  them.  A  frigate  is  the  carriage  in  which,  to  the 
completeness  of  grasp  and  fulness  of  enjoyment,  your  senses  may  rise 
and  revel  amid  such  beauties. 

Wlurf;  beauties? 

Those  which  for  the  last  half-hour  my  mind's  eye  has  been  looking 
on,  and  my  spirit  dancing  and  floating  in,  as  my  memory  leaped  back 

to  a  night  in  early  January,  1808,  when  the  A spread  her  wings 

fur  a  flight  from  the  bay  of  Funchal,  rounded  the  ix)int  S.W.  of  I^oo  rock, 
an<l,  with  a  fresh  south-eastern  breeze,  swept  over  the  liqiud  wrinkle<l 
ribs  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  starboard  hand  you  saw  the  twinkling 
lights  from  the  dwellings  which  dotted  the  hill-side  like  glow-worms 
on  a  moss-bank,  on  a  Brobdignag  scale ;  and  the  dark  mountain,  l)ear- 
ing  up  its  lofty  crown,  seeming  to  hold  communion  with  the  millions 
of  stars  which  looked  out  of  the  deep  blue  concave,  so  bright,  so  clear, 
so  full :  legions  and  legions  of  lovely  spirits  were  they,  gazing  down  on 
eiirth  an<l  ocean  with  their  golden  and  gladdening  eyes — brighter, 
fairer,  deeper,  fuller,  more  lustrous  than  any  we  can  see  here  ;  and  the 
air  was  at)  congenial,  so  softening  yet  exhilarating,  as  it  swept  across 
the  brow ;  while  the  deep-toned  anthem  of  the  rolling  waves,  dissolving 
among  the  whispers  of  the  snowy  foam,  which  danced  in  flukeil  lines 
as  the  ship  rt»lled  over  them,  IuIIchI  the  soul  into  a  dreamy  jf»y :  and 
then  there  were  myriads  o£  phosphorescent  sparks  that  shot,  leape<l, 
vanibhed,  rose,  glittered,  and  faded  in  the  clear  dark  waters  ;  the  fishes, 
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elves,  mermen  and  mermiuds,  fiuries  of  the  deep,  and  a//,  had  illnminated 
their  green  sea-groves  for  a  festival.     And  I,  while  I  sat  stooping  to  look 
into  this  bright  pageantry,  was  as  quiet,  as  happy,  as  blessed  as  when, 
in  my  eighth  year,  I  used  to  lie  on  the  o*erfnnging  green-sward  on  tbe 
banks  of  Kushton*s  pool,  (a  small  pellucid  lake,  a  mile  from  my  com- 
mon in  Worcestershire,)  nestled  in  by  entirely  surrounding  woods  and 
hazel  coppices,  and  there  look  into  the  trees  which  grew  downwards, 
and  gracefully  waved  their  branches  and  shook  their  foliage,  as  tiie 
fleecy  clouds  sailed  through  them  into  the  inverted  sky  :  when  I  used 
to  trace  the  double  trees  meeting  at  their  roots,  and  fancy  the  road  to 
heaven  was  through  that  mirroring  water  which  showed  all  things  so 
transparently  and  clear.     And  so  it  was  ;   but  the  world  would  not  al- 
low me  to  go  to  heaven  that  way.     And  then  the  little  fishes  would 
come  gliding  up,  by  one*s,  and  twos,  and  threes,  till  thousands  had  col- 
lected, to  say  "  how  d'ye  do  ?*'  to  me,  and,  "  are  not  we  very  hi^py 
here?**     And  they  flirted  about,   and  flashed  their  silvery  spangled 
sides  in  sport,  and  each  turned  a  glancing  sapphire  and  emerald  eye  up 
to  mine,  and  then,  at  a  move  of  my  face  or  finger,  the  whole  troop 
would  dart  away,  flashing  their  beauty  at  me,  affecting  to  be  afraid, 
and  then  come  creeping  back  again — ^for  I  would  not  hurt  them  and 
they  knew  it — and  I  utterly  forgot  the  purpose  which  called  me  to 
those  woods,  which  was  to  hunt  birds*  nests,  and  chase  butterflies,  and 
catch  grasshoppers  :  and  I  walked  away  tongueless,  letting  the  grass- 
hoppers, butterflies,  and  birds*  nests  alone,  as  I  communed  with  my 
nature,  and  what  I  had  seen,  in  strolling  with  feet  that  felt  no  groimd, 
towards  my  home.     I  think  I  ought  to  have  been  happy ;  but  folks 
spoiled  me  in  the  making.     And  here,  on  this  night,  I  inhaled  new 
delight,  as  I  sat  now  in  the  larboard  fore-chains,  (as  I  said,)  bending 
my  eyes  and  soul  down  on  the  beautiful  visions  there :  now  over  on  the 
starboard  side,  tracing  the  dark  and  bulky  form  and  changing  outline 
of  the  hill,  from  which  stars  following  stars  rolled  out,  after  their  holier 
salutation,  from  the  mountain*s  head.      I  gazed,   and  thought,   and 
dreamt,  till  all  the  universe  was  as  happy  as  I  wished  it  to  be  :  and  that 
wishing  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  likelihood  :  there  is  abundance  of 
material  for  universal  beauty  and  universal  happiness,  if  man  did  not 
take  such  pains,  in  his  skill,  to  mar  it. 

"  Hurrah !  for  a  feast  of  oranges,**  was  the  voice-subdued  exclama- 
tion on  the  forecastle,  as  the  rumour  ran  through  the  first  watch,  after 
coiling  down  the  ropes — all  snug  and  a  leading  wind  for  "  St.  Michael's.*' 
More  excitement  I  another  bit  of  stranger-land  for  me  to  gaze  on.  I 
knew  the  Azores,  and  their  verdant  summer  all  the  year  round,  from 
books  ;  and  there  is  St.  Michael's  under  my  vision — a  low,  dim,  grey- 
looking  town,  and  some  broad  ragged  batteries  projecting  towards  the 
sea :  it  looks  like  a  timber-wharf,  neglected  and  in  confusion  ;  the  old 
balks  begrimed  with  age,  as  if  no  speculator  has  had  dealings  there 
for  a  century.  But  there  is  a  turret  or  two ;  half  a  dozen  beams  lashed 
together  and  stuck  on  end,  as  a  sort  of  sign-board ;  and  bells  jingle  and 
clamour  from  their  summits.     This  ugliness  runs  off  from  the  troop  of 
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nQng,  clean,  round  knobs,  sm(K»th  hunini(K>k.s,  sonii-sphoroi<1s,  ns  n-u'ii- 
Itriir  sloped  as  if  they  were  so  many  c-j^j^  cut  lsit»Tally,  i)aint(Hl  jiTrm, 
and  set  up  on  their  bases.     The  sou  has  iK'rn  in  a  Ixul  here,  and  then' 
are  some  of  the  huge  bub1)1es  that  have  taken  a  stublMirn  freak  into 
their  heads,  to  consolidate ;  but  there  i.s  nmch  lieauty  an<l  gYMKl-natun* 
in  the  freak,  and  so  greater-beautied  and  l)etter  nature  indulge<l  them 
in  it,  and  garlanded  them  over  with  her  most  ^^liiddening  and  refresh- 
ing green.     Green,  green,  gre<*n  everywhere;  light,  mi^llow,   or  dcop, 
as  the  grass,  grain,  and  groves,  and  the  sun's  laugh,  and  their  own  sha- 
dovi's,  present  it  in  diversity  to  the  eye  ;  all  gradations  of  green  ;  and 
all  looks  ns  fresh  as  if  the  rain  hod  just  washtil  it  over  ;  and  the  siH^ckhil 
blue  sky  looks  dovm  upon  it  >nth  serenity  of  blessing;  and  the  loveli- 
nosa  which  that  sky  canopies  throws  back,  with  its  thankfulness,  ablfj^s- 
ing  and  a  song.     This  is  the  Inland  of  the  (Jolden  Fruit,  and  it  is  luit 
giiardefl  by  "  Ilesper,  the  dragon,  and  sisters  three  :" — 

"  He  with  the  silver  hair  and  silver  eve  ;" 

for,  look,  yonder  they  ct^me  I  lK)ats — one,  two,  three,  five,  a  dozen  !  all 
laden  up  to  the  gunwales  with  the  juicy  balls.  Now,  don't  you  be  cock- 
ne^-ish  in  your  selwtion  :  those  det^p-eoloure(l  ernes  are  not  the  thing ; 
ncjt  half  so  luscious  as  those  with  one  side  of  their  ehwks  tinged  with 
IfTeen  jiLst  ebbing  into  yellow  ;  you  may  drain  them  and  muneh  them, 
rind  and  all ;  so  much  the  l)etter  ;  the  pungent  bitter  corrects  the  ofTeet 
of  too  free  indulgence,  to  which  you  are  prone,  aiH-r  a  sea  voyagi; :  they 
are  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  are  (piite  as  ri|)e  as  the  others  were  \>heu 
they  were  gathered.  There  is  no  suspicion  ujx»n  them  ;  a  taint,  from 
which  the  others  are  not  free ;  for,  ol>serve,  they  lie  too  onlerly,  having 
been  packed  for,  but  faileil  to  find,  an  earlier  market.  Have  no  trade 
with  them :  and  of  those  lighter,  but  truer  fellows,  an  old  clasp-knite 
will  purchase  a  purser's  broa<l  bag  full  to  choaking.  What  a  perfnme 
fore  and  af^,  and  atween  decks !  The  wln»le  ship,  even  to  the  ca!»le- 
tier,  from  forehold  to  bread-room,  is  all  oranc.e  !  Suck,  suck;  squeeze, 
s^iueeze,  from  stem  to  stem,  and  orange-jx^el  flpng  in  yellow  shf)wers 
through  the  pc^rts.  Eat  away  :  good  oranges  are  fruit  on  which  you 
can  neither  cloy  nor  surt*eit ;  and  here  you  have  them  gmA. 

Some  hundreds  of  casc^  were  taken  on  board,  to  be  served  out  gra- 
tuitously, daily,  to  the  sliip's  company,  as  an  antiseptic,  when  salt  junk 
and  rusty  pork  made  such  qualification  valuable ;  and  with  these,  and  a 
»c«jre  of  diminutive  bullocks,  as  fat  as  grey-hounds  in  a  consuuqition, 
for  the  fleet,  we  weighed,  and  steered  for  Cai^liz,  with  nothing  but  cloud- 
less sky,  fiiir  breeze,  and  rippling  st^a,  till  the  snow-white  walls  and 
towers  of  the  city,  the  tall  masts  of  the  enemies*  fleets  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, and  the  twelve  noble  and  Iwautiful  ships  of  the  line  of  our  own, 
rose  upon  us  like  faint  flashes  of  light,  and  then  grew  more  di'^tinct  an<l 
sub^ttantial.  And  what  a  sight  it  was  when  the  whole  magnifieence  j»f 
tho  seene  was  unfokU^I — laid  out  to  the  gaze  !  when,  at  the  distance  of 
ali«»ut  three  miles  from  Cadiz  lighthouse,  making  that  a  centre,  the  eye 
range<l  along  an  outstretched  f«»re-ground  of  some  tw«Mity-f»ve  mile?, 

o 
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(for  I  won*t  can  the  sea  fore-ground,  though  it  is  th^  nearest  object  in 
the  picture,)  from  Point  Chipiona  on  the  one  hand,  towards  Cape  Tra- 
falg^  in  the  S.£. ;  the  former  dwindling  off  into  a  low,  fine  line,  as  it 
projected  into  the  sea,  and  the  blue- vapour-looking  hills  about  Seville 
rising  over  it ;  the  latter  (towards  Cape  Trafalgar)  leaving  the  slopes 
and  hillocks  of  sand,  where  the  waves  gently  and  sportively  broke,  and 
rising  into  a  perpendicular  and  dark,  rocky  wall,  against  which  the 
billoH's  dashed  angrily,  as  at  a  barrier  that  coldly  scorned  and  spumed 
the  assault.  From  glancing  the  eye  along  the  bare  line  thus  spoken  of, 
we  return  again  to  the  N.W.,  and  mark  the  objects  that  checker  the 
scene  on  the  beach  and  shore,  where  the  yellow  sand  lies  basking  under 
the  southern  sun,  and  Rota  elevates  its  rough  front  and  embattled  walls 
— the  frowning  and  watchful  guardian  of  that  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  which  from  that  point  indented  and  drew  back 
in  a  noble  and  beautiful  semicircular  sweep,  as  if  holding  out  an  em- 
bracing arm  of  welcome  to  the  long-absent  bark  and  the  ocean  wan- 
derer, which  here  were  bid  to  repose  on  the  secure  and  unruffled  bosom 
of  the  haven,  after  toil  and  peril :  and  the  whole  of  that  shore,  from 
Rota  to  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  embellished  with  the  deep  and  luxurious 
tinting  of  the  glowing  clime ;  less  beautiful  and  pastoral  than  the  land- 
scape-green in  England,  but  voluptuous,  heated,  and  glittering  in  its 
picturesque  of  russet,  golden,  grey,  and  blue  variety,  with  here  aii4 
there  a  little  island  of  green,  lying  as  a  carpet  on  the  sand,  betw*een  two 
stately  looking  mansions,  whose  walls  were  of  dazzling  whiteness ;  and 
far,  for  back,  towering  up  in  solemn  dignity,  massively  dark  at  first, 
then  fading  away  into  dense  vapoury  remoteness,  those  far-famed  moun- 
tains of  Estremadura, — Cervantes*  immortalized  hills, — ^the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  like  intense  meditations,  gazing  on  the  world  which  they  saw  not 
Then,  starting  out  from  the  creek  under  St.  Mary's  walls,  the  market, 
water,  and  passage  boats,  with  snowy  wings  or  splashing  oars,  standing 
across  the  bay,  careless  of  our  watchful  gaze,  till  the  walls  of  the  city 
shut  them  in.  And  there,  too,  the  combined  Spanish  and  French  fleet ; 
the  tricolor  ik)ating  amicably  in  the  same  fanning  breeze  with  the 
golden  ensigns  of  Spain,  which  so  soon  afterwards  were  swung  against 
each  other  in  deep  and  deadly  animosity.  Then,  to  an  Englishman  who 
has  never  seen  an  assemblage  of  houses  and  churches,  all  built  of  pure 
white  stone,  anrl  shining  beneath  a  warm  sky,  the  city  of  Cadiz  is  an 
object  which  fills  him  vnth.  wonder,  delight,  and  admiration ;  looking, 
as  it  does  from  this  point  of  view,  like  a  gathering  of  marble  palaces  : 
he  knows  not  of  the  narrow  and  filthy  streets,  and  the  thousands  of 
abominations  which  beset  the  passenger  at  every  step  within  its  walls  : 
he  sees  nothing  but  beauty,  grandeur,  and  splendour — a  realization  of 
one  of  those  romantic  pictures  which  his  imagination  has  painted  while 
he  read.  Projecting  out  of  the  sea  was  the  strong  bulwark  of  defence. 
Fort  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  extreme  point  of  which,  the  lofly  watch 
tower  looked  out  upon  the  ocean,  and  gaze<l  down  on  the  splintered 
billows,  which  foamed  and  whirled  round  the  Porcus  reefs,  and  fixed 
the  sight  of  a  gazer  from  the  sea,  in  spite  of  himself,  for  a  while.  Then, 
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glancing  upwards,  the  eye  rested  on  and  ran  along  the  thousands  of 
little  turrets  or  AGradors,  which  give  to  Cadiz  so  singular  an  aspect — 
beautiful  indeed,  even  though  they  are  used  as  posts  for  the  Spanish 
washerwomen's  clothes-lines ;  but  magical  when  appropriatc<l  to  their 
original  and  more  agreeable  use  of  supporting  tinted,  striped  awnings, 
imder  which  the  black-eyed,  and  silken-footeil  Andalusian  damsels 
parade  or  sit  screened  from  the  sun*s  fierce  rays,  to  inhale  the  sea-breeze, 
and  gase  upon  the  flashing  mirror  and  the  Sierra  Uonda ;  or  sometimes 
M'afting  a  rich,  fond  look,  or  a  wistful  sigh  over  the  sandy  isthmus,  up 
to  Medina  Sidonia,  which  lies,  like  a  Hock  of  sheep,  herded  on  the 
mountain's  side,  and  to  those  ragged,  jagged,  whimsically  shaped,  up- 
lifting, dusky,  dark,  dim,  and  sober  hills,  which  lead  the  spirit  over  into 
that  paradise  of  the  old  Moors,  the  Vega  of  Grenada.  But,  reader, 
there  was  one  ingredient  in  the  finbhing  glory  of  those  assembled  ob- 
jects, which,  if  you  now  take  a  trip  to  Cadiz,  yon  will  not  find  :  doubt- 
less, it  was  that  which  called  many  a  glance  from  many  a  lustrous  eye 
under  those  auTiings  on  the  roofs ;  viz.,  that  ever-moving  and  ever-splen- 
did array  of  magnificent  ships  of  war,  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  tlie 
fi^:atte^ed  frigates,  which  spotted  the  blue  and  glittering  waters  with 
their  gorgeous  pride  and  graceful  glory  ;  at  one  hour  studding  the  dis- 
tant horizon  with  their  white  sails ;  now  s^-eeping  along  in  stately 
majesty  away  to  the  westward ;  then  mingling  among  the  shadows  of 
*the  dark  rocks  and  hills  to  the  eastward ;  now  riding  over  the  billows 
in  gallant  order,  fiill  before  the  city's  ramparts,  and  pausing  to  be  gazed 
on  while  they  frov^iied  defiance ;  then  slowly  rolling  away  in  calm 
contempt. 

Frequently  the  fleet  stood  far  away  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  probably 
in  the  futile  hope  of  luring  the  enemy  from  their  secure  harborage ;  but 
they  were  too  wise  to  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  in  such  a  trap. 
Napoleon's  poUcy  with  his  navy  was  much  deeper  than,  at  that  time,  it 
was  by  our  government  conjcc*turod  to  be.  He,  perhap^s  anticipated 
wearing  us  out  by  a  continually  increasing  expense.  In  every  harlwur 
where  there  was  convenience  for  laying:  down  a  man-of-war's  keel,  ho 
was  building  ships ;  and  at  the  periixl  of  which  I  speak,  the  whole 
northern  division  of  the  Mediterranean  was  his :  his  aim  was  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  English  to  send  sliips  to  watch  them.  Tlius  the 
French  naval  force  was  increasing  ydth  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the 
resources  were  inexhaustible,  and  accessible  at  an  outlay  almost  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  \vith  the  mighty  swallowing  up  of  means  to  wliich 
England  was  liable.  For  every  new  vessel  that  was  launched  in  each 
of  the  enemy's  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  and  channel  boanls  of  France,  an  equality  of  strength  must 
necessarily  be  kept  up  in  front  of  it  by  the  English,  at  all  the  vast  ex- 
pense to  the  nation  which  wils  thereby  incurred :  while,  lying  snugly 
in  harboiur.  Xapoleon's  fleets  were  maintained  at  less  than  one-third 
of  the  coast  which  was  sustained,  and  remains  to  be  felt  by  England ; 
and  had  the  war  continuc<l  but  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  not  very  foolish 
to  suppose  that  Najwlcon's  liC'Stiil  man^jcuvres  would  have  masterwi 
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our  activity  and  vigilance^ — that  our  resources  wouldliave  been  crippled, 
and  the  French  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  us  on  our  own  element. 
Sometimes,  for  several  days,  the  fleet  was  out  of  sight  of  Cadiz :  but  the 
inshore  squadron  was  left  to  look  into  the  harbour,  and  to  pick  up,  ac- 
casionally,  any  bold,  but  unlucky  adventurer,  who  might  take  that  op- 
portunity of  running  towards  Cadiz ;  for,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he, 
that  is  she,  was  almost  certain  of  being  chopped  up  by  the  wary  and 
watchful  dragons.     These  matters  rendered  our  inshore  station  in  the 

A ,  one  of  constant  excitement  and  alert  occupation ;  and  many 

were  the  instances  of  cruelty,  for  the  paltry  purposes  of  gain,  and 
private  injury  of  individuals,  which  we  thus  perpetrated  according  to 
orders,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  honourable  laws  of  war.     '\\'hen 
will  nations  abandon  the  practice  of  piracy  and  robbery  on  the  high 
seas  ?     Never  while  war  is  the  trade  of  honour.     Justify,  if  you  will, 
the  custom  of  seizing  and  destroying  vessels  armed  for  the  purpose  of 
conflict  and  depredation  ;  but  oh !  remove  that  foul  stain  from  the  name 
of  enterprizc,  which  eagerly  seeks  and  fattens  on  the  ruin  of  the  de- 
fenceless, merely  because  they  belong  to  a  nation  against  the  power  of 
which  the  madness  of  our  rulers  has  issued  its  murdering  biui.     '\\'hat ! 
forego  our  prospects  of  prize-money  and  booty  ?     Forego  your  silly- 
boast  of  belonguig  to  an  honourable  profession,  then !     No,  no ;  for 
such  is  the  honour  that  is  linked  with  the  profession — take  away  the 
magnets  of  prize  and  booty,  and  how  wonderfully  will  the  profession  of 
arms  diminish  in  its  attractions !     Oftentimes  the  capture  of  a  small 
craft,  carrying  crockery-ware  or  vegt»tables  to  the  market,  hiis  l)een 
piupchased  by  the  U)ss  of  many  lives  and  mangled  limbs  ;  and  the  sea- 
men engaged  in  the  "  noble  and  perilous  adventure," — for  these  cap- 
tures were  made  within  range  of  the  forts  and  musketry  on  the  lx»ach, 
— were  remunerated  by  a  sixpence,  as  their  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
prize-money.     I  did  not  think,  then,  so  closely  on  the  subject,  when  I 
wius,  with  so  many  others,  mingled  in  these  tnily  disgraceful  and  inhu- 
m:m  acts.     I  had  caught  the  excitement  which  was  so  general,  and,  let 
me  say,  it  was  soul-stirring.     The  foulness  was  hidden  by  the  glare 
which   surrounded  me ;  and  it  was,  indtH-Kl,  mast  exhilarating  to  Ix* 
running  along  the  land,  invithig  the  whistle  of  a  shot  from  the  batteries  ; 
to  fasten  my  eyes  on  the  ever-varying  picture — ^making  a  moving  dio- 
rama, new  every  hour,  which  land,  and  towers,  and  j^attlements,  an»l 
cities  prt»sentcd  in  our  course ;  and  clutching  at  that  wliich  endeavoiu\»d 
to  escaix>.     It  was  on  one  of  these  temp<:»rary  absences  of  the  fleet  that 
I  had  my  first  practical  lesson  of  "  shot  in  anger,'*  as  it  is  calle<l ; 
though  there  was  more  laugliing,  and  cheering,  and  humdng,  on  our 

side,  than  anger.     The  A ,  Mercury,  and  (jirasshopper,  were  lying 

at  single  anchor  off  the  lighthouse,  when  a  large  drove  of  small  craft, 
l»old  in  the  convoy  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats,  and  the  great  distance  of 
the  English  fleet,  came  swaggering  round  Point  Chipiona,  from  Sim 
linear  and  other  parts  N.W.  of  Cadiz,  standing  with  fair  wind  for  the 
latter  place ;  apparently  confident  that  we  were  too  weak  to  venture  on 
attacking  them  ;  while  another  flotilla  of  gunboats  stood  out  from  Cadiz 
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to  Btrengthvn  them,  and  the  comlnned  French  and  Spanisli  tieets  were 
aC  such  an  easy  distance,  that  tliey  could  intercept  and  destroy  us,  if  we 
did  stand  in  to  annoy  them.  We  hiy  very  quiet ;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  leewanl  to  render  retn?ating  round 
Chipiona  before  we  could  Ije  in  amongst  them,  impossible,  than  each 
anchor  was  tripped,  and  instantly,  at  once,  our  little  s(iuadron  heekKl 
to  the  load  of  canvass  with  wliich  they  were  crowded.  AMiile  we  were 
lying  so  innocently  still,  every  thing  had  been  prepared — bulk -heads 
down — a  clean  sweep,  fore  and  aft,  of  the  main  deck — shot-racks 
ranged — breecliings  cast  loose — tompions  out — gun-tackles  c(jiled  duwn 
— ^fearnought  screens  suspended  over  the  hatchways,  through  which 
powder  was  to  be  handed — fires  out — my  friend,  the  goat,  sent  down  t<» 
the  cable-tier — ^the  captain^s  ducks  and  geese  left  in  the  coops,  to  cackle 
and  (|uake,  and  take  their  chance — the  doctor's  saws,  and  kiuves,  and 
probes,  and  bandages,  and  tourniquets,  all  laid  in  order,  in  the  cockpit, 
and  I  devoutly  hoping,  as,  tempted  by  curiosity,  I  looked  at  them,  that 
I  might  be  blown  away  altogether,  rather  than  that  he  should  exercise 
hU  skill  on  my  limKs  or  carcase.  And  every  man  and  boy  was  nmte 
a.s  he  stocnl  at  lus  station.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  one  drawing 
the  knot  of  the  handkerchief,  girt  around  his  loins,  or  that  of  his  head- 
bandages  :  all  grim  in  lip  and  glistening  in  eye.  Luckily  there  was 
not  much  time  to  think  ;  and,  in  ten  minutes  from  our  getting  under 
way,  the  flotilla,  which  came  out  of  the  harbour,  let  lly  a  thundering 
compliment  from  a  score  of  four-and-twenty  pmnders :  some  of  the 
shot  of  which  phizzeil  and  whizzed  and  split  through  the  sails  and 
rigging,  like  the  bursting  of  a  legion  of  'scape-valves  in  steam-engines ; 
others  fell  just  alongside,  with  a  short  sharp  chop,  as  if  they  were 
cutting  the  ocean  into  splinters ;  and  threw  up  a  di-luge  of  spray,  which 
fell  like  a  shower  of  rain  over  the  whole  hull,  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
rattled  like  a  hail-storm.  "  Go  on,  my  fine  fellows  ;  you  will  catch  it 
presently  :  we  shall  sjK^ak  to  you  in  a  minute,  when  our  tongues  can  l>e 
letter  heard.  Now  for  it !  Shorten  sail !"  I'p  rim  the  courses. 
Top-g:Ulant-sails  and  royals  are  in  with  the  word.  Nothing  on  her 
but  three  top-sails  and  a  jib.  "  Stand  to  your  ginis,"  rings  like  the  full 
diapsus<m  burst  of  an  organ  in  a  void  church  :  all  is  hushed.  Another 
tightening  twitch  at  handkerchiefs,  and  more  rows  of  set  teeth  shown, 
or  lips  hardened  together — smack !  bang !  crack  !  whizz  !  lliey  are 
p«)uring  it  into  us  across  our  larlM)ard  l)ows,  from  the  other  division  of 
gun-boats ;  then  it  is  high  time.  So,  "  AVateh  her  as  she  comes  up  to 
the  wind. — Luif  I"  *'  Fire  !" — and  a  thousand  pounils  of  iron  is  rained 
from  her  twenty-three  sulphur  fountains ;  round-shot,  grape,  and 
canister,  all  hissing  and  banging  together  ;  the  huge  bulk  recoils,  and 
every  mast,  rib,  and  lK*am  in  her  (juakes  in  the  thundering  weight  of 
the  blow  she  has  given  :  and,  the  next  instant,  what  a  horrible  confu- 
sion of  screwh  and  howl  rises  alnjvc  the  cannons'  bellowing !  it  is 
fri;rbtful !  The  \^hole  shower  fell  in  the  very  midst  of  them  ;  and  score« 
»tf  men  jire  ?winnniiig  about  for  dear  life  ;  ni\o  gun-boat  sinks  iK'neath 
the  boiling  uhirl.     ''0\er  to  the  larboard  guns; — stand  by; — take 
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good  aim,  as  she  falls  off.  Up  with  the  helm  I— fire !"  Another  re- 
coil, and  a  similar  quaking  fore  and  aft,  alow  and  aloft.  So,  w^e  are 
at  it,  "  hammer  and  tongs ;"  "  all  order  is  orderless."  Two  minutes 
since  all  was  so  death-like  quiet — now  such  yelling,  hurraing,  hallooing, 
leaping,  tugging,  clattering  of  ropes,  and  grumbling  of  blocks,  as  if 
all  the  tenants  of  the  lower  regions,  black  from  the  smoke,  had  broken 
loose  and  gone  mad.  Now  the  rookery  on  our  starboard  side  gives  us 
a  second  edition,  embellished  with  bar,  grape,  and  canister ;  but  it  &11b 
harmless ;  nobody  is  hurt  by  it,  except  the  tough  oak ;  two-thirds  of 
the  intended  pelting  either  goes  over  us,  or  falls  short.  The  fellows 
point  their  guns  badly ;  there  is  a  little  wabbling  sea,  which,  though  it 
does  not  shake  our  steadiness,  causes  them  to  roll  and  reel  to  it ;  let  but 
the  breeze  continue  half  an  hour,  and  we  shall  make  fishes*  meat  of 
most  of  them,  if  they  will  stay  so  long.  I  cannot  resist  the  invitation 
of  curiosity,  but  poke  my  head  through  an  idle  port.  Well  done,  little 
Grasshopper  I  she  skips  among  them,  as  if  she  were  hunting  fillets  of 
sunshine  in  a  crocus-meadow ;  and  Mercury  Rings  his  wings  about,  as 
if  he  were  shaking  the  dew  from  his  feathers.  Bursting  forth  from 
the  many  black  iron  mouths,  and  whirling  rapidly  in  thick  rings,  till  it 
swells  into  hills  and  mountains,  through  which  the  sharp  red  tongpie  of 
death  darts  flash  after  flash,  and  mingling  fire,  the  smoke  slowly  rolls 
upward  like  a  curtain,  in  awful  beauty,  and  exhibits  the  glistening 
water  and  the  hulls  of  the  combatants  beneath ;  while  the  lofty  mast- 
heads and  points  of  yard-arms  seem  as  if  cut  away  from  the  bodies  to 
which  they  belong,  and  sustained,  or  resting,  on  the  ridges  of  the  dense 
and  massy  vapours  alone.  The  ensigns  are  partially  enveloped  in  the 
clouds ;  so  much  of  them  as  is  visible  shivering  in  the  multiplied  con- 
cussions, as  though  they  fluttered  in  the  anticipation  of  victory,  or 
trembled  in  the  expectation  of  defeat.  And  ever  and  anon,  amid  the 
breaks  of  the  cannons*  peal,  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  wounded, 
mingling  with  the  deep  roar  of  the  out-poured  and  constantly  reiterated 
"  hurra !  hurra  I  hurra  !**  a  chorus  of  cataracts,  sweep  over  the  rippled 
smiles  of  the  patient,  passionless,  and  unconscious  sea.  Sulphur  and 
fire,  agony,  death,  and  horror,  are  riding  and  revelling  on  its  bosom  ; 
yet  how  gently,  brightly  playful  is  its  face  I  To  see  and  hear  this  ! 
what  a  maddening  of  the  brain  it  causes !  yet  it  is  a  delirium  of  joy  ; 
a  very  fury  of  delight !  And  that  loud  exulting  shout  again,  which 
now  beginning  at  once  in  each,  is  echoed  and  reduplicated  from  ship  to 
ship,  announces  more  destruction,  more  human  slaughter:  yes,  two 
other  of  the  gun-boats  are  gone  down  ;  many  men  with  them  sink  to 
death  in  the  whirlpools ;  and  the  poor  wretehes  who  are  scattered  on  the 
waste  of  waters,  amidst  descending  missiles,  are  swimming  for  their 
comrades*  vessels,  in  the  agony  of  fading  hope ;  some  scramble  on 
board  safely ;  others,  too  distant,  are  struggling  for  life.  "  Lower  the 
quarter  boats ;  cutters  and  yawlers  away,  and  pick  up  as  many  as  you 
can  ;**  and  in  a  few  minutes  our  boats  are  among  the  poor  fellows. 
Fifteen  are  thus  saveil,  and  brought  on  board ;  yet  to  be  prisoners. 
"  Hurra,  hurra  I'*  anotlicr  rattling  cheer  rings  upon  the  air,  and  rolls 
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throngh  the  welkin.  They  are  off — scudding  for  the  shore,  to  get 
under  the  batteries  of  Rota.  After  them  we  go,  ploughing  the  fore  mr 
B-tth  fire  and  iron,  whenever  a  gun  can  be  brought  to  l)ear.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  storm  bursts  anew,  and  with  increase<l  fury  and  fi»rce,  for 
tbe  g^-boats  have  formed  in  line  under  the  land,  and  Kota  opens  upon 
ns.  Attend  to  the  leadsman  in  the  chains  :  he  chaunts  out  in  a  clear 
high  tone,  **  and  a  half  three,"  twenty-one  feet  of  water !  and  the  ship 
draws  nineteen  I  if  we  stand  on  a  minute  longer  we  shall  l)e  hard  and 
fast,  and  they  may  do  what  they  please  with  us — so,  "  Ready,  about, 
down  with  the  helm  I  let  them  have  the  broadside  while  she's  in  stays  !** 
So  said,  so  done :  and  now,  wheeled  round  on  the  star1x)iird  tack,  let 
her  ffdl  off,  to  lie  beam  on  to  the  land,  with  her  nose  snuffing  Cadiz 
harbour  :  here  we  continue  pouring  it  after  them  as  long  as  a  shot  can 
reach ;  till  having  retreated  to  the  edge  of  the  surf,  the  gun-boats  arc 

directly  imder  the  shelter  of  the  batteries,  which  the  guns  of  the  A 

cannot  reach :  but  Grasshopper  and  Mercury,  being  of  less  draught, 
close  in,  and  receive  to  themselves  our  share  of  the  good  things  which 
are  there  distributed,  and  w^e  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  the  bounty.  But 
now,  our  boats — ^man  them,  and  away  to  pick  up  as  many  as  possible  of 
tbe  dispersed  vessels,  which  are  endeavouring  to  escape  under  the 
smoke  into  the  harbour.  While  we  are  thus  employed,  hot  work  indee<l 
it  is  for  the  little  Grasshopper  :  she,  ^om  her  light  draught,  is  enabled 
to  get  in  80  closely  that  she  seems  mingled  in  the  fire  and  smoke  of  the 
eriemy :  but  the  fury  of  the  turmoil  diminishes — ^the  gun -boats  slacken 
fire,  and  let  fly  at  intervals,  each  wider  and  more  prolonged  than  the 
former.  Still  Rota,  for  a  time,  maintains  its  vigour  of  salutation,  and 
.  then  grews  weary.  And,  "  hurra !  hurra  !'*  Several  of  the  g^un-boats 
are  stranded,  and  their  crews  are  scampering  on  the  beach,  and  scudding 
into  the  town ;— others  of  them,  with  the  utmost  spee<l  of  sail  and  oar, 
are  running  into  Cadiz.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  harbour,  there  is 
something  a-stir  there ;  ay,  a  seventy -four  and  two  frigates  are  in  mo- 
tion. No  matter,  the  wind  is  in  their  teeth  ;  they  must  beat  out,  and 
we  are  to  windward  of  them  three  miles.  We  have  done  as  much 
mischief  as  we  could  do.  Mercury  and  Grasshopper  are  called  off;  and 
vnih  seven  captured  vessels  under  our  wings,  we  stand  out  to  the  south- 
ward, where  now  the  mast-heads  of  the  fleet  are  visible  in  the  horizon. 
Doubtless  the  admiral  has  heard  the  noise,  and  they  are  all  coming  up 
to  sec  what  has  been  the  matter. 

Reader,  I  have,  in  part,  told  you  what  were  my  sensations.  I  had 
no  time  to  be  frightened  during  all  tliis,  for  I  was  not  in  my  right  mind 
— ^I  was  in  a  whirl :  the  bustle,  hallooing,  hurraing,  crashing,  cracking, 
rattling,  thundering,  whizzing,  and  whistling,  made;  me  drunk  and  de- 
lirious ;  like  a  fellow  in  a  tavern,  who,  when  he  is  in  the  third  heaven  of 
jollity,  smashes  tables  and  chairs,  dishes  and  glasses^ — dashes  his  fists 
through  the  door-pannels  and  the  windows,  all  senseless  of  the  scarifying 
and  bruises  he  inflicts  upon  himself  in  the  indulgence  of  his  fun  :  mine 
was  an  excitement  even  to  frenzy,  from  the  strangeness,  and  wondrous 
novelty  of  my  position  ;  and,  I  dare  say,  if  any  one  had  set  me  the 
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example,  I  should  have  ran  away  and  hid  mj'self  if  I  could ;  only,  it 
happens,  that  there  are  no  back  doors  to  escape  by  in  these  afTairs. 

After  making  report  to  the  admiral,  we  were  ordere<l  to  Gibraltar 
with  the  prizes,  and  to  refit ;  and  that  night  we  bore  up  for  the  entrance 
to  the  Straits,  with  a  fair  wind  :  and,  no  doubt,  each  man  on  board, 
from  the  captain  to  the  scavenger,  lay  awake  a  little,  during  the  first 
watch,  calculating ;  taxing  his  arithmetical  skill  on  the  proceeds  and 
divisions  of  eighths,  and  third  of  eighths,  ^we  shar&s,  three  shares,  share 
and  half,  single,  and  half  shares,  from  the  day*s  hard,  bad  work,  and 
that  agreeable,  but  unfortunate  flock  of  chickens,  (our  plunder,)  that 
fluttered  within  the  ship's  shadow.  But  the  calculations  were  somewhat 
premature :  the  arithmetic  proved  to  be  faulty ;  for,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  a  world  of  black  mountain  clouds,  apparently  as  solid  as  the 
Sierra  Ronda  itself,  came  marching  towards  us  from  the  S.E.  and  gave 
solemn  warning  of  the  elemental  rage  which  would  soon  assail  us ;  and 
all  hands  were  called  on  deck,  in  preparation  for  its  burst.  Each  of 
the  little  vessels  was  hailed,  with  an  order  to  shorten  sail,  and  make  all 
as  snug  as  possible,  and  to  keep  the  ship's  lights  in  sight.  All  our 
smaller  sails  were  taken  in,  the  courses  furled,  and  hands  were  stationed 
by  the  topsail  sheets  and  halyards,  ready  to  let  go  at  the  instant  it 
should  be  necessary :  clewlines  and  buntlines  were  manned ;  and  we  lay 
for  some  minutes  in  a  death-like  and  ominous  calm ;  not  a  breath  of 
air  moving ;  even  the  feathers  of  the  dog- vane  hung  stirless  on  the  staiT; 
while  on  came  the  mass  of  cloud  in  mngnificent  and  terrible  array,  as  it 
advanced  swallowing  every  thing  up  in  a  wide,  dense,  and  impenetrable 
blackness ;  till,  sweeping,  like  one  vast  enveloping  mantle,  over  the 
mast-heads,  it  descended  compactly  on  the  other  side  of  the  concave,  and 
shut  out  every  star  and  every  patch  of  sky :  then,  as  if  the  whole 
canopy  were  an  ocean,  the  cataract  torrents  poured  perpendicularly 
down,  like  millions  and  millions  of  steel  rods  shot  from  heaven,  spark- 
ling and  glistening  in  the  lightning's  sharp  and  rapid  flashes,  which 
scathed  the  eyes,  and  plunged  all  our  universe  in  palpable,  thick,  heavy, 
solid  darkness,  for  one  moment,  and  at  another  exhibited,  all  around, 
the  sea  one  sheet  of  smoke,  through  which  myriads  of  updashed  spikes 
broke  in  sparkling  bubble ;  the  torrent  comes  rattling  down  on  the 
ship's  decks,  as  if  it  were  raining  tons  of  pebbles  ;  yet  all  the  sails  lie 
sleeping,  drenched,  and  dead,  against  the  masts,  for  not  a  sigh  of  wind 
breathes  into  them.  But  now  the  black  mass  of  mountain  over  head 
rolls  slowly  off;  and,  between  its  jagged  roots,  a  star  or  two  appears 
in  the  grey  sky,  and  the  sails  begin  to  nod.  Hear  the  distant  mut- 
tering :  it  comes,  sharpening  into  a  howl : — 'tis  here  I  "  Let  fly  the 
top-sail  sheets  and  halyards !  clew  down  the  yards  I  away  aloft,  men, 
and  furl  the  sails!"  and  the  ship  rides  in  a  cauldron  of  foam,  though 
she  heels  to  it  as  if  she  were  close  hauled,  and  under  a  press  of  sail, 
in  a  stiff  breeze ;  while  the  fierce  wind,  catching  at  the  white  crests  of 
the  sea,  mows  them  like  a  scythe  in  a  grass-meadow,  and  scatters 
them,  in  showers  of  mist,  ns  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  into  that  black- 
ness to  leeward  :  but  the  very  force  of  the  wind  keeps  the  billows  down  ; 
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they  do  not  rise  higher  than  the  stubble  in  a  reaped  wheat-field.     Oli, 
the  poor  unfortunate  men  in  the  prizes !  it  is  impossible  such  fragile 
and  ill-found  vesseb  can  live  in  this  furious  howling  and  hurtling  of  the 
wind.     And  look  around  ;  cast  your  piercing  and  anxious  eyes  every 
where :  hundreds  do  so  at  once,  with  the  word  : — they  are  not  to  be 
leen !     Happily  the  fierce  gale  lasted  but  a  very  short  time  ;  it  was  1>ut 
a  sodden  and  soon-spent  squall ;  for  the  clouds  gathered  up  again  in 
detached  and  snuiUer  masses,  and  the  descending  rain  subdued  the  wind. 
At  length,  when  morning  broke,   three  poor  dismantled  things  were 
descried,  fur  away  to  leeward.     AVc  bore  up  towards  them,  and  found 
two  fiirt  sinking ;  filled,  literally,  to  the  hatches  with  water ;  but  their 
deck-caigoes,  of  fir  timber,  luckily  had  not  broken  adrift  from  their 
lashings,  and  thus  the  vessels  were  buoyed  up  :  but  the  other  four,  with 
all  on  board,  had  foundered.    Spars  and  balks  uf  timber  were  every  where 
floating  around.    We  hastened  totake  out  the  men  from  the  two  sinking 
craft,  and  as  much  of  the  timber  as  we  could  secure  from  their  decks  ; 
and  then  set  to,  to  bale  out  the  water  to  get  at  the  cargoes.     JVlany 
crates  of  crockery-ware  we  thus  recovert^l,  which,  being  much  damaged, 
was  distributed,  or  taken  ad  libitum,  among  the  seamen  and  marines  ; 
and  the  whole  'tween  decks  looked  like  an  earthenware  warehoiL^^e :  each 
mess  was  furnished  with  cups,  platters,  and  dishes  sufficient  for  a  cruise 
of  half  a  century  to  come.     One  vessel,  laden  with  olive-oil,  haii  stood 
out  the  storm  undamage<l,  except  in  miists  and  rigging  :  and  the  wind 
shifting  to  the  westward,  we  stood  in  for  the  Straits  again ;  slipped  lie- 
tween  Cape  Spartel  and  Tariifa  Point,  keeping  the  African  shore  on 
board,  and  glided  along  the  watery  bosom  of  that  deep,  nmgnifieent, 
and  sublime  glen,  with  the  Andalusian  hills  on  one  sidi>,  bright  in  the 
niooD*s  glory,  and  breaking  the  mellow,  clear,  star-spangled  sky  with 
abruptness  and  undulations;  and,  on  the  other,  the  mountains  of  Atlas, 
(in  whose  engprossing  sharlow  we  move<l,)  rising,  in  their  vast  grandeur, 
up,  like  a  black  wall,  shutting  out  every  glimpst^  of  the  heavens  which 
hung  above  their  zenith,  as  if  they  (the  mountains)  were  an  immense 
cnrtiun  suspended  thence  by  some  invisible  agency :  and  so  soft,  so 
genial  was  the  breeze  that  blew,  it  invited  the  gazer  to  linger,  linger 
yet,   in  spite  of  weariness,  the  warning  of  tune,  and  the  wooing  of 
necessity,  to  sleep  awhile.     How  intense  was  the  solitude !  till  the 
breeie,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  called  up  remarks  and  murmure<l 
apprehensions  that  it  would  fall  calm  before  we  had  passed  the  confines 
of  the  Straits  ;  and  then,  doubtless,  the  Spanish  gun-boats  would  be 
out  upon  us :  and  if  so,  why  our  late  work  would  be  mere  child's  play 
and  frolic  gamlx)!,  compared  to  what  we  should  encounter ;   for  we 
ahould  lie  motionless,  while  they,  with  rowing,  could  take  whatever 
attitude  and  change  of  position  they  pleased,  and  pour  destruction  into 
us,  without  ability,  on  our  side,  to  return  more  than  occtisional  shot 
from  the  bows  or  stem.     W»»ll,  this  talk  disturlKnl  the  deep  serenity  and 
beauty  of  my  rapt  me<litations,  and  I  went  below  t«)  sle<^p  out  the  time, 
AS  the  best  means  of  forgetting  fear ;  for,  indeed,  I  was  afraid  ;  and,  1*11 
warrant  you,  so  were  a  good  many  others :  and  many  more  good  others, 
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who  have  been  in  like  situations,  have  been  afraid  too ;  for  a  1 

gun-boats,  lying  under  the  quarter  of  a  becalmed  ship,  when  i 

helpless  as  a  log,  (terrible  as  she  may  be  at  other  tunes,)  is 

reader,  for  the  people  on  board  that  ship ;  though  it  is  fine  spoi 

I  men  in  the  gun-boats. 

-  My  rest,  however,  was  not  disturbed  by  any  ^discordai 

beat**  to  quarters ;  and  I  forgot  the  late  hubbub,  storm,  drown 
Andalusian  hills  and  A&ican  mountains,  and  Spanish  gun- 
dreams  of  fern  and  blossom,  gorse-bush  commons,  rutted  la 
hazel  coppices,  till  a  full  hour  after  day-light ;  and  then  hi 

~  deck,  to  take  a  look  round,  and  see  where  we  were.     And  wlu 

tirely  new  world  was  every  where  I  What  stupendous  wondei 
beauty,  and  diversified  grandeur,  rushed  at  once  on  my  sigt 
were  close  to  Europa  Point ;  it  bearing  N.£.  from  us,  not  a  i 
tant ;  with  a  speckless  blue  sky,  and  a  shining  sea,  as  smo 
mirror,  not  the  least  ruffle  or  ripple  upon  it,  as  far  as  the  e; 
stretch  around ;  but  it  heaved  and  sank,  and  heaved,  like  some 
creature  breathing  in  a  deep  sleep :  and  there  the  impregna 
snatched  the  eye  up  to  its  loftiest  ridges,  where  each  object  was  t 
visible  in  the  morning  sun,  save  that  it  was  diminished  by  disi 
if  it  concentrated  all  light  upon  itself.  In  every  direction,  dov 
ranges  of  batteries  and  barracks  looked  out  in  their  formidable 

|f  and  preparation ;  and  the  nimierous  white  dwellings,  which,  sc4 

precipitous  sides  of  the  rock,  were  perched  on  every  projecting  ] 
which  space  could  be  found  for  them,  looked  even  more  like  lit 
habitations,  than  those  which  I  had  worshipped  at  Madeira ;  an( 
the  absence  of  verdure  and  trees  diminished  the  pleasing  bea 

,  shadowed  yellow,  and  brown,  and  white,  of  the  rock,  added  gi 

the  grandeur  of  effect :  all  looked  heated  and  parched ;  yet  stem 
haughty  confidence  of  strength,  were  the  attributes  of  the  m< 
till,  running  the  eye  downwards  and  along  its  base,  the  forest  c 
the  dock-yard,  the  mole,  the  town,  and  the  grey  walls  of  the 
Moorish  castle,  spoke  of  old  romance  and  white-bearded  £1  Zag: 
and  dreamy  sad,  as  they  mingled  with  modem  bustle  and  con 
and  warlike  activity.  But,  so  far,  here  was  a  feeling  of  sometl 
satisfaction,  that,  strange,  utterly  new,  as  these  objects  are,  » 
anything  we  see  in  England,  yet  the  place  is  English.  The  sc 
it  is  English,  is  rendered  more  tenacious  by  looking  across  t 
neck  of  sand,  to  the  towns  and  villages  beyond,  St.  Roque,  &c 
are  planted  on  the  mountains*  sides ;  and  were  so  placed  to  i 
watchfulness  and  defence  in  the  olden  time  of  Moorish  and 
foray.  Every  rock  and  cliff,  valley  and  glen,  thereabout,  and  i 
Algesiras  and  the  now  unseen  Tariffa,  has  been  the  scene  of  » 
venturous  exploit ;  and,  if  it  could  speak,  would  be  eloquent  in 
Mahonunedan  chivalry,  and  ferocity,  and  courtesy,  and  Span: 
cilessness  and  cunning,  and  fraud,  and  indomitable  daring.  1 
verdure  and  cultivation,  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattie  graz 
in  easy  quiet,  with  no  armed  watchman  near  them,  on  a  comi 
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to  give  notioe  of  the  dreaded  enemj^s  approach ;  and  richly  do 
tanUify  and  soften  the  scene.     And  that  town  of  Algesiras,  lying 
m  fcot  of  the  mountain,  and  stretching  itself  on  the  beach,  Hke  a 
'In  the  sulks  it  looks,  spitefully  casting  up  its  half-closed  andblink- 
f ^  eyes  at  yonder  huge  rock  opposite,  and  at  the  intruding  banner 

flaunts  there.     Leaving  Algesiras,  and  following  this  course  of 
to  the  southward,  we  see  the  channel  to  the  Atlantic,  through 

we  lately  came,  closed  in  by  Apes*  Ilill,  with  Tangier  nestled  in 
t  bay  at  its  foot.     Westward  from  Tangier,  look  along  the  dark  bul- 
of  the  waves,  and  opposite  to  Europa  Point,  dimly  seen  in  the  dis- 

k  Ceataf  the  only  renmant  of  the  olden  Spanish  prowess  and  chi- 
ufay  in  Africa.  By  die  way,  I  know  not  why  Gibraltar  should  be 
fldled  the  key  of  fhe  Mediterranean,  except  that  it  makes  up  a  sound- 
ly phrase  for  John  Bull.  It  locks  up  nothing  but  itself,  and  can  pre- 
fMit  neither  egress  nor  ingress  to  the  **  great  sea,"  to  any  comer  and 
gwr  tiiat  chooses.  Nor  how  it  commamU  the  Mediterranean,  can  I 
no.  If  it  could  contrive  to  stride  or  sail  about,  as  occasion  required, 
it  might  indeed  command ;  but  now,  all  that  it  locks  or  commands,  is  a 
good  huge  hewp  of  official  patronage :  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince gmmbling  John  Bull  of  the  value,  utility,  commercial  advantage, 
irfety,  honour,  and  glory,  of  keeping  Gibraltar,  is  the  jingle  of  the  hey 
bk  his  ear ;  which,  to  him,  is  sounder  argument  than  a  voice  from  heaven 
woold  speak. 

Throwing  the  eye  off  Ceuta,  it  rests  on,  or  shoots  round,  the  expanded 
Mediterranean,  till  the  meeting  sky  and  water  limit  the  scope  of  vision. 
But  the  most  perfect  of  the  novelties  which  my  guze  encountered,  was 
a  prirateer,  of  the  build,  rig,  and  trim  of  the  regular  xebeque,  (the  an- 
tique g^ey,)  the  most  picturesque  of  all  coursers  of  the  sea,  little  or 
nothing  changed  in  shape  and  action  for  2000  years ;  the  realization  of 
one  of  those  ships  which  we  build  in  imagination,  when  reading  of  Ac- 
tium  and  Pompey,  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  but  very  unlike  those  tub- 
fonnd  stem  and  stem  machines  which  were  also  then  known.  The 
high,  out-stretching,  overhanging  poop,  and  the  low  beak  pointed  to  the 
liorixon,  and  sharp  as  a  ploughshare,  to  cut  its  passage  through  the 
waves;  painted  and  gilded  fantastically,  if  not  always  in  fine  taste, 
with  white  bottom,  carved  quarters,  sides,  and  prow ;  from  which  sides, 
pfojecting  in  even  lines,  were  two  rows  of  twenty  long  oars,  dipping 
uniformly  into  the  bright  water,  and  lifting,  with  each  stroke,  a  curv- 
ing mirror  of  molten  silver :  each  of  her  three  short  masts  supporting  a 
long  bending  yard,  from  which  hung  idly  a  snow-white  cotton  sail,  a 
thousand  times  bleached  in  the  hot  sun,  and  showers  and  wind ;  and  of 
that  triangular  shape,  (the  human  scapula,)  called  latine :  onwards  she 
lifted  along  on  the  smooth  highway,  and  passed  us  in  ceremonial  si- 
lence, except  with  such  sounds  as  were  made  by  the  dipping  a  ul  rum- 
bling of  the  oars,  and  the  sharp  tinkle  of  the  dropping  water  from  the 
oars*  blades :  leaving  us  to  wait  till  the  breeze  should  come  to  waft  us 
to  our  destiny,  she  passed  on,  and  anchored  before  the  town.  About 
eleven  o  clock  a  slight  ilutteriiig  in  our  light  sails,  and  a  dark  line  on 
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the  sea-resting  sunbeams,  (the  presence  of  the  on-coming  ripple,)  glad- 
dened us  with  a  prospect  of  advancing ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
the  sails  filled,  and  the  ship  glided  along  towards  the  mole :  we  an- 
chored, warped  along  side  of  it,  and  fell  to,  to  strip  her  of  every  thing ; 

and,  by  sunset  that  evening,  the  A was  as  na^ed  as  she  was  bom ; 

that  is,  as  when  she  was  launched  from  the  stocks  :  and  that  night,  I 
went  to  sleep,  serenaded  with  a  lullaby  from  the  musical  throats  of 
Gibraltar  cuckoos,  aiias  donkeys. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Monthly  Repository^  June,  1834. 

Few  writers,  I  believe,  have  looked  with  a  really  tliinking  eye  on  the 
condition  of  "  England^s  jolly  tars ;"  or  when  they  could  do  so,  they 
have  refrained  from  speaking  what  they  thought,  or  describing  that 
which  they  saw,  Were  common  sailors  to  write,  truly  and  thinkingiy, 
for  themselves,  oh  !  their  drama  would  be  a  very  gloomy  one,  Dibdin*s 
flashy  song^  notwithstanding :  "  How  much  is  the  nation  indebted  to 
Dibdin !" — so  fools  think.  Truth  would  have  presented  a  different  and 
a  disgusting  picture ;  and  those  really  energetic  and  powerful  writers 
who  have  given  us  nautical  novels,  with  a  vividness  which  presents  all 
tilings  they  do  paint  as  clearly  to  the  eye  as  if  we  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  or  observers  of  them,  have  contrived  to  hedge  off  all  matters 
that  shall  not  exhibit  Jack^s  condition  as  it  affects  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being,  couleur  de  rose.  The  writers  are  not  wanting  in  intel- 
lectual and  perhaps  moral  strength^  but  they  are  deficient  iir  moral 
courage.  Their  aim  seems  to  be  to  enkindle  strong  excitement  in  the 
readers  by  a  detail  of  perils,  difficulties,  and  disasters,  sometimes 
stretched  to  the  very  verge  of  possibility,  and  averted  by  something  so 
wonderful  that  escape  or  rescue  comes  with  the  unexpectedness  of  a  mi- 
racle, and  the  reader  gasps  in  sympathy  with  the  actors  and  sufferers  m 
the  recorded  events  ;  so  do  I — no  reader  among  them  more  eagerly  and 
delightedly,  I  am  sure.  I  do  not  accuse  those  writers  of  falsehood  ;  I 
do  not  say  they  have  written  that  which  is  untrue  :  I  have  read  nothing 
in  the  nautical  novels  of  the  age  which  is  not  acknowledged  by  my  own 
experience  as  probability,  but  they  have  avoided  truths  and  pictures 
which  might  l>e  disagreeable  or  unpalatable.  For  its  perceptible  pur- 
poses, such  writing  is  oftentimes  as  admirable  for  its  vigorous  eloquence 
as  for  its  closeness  to  reality,  and  while  it  is  devoured  with  avidity  it 
creates  a  craving  for  more.  The  productions  of  Captains  Marryat, 
Glascock,  and  Chaumier,  and  the  glorious  Tom  Cringle  (who  is  he  ?  I 
have  occasional  glimpses  of  a  fancy  that  he  and  I  have  been  shipmates,) 
are  not  only  choice  in  the  vigorous  elements  of  literary  composition. 
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and  moBt  heart-stirriog  and  fascinating  in  detail,  but  to  nautical  a&pi- 
nmtB  they  contain  many  invaluable  lessons  of  seamanship.     Cooper, 
too*  is  as  magnificent  as  either  of  these,  at  times ;  only  he  seems  never 
to  be  content  with  ordinary,  no,  nor  with  tfx /roordinary  peril :  he  has 
an  eternal  penchant  for  suspending  all  his  heroes  and  heroines  by  a 
frayed  rope-yam,  and  swinging  them  over  the  edge  of  a  yawning  and 
bottomless  gulf.     Indeed,  in  all  these  writers,  extreme  perils  have  been 
too  much  made  the  events,  and  eccentricities  the  costume  of  the  drama. 
Ncme  of  them  has  g^ven  a  philosophically  concluded  picture ;  therefore 
I  venture  to  say  that  (as  far  as  my  limited  reading  goes)  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  habits,  characters,  and  condition  of  common  sailors  have  so 
fax  £uled,  that  the  inference  drawn  from  perusal  of  their  writings 
is  an  erroneous  one.     Indeed  it  seems  no  attempt  was  made  to  give 
these  things  with  the  sternness  of  truth.     There  is  none  of  Grabbed 
soul'thrilUng  and  chilling  rigidity  in  their  delineations,  though  as 
ample  space  and  occasion  for  it  exists  in  the  sailor*s  reality  as  ever 
Crabbe  found  in  the  pauperis  hut.     They  were  officers  that  spoke  and 
wrote,  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  nor  is  it  ungenerous  to  say  so,  that  an  in- 
terfering esprit  de  corps  allured  them  away  from  the  statements  which 
might  have  enabled  the  readers,  and  through  them  society  at  large,  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  on  these  matters.     Generally  speaking,  the 
authors  have  abandoned  the  clap-trap  trumpery  about  the  ^^  generous 
and  honest  English  tars,*'  knowing,  as  they  must  do,  there  is  as  great 
a  predcnninance  of  selfishness  and  cunning  among  them  as  ignorance 
can  well  engender.     None  of  us  like  to  have  our  pleasant  dreams  broken 
by  reality,  reader ;  but  reality  will  tell  you  that  the  English  sailor  pos- 
sesses as  keen  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  his  mine,  (except  on  the  matter 
of  his  brains),  as  does  the  most  thriving  class  in  the  kingdom,  whether 
on  sea  or  land.     Thine,  to  be  sure,  is  another  affair  with  both  ;  the 
only  difference  is.  Jack's  mode  of  damaging  thine  is  less  conventional, 
hypocritical,  and  writ-fearing  than  theirs  may  sometimes  be ;  he  has 
fewer  shiftings,  shuffiin^,  and  doublings,  with  all  his  ignorant  cunning 
to  help  him  therein.     Of  recklessness  and  extravagance,  of  wild  and  of 
cooi  daring,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  English  sailor  abundant 
provision  and  posssessii^n ;  and  I  deem  it  quite  probable  that  he  will  re- 
tain the  last  quality  when  a  wiser  training  shall  have  eradicated  all  the 
former ;  or  is  "  courage**  at  last  to  be  acknowledged  as  no  more  than  a 
beastly  peculiarity  ?     Answer  me,  ye  spumers  at  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences and  necessities  of  man*s  not  being  all  brute  !*     The  perils  of 

*  Although  the  phraseology  in  which  they  are  dressed  would  conceal 
it,  the  gist  of  all  the  arg^uments  I  have  ever  heard  or  seen  from  objec- 
tors to  education  amounts  to  these,  and  to  nothing  more,  most  certainly, 
viz. :  In  one  set  it  is,  **  If  you  cultivate  their  minds,  they  will  discover 
the  shallowness  of  our  pretensions  to  superiority.**  In  another  it  Is, 
"  If  you  teach  them  science  and  politics,  and  to  reason,  and  to  think, 
they  won*t  mind  their  work  :**  which,  translated,  signifieth,  "  they  will 
wDl  not  work /or  is.**     With  a  third  troop  (I  think  this  is  the  fullest 
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Jack's  lif(;,  and  his  characteristic  oddities,  have  been  the  sole  themes  on 
which  a  sympathy  with  him,  and  curiosity  regarding  him,  have  been 
excited.  He  is  pitied  or  laughed  at  only  on  these  points,  and,  KpttJt 
from  them  the  common  belief  is,  that  his  term  is  nothing  but  jollity, 
*^  swigging  the  flowing  can,**  chorusing  clap-trap  songs,  and  the  ever- 
lasting reel  and  hornpipe ;  he  is  attractive  as  a  Iumus  naturw  only. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the  perils  and  difficulties  about  which  we  all  be- 
come so  sympathetic  and  generous  to  Jack  are  the  things  which  least 
fret  his  existence ;  if  they  come,  they  come ;  if  he  can  conquer  or  escape 
from  them,  why,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  his  mind  is  made  up  to 
them ;  or,  at  least,  the  forebodings  of  mischance  do  not  cling  to  him 
with  much  sense  of  wretchedness.  Truth,  however,  would  make  a  dull 
book ;  philosophers  only  would  turn  its  pages  over ;  and — ask  the  book- 
seller— "  Philosophy  does  not  pay  :**  he  will  point  to  his  shelves,  and 
show  you  loads  of  waste  paper  which  his  experience  and  fears  have  des- 
tined to  the  huckster's  butter,  cheese,  and  candles. 

Truth  in  these  matters  has  had  but  few  advocates.  My  aim  is  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  others  to  a  consideration  of  the  existing  evils,  in 
the  hope  that  remedies  may  be  suggested,  canvassed,  and  applied.  The 
work  is  in  progress,  I  thank  Grod ;  and  when  a  deeper  research  is  more 
numerously  made,  the  obstacles  which  now  arise  from  opinions  in  con- 
flict, in  the  minds  of  sincere  philanthropists,  will  be  swept  away.  So 
far,  however,  as  it  regards  the  mariner's  life,  to  amuse,  not  to  amend, 
has  been  too  much  the  object  of  writers  who  have  made  life  at  sea  their 
theme.  Who  has  glanced  at  the  common  sailor's  reality  of  interior  f 
To  scrutinize  these,  and  put  forth  the  result  of  that  scrutiny,  would  be 
deemed  unpatriotiCf  di$loyaU  un-English^  or  the  astringency  of  a  dis- 
contented spirit.  Worse  than  aU,  it  would  cause  an  evaporation  of 
those  exciting  visions  in  which  we  have  been  fed  and  fostered  with  re- 
gard to  the  "jolly  tars  of  old  England  !"  Nevertheless,  in  order  to 
rectify  man's  crookedness,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  pain  our  senses 
by  looking  at  him  more  really.  It  is  with  pain  and  reluctance,  not  in 
eager  delight,  that  I  permit  the  dork  shado^^'s  to  break  in  upon  the  clear 
and  brilliant,  and,  to  me,  heart-cheering  pictures  in  the  reminiscences  of 
my  life  at  sea. 

regiment)  it  is :  "  If  you  open  their  eyes  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
cheat  them  securely."  To  the  correctness  of  none  of  these  conclusions 
do  I  demur  for  an  instant.  But,  I  will  add,  when  the  working  man  is 
laught  all  that  can  be  learnt,  though  it  be  to  probe  the  earth's  centre, 
or  to  soar  to  the  remotest  star  in  the  system,  he  will  be  most  thoroughly 
convinced  that  "  the  natural  law,"  which  teaching  will  make  him  com- 
prehend, love,  and  obey,  with  a  vigorous  and  sound  alacrity,  "  is,  that 
every  one  who  desires  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  health,  must  expend  in 
labour  the  energy  which  the  Creator  has  infused  into  his  limbs."  And, 
moreover,  *'  that  men,"  he  as  one,  "  will  no  longer  shun  labour  as  pain- 
ful and  ignomuiious,  but  resort  to  it  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage."—P.  V. 
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If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  the  point  at  which  I  paused  in  my 

coDflecutive  chapters,*  (chap.  viii.  March,  1834,)  he  will  see  I  laid 

down  my  pen  with  no  symptom  prophetic  of  asperity.     I  shall  exhibit 

Mperity  only  when  circumstances  arrest  and  compel  me  to  exhibit  it ; 

when,  in  fact,  its  demands  are  irrisistible.     At  the  close  of  that  chapter, 

he  Mw  the  A moored  at  the  mole  of  the  dock-yard,  Gibraltar,  with 

ootliing  but  her  naked  lower-masts  and  bow-sprit  starting  upwards  and 
outward  from  the  immense  bulk  which  she  appeared  to  be,  now  disem- 
bowdled  of  her  stores,  provisions,  water,  shot,  even  her  iron  ballast  was 
taken  out,  for  she  was  emptied  to  the  keel  for  a  thorough  overhauling 
and  reptar.  A  gangway  of  planks  communicated  from  the  deck  to  the 
wfaarf^  with  an  interval  of  only  about  four  feet  or  less  between  me  and 
the  solid  earth,  which  for  nine  months  my  foot  had  not  tasted  ;  and 
how  I  longed  now  to  feel  the  pressure !  but  I  dared  not  step  across 
tlioee  planks  till  I  was  ordered  to  do  so ;  and  in  this  state  of  defeated 
k«ging  I  lived  for  six  days,  when  at  length  I  heard  myself  called  to 
go  with  a  party  to  the  dock-yard.  This,  to  me,  was  a  splendid  holi- 
day of  new  life,  and  I  felt  the  blessedness  of  existence  the  instant  the 
la^  inch  of  plank  was  passed,  and  my  foot  had  solid  ground  beneath  it. 
How  pleasant  it  was !  I  was  ignorant  till  that  moment — how  often 
does  accident  enlighten  us ! — I  was  ignorant  till  then  that  there  was 
charming  music  in  the  sound  from  the  grinding  and  craunching  of 
pebbly  gravel  and  rough  sand  under  one*s  feet — and  how  I  enjoyed  it  I 
as  I  kept  up  a  scraping,  and  kicking,  and  pirouetting,  my  companions 
laughing  at  me  as  mad — ^the  sea  and  all  Andalusia  before  me,  and  stone 
walls  blocking  up  everything  within  a  few  feet  behind  me :  then  my 
pleasure  was  increased  as  we  moved  on  in  straggling  order  toward  the 
dock-yard,  with  curiosity  to  see  and  examine  and  move  about  every- 
where, and  make  the  most  of  the  joyous  opportunity.  But,  alack  !  my 
soul  was  his  Majesty's  property ;  my  thoughts,  eyes,  and  limbs  were  at 
the  bidding  of  his  officers ;  and  the  snatchy  wanderings  of  my  curious 
gaze,  the  fitful  leapings  of  my  elastic  thoughts,  were  encountered  and 
crashed  by  the  Argus  and  unsouled  eyes,  and  authoritative  lungs,  and 
merciless  threats  of  those  who  could  see  nothing  in  my  abstractions  but 
the  evidences  of  an  idle  and  skulking  lubber,  and  misery  was  with  me 
again.  Yet  I  was  on  shore  in  a  novel  world,  and  the  sight  of  it,  cap- 
tive and  slave  as  I  was,  was  refreshing. 

I  will  not  conduct  the  reader  through  the  fumes  of  pitch  and  tar, 
the  horrible  discordance  of  calkers*  mallets  and  ships*  decks  and  sides 
scraping ;  no,  nor  the  process  through  filth,  which  is  indispensable  in 
arriving  at  cleanliness  on  a  man-of-war*s  refitting,  but  hasten  from 
Gibraltar  with  all  the  speed  I  may,  pausing  only  to  remind  him  of  the 
Oriental  look,  Saracenic  and  Jewish,  in  spite  of  an  English  garb, 
which  the  beautiful  women  possessed  and  exhibited  to  us  on  the  Sun- 
days, when  curiosity  led  them  towards  the  A ;  to  me  they  were 

*  The  intervening  or  stray  papers  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 
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charming :  there  was  a  dreaminess  in  the  reality  which  was  strongly 
tinctured  of  romance :  and  also  to  acquaint  him  that  on  such  days 
parties  of  the  crew  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore  on  "  liberty,*'  which 
**  liberty"  was  to  hasten  to  the  first  tavern  and  drink  themselves  into  a 
state  of  helpless  infirmity ;  which  not  to  do  would  be  symptomatic  of 
cowardly  lubberliness,  or  worse :  and  no  further  harm  comes  of  the 
"  liberty**  than  a  head-ache  occasionally,  or  a  fit  of  fever  and  death. 
For  though  drunkenness  at  sea  is  obnoxious  to  severe  punishment,  in 
harbour  it  is  not  a  failing  considered,  nor  even  a  sign  of  progpress  to 
degradation  : — ^that  degradation,  however,  is  nothing ;  it  is  not  even  a 
note  of  coming  inattention  to  duty.  Another  matter  which  occurred 
here  was  somewhat  serious.  The  boatswain,  after  a  whole  day's  sit- 
ting in  solitary  indulgence  of  the  grog  bottle,  still  retaining  a  mechani- 
cal impetus  to  go  on  board  at  night,  reeled  over  the  platform  at  the  top 
of  the  ragged-staff  steps,  and  fell  to  the  bottom.  He  was  quite  dead 
when  the  men  from  the  waiting  boat  picked  him  up  within  half-a- 
minute  from  his  fall.  He  was  considered,  and  justly  so,  one  of  the 
smartest  boatswains  in  the  navy. 

It  was  "  with  no  reluctant  and  unwilling  ear**  that  I  heard  the  order 
giving  for  casting  off  the  moorings  from  the  mole  and  hauling  out 
when  the  ship  was  accomplished  in  all  her  dock -yard  fittings.  The 
prospect  of  moving  about  at  sea  had  in  it  a  charm  and  renovation  of 
hope,  for  the  reader  will  easily  consent  to  my  declaration  of  drowsiness 
when  I  tell  him  that  for  four  weeks  I  had  endured  the  pain  of  gazing 
on  those  exciting  scenes  and  wonders  which  are  visible  from  every  part 
of  Gibraltar,  with  restriction  as  entire  as  if  there  had  been  chains 
round  my  body  and  limbs,  and  I  longed  to  be  away,  no  matter  where. 
With  men-of-war  crews  in  general,  the  prospect  is  not  so  inviting,  ex- 
cept to  the  few  staunch  and  steady ;  for  though  the  toil  is  greater  and 
more  constant  in  refitting,  victualling,  Sac.  in  harbour,  the  usual  severity 
of  discipline  is  relaxed ;  the  eye  of  authority  cannot  be  fixed  on  every 
individual  of  the  scattered  labourers,  and  opportunities  for  getting 
drunk  are  as  surely  seized  as  they  are  found.  At  sea  the  work  is 
easier,  but  the  eye  of  discipline  is  severely  watchful,  and  each  man,  except 
the  few  whose  higher  elements  are  not  utterly  exting^uished,  moves, 
lives,  and  breathes  in  apprehension  of  punishment.  It  wakes  him  to 
keep  the  midnight  watch,  and  he  lies  do^Ti  in  thoughts  which  may 
flash  it  to  him  in  his  dreams.  His  freedom  from  it  elicits  a  fitful 
levity — ^his  very  cheerfulness  is  a  kind  of  delirium  engendered  by  reck- 
less apathy.     I  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  were  pleased  with  the 

motion  of  the  A as  she  glided  from  the  mole  for  the  purpose  of 

anchoring  in  the  bay  :  and  here,  at  sunset,  occured  one  of  those  speci- 
mens of  the  perversion  of  authority,  which  were  so  often  exhibited  by 
naval  ofiicers  under  the  commendatory  appellation  of  smartness  and 
good  discipline.  The  captain  and  second  in  command  were  on  shore, 
— ^the  latter*s  place  in  a  ship  on  active  service  is  no  sinecure ;  his  toil  is 
without  end  or  beginning, — and  the  authority  devolved  on  one  of  the 
junior  lieutenants.     A  bold,  thorough,  weather-fronted  seaman  was  be ; 
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1m  was  one  of  those  who,  seemed  to  consider  rugg-cHlnoss  of  manners 
indi^ieiisable  to  true  seamanahip,  and  every  thing  which  by  others 
ini^^  be  deemed  courtesy,  the  gentleness  of  intellectual  culture  or  re- 
finemeDt,  as  equally  undeniable  evidence  of  lubberliness  and  finicalness. 

Yet  had  he  an  example  in  Captain  M which  should  have  warranted 

a  demolition  of  his  theory ;  it  did  not.     (Captain  M was  merely 

an  exoqptiQQ  to  the  rule,  and  confirmed  it.)  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
flute-pl^jreTt  nevertheless.  I  wonder  its  tones  did  not  inoculate  him 
wHIi  a  lUtle  of  mellowness.  I  speak  of  him  parliament  fashion^  as 
an  <ifficer  and  a  disciplinarian  ;  for  he  could  be,  and  oftentimes  was, 
kind ;  but  his  sympathies  were  all  with  natures  and  habits  that  echoed 
or  rewmbled  his  own,  and  were  reciprocated  by  the  hard,  burly,  rough 

of  the  crew  with  singular  earnestness  :  they  looked  on  him  with  a 
of  mingled  respect  and  awe,  which  after  awhile  amounted  to  en- 
tfanaiastic  admiration.  From  all  who  were  not  of  tliis  character  he  stood 
aloo(  either  in  contempt  or  pity ;  I  suspect  the  former  predominated ; 
but  hia  se?erities  had  not  in  them  one-thousandth  part  of  a  scruple  of 
VMOcj :  I  may  truly  say  they  were  on  some  occasions  remorselessly  savage 
in  their  ehanicter ;  fortunately  they  were  seldom  exercised,  and  only 
when  he  was  aroused  to  fury.  It  is  the  custom  in  ships  of  war  at  anchor 
to  bout  the  boats,  some  up  and  some  in,  at  sunset.  Those  who  have 
witncMcd  the  mode  of  doing  this  in  merchantmen  only,  with  a  small 
number  of  hands,  will  not  be  able  to  judge  from  that  slow  and  tedious 
piooeBa  how  it  is  effected  when  two  or  three  hundred  men  unite  their 
strength.  At  the  signal  to  *'  haul  taut,**  every  man  grasps  the  tackle- 
lalls,  and  sets  his  muscles  in  preparation  for  making  a  clean  run  :  then 
'^  hoist  away  !**  and  the  boat  flies  up  fW)m  the  water  to  its  position  for 
being  secured.  The  launch,  (or  long-boat,)  from  its  great  weight,  does 
not  always  answer  the  demand  so  readily.  On  tlds  occasion  it  rose 
over  the  hammock-netting  with  stem  and  stem  not  exactly  parallel  with 
the  deck :  smartness  will  have  this  exactly.  So,  *^  Lower  away  again  !"* 
was  the  word ;  a  second  attempt,  with  no  better  success ;  a  third  and 
finirth,  then  a  fifth  and  sixth, — ^nothing  right  yet.  ^*  Ik)atswain,**  (we 
soon  had  a  supply  in  the  vacancy  of  the  dead  poor  fellow)  "  and  boat- 
swain*s  mates !  stand  by  with  your  ropes*  ends,  and  lay  it  into  them 
as  they  run.**  Header,  there  is  no  occasion  to  book  ail  the  curses,  im« 
precations,  &c.,  which  were  showered  like  steel  spikes,  as  thickly  as  the 
blows  from  the  knotted  **  inch  and  half*  colts  of  each  of  these  officials  : 
as  soon  as  the  pipes  had  chorused  their  screaming  signal  to  "  hoist 
away,**  the  whole  four  stood  and  belaboured  each  passing  back  with  all 
the  vigour  which  their  muscular  arms  and  bra^'ny  shoulders  could 
throw  into  the  blows.  Again  and  again,  and  again  the  ceremony  was 
Mpeatad,  without  a  minute*s  intermission,  for  more  than  an  hour ;  each 
trkd  diminishing  the  chance  of  the  desired  result.  A  new  device  was 
then  hit  upon.  The  yawl  and  cutter  were  lowered  again  to  the  water, 
and  divisions  of  men  taken  from  the  yard  tackles,  (by  which  the  launch 
was  hoisted  in,)  and  wearied,  and  heart-sweating,  and  suppressing,  in 

of  consequences,   (charge  of  mutiify,)  the  gnawing  indignation 
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which  burned  in  their  briuns,  were  ordered  to  clap  on  to  the  other  boots* 
falls,  and  the  command,  as  useless  as  it  was  merciless,  was  given,  ^  to 
^make  a  run  of  all  three  boats  together,*^  which  the  lieutenant  knew  to 
be  utterly  impossible.     No  matter  for  that ;  it  was  his  wiil.     The  trial 
was  made,  accompanied  by  the  former  thwackings  and  thrashings,  to 
which  he  united  the  strength  of  his  own  arm, — ^not  to  the  boats*  tackles, 
— ^in  flogging  men's  backs.    Useless,  useless ! — no  matter, — **  It  shall  be 
done.**     The  fatigue  of  the  men,  which  was  now  almost  overpowering', 
and  many  were  ready  to  drop,  was  not  of  the  slightest  importance ;  he 
was  not  fatigued ;  and  thus  for  more  than  two  hours  was  the  devilish 
infliction  continued,  and  ceased  only  when,  not  his  fury,^— oh !  I  b^ 
pardon,  I  forgot, — ^his  respect  for  discipline  was  satisfied,  but  when  bis 
own  body  refused  to  obey  his  heart's  injunctions,  and  the  launch  was  hoisted 
in  by  wearied  jerks.    He  was  tired,  and  gave  in  till  another  opportimity. 
But  his  fiiry  died  off,  and  he  had  neither  malice  nor  ugly  remem- 
brances beyond  its  minute — a  redeeming  feature  in  his  spirit  which  I 
cannot  award  to  all  officers  whom  I  have  seen ;  and  such  a  man  was  fiir 
less  a  cause  of  continued  suffering  and  disg^ust  to  a  ship's  crew  than 
others  whose  gentility  never  permits  them  to  exhibit  passion,  whose  pro- 
priety  retains  a  calm  face  and  equable  voice,  while  the  heart  within  Is 
bubbling  in  concentrated  rage,  or  in  its  petty  spiteful  joy  at  the  c^iportune 
exercise  of  privilege  to  annoy.     With  some,  the  only  apparent  use  and 
pleasantness  of  power  is  its  affording  means  of  time  and  place  to  make 
those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  \idthin  its  influence  feel  it  in 
the  most  galling  form — a  lengthened  and  repeated  process  of  niggling 
irritations,  as  if  with  a  resolve  of  provoking  looks,  words,  or  movements 
which  could  be  taken  advantage  of,  translated,  and  reported  to  the  com- 
manding officer  as  insolence,  disobedience  of  orders,  or  mutinous  con- 
duct.    It  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  resort  to  this  device,  especially 
in  those  ships  in  which  the  captains  had  expressly  ordered  ti)at  no  man 
should  be  started  or  struck  by  any  officer.     It  seemed  a  pleasure  to 
th^se  gentlemanly  disciplinarians,  when  a  man  was  worn  out  with  con- 
stant labour  in  squally  weather  during  the  first  watch,  to  keep  him  mid- 
leg  in  water  all  the  middle  watch,  vainly  and  uselessly  sweeping  at  and 
swabbing  the  deck  as  whole  seas  were  shipped  over  the  gangways  or 
through  the  ports,  for  some  such  terrible  offence  as  hauling  a  rope  taut 
without  being  ordered  to  do  so, — and  that  so  hauling  was  to  prevent  a 
man  from,  probably,  being  knocked  off  the  yard  by  the  flapping  sail. 
Now,  if  such  a  man  had  been  knocked  off  the  yard,  the  officer  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  the  other  flogged  for  neglect  of  duty,  as  the  cause.     It 
was  charming,  also,  to  set  a  dozen  of  similarly  wearied  men  to  pull  at  a 
rope  fixed  to  some  immovable  substance,  such  as  a  bit-head  or  belaying^ 
cleat,  for  an  equally  atrocious  crime.     Yes ;  these  and  a  thousand  other 
amiable  devices  were  practised  in  the  sheer  love  of  annoyance  and 
caprice  of  authority,  and  they  will  be  practised  again  unless  we  talk  of 
themt  and  pretty  loudly  too.     Though  well  aware  am  I  that  the  fault, 
the  wrong,  the  discontentedness,  the  destructiveness,  the  criminality,  is 

HA  THE  TELLINQ  THAT  SUCH    THINGS   WERE   DONE,   NOT    IN    THE    I>OINQ 
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TBsii,  and  though,  perhaps,  (if  I  am  so  far  noticed,)  I  shall  be  censured 
and  denognoed  as  a  libeller  on  an  honourable  profession,  will  any  officer 
€r  man  who  served  three,  four,  five,  or  more  years  prior  to  1816,  tell  me 
«r  the  world,  thinkingly  and  candidly^  that  he  never  knew,  saw,  or 
heard  of  such  practices  as  those  I  have  mentioned  ?  or,  indeed,  that  they 
were  not  of  fi^nent  occurrence,  especially  in  **  well-regulated**  ships  ? 
Moceover,  I  say  they  will  be  practised  over  and  over  again  unless  the 
oflSoera  are  more  wisely  educated.     However,  these  evils  were  not  of 

long'  ottitinBaiice  in  the  A .     A  change  of  lieutenants,  and  better 

aoqnaintaiioe  with  Captain  M*s  aim  of  justice,  with  all  his  dignified  dis- 
cii^ine,  neoi^  obliterated  them ;  besides,  blesse<l  be  fortune  fi)r  it,  she 
was  not  one  of  the  **  well-regulated.**  Still,  while  they  were,  it  was 
agony  to  witness  them, — I  think  greater  when  I  was  removed  from  sub- 
jeotian  to  them  myself ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  each  reader  of  these  me- 
moixa,  that  there  is  not  in  me  one  atom  of  malevolence  towards  the 
anthoriied  to  stimulate  me.  My  prompter  is  compassion  for,  s^'mpathy 
witliy  the  galled  and  degraded  animal  man ;  though,  in  truth,  there  is 
not  so  much  humbug  and  hypocrisy  in  me  as  will  make  a  profession  of 
lofe,  ^  brotherly  love,**  for  the  galler  and  degrader.  So,  reader,  I  do 
not  remember  my  former  officers  with  bad  feelings  towards  them ;  and 
I  fltOl  rqiard  the  four  last  years  of  my  life  at  sea  as  the  happiest  of  my 
eadatence, — but  to  them  was  a  painful  precursor,  and  I  have  only  com- 
menced it.  I  shall  travel  more  rapidly  by  and  bye.  Nor  was  it  only 
in  the  instances  to  which  I  have  referred  that  the  vexatious  principle  of 
dacipKning  a  8hip*s  company  was  acted  upon ;  it  was  daily  exercised  at 
sea  in  working,  or  rather  bothering  the  ship,  trimming  sails  and  boxing 
the  yards  about,  and  a  hundred  other  petty  manoeuvres  for  irritation, 
(oftentimes  to  the  detriment  of  the  ship*s  progress  and  service,)  which 
engendered  a  contempt  for  the  officer*s  lubberliness  and  lack  of  skill  ; 
lor  hick  of  nautical  skill  there  was  not,  but  lack  of  mental  philosophy 
waa  plentiful.  This  it  was  which  excited  contempt  and  a  heart-gnaw- 
ing supprewion  of  bitter  aversion  to  the  officcr*s  tyrannical,  trouble-giv- 
ing propensity ;  but  he  would  not  ibrego  this  opportunity  of  letting 
them  feel  they  were  at  his  mercy, — the  glory,  and  honour,  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  station  were  comprised  in  tlie  privilege  and  ability  to  knock 
two  or  tiiree  hundred  men  about  just  as  it  pleased  him.  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  was  necessary  to  train  the  crew  to  an  uniformity  and  rapid  si- 
mnltaneousness  of  action,  by  which  the  whole  duty  and  labour  of  the 
ship  is  lightened,  and  that  her  working  and  navigation  may  be  efiected 
with  regularity  and  exactness,  and,  indeed,  beauty  of  order ;  but  I  am 
sure  these  results  would  be  more  quickly  and  completely  attained  by  a 
process  entirely  free  from  irritation  and  caprice.  Whenever  Captain 
BL  manoeuvred  his  ship,  either  on  emergencies  or  on  ordinary  occasions, 
the  whole  of  the  vast  machine  moved  like  clockwork,  without  jar  or  im- 
pediment. With  him  she  was  a  feather  in  a  cup*  of  oil,  floating  and 
bending  so  easily  and  smoothly.  Why  was  this  ?  True,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  skilful  and  cool-headed  seamen  that  ever  conmiandcd  a  ship, 
as  the  thousands  who  knew  him  will  allow      Others  on  lK)ard  the 
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A might  perhaps  have  vied  with  him  in  mechanico-natitical  tkillf 

but  they  had  not  considering  minds  with  that  skill.  Was  it  bocatiae 
the  eye  of  the  great  man  was  on  them  that  the  seamen  unanimously  ex- 
hibited more  alertness  ?  that  they  stood  or  moved  in  the  assunuice  thAt 
fkult,  or  neglect,  or  carelessness  was  then  more  c^n  to  detection  and 
punishment  ?  Not  so,  either :  they  knew  from  experience  that  fkults 
committed  under  his  eye  w^ere  iesM  iihefy  to  meet  with  etietigatiom  than 
when  such  and  similar  faults  went  through  the  regular  formula  of  an 
officer's  report  to  him.  They  were  willing,  because  they  found  he 
wished  to  be,  would  be,  just ;  they  put  forth  theur  strength,  skill,  and 
cheerf\il  alacrity  because  he  was  mercifol  and  conriderate  in  his  discip- 
line :  he  never  tasked  them  with  impossibilities ;  he  never  irritated  them 
by  caprice  ;  there  was  no  vexatious  niffgling  in  anything  he  ordered  to 
be  done.  Half  the  ships  in  the  fleet  during  the  last  war  contained  crews 
that  requhred  only  a  spark  to  start  them  into  open  mutiny ;  the  com- 
bustion was  daily  accumulating  under  this  toil  from  the  cainnoe  of  of* 
fleers  and  their  vexatious  niggling  discipline. 

But  come,  it  is  time  to  leave  Gibraltar.     I  did  so  most  gladly-^atid 

on  the  gallant  A ,  in  all  her  newness  of  flnery,  rigging,  sails, 

painted  sides,  and  piirified  decks,  bowled  away  to  Tetuan  Bay,  where  I 
saw  nothing  that  was  not  beautii\il  and  picturesque,  though  the  blue  and 
brown  hills  and  shingly  beach  lay  roasting  fiercely  in  the  sun  :  there  I 
saw  some  turban-headed  men  and  skullcaps,  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
moving  about  on  the  sea-shore ;  perhaps  attracted  by  a  desire  to  know 
why  that  beautiful  machine  had  visited  their  domain.  Of  the  town,  I 
think,  I  saw  nothing,  for  I  have  nothing  on  my  mental  retina  of  it.  Our 
object  was  to  take  on  board  eighty  tons  of  shingle  fitHn  the  beach,  for 
ballast.  The  ship  had  lost  something  of  her  sailing  trim,  and  this  plan 
was  adopted  with  the  view  of  recovering  it ;  but  her  swifhiess  never 
was  effectually  restored.  The  Moors  were  disposed  to  contend  the 
matter  of  taking  their  beach  nway,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  a  bargain 
moneyish,  to  which  Captain  M.  objected,  decidedly  objected,  and  would 
have  the  pebbles  without  pay.  There  was  such  a  smell  and  feel  of  shore 
in  the  millions  that  were  sent  rattling  through  the  ports  and  down  into 
the  hold,  that  I  was  sorry  when  the  amusement  was  over.  Then  we 
dashed  away  again,  with  a  spanking  easterly  breeze,  through  that  mag- 
nificent and  sublime  gateway  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  heedless  then  of  a  whole  swarm  of  Spanish  gun-boats ;  in 
such  a  breeze"  we  should  have  knocked  them  over  like  nine-pins  in  a 
row,  or  whisked  off  like  so  much  chaff.  We  rejoined  the  fleet  off  Ca- 
diz, and  there  remained  dodging  off  and  on  for  a  week  or  two,  till  a 
new  order  of  things  came  about^^-events  so  unexpected  a  week  previ- 
ously, that  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  capsized  ;  allies  in  sworn  hatred 
to  England  had  suddenly  severed  their  cords  of  amity,  and  assumed  the 
attitudes  of  deadly  ferocity  to  each  other. 

What  intelligence  the  English  admiral  may  have  received,  or  what 

rumours  were  afloat  in  the  A as  to  the  goings  on  between  the 

French  and  Spaniards,  I  am  ignorant,  a£  I  think  was  every  one  on 
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boaid ;  bat  on  a  Friday  in  1808 — June  the  month — some  three  or  four 
daja  after  the  grand  salute  had  been  fired  by  about  ten  sail  of  the  line 
tad  our  ihip,  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  the  pious  and  finessing  father 
of  lua  peq^  Mmiish  Moiochy  commonly  called  George  the   Thirds 

iridla  Uw  A was  lying  at  single  anchor  off  the  south-east  end  of 

the  cityy  and  we  were  sitting  atween  decks  honestly  occupied  in  des* 
patrWng  rusty  pork  and  pea-soup, — **  Halloa !  whafs  the  blow-up  now  ? 
Hie  fleet*!  saluting  again  I  What  for  ?**  and  a  hundred  rushed  on  deck, 
I  amoDg  tile  number,  to  see  the  show,  and  a  pretty  hot  salute  it  was. 
It  waa  too  heavy  and  continuous  to  be  a  brutum  fulmen :  and  with  the 
dd  of  glasaea  and  rigging  climbing,  the  truth  was  ascertained.  There 
waa  **  a  regular  row  between  Johnny  Crapaud  and  Jack  Spaniard.'* 
Hie  batteries  of  Isle  Leon  and  the  inner  harbour  were  heaving  their 
hiDs  of  smoke,  and  volleys  of  thunder,  fire,  and  shot,  into  the  French 
fleet,  which  returned  them  with  steady  but  useless  determination.  The 
denie  masses  of  white  smoke  rolled  upwards,  and  the  roar  reverberated 
to  walls  and  mountains  to  proclum  the  slaughter,  while  sea  and  sky, 
brightly  glistening,  and  splendidly  blue,  stood  wondering  **  what  was 
the  matter  !**  And  all  the  bells  in  Cadiz  joined  and  sent  their  discord- 
ant and  horrible  clang  and  clamour  along  with  the  cannon's  thunder. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  our  loyalty  of  dislike,  call  it 
patriotic  hatred  if  you  will,  of  the  French  at  that  time,  not  one  was  on 
board  that  did  not  feel  admiration  of  their  courage  in  contending 
against  sach  an  immense  disparity  of  force,  and  compassion  for  their 
bopdess  position.  They  were  moored  in  the  inner  harbour ;  the  Span- 
ish fleet  blockading  the  entrance  between  Matagorda  and  St.  Laurent ; 
flie  heavy  batteries  all  ready  to  pour  down  their  strength  upon  them 
should  they  mo^-e ;  and  the  English  fleet  ready  for  them  if  they  did  at- 
tempt, as  a  last  effort,  to  run  this  tremendous  gauntlet.  Their  situa- 
tion was  indeed  desperate,  and  desperately  they  fought;  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  foolishly,  for  it  was  a  vain  and  stubborn  waste  of  lives, 
without  the  remotest  chance  of  escape,  to  lie  there  as  if  only  to  be  cut 
to  ribbons  or  battered  to  chips,  with  a  certainty  that  captured  they 
must  be  at  last.  The  combat  continued  i^athout  pause  till  sunset,  and 
then  ceased,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  or  as  though  both  parties  stopped 
only  because  they  were  toil-worn.  Perhaps  there  was  some  attempt  at 
negotiation,  for  they  remained  quiet  till  next  morning,  then  recom- 
menced and  continued  through  the  day  till  evening ;  pausing  at  inter- 
vals, perhaps  for  taking  food  and  refreshment.  Surely  the  guns  of  the 
batteries  were  badly  directed :  one  would  think  that  by  this  time  they 
cmght  to  have  blown  the  French  ships  out  of  the  water.  Sunday  fol- 
lowed, and  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  not  in  reverence  of  the 
day,  for  our  most  rigid  enforcers  of  Sabbath  observance  never  saw 
any  harm  in  murdering  by  thousands  on  a  Sunday ;  then  it  was  **  the 
better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed  ;**  and  when  we  won  the  victory,  it 
was  with  thie  "  blessing  of  Almighty  God."  Selling  or  buying  a 
|»ennyworth  of  lolly-pop,  or  a  pot  of  beer,  is  a  heinous  profanation  of 
the  Lord's  day ;  and  a  walk  in  the  fields  to  look  at  God's  flowery  trea- 
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sures  and  beauty  is  a  headlong  gallop  to  the  **  naughty  place.'*  It  if 
very  religiously  virtuous  to  kill  our  enemies  at  all  times,  Sunday  or 
Monday.  Perhaps  on  this  especial  Sunday,  I  believe  it  was  so,  though 
I  have  only  conjectures  and  signs  for  authority,  the  inlerferenoe  of 
Admiral  Purvis  was  sought  by  the  French  admiral ;  if  it  were,  the 
terms  were  not  satisfactory ;  yet  the  battle  was  not  resumed  that  day. 

In  the  afternoon,  novelty  and  excitement  came  on  board  the  A ^ 

with  the  shapes  of  two  richly-bedizened  coat  and  Lundy-Foot-cmn- 
plexioned  Spanish  authorities,  and  one  olive-coloured  pilot — ^their  pur* 
pose  to  conduct  us  into  Cadiz !  Why,  it  surely  was  a  dream !  but  it 
was  a  glorious  dream !  and  enjoyed  in  all  the  freshness  and  sunniness 
of  broad-awake  sense.  To  enter  that  port — ^to  be  there  in  that  ro- 
mance-painted, time-consecrated  scene !  Thbse,  towards  which  I  had 
looked  so  often  without  hope,  that  the  very  wish  to  be  there  was  with* 
ered  and  dead — ^to  be  there,  where,  a  few  days  ago,  we  only  from  a 
distance  dared  to  c^t  a  glance  as  foes  exchanging  hostile  frowns  with 
foes — to  see  those  hastening  and  hurrying  to  hail  us  with  g^reedy  wel- 
come, who  so  lately  would  have  fled  from  us  as  from  destruction,  ar 
met  us  only  with  purposes  of  defiance  and  death — ^to  be  there,  under 
the  glad  heart-flashed  gaze  of  that  white  city*s  tens  of  thousands  of 
admiring  eyes — to  be  there^  listening  to  the  shouts  of  joy ;  to  see  tiie 
waving  and  skimmering  of  forests  and  parterres  of  caps,  handkochiefe^ 
scarfs,  shawls,  and  streamers  from  quays,  walls,  doors,  windows^  and 
roo& :  the  approaching  swarms  of  boats  converging  from  so  many 
points ;  each  with  its  full  load  of  human  creatures,  restless,  heaving, 
and  fluttering  with  hilarious  gratulation ;  women  and  g^rls  gemming 
the  laughing  water,  and  gladdening  the  brilliant  air,  in  their  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  apparel,  and  their  luxuriance  of  loveliness :  our 
decks  crowded  with  men,  in  whose  sun-tinctured  visages  eyes  shot 
forth  a  fire  of  delight,  while  voices,  and  hands,  and  arms  chorused  the 
eyes*  eloquence ;  aye,  and  the  very  men  who,  by  our  seizure  of  their 
property  two  months  before,  we  had  nearly  reduced  to  mercantile  ruin 
— the  men  whom  we  had  taken  prisoners,  now  came  on  board,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  necks  of  their  captors,  and  shed  tears  of  rap« 
ture  at  seeing  them  again !  'What  a  wondrous  change  was  wrought ! 
The  whole  scene  stood — all — the  city  and  fortresses,  vUlas,  trees,  war- 
dens, the  sea,  and  the  sky,  all,  in  an  attitude  of  grand  pleasure,  and 
smiled  on  us  ;  and  threw,  at  the  same  moment,  a  scowl  of  hatred  and 
revenge  on  the  new  foes,  Spain*s  late  allies,  who  there  in  silence  looked 
on  and  listened  to  us  :  to  us  the  smile  alone  was  visible  then.  Oh,  it 
was  a  glorious  dream ;  and  such  sensations  as  I  then  enjoyed  were 
worth  living  through  months  of  misery  for ;  but  soon  there  came  a 
change.  A  barge,  rowed  in  stately  time  by  about  sixteen  oars,  and 
bearing  at  her  stern  a  grand  Spanish  ensign,  w^hich  floated  sleepily  in 
the  small  breeze,  swept  out  from  Port  St.  Mary*s,  across  the  harbour, 
towards  the  city ;  she  had  another  boat  in  tow,  in  which  sat  two  appa- 
rently unemployed  men.  As  soon  as  she  was  dcscrie<l  by  the  people  in 
the  boats  which  surrounded  the  A ,  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  yell 
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from  the  multitude,  and  as  suddenly  all  wns  utterly  still  again  for 
moments ;  and  then  nothing  was  heanl  but  the  ra])id  splashing  of 
and  the  fierce  rushing  of  the  hundreds  of  l^oats  through  the  foamy 
towards  that  exciting  cause.  They  seemed  to  be  struck  into 
madness.  It  was  like  an  electric  shock  communicated  at  once  to 
I'mtt""^  of  people,  each  feeling  alike,  and  each  understanding  the 
fedingi  and  wishes  of  the  others ;  or  as  a  flash  of  light,  which  covers 
aU  within  its  range  with  a  fiill  blaze.  What  parley  took  place  between 
tte  mnhitade  and  the  people  in  the  official  and  ominous-looking  boat 
■id  her  tow,  or  whether  the  design  were  understood  without  commu- 
^fati*m  by  words,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  understood  ;  and  instead  of 
iwifiniiiiig  a  course  towards  the  city,  the  whole  turned  short,  and  made 

ftr  tlie  A i  in  the  same  portentous  hush  of  voice,  but  hurried  rush 

towgh  flie  water ;  and  on  the  nearer  approach,  the  others  drew  a  little 
«ff^  while  the  particular  objects  came  directly  alongside,  and  there  lay 
to  be  gaaed  at  by  our  people  from  chains,  gangways,  and  shrouds,  to 
windi  we  crowded ;  and  then  that  yell  rose  up  a  second  time.  In  the 
towed  boat  a  wretched  creature  lay,  a  man  apparently  about  thirty 
yean  of  age,  lashed  with  cords  to  the  boafs  thwarts  by  the  extended 
wrista,  and  the  knees  and  ancles,  thrappcd  do^-n  by  the  shoulders  and 
kins.  There  was  enough  of  fastening  to  hold  a  giant  motionless.  He 
wore  what  had  been  a  gorgeous  French  uniform ;  it  was  now  battered, 
lent,  soiled,  and  bloody.  An  aiguillette,  torn  from  lus  shoulder,  was 
tied  by  a  rope  round  his  neck  in  derision ;  his  hair  was  matted  and 
dotted  with  gore,  a  stream  of  which  still  trickled  from  his  cheek ;  his 
htee  waa  ashy  pale ;  his  ghastly  but  glistening  eyes  were  cast  upward, 
as  in  a  fidnt  voice  he  said,  **  Messrs.  Anglais,  a  little  water ;  I  would 
not  ask  it  of  these  generous  Spaniards  ;'*  and  his  smile  as  he  spoke  was 
honibly  sublime  in  the  strong  scorn  of  exhausted  nature.  One  of  the 
idkywt  who  sat  beside  him  threw  a  fiendish  laugh  at  him,  and  then  to* 
waids  his  own  compatriots,  and  with  the  heavy  hilt  of  his  knife  struck 
the  \ioand  man  a  blow  over  the  mouth,  and  the  blood  gushed  forth  from 
it.  Wme  and  water  was  handed  into  the  boat ;  none  there  would  give 
H  him ;  bat  one  of  our  reefers  dropped  from  the  main  chain.s,  and,  after 
wiping  his  face,  applied  the  beverage  to  his  lips.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  TOwed  away  amid  shouts  and  yells  of  laughter  from  the  crowd.  I 
am  not  sore  who  or  what  that  French  officer  was,  but  I  believe  he  had 
been  in  authority  either  at  Cordova  or  at  Valladolid,  and  one  of  the 
chief  political  movers  and  partisans  of  that  feverish  season. 

Messrs.  Englishmen,  it  was  to  strengthen  that  power,  to  restore  that 
dynasty,  and  reinstate  that  order  of  things  which  would  continue  and 
perpetuate,  in  Spain  especially,  the  ^atical  ferocity  and  bigoted  igno- 
lance  which  were  displayed  on  this  and  a  thousand  other  occasions,  that 
you  won  **  honour  and  glory**  on  the  Peninsula ;  for  it  you  patrioti- 
cally called  yourselves  ^  brave  and  generous  Britons  ;**  for  this  you 
dashfd  forth  your  subsidies;  for  this  your  peeans  of  loyalty  were 
shontedy  and  thanksgivings  at  God*s  altars  were  sung ;  for  this  your 
Ibar  hundred  millions  of  debt  ^'ere  doubled  ;  for  this  the  heart*s  blood 
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of  your  brethren  was  poured  in  sluices ;  and ^br  this  you  go  on  talking 
of  the  obligations  and  gratitude  you  owe  to  Wellington !  Pah  I  But 
it  is  too  horrible  to  be  sickening. 

This  affair  did,  indeed,  ^'  change  my  glow  into  a  shiver,**  and  if  I 
glowed  again  that  night,  it  was  with  indignation  at  those  wretches ; 
for  thtft^  reader,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  I  had  not  learnt  to  direct 
my  abhorrence  and  indignation  to  the  proper  parties,  to  the  conMrt * 
I  was  then  linked  and  riveted  to  the  gross  error  of  inferences  and  coo- 
clusions  which  under  a  false  system  of  education,  and  the  miserably  - 
moral  economy  of  our  contradictory  and  corrupting  conventions  of  so- 
ciety, are  inevitable.  Whatever  indignation  or  abhorrence  I  now  feel 
from  a  revivification  of  that  painful  and  disgusting  scene  which  I  wit- 
nessed in  Cadis  harbour,  is  directed  to  the  political  and  moral  governors 
of  those  men  who  committed  the  atrocities  :  their  wisdom  was  to  keep 
the  mass  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  in  the  foolish  fancy  that  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  no  matter  to  what  horrors  they  may  else  lead, 
are  more  easily  ruled.  They  are  so ;  but  it  must  be  only  where  firaud 
and  villainy,  oppression  and  knavery,  are  the  ministers  of  a  government, 
of  religion,  or  of  education. 

The  time  and  place,  however,  were  pregnant  with  novelty*s  excite- 
ments ;  and  while  I  shook  in  disgust,  I  was  feverish  with  anticipation 
and  curiosity,  mingled  as  they  were  with  expected  pain,  and,  perhi^ 
more  cruelty.  I  had  to  wait  only  till  the  morrow  morning,  Monday* 
when  the  combat  was  renewed  between  the  French  fleet  and  the  Spa- 
nish batteries;  and  there  we  lay,  looking  on.  After  battering  and 
blazing  away  for  three  or  four  hours,  they  were  silent ;  but  the  anta- 
gonist ensigns  still  shook  in  fury  at  each  other.  There  is  but  one  jus- 
tification for  the  French  admiral's  holding  out  with  such  obstinacy, 
such,  otherwise,  useless  and  remorseless  waste  of  life ;  he  may  have  re- 
solved that  it  was  less  horrible  to  himself  and  all  his  fleet  to  be  blown 
to  atoms,  than  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  exasperated  Spaniards.  He 
was,  perhaps,  not  unconscious  that  the  exasperation  had  been  caused  by 
treachery,  from  suspicion  of  which  he  was  not  entirely  exempt.  How- 
ever, next  morning,  Tuesday,  at  eight  o'clock,  when,  in  accordance  with 
English  naval  customs  with  harboured  ships,  the  A hoisted  her  en- 
sign, the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line  and  three  fri- 
gates, hauled  down  theirs,  in  surrender, — it  was  $aH  in  compliment  to 
the  British  flag ;  certainly  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  act  gave  it 
that  colouring.  Whether  it  were  so  or  not,  John  Bull  said  it  waa 
meant  for  him,  and  all  his  family  in  our  neighbourhood  believed. 

Next  day  our  signal  was  made  by  the  admiral,  and  we  put  to  sea 
with  despatches  for  the  fleet  at  Lisbon.  Of  this  place  I  remember  only 
masses  c^  the  magnificently  picturesque :  that  Belem  castle  (or  is  it  St. 
Julian's  ?)  sat  laughing  and  scowling  on  a  hill  at  the  base  of  a  moun- 
tain ;  that  our  fleet  lay  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  fortresses,  and 
that  there  were  glimpses  and  suburban  indications  of  a  gorgeous  city  i 
nearer  we  did  not  approach,  and  I  have  never  looked  within  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  place  since.     We  anchored  at  sunset ;  and  were  under 
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wmy  by  daybreak  the  following  morning  to  rejoin  the  fleet  off  Cadiz, 
whksh  we  found  augmented  in  number  and  importance  by  the  junction 
of  a  dinaion  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  old  ^*  j^^  Junk  and 
Suipetm^,^*  (my  Lord  Collingwood,)  who  orda^  us  to  Palermo  I 
Hnsia  I  the  kmg  wished  for  Mediterranean  cruise  was  our  destiny ! 

[There  is  no  attempt  made  to  keep  up  a  sustained  and  continuous 
wumtiTe  in  the  following  chapters  of  the  Auto-biography  of  Pel.  Ver- 
jinoe,  therefore  they  are  now  printed  not  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
tiiey  first  appeared,  but  at  the  end  of  what  the  author  called  his  **  con- 
aecutive  chapters.** — J.  F.] 


CHAPTER  X. 
Monthly  Bepoaitory,  September,  1833. 

▲  8TBAT   CHAPTBB — WFTH  TIIB   EPISODE  OF  THE  DBIEO  FONT. 

*4i*  A  sketchy  allusion  to  the  incidents  of  the  tale  of  the  *'  Dried  Font,** 
illustrative  of  some  metrical  scraps  of  mine,  was  printed  in  the 
Liverpool  Kaleidoscope,  in  February,  1829 ;  it  did  not  exceed 
twenty  or  thirty  lines.     I  here  present  the  story  in  full. — P.  V. 

^  Sir,  I  was  then  in  light  and  lusty  youth ; 
And  ignorant  of  peril,  while  it  threw 

Fair  things  before  me ;  and  now  memory*s  truth. 
Flashing  its  lustre  backward,  can  renew 
The  past,  and  every  sense  again  endue 

With  that  spring  freshness,  and  that  plastic  mould 

At  forty  years,  which  twenty  summers  knew.*' 

**  •  •  •  •  •"•  • 

«•  CowU,  Pietro  !  La  Casa  del  Diavolo  f"  "  Scior  set  r"  was  Pietro 
Camiio's  re^y,  Pietro  Canuso  was  a  bushy-headed,  bullfinch-nosed, 
cat-eyed,  reddbh-brown,  ochre-faced,  clean-chinned,  mustachio-lipped 
Spalatrese ;  and  "  Scior  set'  (pronounced  shore  shee)  was  his  patois 
ftr  "  Sifnior  tt."  Pietro  Camiso*s  history  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
tale,  except  it  be  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  I  made  his  ac* 


*  Salt  Junk  and  Sixpenny^ — a  soubriquet  which  his  penurious  hos- 
pitality won.  With  salt  junk,  and  a  wine  which  he  was  proud  of  say- 
ing **  cost  him  but  sixpence  per  gallon,**  he  regaled  his  dinner  guests. 
Of  course,  "  this  was  occasioned  by  his  ardour  for  the  service  which 
kept  him  so  long  at  sea,  away  from  ports  where  supplies  could  be  ob- 
tained.** There  were,  however,  many  worse  men  in  the  service  than 
old  Colluigwood.^P.  V. 
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quaintance,  and  why  I  was  at  this  time  in  his  compan3'.     Pietro  had, 
in  his  boyhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood,  acquired  a  familiarity  with 
the  Canali  di  Zara,  Spalatro,  and  Brazza,  in  a  single-masted  craft  of 
small  tonnage,  which  plied  between  Zara  and  Spalatro,  occasionally 
tripping  round  Sabioncello  to  Ragusa.     He  had  even  passed  the  Bocca 
de  Cattaro,  and.  visited  the  terra  incognita  of  the  republic  of  Montene- 
gri.     Many  a  rich  cargo  of  maraschino  had  Pietro  carried  to  Spalatro ; 
and  many  a  head-ache  in  Spalatro  could  testify  the  virtue  of  the  said 
maraschino.     But  this  proved  to  be  too  narrow  a  sea  for  Pietro  Ca- 
miso*s  ambition  to  sail  in :  and  he  advanced  himself  to  the  dignity  of 
capitano  of  a  trabacolo  of  Pola,  La  Madre  di  tutti  gli  Angeii,  which 
fetched  and  carried  between  that  port,  Venice,  and  Fiume.     It  was  an 
unlucky  day  for  Pietro,  when,  seduced  by  the  yellow  smile  and  orato- 
rical jingle  of  an  additional  zecchino,  he  bargained  to  navigate  *'  the 
Mother  of  all  the  Angels"  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagliamento,  there  to 
take  in  a  carg^  of  bricks  for  Chiozza ;  for  within  one  hour  of  his 
tripping  his  anchor,  he,  and  his  deeply  laden  trabacolo,  were  prize  to 
certain  boats  of  his  Majesty's  ship  A — ,  which  picked  up  "  the  Mother 
of  all  the  Angels"  as  she  was  yawing  about  in  the  fog.     So  Pietro  and 
his  trabacolo  full  of  bricks  did  not  go  to  Chiozza  that  time,  but  alter- 
ing course,  followed  in  the  frigate's  wake,  made  fast  to  a  hawser,  with 
five  other  victimized  small  craft,  like  bosses  on  the  tail  of  a  boy's  kite, 
and  in  this  order  entered  Porto  San  Giorgio,  at  Lissa,  where  "  the 
Mother  of  all  the  Angels**  was  safely  delivered  of  her  bricks.     But  even 
now,  Pietro  Camiso  could  turn  -his  wits  to  account ;  for  being  familiar 
with   every  nook  in  the  Dalmatian  Islands,  and  experienced  in  the 
depth  of  water  in  every  inlet  and  bfty  along  the  coast  from  Spalatro 
to  Trieste,  he  soon  forgot  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  trabacolo,  in 
the  profits  which  accrued  on  his  services  as  pilot,  in  our  along-shore 
expeditions  and  boat-marauding  excursions ;  and  many  a  countryman 
and  countryman's  neighbour  of  Pietro's  dropped  into  the  open  jaws  of 
the  foe,  which  lay,  as  per  direction  given  by  Pietro,  to  catch  them. 
Pietro,  herein  showed  himself  philosopher  and  philanthropist ;  he  was 
desirous  of  giving  his  friends  the  benefit  of  his  experience;  though,  I 
am  sure,  on  many  occasions  of  encounter  and  tussle,  some  of  which 
were  rather  rude,  he  wished  himself  snug  under  the  lee  of  a  stout 
maraschino  butt  at  Zara. 

Pietro,  in  addition  to  his  services  as  pilot  on  the  water,  had  often- 
times volunteered  to  be  our  guide  on  the  land,  and  none  of  the  party 
was  merrier  on  the  capture  of  woolly  bearsy  (sheep,)  baby  lotoen^ 
(young  oxen,)  and  squealers^  O^ogs,)  than  was  Pietro ;  though,  pro- 
bably, the  spoil  was  gathered  from  his  own  kith  and  kin,  occasionally. 
Sometimes  our  shore  visits  were  made  without  a  thought  of  depreda- 
tion, and  as  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola  presented  itself  in  all  its  attrac- 
tion of  curiosity,  in  our  frequent  glimpses  of  it  from  the  water,  some  of 
us — ^but  come,  let  me  speak  in  the  first  person  singular,  or  I  shall  en- 
tangle my  narrative — I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  it ; 
but  this  was  not  to  be  obtained  without  considerable  risk.     The  French 
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flag  was  flying  every  where  along  that  shore :  it  flourished  on  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  heel  of  the  Italian  boot,  Cape  St. 
Mary,  upwards,  and  down  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  Kagusa :  a  warn- 
ing to  us  to  keep  of,  or  come  on  at  our  peril.     When  curiosity  is  strong 
it  laughs  at  little  dangers,  and  cannot  see  great  ones.     My  excited 
curiosity  might  bo  gratified  during  the  night,  and  with  cautious  tread- 
ing there  would  be  but  little  danger,  especially  as  the  wary  Pietro  was 
at  hand,  and  the  moon  would  increase  the  beauty  and  enrich  the  im- 
pressive grandeur  of  the  scene.     With  these  thoughts,  after  the  night's 
duty  of  reconnoitring  the  harbour,  to  note  the  number,  character,  and 
position  of  the  vessels  which  lay  there  very  quietly ;  but  especially  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  a  large  Polacca   ship,  whose  slim  masts 
tapered  prettily  up  to  the  sky :  we  had  a  notion  of  giving  her  "  snug- 
ger lying"  in  Lissa  harbour — to  this  end,  about  two  o'clock  in  tl.e 
mining,  we  were  standing  in  towards  that  projection  of  rocks,  which 
nins  out  west  from  the  bay  of  Tola,  in  the  yawl,  wliich  was  manned  by 
ten  stout,  dare  devils  for  rowers,  and  three  "jollies"  sitting  in  the 
stem  sheets,  where  were  also  I  and  Charles  Nourse,  holding  converse 
with  Pietro  Camiso.     "  La  Casa  del  Diavolo  f*  said  I.     "  Ma^  per 
eke  f*     "  Scior  sci^^  said  Pietro,  and  proceeded  to  relate,  with  due 
emphasb  and  ^*  Oh's  and  Hah*s  !"  and  sundry  head  shakings  and  hand 
Qpliftings,  the  manner  in  which  a  trio  of  pious  Fradelli  laid  their  heads 
together  to  build  a  church  to  the  glory  of  the  holy — (1  have  forgotten 
the  saint's  name,  but  it  is  the  same  brazen  fellow  who  stands  a  tip-toe 
on  the  top  of  the  Torazzo  at  Rovigno,  a  few  miles  from  Pola) — and  in 
the  midst  of  their  debate,  a  gentleman  in  a  dark  blue  cloak,  with  a  red 
feather  in  a  broad-leafed  capello,  which  capello  seemed  to  rest  on  cer- 
tain invisible  protuberances  on  his  forehead,  suddenly  presented  himself 
in  the  earnestness  and  very  marrow  of  their  counsel,  and,  with  much 
politeness  in  his  manner,  sat  down,  arranging  his  feet  under  the  table, 
and  then  smiled  his  wish  to   aid  in  their  consultation,  to  which  the 
priests  thankfully  assented ;  but  as  he  plciuled  thirst  from  a  long  and 
warm  walk,   a  cup   of  wine  wius  proposed  to  cool  and  lubricate  his 
throat,  in  wliich  the  brotherhood,  in  sheer  good  fellowship,  participated  : 
health,  prosperity,  long  life,  and  success  in  all  designs,  were  mutually 
pledged,  and  the  gentleman  in  the  red-feathered  capello,  (which  at  first 
gave  somewhat  of  offence,  as  he  never  lifted  it  from  his  head,)  informed 
them,  most  graciously,  that  his  assistance  in  the  building  was  at  their 
command — "  any  thing  he  could  do  to  serve  them,"  the  only  return  for 
which  he  stipulated  Ijeing  their  prayers,  and  a  repetition  of  their  lately 
uttered  good  wishes ;  to  this  instant  and  full  acquiescence  was  given, 
a  id  they  sat  to  it  till  the  three  cowled  heads  nuzzled  the  table,  and  the 
geatleman  evaporated,  leaving  them  asleep.     And  lo !  as  all  three  at 
once  opened  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  they  saw  the  sides  of  the  little 
cell  stepping  out,  all  round,  and  lenjjfthening  upwards,  into  a  noble  and 
gftrgeous  building,  full  of  altar  places,   and  confessionals,  and  gilde<l 
colonnadj5,  and  fine  pictures  and  beautiful  imaj^os.     "  And  there  it  is," 
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said  Fietro,  **  as  much  as  remains  of  it,**  pointing  to  tiie  amphitheaire,* 
which  was  now  distinctly  visible  under  the  eye  of  the  moon  ;  ^  but  oh ! 
would  you  think  it,  Scior,  the  very  first  time  that  mass  was  sung  in  it, 
just  as  Frere  Matteo  was  lifting  the  sacred  ci^  to  hb  lips^  a  clap  of 
thunder  shook  the  buOding,  and  the  roof  tumbled  in,  crash,  crash !  and 
down  it  fell !  and  buried  every  body  beneath  the  ruins !  ezc^  Frere 
Matteo,  who  was  seen  to  fly  away  through  the  top,  with  a  score  of 
dragons  at  his  heels,  lashing  him  with  their  fbrky  tails.**     **•  Oh,  then, 
it  was  the  devil  that  built  the  Casa  ?**     ^  Sciar^  sci — but  bow  could 
the  Fradelli  be  blamed  ?  they  did  not  know  who  had  got  into  their 
company — and  the  gentleman  was  so  civil  too  I**    ^  And  a  skilful  work- 
man,** said  Nourse ;  ^  I  virish  he  would  come  to  Lissa,  and  build  us  a 
lew  seventy-fours,  for  we  shall  require  them  up  here  if  they  send  out 
a  few  such  ships  as  the  Rivoli,  which  is  fitting  out  i^  Venice.** 
^  Troppo — troppo  I   Guarda  !  La  Lima  P  exclaimed  Fietro,  in  evi- 
dent alarm,  as  the  oars  were  now  cutting  deep  gashes  in  the  langlung 
ripples  that  flickered  brilliantiy  in  tiie  line  of  the  moon*s  wake,  whidi  set 
all  objects  within  its  range  as  distinctly  clear,  as  if  it  were  mid-day*s 
brightness.     ^^  Largo — largo  /**     However,  we  wore  now  neaiing  the 
point  of  debarkation,  and  rounding  the  promontory,  Fietro  was  at  once 
relieved,  for  we  were  instantly  in  deep  shadow.     Silentiy  the  muiBed 
oars  were  tossed  out  of  their  rowlocks,  and  quietiy  boarded :  and  the 
bowman,  alternately  shoving  and  hauling  upon  Us  boatfaook,  canied 
the  boat  into  the  little  creek  which  indented  the  line  and  base  of  tiie 
rock,  and  was  as  smooth  as  the  water  in  a  deep  well.     A  snug  littie 
cove  it  was,  where  a  boat  might  lie  unperceived  and  unsuspected  of 
being  there  for  a  month  on  occasion.     After  landing  (Fietro  piloting) 
we  traversed  the  strip  of  sand,  not  two  feet  broad,  which  fringpes  the 
base  line  of  the  rocks,  for  a  few  steps,  &nd  then  scrambling  upwards, 
verging  starboard  and  port  as  the  hand  and  footholding  required,  gained 
the  top.     The  course  to  our  object,  which  was  not  visible  from  this 
point,  was  about  S.E.,  but  by  taking  that,  we  should  have  been  exposed 
to  observation  on  its  elevated  surface,  and  must  necessarily  have  passed 
by  several  buildings  which  lay  between  our  place  of  landing,  in  line 
with  the  amphitheatre.     So  Fietro  took  a  broad  sheer  to  the  N.£.  and 
held  on,  with  little  variation  from  that  course,  for  about  half  an  hour ; 
myself  and  Nourse  picking  our  steps  after  him  in  silence.     Now  vege- 
tation began  to  thicken,  and  we  waded  through  a  brook  that  babbled 
most  musically  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  while  the  moon  washed  her 
face  in  it.     On  getting  across  we  veered  suddenly  to  the  south,  and 
plunged  through  a  thicket  into  a  footpath,  which  ran  through  what 
seemed  to  be  a  domain  of  garden  and  pleasure  groxmds  in  ruins,  overrun 
with  brambles ;  yet  at  every  step  shrubs  and  flowers  wafled  to  the  senses 
various  and  mingling  perfumes :  and  now,  turning  westward  a  little, 

*  The  amphitheatre  at  Fola  is  better  known  in  Istria  as  La  Ckusa  del 
Diavolo. 
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we  rose  on  a  gentle  hill,  which  exhibited  masses  of  broken  walls,  and 
down  on  its  other  brow  a  roofless,  fi'agnient-bestrewn  mansion,  dreary, 
tolonn,  and  desolate  in  the  midst  of  so  much  beauty :  for  ftt>m  tMs 
point  was  seen,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  distance,  not  the  entire  outline, 
pert  of  it  was  hidden  by  a  hill,  the  dark  grandeur  of  the  amphitheatre, 
towering  in  stately  sublimity ;  and  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and 
up  through  foliage  at  their  topmost  branches,  directly  before  and  out- 
fpread  below,  the  Bay  of  Pola,  and  the  Adriatic,  burnished  with  a  line 
of  nlver,  shivering  and  flashing  as  the  young  waves  danced  upon  it. 
Stepping  among  the  ruins,  which  straggled  out  to  some  distance  from 
the  main  building,  we  fell  agtdn  into  the  path,  which  continued  for 
aboat  half  a  mile  by  what  seemed  to  have  been  the  course  of  a  stream, 
tbongfa  it  was  now  filled  or  choked  up  with  weeds  and  debris,  and  sud- 
denly terminated  in  a  precipice  about  twenty  feet  in  height.     On  the 
side  of  this  precipice,  halfWay  down,  a  rock  or  ledge  apparently  pro- 
jected, but  a  closer  inspection  discovered  it  to  be  a  natural  basin,  starting 
from  the  face  of  the  rock.     It  bore  marks  of  the  chisel,  for  its  rim  was 
acnlptored  ornamentally,  though  the  work  was  so  much  worn  and  de- 
csyo^  as  to  be,  in  the  shadow,  scarcely  perceptible.     Pietro  called  this 
**  the  Dried  Font.**     As  this  was  not  our  present  object  we  descended 
the  slope  (which  had  evidently  been  cut  into  steps)  by  the  side  of  the 
pfecipioe,  and  stood  a  moment  on  the  margin  of  the  hollow,  into  which 
doobtlesB  the  stream  had  once  poured  :  then  we  marched  on  towards 
the  amphitheatre,  verging  a  little  to  the  left;   we  moved  at  a  rapid 
pace;  but  it  seemed  to  come  no  nearer  after  twenty  minutes*  walk. 
Hie  distinctness  in  which  it  stood,  in  bold  and  massive  outline  from 
the  mins  of  the  mansion,  caused  an  erroneous  estimate  as  to  its  dis- 
tance ;  here  we  turned  the  base  of  a  hill,  rising  a  little  on  its  slope,  and 
descending  on  the  other  front,  walked  a  hundred  yards  further,  and 
stood  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  amphitheatre,  gazing  upwards  through 
the  triple  range  of  arcades — ^through  the  vacant  space,  and  out  again 
at  the  opposite  sky ; — an  ocean  of  light  limpid  blue  !     I  scrambled  up 
the  walls  no  diflicult  matter,  for  at  this  point  the  loosened  fragments 
were  heBfed  sufficiently  high  to  enable  me  to  reach  the  first  opening  by 
an  easy  spring,  and  by  a  similar  assistance  I  descended  into  the  area, 
and  stood  gazing  in  that  indescribable  but  rapturous  confusion  of  the 
senses,  which,  I  dare  say,  many  of  my  readers  have  experienced  when- 
ever overawed  by  the  sudden  impressive  burst  of  a  spectacle — (the  en- 
trance to  Untem  Abbey,  seventeen  years  afterwards,  was  a  feeble 
something  like  it) — ^that  delicious  bewilderment  of  the   thoughts  in 
which  you  are  more  disposed  to  shed  tears,  than  able  to  adopt  any  other 
mode  of  expressing  yourself:  the  heart  heaves  and  swells  ready  to 
burst ;  there  is  an  utter  inability  to  concentrate  the  faculties  to  any  one 
point  of  observation  or  of  reflexion  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  greedy  devouring 
in  the  gaze,  as  if  it  feared  any  object,  part,  or  particle  should  elude  its 
grasp,  yet  it  cannot  rest  on  any  one  part  or  particle,  smaller  or  greater 
object,  for  a  single  instant.     It  is  all  craving,  hungry  and  dissatisfied 
wonder.     The  Une,  or  rather  the  broad  sheet  of  wall,  partly  whitcne<l 
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by  the  moon,  and  cut  into  many  sharply  defined  shadows,  lifting  itself 
up  aloft  towards  the  sky,  which  stooped  down  to  embrace  it,  and  the 
absence  of  beginning  or  end,  no  point  from  which  the  vision  could  start 
in  direction  of  range,  wliile  the  eye  repeatedly  and  vainly  attempted 
such  a  process ;  and  more  than  all,  the  swelling  and  soaring  effect  on 
the  imagination  that  was  produced  in  the  alternations  of  clear,  pure, 
luminously  blue  sky,  and  the  dark  wall  by  the  uppermost  ranges  of  ar- 
cades :  O,  the  wondrous  and  delicious  beauty  of  that  moonlit  heaven 
when  it  is  thus  viewed !  The  light  is  thrown  back  into  vast,  vast  dis- 
tance kerCy  and  seems  there  hanging  within  your  tangible  grasp,  more 
calmly  and  gloriously  lustrous  in  either.  Reader,  reader !  create  such 
a  scene  in  your  imagination,  and  let  me  leave  you  to  bathe  your  sotfl, 
and  swim  and  sail  in  the  ecstasy  which  you  will  feel,  if  you  have  a  soul ! 
It  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  narrative  to  describe  the  build- 
ing, to  give  you  its  admeasurement,  &c. ;  if  I  had  carried  lines  and 
scales  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  dimensions,  I  should 
have  thought  no  more  of  them  than  if  they  had  been  sunk  "  where  fa- 
thom-line never  touch  the  ground."  I  will  tell  you  merely  that  the 
external  wall,  the  shell  of  the  roofless  building,  is  complete,  except  to- 
wards the  south-east,  where  there  is  a  huge  gap  firom  the  parapet  les- 
sening downwards,  and  a  narrow  strip  or  split  continued  from  it  to  a 
good  long  line,  through  which  a  keen  and  brilliant  ray  of  the  moon  cut 
with  singularly  beautiful  effect,  as  it  spread  its  length  out  on  the  area.  It 
allured  one  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  I  actually  did  stoop  to  touch  it.  But 
the  tiers  of  seats,  which  once  gave  accommodation  to  twenty  thousand 
spectators,  can  only  be  guessed  at  in  some  fragments  which  are  strewn 
about  the  area.  After  a  little  struggling,  and  a  trifle  of  shin  scraping, 
as  I  groped  my  way  through  what  seemed  to  l>e  a  line  of  vaults  broken 
and  obstructed  by  dilapidations,  (it  was  the  bridge  on  which  the  scats 
had  been  erected,  and  at  one  time  extended  around  and  in  grailatod 
heights  up  the  walls,)  I  found  means  to  exalt  myself  to  the  second 
range  of  arches,  openings,  windows  I  suppose  they  may  Ik?  called,  and 
there  stood  on  a  shelf  or  ledge  that  abutted  inwards  from  the  wall,  and 
leaning  on  what,  in  my  ignorance  of  architectural  technoUigy,  I  must 
designate  the  sill  of  the  \>'indowp,  gazwl  on  the  bay  of  Pola,  down  to 
the  left  on  the  flat  roofs  and  ribln^d  tilings  of  the  city — and  on  the  ves- 
sels, some  standing  out  in  the  light,  and  others  obscureil  in  the  dark- 
ness— then  outwards  far,  far  u{K)n  the  face  of  the  Adriatic,  where  I 
distinctly  saw,  blackening  up  from  the  waters,  my  roving  dwelling- 
place,  my  wandering  habitation,  my  K'loved  and  beautiful  home,  the 

A ,  the  happiest  home  I  ever  knew  !     I  thought  then,  and  I  yet 

think,  language  could  not  impress  pa|x»r,  nor  voice  give  to  the  oar  the 
enchanting  In'auty  of  that  view,  neither  is  the  world's  heart  nor  its 
wisdom  pliistic  and  capacious  enough  to  receive  it.  It  is  from  re- 
peated instances  of  this  pf)werlessness  of  the  thoughts  that  I  have  lieen 
leil  to  <iue,stion  the  writer  s  truth  who  has  "  written  poems  on  the  s\h.^ 
di'seriptive  of  the  scene  ainl  his  iinpres'^ions,  when  surveying  an  extra- 
onlinary  splendour  or  magnilieenee  of  nature  or  of  art,  unless  it  has 
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been  on  a  second,  tliinl,  fourth,  fiillli,  or  twentieth  visit ;  so  that  he 
might  then  suhdue  the  uproar  in  his  thoughts,  ami  assume  a  steadiness 
to  his  purpose ;  for  that  same  mental  and  constitutional  confonnation 
which  enables  him  to  take  impressions  so  deeply  and  so  vividly,  wilt 
effectually  bar  the  concentration  of  thought  which  is  necessary  in  writ- 
ing the  impressions  down.  I  grant  ye,  if  his  mind  be  of  foot-rule  an<l 
fidhom-line  quality,  his  aim  will  be  attained ;  but  it  is  not  of  such  1 
sgeak,  I  admit  that  striking  points  may  be  arranged  and  fastened  on 
the  mind  of  my  proper  man  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  only  on  a  recreation 
ofy  and  after  reflection  on,  the  past,  that  tlicse  have  been  combined  and 
giYen  to  the  world,  in  a  spirited,  energetic,  and  correct  picture  of  words. 
This,  I  am  sure,  is  the  case  with  myself  at  least ;  rapturous  confusion, 
intoxicated  bewilderment,  have  ever  been  my  sensations  while  the  ob- 
jects ¥rere  under  my  physical  gaze  ;  therefore  1  ever  look  on  "  written 
on  the  spot**  with  suspicion,  if  the  writing  l)e  true,  bold,  and  sharp  and 
deeply  cut.  "When  it  is  tame  and  duck-pondish,  it  passes  for  "  written 
on  the  spot^  with  me.  You  may  take  notes  if  you  please,  but  do  not 
call  that  "  written  on  the  spot."  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  in  error, 
and  appear  bigoted  in  thus  **  measuring  other  people's  com  by  my 
bushel.**  Possibly  there  are  some  spirits  who  can  take  a  soaring,  and 
yet  collected  flight,  where  I,  in  the  overwhelmingness  of  impressions,  in 
which  nothing  b  defined,  and  a  hundred  streams  rush  at  once  with  a 
crushing  and  devouring  influence  into  my  thoughts,  attempt  to  fly,  but 
my  wings  collapse  after  a  few  dull,  unmeaning  flappings. 

The  moon*s  fair  and  bright  face  was  fast  dimming  in  the  approach  of 
day,  a  fiercer  luminary  was  threatening  to  stare  her  into  pale  bashful- 
ness,  while  yet  I  lingered  there,  and  before  turning  to  leave  the  place, 
the  son  was  gilding  the  crests  of  the  Camiolan  mountains.  It  was 
necessary  now  to  retrace  our  course ;  and  I  was  surprised,  as  wc 
marched  along,  that  the  very  cautious  and  extremely  wary  Pietro  had 
been  in  no  hurry,  nor  expressed  the  least  impatience  at  the  delay — not 
a  ungle  "  Scio^  passed  his  lips  in  warning  :  this,  however,  I  attributed 
to  his  feeling  of  perfect  security. 

In  reapproaching  the  precipice  and  "  Dried  Font,"  the  guide  again 
directed  attention  to  it.  On  a  close  inspection,  I  discovered  that  the 
rim  or  lip  of  the  basin  contained  round  it  a  band  line  of  small  perfora- 
tions, and  at  once  saw  the  beautiful  effect  for  which  that  had  been  done 
when  the  basin  was  supplied  with  water,  which  was  not  thrown  into  it 
by  the  cascade,  but  descended  through  small  fissures  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  had  been  turned  off  by  some  process  from  the  main  stream 
above,  and  so  trickled  down  through  the  crevices.  From  the  basin  the 
overflow  through  the  perforations  must  have  descended  in  a  silvery 
shower  into  the  bed  of  the  cascade.  On  the  verge  of  the  overhanging 
ledge  above  the  font  a  moss-covered  stone  seat  still  occupied  the  place  which 
it  held  in  the  da^-s  of  that  rare  scene's  glory  and  beauty,  and  our  return 
course  showed  more  clearly  the  extraordinary  scenic  loveliness  which 
must  have  reigned  there  ;  but  some  remarks  of  Pietro  Camiso's  respect- 
ing a  talc  connected  with  this  Font  awakened  curiosity  and  inquiry. 
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Pietro  could  not  tell  the  tale  so  well  as  his  amico,  (I  forget  his  name, 
and  1  am  sorry  that  I  do ;  he  was  a  kind-hearted  and  clear-thougfated 
old  fellow.  Perhaps  the  name  will  come  hack  to  me  as  I  proceed.) 
"  Who  is  he  ?"  "  He  lives  in  the  cottage  under  the  ruins."  This  cot- 
tage had  escaped  my  ohservation ;  hut  now  there  it  was,  propped  against 
the  external  wall  of  the  mansion ;  three  of  its  sides  built  of  the  firagmenta, 
and  the  fourth  formed  by  the  ancient  mason-work — a  rough  excres- 
cence growing  from  it,  a  ^ngus  on  a  withered  trunk.  If  I  were  writ- 
ing to  make  a  book,  I  should  elaborate  a  description  of  this  cottage ; 
every  turn  and  mound  in  the  garden,  each  bend  of  the  stream ;  how  it 
was  there  hidden  by  a  climip  of  perfumy  shrubs,  how  there  the  slender 
branches  and  foliage  stooped  down  to  kiss  the  water  as  it  flitted  by 
them,  &c.  &c.,  for  they  are  all  as  clearly  before  my  eyes  on  this  2dif  .Ail^, 
1833,  as  they  were  on  the  morning  of  August  8/A,  1811.  And  if  ever 
I  could  hope  to  win  a  reader*8  ^proving  smile  by  scenic  description, 
certainly  it  would  be  this  one  that  I  should  select  to  exercise  my  skill 
upon ;  for  though  I  had  looked  on  many  before,  and  have  gazed  on  many 
since,  none  has  ever  called  up  similar  sensations  so  strongly.  It  was 
that  saddening  and  melancholy  pleasure  of  tracing  loveliness  and  ele- 
gance in  ruins,  the  reuniting  of  broken  and  disjointed  beauty,  the  reani- 
mating of  its  charms,  even  while  you  commiserate  its  death  and  wreck ; 
and  thought  would  sigh  as  it  revelled  through  the  recreations  of  memory. 
Ay,  Sir,  sigh,  for  we  can  sigh,  we  do  weep  in  delight.  But  the  at- 
tempt to  describe  would  exhibit  only  the  feebleness  of  written  words. 
This  I  have  felt  a  thousand  times.  In  tasking  myself  to  the  delineation 
of  what  my  eyes  had  looked  upon  as  grand  and  beautiful  in  scenic  na- 
ture, I  never  said  or  wTote  anything  that  was  more  than  a  mockery  of 
my  thoughts.  Though  I  confess  to  a  notion  that  the  naturally  adiqpted 
tone  of  a  capacious  (I  do  not,  by  that  word,  mean  boisterous)  voice, 
will  paint  better  than  brush  and  colours  will  do.* 

Now,  pass  on,  if  you  please,  across  the  old  bed  of  the  stream  at  this 
point,  and,  a  few  steps  more,  enter  the  ruins  of  the  chateau,  under  the 
architrave  of  a  dilapidated  window ;  destruction  has  facilitated  aocess, 
it  has  removed  all  barriers  of  bolts,  locks,  and  doors.  You  may  walk 
in  with  a  little  clambering  over  the  heaps ;  but  look  first  along  tiie  line 
of  wall,  and  all  that  remains  of  its  architectural  design  and  beauty.  Is 
it  a  work  of  Palladio  ?  I  should  so  thmk  it,  though  I  cannot  show 
that  he  ever  visited  Istria,  or  that  his  genius  threw  its  splendours  across 
the  Adriatic,  in  a  plan  which  others  executed  while  he  lived.  No,  there 
is  a  date  which  marks  that  portion  of  the  erection  at  least  to  have  taken 
place  nearly  a  century  after  the  marshalling  of  his  self-superintended 
triumphs — MDCLxin.  There  is  yet  the  partial  blackening  of  the  smoke, 
as  if  a  current  of  air  had  just  now  brushed  it  across  the  numbers,  which 
themselves  look  not  a  month  old.     In,  press  through  the  rank  weeds  ; 


*  But  we  have  "  changed  all  this"  in  England ;  which  is  one  cause 
of  our  not  perceiving  how  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  produced  such 
wonderful  effects  as  are  ascribed  to  it. — P.V. 
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ay  grow  in  rough  and  rude  luxuriance  alK)ut  tlio  whole  extent  of  tl;(* 
closure,  forcing  themselves  between  the  fragment:),  and  clipping  and 
mtwining  them  in  fellowship.  Here,  mount  on  this  cemented  mass ; 
it  is  but  a  stretchy  step ;  here,  hence  the  eye  may  range  over  the  whole. 
Yoa  cannot  spring  up  ?  Give  me  your  hand  then — now.  Stop,  what 
means  this  ?  A  cross  cut  deeply  in  the  face  of  the  marble,  and  as  fresh 
as  if  the  chisel  had  wrought  on  it  but  yesterday.  A  memento  !  surely 
not  a  tombstone  ?  There  is  a  meaning  for  this ;  we  may  know  it  soon, 
periu^.  Hi^yptness  may  once  have  found  a  home  here.  Wealth  and 
abondanoe,  certainly,  have  been  residents ;  perhaps  luxury,  or  splendour 
without  luxury,  for  time  and  fire  have  not  effaced  the  gorgery  entirely. 
Tou  can  trace,  even  now,  the  dim  remains  of  the  fresco  which  orna- 
mented the  walls  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  story  that  beauti- 
liil  head,  looking  back,  as  if  flying  in  fear,  belongs ;  there  is  a  hand,  too, 
pooring  water  from  an  amphora  down  on  a  foot,  the  sandal  of  which  is 
loosened,  on  another  compartment,  and  the  foot  and  hand  belong  to  two 
diflerent  sexes.  No,  this  is  not  a  Palladio,  nor  the  architecture  of  his 
disciples,  for  that  long  line  of  wall  is  broken  by  a  recess,  in  the  fashion 
of  an  oriel  window,  containing  remnants  of  what  we  usually  call  gothic 
shafts.  At  least  I  can  remember  nothhig  in  the  works  of  Palladio  or  his 
disciples  in  which  that  style  of  building  is  adopted.  Elsewhere  that 
golden  ray  from  the  moming*s  sun  would  be  cheering  in  its  effect ;  but 
here,  on  this  fire-haggarded  and  time-shaken  monument  of  calamity,  it 
seems  to  scoff,  and  stands  a  derisive  laugh  at  misery.  Or,  reader,  did 
yoa  ever  see  that  slowly-moving  or  moveless  smile,  which  curls  the  lip, 
and  paks  the  cheek,  and  makes  paleness  wan,  while  the  heart  beneath 
is  breaking  ?  I  have  seen  it.  Like  it  is  the  sun-light  on  that  wall. 
Or  is  it  not  the  ray  of  a  prosperous  star,  which  shines  too  late  to  cheer, 
for  the  temple  of  hope  is  in  ruins,  and  hc^eds  not,  for  it  cannot  feel  the 
warmth  now  ?  But  liker,  far  liker  is  it  to  the  bland  smile  and  courte- 
ous glance  that  drop  on  the  intended  victim — which  sport  and  shine 
to  mask  the  bleakness  of  a  corrupted  thought  and  callous  treachery. 
The  portion  of  the  building  in  which  we  now  stand  wa.<*  probably 
the  Atria  to  that  hall,  which,  from  its  size,  and  the  vestiges  of  pro- 
fuse decoration,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  was  once  magnificent,  and  echoed 
the  laugh  oif  revelry,  and  reflected  the  glor}'  of  eyes  which  dazzle<l 
each  other  with  beauty  and  gay  lustre.  Now,  how  sad ;  rendered 
ten  times  more  sad  by  these  torn  records  of  its  former  splendour. 
See,  jutting  from  the  crevice,  between  that  charred  beam  and  the  wall 
i^'hich  clips  it,  a  single  scarlet  flower  contrasts  its  fresh  youth  and  love- 
liness with  the  blacknesi  of  the  wood.  It  is  one  sole,  pure,  and  healthy 
things  smiling  in  the  midst  of  an  enduring  pestilence,  unconscious  of 
the  death  which  looks  upon  and  surrounds  it.  It  is  a  fair  hope-light 
that  gleams  to  cheer  the  storm-tossed  spirit ;  or  a  guileless  child  keep- 
ing the  vigil  during  the  sleep  of  groups  of  desperate  men,  fatigfued  with 
ruffian  toU.  It  is  a  little  bright  star,  shining  singly  and  solitarily  in 
the  sky  all  night.  And  who  would  pluck  it  ?  Do  not  touch  it ;  here 
let  it  stay,  and  live  and  die :  it  beautifies  desolation,  and  desolation 
worships  it.  s 
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It  is  not  likely  that  this  survey,  cursory  as  it  was,  should  dinmush 
the  denre  to  know  the  history  of  ^  place ;  and  Fietro  Camiso^s  re* 
peated  ejaculations  of  ^'' pauvretti^  having  reference  to  the  persons 
whose  calamitous  fate  was  connected  with  the  ruins,  the  cottage  of  his 
amioo  was  now  the  object  to  which  we  turned  our  eyes.  The  door  by 
which  the  ground-floor  apartments  were  entered,  was  closed;  but  a 
flight  of  rude  stone  steps  led  exteriorly  to  the  upper  chambers,  the  por- 
tal of  which,  as  we  began  to  ascend,  opened,  and  a  most  vanenible  look- 
ing man,  with  a  head  of  flowing  hair  that  was  as  white  as  the  mow  on 
the  Camiolan  alps,  hailed  us  with  a  clear-toned,  a  kind-toned  *^  Buoiio 
Giomo,**  closing  a  volume  at  the  same  moment,  and  retaining  it,  with 
the  finger  mark,  in  his  hand,  as  most  cheerfully  he  welcomed  us. 
While  he  and  Fietro  were  buned  in  setting  black  bread,  goat*s  milk, 
and  cheese,  and  some  delectable  purple  grapes  before  us,  I  koked  at  the 
old  man  a  request  of  permission  to  open  the  book,  which  now  lay  on 
a  stool.  ^*  Si,  signior,  m.**  It  was  the  ^  Gierusaleme  Liberato,**  and 
I  commenced  forthwith,  at  the  opening  stanza,  and  troUed  out,  with 
^bad  emphasis  aud  bad  discretion." 

^  Canto  Tarme  pietose,  6  11  Cajntano, 

Che  gran*  sepolcro  libero  de  Christo ." 

The  old  man  caught  the  words,  threw  down  the  grapes,  ci^Miced  a  bowl 
of  milk,  ran  to  me  and  smacked  my  cheeks  with  half  a  dozen  kisses, 
and  continued  the  theme,  while  arranging  the  eatables  and  drinkables, 
virith  enthusiasm  flashing  eyes ;  and  so  through  our  repast,  which  vras 
as  heartily  accepted,  as  it  was  most  freely  offered ;  and  from  this  rare 
old  man — ^he  was  an  Istrian  peasant,  truly  the  son  of  an  ostler — I  heard 
the  history  of  ''  The  Dried  Font." 

The  communicated  facts  did  not  refer  back  to  the  period  when  the 
nuuision  was  erected,  nor  to  the  time  the  hand  of  art  was  employed  to 
decorate  the  natural  formation  of  the  Font ;  but  a  Impend  had  long 
existed  in  the  family  of  Oschiaro,  to  whom  the  chateau  and  its  domains 
had  for  centuries  bel(mged,  which  pronounced  the  failure  of  the  line, 
and  extinction  of  the  name,  on  the  drying  up  of  that  Font.  The  last 
Count  Oschiaro  had  an  only  son,  who,  with  unusual  comeliness  of  per- 
son, combined  the  rarer  graces  of  quick  impressibility,  which  were 
nurtured  by  a  cultivated  intellect ;  but  there  was  in  him  that  corporeal 
delicacy,  on  which  an  ardency  of  feeling,  when  it  was  aroused  by  the 
insensibility  or  injustice  of  others,  shook  vrith  a  violence  that  threat- 
eaed  early  ruin.  By  the  boisterous,  those  whose  knowledge  of  him 
was  limited  to  that  surface  which  was  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  tenour 
of  his  way,  he  was  regarded  rather  as  a  being  whom  they  might  juty ; 
the  better  of  them  compassionated  his  weakness,  and  sought  him  only 
with  the  demeanour  of  protectors ;  others  despised  him  as  imbecile, 
and  anticipatively  viewed  him  as  their  prey.  Miscalculating  his  evi- 
dences of  gentleness,  the  disposition  to  retire  vrithin  himself,  the  yield- 
ing of  his  manner,  these  were  sometimes  encouraged  to  advance  beyond 
the  limits  of  endurance.     Then  rqse  the  hitherto  subdued  elements  of 
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Us  Batoei  which  transfonned  the  feeble  and  fira^k  youth  into  a 
giant ;  the  banting  of  the  ttonn  caused  the  insolent  intruders  to  start 
bade  amaied  at  the  strength  which  thej  had  derided,  affecting,  while 
they  retreated  from  it,  atill  to  make  it  a  jest  They  found  that  though 
he  shivered  and  shrank  from  the  breeze,  he  would  oppose  and  battle 
with  the  tempest,  though  the  encounter  must  destroy  hinu  Few 
axonnd  him  were  formed  for  companionship  with  such  a  being ;  and 
Ins  life  was  passed  in  pursiatBi  and  pleasures  which  were  strangely  op- 
posite to  those  to  which  their  tastes  allured  them.  But  who  coidd  be 
more  beloved  than  he  was  by  all  who  sought  fellowship  with  him,  or 
who  looked  to  him  for  protection !  ^'  The  best  of  his  name  was  the 
last  of  his  race,*^  is  to  this  hour  the  melanchdy  dirge  of  the  grand- 
duldren  of  those  who  remembered  Count  Lucio.  He  was  happy  in 
the  h^ipiness  which  he  saw  in,  and  imparted  to,  others.  The  wounds 
of  diasention  were  healed  by  his  hand ;  and  his  arbitration  in  disputes 
oent  the  reconciled  paxties  away  pleased  with  each  other,  and  almost 
glad  that  they  had  quarrelled,  because  that  had  enabled  them  to  feel 
Signior  Lucio*s  benign  interference.  The  natural  goodness  of  his  heart, 
the  free  giving  boxmty  of  his  spirit,  had  enjoyed  the  singular — oh,  most 
rare,  rare  blessing  of  living  on,  and  growing  up,  through  youth  to 
manhood,  unperverted. 

An  orj^um  gpjrl,  daughter  of  a  former  comrade  and  oft-tried  friend 
of  Count  Oschiaro,  had  been  bequeathed  by  her  dying  father  to  his 
cfaaige.  She  was  tiien  in  early  girlhood,  blooming  in  all  the  promise 
of  fbtore  loveliness,  and  she  never  learnt  how  beautiful  she  was ;  she 
was  like  a  gentle  flower  that  now  stoops,  now  lifts  its  head  upon  its 
slender  stem,  unconscious  of  its  form  or  the  exquisite  charm  of  its  tints, 
retiring  and  placid  as  though  it  would  wish  to  live  unseen  but  by  fairy 
ojes.  With  her  stature  grew,  and  that  unconsciously,  what  at  first 
was  the  tenderness  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  uflR?ctIoa,  between  Mclaza 
and  Ludo.  Unconscious  on  her  part,  at  least,  for  though  she  knew 
herself  to  be,  by  her  dead  father's  interference,  betrothed  to  Count 
Jeldaz,  the  quiet  cheerfulness  of  her  thoughts  was  never  broken  by  any 
aneasiness  as  the  time  approached  when  he  should  be  expected  to  arrive 
to  claim  and  carry  her  away  as  his  bride.  She  had  not  dwelt  upon  it. 
She  was  too  innocent  to  dream  of  sorrow ;  but  the  sadness  which  she 
oftentimes  saw  clouding  Lucio*s  bnm',  calling  up  her  sympathy,  drew 
from  him  the  declaration,  and  imparted  to  her  that  knowledge  which 
at  once  chilled  her  with  the  sense  of  reality.  It  was  about  a  month 
before  he  did  come,  that  a  courier  from  Fium^  arrived  at  the  mansion 
vnth  a  packet  from  the  Count  Jeldaz  to  Count  Oschiaro,  announcing  his 
intention  to  be  there  on  a  stated  day ;  another  also,  containing  a  few 
words,  and  a  present  of  rich  jewels  for  Melaza,  which  she  received  in 
pale  and  trembling  silence:  and  after  standing  for  a  few  minutes 
gazing  at  the  packet,  from  which  she  seemed  to  shrink,  holding  it  for- 
ward as  if  she  wished  the  messenger  to  take  it  from  her  again,  she 
hastily  quitted  the  room  and  its  occupants,  the  Count  and  the  messenger, 
without  speaking  or  looking  off  the  packet.     Ilcr  guardian  smiled  at 
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this,  attributing  it  to  the  perturbation  of  maiden  bashfulness ;  and 
speedily  dispatched  the  messenger  vfith  promises  of  honouring,  wel- 
come, &c.  Lucio  was  made  aware  of  the  visit  of  the  courier  only  as 
he  saw  him  spurring  on  the  road  to  Lisignan,  where  the  bark  lay  in 
waiting  to  bear  him  back  to  Fiume.  As  Melaza,  he  found,  had  quitted 
the  chateau,  he  sought  her  through  the  gardens,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
precipice,  found  her  lying  motionless  and  cold  on  the  ground,  her  head 
resting  on  the  stone  seat,  on  the  ledge  overhanging  the  Font  Hie 
blood  had  trickled  on  the  seat  from  her  brow,  which  had  struck  Hbe 
stone  as  she  fell.  There  she  lay,  with  the  crushed  up  packet  suspended 
from  her  pale  fingers,  which  were  entangled  in  the  silken  strings  which 
enwrapped  it.  ^*  Melaza,  Melaza  !'*  he  groaned  as  he  raised  her,  and 
then  drew  her  towards  the  stream,  and  there  sprinkled  her  forehead  and 
face  with  the  cold  drops,  which  recalled  her  breathing ;  and  the  first 
impression  of  returning  sense  was  a  bitter  smile  which  broke  into  a 
bubbUng  sigh.  From  that  moment  she  fast  withered;  and  Lucio*8 
melancholy  gave  way  to  deeper  sadness ;  and  long,  long  intervals  of 
silence.  Morning,  noon,  and  evening  they  walked  together  to  that 
spot,  to  stand  gazing,  as  they  bent  over  it,  on  their  images  reflected  in 
the  translucent  and  liquid  mirror  beneath  them ;  and  scarcely  any  other 
word  was  interchanged,  save  those  ever  repeated  names,  "Melaza!" 
**  Lucio !" 

Reader,  were  you  ever  immersed  in  an  unconquerable  grief,  while 
the  sounds  of  mirth  and  the  joyousness  of  festivity  rang  in  your  ears  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  your  irrepressible  sighs  echoed  by  a  shout  of 
laughter  ?  you  will  know  that  your  grief  receives  no  anodyne  from 
such  sounds.  With  what  howling  mockery  must  they  have  rung  on 
t':e  ears  of  Melaza,  who,  at  early  morning's  da^-n  heard  the  bustle  of 
preparation,  the  joyful  anticipations  and  cheerful  welcomings  of 
gathering  hundreds,  as  she  lay  in  her  chamber,  and  felt  herself  the 
victim  about  to  be  immolated  in  the  cause  for  which  all  this  busy, 
mirth-teeming  uproar  and  sparkling  pleasure  was  elicited  !  But  she 
arose,  and  passively  received  the  aid  of  her  attendants,  as  they  orna- 
mented her  for  the  sacrifice,  and  mingled  the  labour  with  their  glee, 
chirping  their  hopes  and  wishes  the  while.  She  descended  among  the 
patrician  guests,  many  of  whom  had  already  arrived  to  honour  the  day. 
The  first  glare  of  the  gsiiety  and  splendour  stunned  her  faculties,  and 
she  stood  gazing  in  the  silence  of  stupefaction,  as  the  voices  of  congratu- 
lation dropped  on  her  unheeding  and  unlistening  ears.  Her  guardian 
prompted  her  replies  to  the  glittering  throng,  which  she  uttered  in  little 
words,  so  faint,  they  had  scarcely  disturljed  a  gossamer  had  it  fbated 
within  the  circumflexion  of  her  breath.  The  woe-begone  smile  that 
fluttered  on  her  lips  faded — faded  into  marble  composure,  as  the  looks 
and  tones  of  encouragement  to  gladness  met  her  on  every  side.  Alas ! 
they  deemed  it  timid,  sinking,  maiden  bashfulness  in  her ;  they  saw 
not  that  neither  thought  nor  will  was  in  the  few  faint  words  that  floated 
from  her  lips  and  died  within  the  circle  of  her  breath.  To  task  the 
features,  tongue,  and  frame  to  mingle  in  plcajiurcs,  wliile  every  pulsation 
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of  the  heart  is  a  throb  of  misery,  is  only  mockery  of  their  anguish ; 
and  every  word  which  would  tell  the  victim  to  forget,  does  but  cause  the 
grief  to  cling  with  closer  enfolding.  Oh,  bid  the  sightless  eyes  revel 
and  range  over  forms  and  scenes  of  beauty !  bid  the  one  in  chained  and 
fettered  limba  laugh  at  restraints  and  freely  dance ! — ^bid  the  exhausted 
frame  be  agile  as  the  forest  fawns ;  and  plunge  the  wretch  that  faints 
with  feverish  bmming  in  streams  of  fire ;  when  the  concentrated  heat 
rashes  to  the  brain  and  leaves  the  heart  an  icicle — so  in  the  midst  of  the 
sf^endid  array  which  encompassed  Melaza  and  mocked  her  misery,  her 
thongfats  roamed  o*er  a  waste 

"  Of  blighted  hopes  and  flowers  decayed ; — 
Leafless  and  idl  their  perfume  gone, — 

A  limitless,  unchanging  shade. 

Lit  by  no  cheering  ray ; — not  one  !" 

And  beware,  ye  wise,  ye  gravely  consoling,  how  ye  intrude ;  leave 
such  8ui!ering  to  loneliness ;  for  solitude  is  its  sole  relief;  or  sigh  and 
weep  with  it,  if  ye  would,  can,  sympathize.  It  will  partially,  and 
more  and  more  forget  itself,  in  seeking  to  alleviate  the  pain  which  your 
sympathy  evinces.  Come,  cavillers,  or  else  show  me  a  sounder,  a  truer 
system  of  philosophy. 

The  whole  road  from  the  mansion  down  to  Cape  Fromontorio  and  to 
Lisignan,  was  animated  with  groups  of  holiday  expectants,  and  the  pas- 
sing of  messengers,  who  carried,  every  half  hour,  reports  from  thoso 
who  were  stationed  to  watch  from  the  outstretching  cape,  up  the  Gulf 
of  Ilnm^,  for  the  ^proach  of  the  galley,  which  at  first  appeared  a  dot 
OD  the  water ;  and  now  moved  along  on  the  smooth,  sun-planished  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  by  the  even  stroke  of  sixty  oars,  dipping,  rising,  flash- 
ing, and  falling  in  unison :  the  white  sails  slumbering  in  minute  fits,  as 
the  soiall  breeze  kissed  them, — and  the  rich  carving  and  gilding  of  the 
prow,  sparkling  in  the  reflection  of  the  crispy  foam,  whose  white  curls 
took,  in  reciprocation,  the  yellow  hue.     ITie  first  intelligence  of  tho 
galley  being  in  sight,  callcnl  forth  a  cheer,  wliich  was  tossed  from  group 
to  group  on  the  road,  and  <leposited  in  the  mansion,  where  all,  with  one 
impulse,  received  and  echoed  it :  all — except  owe— one  on  whose  fore- 
bead,  face,  neck,  and  limbs,  as  the  sound  struck  her,  the  dew  of  hope- 
lessness and  dismay  hung  in  drops,  and  glistened  out  from  the  deathy 
wamiess  of  her  cheeks.     Where  was  Lucio?     He  had  avoided  the 
scene ;  his  presence  would  have  accunmlated  her  sufferings,  as  she 
watched  the  misery  which  he  could  not  conceal.     Yet,  as  the  messen- 
gers arrived  with  tidings  of  tlie  nearer,  yet  nearer  approach  of  the  gal- 
ley, it  was  observed  that  Melaza  lost  much  of  her  agitation.     She 
seemed  to  concentrate  all  her  faculties  as  if  commanding  them  to  the 
ceremonious  duties  on  which  she  was  shortlv  to  enter :  a  coUectcdncss 
of  thoughts  to  one  fixed  purpose — as  if  she  had  suddenly  become  sen- 
sible that  she  was  mistress,  or  the  worshipped  queen  of  tho  festivities  ; 
still  she  was  silent,  pale,  and  smilcless. 

Tlie  pouring  in  of  tho  different  streams  of  holiday  guests  and  gazc*rs, 
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from  every  point,  down  to  the  Marina  at  Pola,  and-^ie  tram^Hiig  of  ct* 
parisoned  steeds,  some  of  which  were  led  by  the  attendants,  forespoht 
the  entrance  of  Count  Jeldazs  magnificent  galley  into  the  port;  ibI 
now  the  pealing  cannon,  uprising  above  the  shouts  of  the  multitode,n* 
dulated  into  Melaza's  ears  the  intelligence  that  his  ibot  had  kissed  tiii 
shore.     Count  Jeldaz  and  his  retinue  mounted  the  waiting  steeds,  lai 
the  whole  formed  into  a  long  line  of  procession,  through  the  street  wUck 
led  eastward  from  the  city.     A  gallant  gentleman  he  looked,  in  all  tilt 
consciousness  of  admiration  and  brilliance  of  hope  awaiting  bliss.    At 
they  passed  along  near  that  house,  which  is  now  tenantless  and  in  miiHi 
as  you  turn  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  crowd 
paused,  numbers  took  off  their  hats  and  set  up  a  shout  of  ^Yivar 
Count  Jeldaz,  turning,  looked  upwards,  and  lifting  his  plumed  capdk^ 
bowed  to  a  youth  who  stood  in  the  balcony,  as  to  him  the  people's  re* 
spectful  tokens  of  gratulation  were  offered.     The  youth  uncovend, 
seemingly  unconscious  that  he  did  so,  for  he  did  not  return  the  saluta- 
tion of  Count  Jeldaz,  but  waved  his  hand  to  the  people.    ^^  Who  is  that  f* 
the  Count  inquired.     "  The  Lady  Melaza's  brother."     "  Her  brother  P 
**  It  is  the  young  Count  Lucio,**  said  one  who  held  the  bridle  rein  of 
the  horse  on  which  Count  Jeldaz  rode.     '^  Ha !  her  foster  brother,  yoa 
mean ;  he  seems  a  feeble  and  sickly  youth,  and  not  overborne  with  joy 
at  seeing  me,  his  new  brother."     There  was  a  sneer  implied  in  his  man- 
ner of  speaking  these  words,  which  caused  the  same  person  (^  it  was 
myself,"  said  the  old  man,)  to  reply,  **  the  Signior  Lucio  Oschiaro  is  te 
best  of  all  the  many  good  that  had  been  named  Oschiaro,** — and  all 
aroxmd  echoed  the  shout  of  "  Viva,  viva  Signior  Lucio  I"     "  He  shows 
cold  courtesy  to  one  who  might  reasonably  expect  a  w^armer  from  the 
brother  of  my        of  the  Lady  Melaza.     Perhaps  he  is  imwilling  to  lose 
his  sister*s  society."     "  It  may  be  your  Lordship  judges  rightly,"  said  a 
restless-eyed  gentleman,  the  Signior  Goznia,  who  rode  by  the  side  of 
the  Count,  "  I  have  known  such  friendships,  and  they  would  not  laugh 
a  ben  venuto  to  a  third  participator."     "  This  boy  is  garlanded  with  the 
praises  and  good  will  of  these  about  us.     How  much  further  and  singly 
closer  the  sympathy  prevails,  perhaps  I  may  learn — in  time ;"  and  the 
Count  here  became  silent,  or  uttered  occasionally  a  courteous  remark 
to  those  near  him,  till,  having  passed  the  avenues  through  that  division 
of  the  grounds  and  g^ardens  which  led  to  the  portico  of  the  chateau,  he 
paused,  and  descended  from  his  steed.     The  steps  were  occupied  by 
ranges  of  courtly  guests,  in  rows  of  smiling  faces,  nodding  plumes,  and 
sumptuous  robes ;  and  the  instant  his  foot  had  left  the  stirrup,  the  ac- 
clamation of  voices,  and  a  peal  of  music,  rent  the  air.     He  ascended  the 
steps,  bowing  gracefully  on  either  side,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  atria 
was  received  in  the  arms  of  Count  Oschiaro,  who  led  him  on  through 
the  vestibule,  and  between  another  double  line  of  animated  beauty  and 
human  splendour,  on  towards  the  recess,  in  which  the  Lady  Melaza 
stood,  grasping  fitfully  with  the  white  fingers  of  her  left  hand,  a  veil, 
which,  suspended  from  her  head,  fell  down  on  that  arm.     "  Your  bride, 
my  Lord,"  were  the  only  half-choked  words  uttered  by  Count  Oschiaro, 
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the  tears  fast  rolled  down  his  cheeks.     Jeldaz  took  the  disengaged 
pMBive  hand  in  his,  and  suddenly  dropt  it,  starting  as  if  the  touch 
<^illed  him ;  hut  he  resumed  his  complacency,  and  smiling,  again 
it,  and  rang^  his  eyes  over  her  form,  and  surveyed  her  from  head 
t»  Ibot  with  cold  surprise.     After  a  few  ceremonial  words  to  her,  which 
AMI  no  other  reply  than  a  faintly  hoarse    *'  My  Lord,**  he  turned,  and 
iNnred  with  his  well-chiselled  smile,  as  he  glanced  on  every  side,  and 
the  gay  assemhly ;  and  speaking  to  the  tear-eyed  Count  Oschiaro, 
•*  She  is  fair."     "  As  the  enshrined  at  Florence,  Count  Jeldaz." 
*>  And  quite  as  cold,**  he  replied ;    ^'  I  thought  I  touched  the  marble 
ivlien  I  raised  that  hand,  save  that  the  stone  is  not  so  dewy  dead.**  *•*•  Her 
maHi^"  timidity.**     ^*  Belike,  my  Lord, — much  bliss  to  me  this  clayey 
igfxee  promises,**  muttered  Count  Jeldaz.     ^*  But  you  have  a  son,  my 
Loid ;  shall  I  not  hail  him  as  my  friend  ?  is  he  not  here  among  the 
guests  r*     Sweeping  the  assembly  with  his  eye,  as  if  in  search  of  him  ; 
but  glsndng  more  keenly  into  Melaza*s  face,  as  if  to  detect  the  expres- 
lion  which  this  allusion  to  Lucio  occasioned ;  but  no  change  could  be 
■uurked ;  not  a  quiver  of  the  lips,  nor  a  flicker  of  the  eyelids,  gave  token 
fliat  tiie  words  were  heard  by  her.     **  My  son  has  not,  of  late,  mingled 
in  oar  festivities ;  his  pleasures  are  more  with  his  own  thoughts ;  but 
he  wUijoin  us  soon.  I  doubt  not.     The  sickness  of  a  friend  in  the  city 
eaDed  1dm  from  us.**     *^  It  must  be  a  firm  friendship,  indeed,  my  Lord, 
Aat  allures  a  youth  from  the  presence  and  smiles  of  such  an  assemblage 
of  beanty.**     ^*  I  know  not  that  he  appreciates  these  assemblages  as  we 
do,  Count  Jeldaz, — ^we — ay,  we  I  say,  for  I  have  still  youth*s  fervour  of 
admiration  for  them ;  he  dwells,  as  I  before  told  you,  within  himself. 
The  silken  chains  have  failed  to  fetter  him.**     Nor  was  it  till  evening, 
amid  the  glittering  of  the  crystal  lamps,  that  Lucio  was  seen  among  the 
lereUers,  where  so  many  faces,  rich  and  joyous,  looking  all  as  if  no  sor- 
row dwelt  on  earth ;  and  forms,  in  order  marshalled,  stood,  waiting 

**  Impatient  for  the  music's  clang, — 

It  struck  !— on  a  hundred  feet  upsprang 

Elastic  forms,  in  buoyant  motion, 

Like  billows  bright  on  the  sunny  ocean. 

They  waved,  and  swept,  and  wheeFd,  and  curled, 

Like  beings  of  some  other  world ; 

Or  scattered  iris  tints  at  play ; 

Or  things  that  floated  life  away 

To  soimds  that  bade  the  corporate  frame 
Be  evanescent,  and  dissolve 

Into  etherial,  hurtless  flame  ; 
Yet  warm  with  life ;  and  each  revolve 

Of  figure,  showed  the  dancing  eye, — 
The  glowing  cheek, — ^the  bosom  fair, 

Which  ne*er  had  heaved  with  sorrow*s  sigh, — 
The  brow  that  ne'er  was  pressed  by  care.*** 

*  I  have  put  quotation  marks  to  these  lines,  lest  I  should  be  charged 
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But  is  not  hLs  pleasure  far  greater,  who  stands  a  looker  oa  at  tIaK 
motioned  beauty  ?  Whose  watching  eye  follows  the  silken  feeti  ii 
they  noiseless  bound  from  the  floor,  which  they  seem  to  kiss,  coquetting 
with  their  own  delight ;  or  fancy  them  two  tiny,  fairy  ski£&,  i^portiqg 
on  the  gently  undulated  lake,  and  wooing  the  perfumed  breexe,  wUdi 
sings  through  their  gossamer  tackle,  and  fans  their  sails  of  film.  Or 
like  the  serene  and  soundless  flight  of  birds,  with  winnowy  wing,  flut- 
tering a  moment  in  rapture,  and  then  skimming  the  air  with  unrufBed 
pinions.  It  b  thence  the  spiritualized  grace  of  motion  is  made  visibfei, 
and  throws  the  gazer  into  an  entrancing  dream, — and  flaahes  before  die 
eyes  of  his  imagination  many  a  gleam  of  dazzling  brightness,  which  h 
invisible  to  the  dancers  themselves — they  are  but  dancers. 

Alone  and  apart  Lucio  stood,  and  saw  in  all  nothing  but  a  whirling 
mass  of  vapours.  The  clouds  exhaling  from  the  benumbed  sadness  of 
his  heart  threw  their  thick  mists  before  his  eyes.  The  Count  Jeldai, 
with  winning  courtesy,  participated  every  where,  and  with  all  the  pas- 
sing jocundity,  seemingly  forgetful  of  his  silent  bride,  but  occaidainally 
casting  a  cheerful  and  confiding  glance  towards  the  alcove  in  which 
she  sat,  while  Lucio  ornamented  its  outline.  Lucio  saw  it  not,  but 
other  eyes  frequently  accompanied  the  busy  and  inquisitive  direction  of 
Signior  Gfoznia*s  looks,  which  were  ever  and  anon  sent  towards  Malaia 
and  Lucio,  at  each  turn  in  the  dance's  figure.  The  revelry  was  at  the 
highest,  when  by  that  clear  communion  of  two  souls  which  reciprocate 
their  wordless  sympathies,  Lucio  and  Malaza,  unobserved  as  they  sup- 
posed, quitted  the  hall  and  descended  to  the  gardens,  then  walked  to  the 
Font ;  there,  in  the  clear,  cloudless  blue  of  the  night  they  stood — silent 
— gazing  on  their  reflected  images  in  the  dark  and  shining  mirror  be- 
neath them.  The  faint  and  sorrowful  smile  changed  to  a  quiver  of  the 
lip,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  on  the  shadowy  form  which  his  arm  encircled, 
and  he  kissed  the  thin  and  pale  fingers  as  they  drooped  over  his  shoulder 
against  which  her  face  was  leaning ;  they  seemed  touched  with  only  the 
last  lingering  flutter  of  existence. 

"  Ah !  if,  when  thou  art  gone  thyself,  Melaza,  that  precious  image 
would  here  remain  ;  if  that  liquid  glass  would  still  reflect,  as  it  does 
now,  thy  angel  form,  my  days,  and  they  will  be  but  few,  would  pass 
even  like  this  hour,  in  raptured  sadness ;  until  this  life  dissolved  ia 
thought,  should,  as  a  bead  of  dew,  exhale  and  upwards  soar,  still  cling- 
ing to  and  embracing  the  memory  of  thee,  up  to  a  dwelling  with  some 
bright,  distant  star,  that  holds  its  course  in  yonder  blue  ethereal  sea. 
Till  then,  this  spot  should  be  my  place  of  rest.  Here  I  would  sit,  and 
hope  for  heaven,  and,  think  not  that  thou  awhile  from  me  art  riven. 
I  would  talk  with  it,  as  it  were  with  thee,  with  thy  dear  self;  and  as  I 
breathed  into  thy  listening  ear,  the  voice  of  fancy  would  answer  me  in 


with  plagiary ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  my  own  property ;  though  they 
may  have  been  seen  in  type  by  some  half  dozen  people  in  the  wide 
world ;  but  I  am  quite  safe :  not  one  of  that  half  dozen  remembers 
where, — P.  V. 
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Aj  own  soft  silvery  tones,  with  none  to  disturb,  none,  oh !  none  other 
I  Id  puiake  the  converse ;  and  I  should  feel  thy  breath  still  gently  fan 
;  1^  hee^  then  should  I  dream  myself  to  eternal  repose,  and  with  the 
Mmii  be  most  blest** 

The  parting  lips  of  Melaza  gave  passage  to  the  thin  and  trembling 
%h  tliiKt  flattered  from  her  bosom :  but  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sound 
if  minniiring  word  was  in  that  sigh,  but  she  turned  her  swimming 
up  to  the  star-lit  heaven,  as  if  she  sought  that  dwelling  to  which 
Ts  words  had  pointed,  or  looked  a  prayer  that  heaven  would  close 
in  a  long  last  sleep  of  mortality.  So  she  stood  during  the  pause 
8  voice ;  and  as  his  murmuring  accents  rung  again  upon  her 
she  bowed  her  head  again  upon  its  resting  place,  and  the  tear- 
lids  sunk  down  over  her  balls  of  sight.  The  mournful  accents 
melody  to  her ;  they  were  the  only  sounds  which  earth  or  earthly 
tUngs  ooold  yield  to  wake  in  her  one  wish  to  live. 

**  Oh !  may  we  not,  Melaza,  Melaza  !**  and  he  drew  her  more  closely 
to  him,  trembling  while  he  spoke  :  **  may  we  not  fly  to  some  far  se- 
dndod  isle,  before  that  dreadful  blow  fall,  that  must  crush  into  utter 
daikuess  the  little  ray  of  bliss ;  which  must  change  every  flower  here 
to  file  and  poisonous  weeds ;  which  must  leave  us  to  the  desolating 
■way  of  woe,  that  dries  up  the  heart,  and  leaves  it  to  crumble  in  the 
dost  of  misery  ?  To  what  a  waste  and  wilderness  will  it  transform 
ffab  paradise,  in  which,  like  weeping  spirits,  we,  each  hand  in  hand, 
have  walked,  beguiled  into  bliss  by  our  companionship  of  sorrow  which 
drank  happiness  out  of  the  cup  of  grief,  and  fed  on  sweets  from  thorns ! 
Is  this  to  be  our  parting  hour  ?  Can  this  be  the  last  time  I  may  gaze 
on  thee,  thou  drooping  angel  flower  ?**  The  whole  frame  of  Melaza 
■faifered  as  she  feebly,  oh !  so  feebly  spoke  !  it  was  the  plaining  of  a 
Iflly  as  it  withered :  "  The  last,  my  Lucio,  I  am  already  dead !"  At 
that  instant  the  splashing  of  a  stone  as  it  struck  the  water  in  the  Font, 
fell  on  the  ear  of  Lucio :  she  did  not  hear  it.  "  AVho's  there  ?'*  said 
Lncio,  first  looking  round,  *^  but  I  did  not  answer,"  said  the  old  man, 
who  was  narrating  the  tale.  I  had  seen  Lucio  and  the  lady  pass 
throogfa  the  garden,  and  tracking  them,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  shrubs, 
was  Signior  Groznia,  who  followed  them  undiscovered  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  clump  of  myrtles,  which  then  stood  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  stone  seat, — they  are  not  there  now.  I  had  watched  some  oppor- 
tmity  to  g^ve  Signior  Lucio  warning  that  a  spy,  perhaps  an  enemy, 
was  lurking  near,  and  took  that  means  of  cautioning  him.  He  looked 
aioond  again,  but  saw  nothing,  nor  heard  my  "  hist.**  Then  partly 
liftii^  the  poor  g^rl,  whose  trailing  and  slow  step  showed  how  little  of 
fife  was  left,  he  bore  her  back  to  the  chateau. 

Li  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  examined  every  bower,  recess, 
and  shade,  but  found  no  one ;  the  Signior  Groznia  had  retreated  in  the 
same  guarded  and  creeping  manner,  when  I  stepped  forward,  and  he 
looked  more  surprise  than  angry.  "Nicolo!  is  it  you?  Have  you 
seen  any  one  hereabouts  ?**  I  then  informed  him  that  it  was  I  who 
tlunsw  the  stone  into  the  Font,  to  apprize  him  that  some  one  was  wateh- 
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ing ;  who  that  one  was,  a  gentleman  who  came  with  Count  Jeldas. 
On  hearing  this  he  struck  his  forehead,  and  burst  into  tean ;  then, 
pressing  my  hand,  as  he  put  a  zecchino  into  it,  which  I  have  kept  ever 
since,  he  said,  ^*  Thank  you,  Nicolo,  thank  you,  be  silent  ;**  and  he  nn 
hastily,  or  rather  leaped  down  the  steps  by  the  side  of  the  <*a!M;adPt 
bending  his  way  as  towards  the  city,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  Poor 
gentleman  !  poor  Lucio ! 

It  was  an  hour  beyond  dawn  the  following  day  when  Lucio  was 
seen,  with  folded  arms,  walking  from  the  chateau  down  by  the  side  of 
the  stream  in  the  garden.  Within  the  memory  of  no  one  had  he  evtr 
been  known  to  wear  a  dagger  or  a  rapier ;  now  both  were  appended 
to  his  girdle.  Yet  he  had  acquired  considerable  dexterity  in  handling 
the  rapier.  He  took  pleasure  in  the  exhilarating  elasticity  of  limbs 
which  the  exercise  called  forth  :  but  it  was  remarked  by  all  who  had 
intercourse  with  him  on  such  occasions,  that  any  complimentary  aUn- 
sion  to  his  skill  in  his  application  of  it  as  a  soldier,  or  in  any  strife, 
instantly  called  up  an  expression  of  aversion,  and  caused  him  to  daih 
the  weapon  from  him  in  contempt,  then  walk  away  in  thoughtful 
silence.  Perhaps  it  was  on  the  report  of  this,  that  several  gentlemen 
were  encouraged  to  press  on  him  with  an  audacity  of  demeanour. 
Certain  it  is  they  held  him  in  derision,  and  when  not  in  hia  presence 
would  express  that  derision.  Well,  it  was  thus  accoutred,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  who  saw  him,  that  he  walked  by  the  stream-side  that  morn- 
ing, and  at  that  hour  he  was  encountered  by  Count  Jeldaz,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Signior  Groznia.  On  the  latter  the  eyes  of  Lucio  in- 
stantly fell  with  a  fierce  and  scornful  anger,  as  the  Signior  uncovered 
his  head  and  bowed,  Lucio  still  continuing  his  walk ;  but  with  the 
utmost  smoothness  in  his  tones,  and  a  bland  courtesy  of  manner,  Count 
•Jeldaz  gave  him  a  ^^  buono  giorno,  mio  fradello."  The  short  glance  of 
(Questioning  contempt  with  which  this  sneer  was  received  by  Lucio,  did 
not,  in  the  least,  affect  the  smiling  demeanour  of  Count  Jeldaz ;  but  he 
continued  his  speech :  ^*  It  is  a  fair  and  freshening  mom,  and  after  the 
revelry  of  yesternight,  its  invitation  to  enjoy  it  is  rendered  doubly  ac- 
ceptable. I,  for  my  own  part,  could  not  resist  it,  and  such  companion- 
ship as  yours  were  of  itself  sufficient  to  richly  recompense  this  early 

rising."     **  I  walk.  Sir, ."     "  For  your  pleasure,**  said  the  Count, 

breaking  Lucio's  reply,  **  I  see  you  do ;  may  you  enjoy  it ;  here  is 
beauty  enough  hereabouts,  and  temptations  more  alluring  yet"  They 
had  advanced  now  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stone  seat,  when  Signior 
Goznia  and  Count  Jeldaz,  gprasping  each  an  arm  of  Lucio,  drew  from 
him  the  indignant  exclamation,  ^^What  means  this?"  "You  shall 
see,  my  brother,"  said  Count  Jeldaz ;  and  here  for  a  few  minutes  they 
stood,  while  the  Count,  still  calmly  smiling  on  Lucio,  and  speaking  in 
the  most  even  and  gentle  manner,  said,  "  It  has  ever  been  my  pride, 
nay,  I  deem  it  indispensable  to  the  support  of  the  honour  of  my  name, 
inquire  at  Fiume  if  it  is  not  so,  ever  in  my  hospitalities,  in  my  gifts, 
my  help,  in  council,  purse,  or  sword,  to  exceed  the  wishes  of  a  friend. 
A  frugal  and  a  niggardly  exactness  to  the  measure  I  despise.     I  would 
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cither  heap  it  up  till  it  nin  o'er,  and  let  profusion  stream  to  waste,  or 
otterly  resist,  deny  the  claim.  Report  will  echo  this,  and  say  Count 
Jddfts  tn^y  gives,  or  sternly,  stubbornly,  withholds — ^there  is  my  cha- 
iietar  in  full.  Shall  I  resist,  deny,  and  stubbornly  withhold,  when  *tis 
•  btotber  asks  ?  No,  no.  He  wished  the  shadow  might  be  his,  I  give 
tfie  substance  ;**  and  the  two  swung  Lucio  to  the  extremity  of  the 
ledge»  as  Jeldas  spoke,  *'  Look  there !  look  there  !'*  pointing  into  the 
Foot.  Both  then  relinquished  their  hold,  and  the  Count  beckoned 
Sagmar  Groznia  over  to  him,  and  leaned  on  his  shoulder,  while  he,  ex- 
nltuigly,  but  so  calmly  and  complacently  smiled.  "  Look  there !" 
Ltucao  did  look,  with  his  eyes  strained  as  if  they  would  start  from 
Ilia  head.  Melasa  lay  in  the  Font!  **I  would  we  had  a  limner 
here,  or  I  the  skill  of  one,  to  note  down  that  face's  expression,  and 
tibat  speaking  attitude.  AVhat  a  picture  it  would  make  for  the 
deooration  of  my  tapestried  chamber !  Come,  Groznia ;  I  leave  you  to 
jour  meditations  and  your  sister,  mio  fradello.*'  ^*-  Brute,  fool,  and 
ftend  r*  groaned  Lucio,  "  whichever  you  select,  or  all  altogether,  if  it 
please  yon  better  ;**  and  he  laughed  aloud  as  he  cast  his  eyes  over  bis 
ahoulder,  and  suddenly  paused.  There  was  in  the  fixed,  unruffled 
eoontmanoe  of  Lucio  that  speaking  of  a  concentrated  power  and  re- 
aolTed  purpose  which  none  can  mistake,  and  Count  Jeldaz  was  sur- 
prised into  respect :  he  even  cowered  for  a  moment  before  the  fiery 
glance  which  struck  him.  Yet  Lucio  touched  not  his  weapon ;  he 
Ibffgot  that  he  was  armed  ;  but  the  eye  of  Jeldaz  passed  from  the  face 
to  the  hilt  suspended  at  Lucio*s  girdle.     **  I  am  at  present  imweaponed. 

Sir ;  but  wait .**     At  this  instant  a  loud  cry  burst  on  their  ears, 

and  through  the  grounds  were  seen  groups  flying  in  the  haste  of  a  sud- 
den alarm  towards  the  chateau,  mingling  and  echoing  the  cry  of  ^*  Fire ! 
Fire!  at  the  Castella.**  Jeldaz  and  Goznia,  directing  their  eyes 
dudierward,  saw  thick  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  through  the  trees  and 
ahmbs.  ^This  is  the  denouement  to  our  agreeable  comedy,"  said 
Jeldas,  ^  but  my  moveables  must  not  be  charged  fur  the  foolery ;''  and 
they  ran  forward,  heedless  of  the  loud  call  of  ''*■  Villain,  monster,  co- 
ward r  from  Lucio.  **  Ay,  ay,  brother,  I  hear,  but  cannot  attend  to 
jou  now,**  he  said.  Lucio  turned  and  stood  awhile  gazing  in  the  Font. 
Count  Jeldaz  reached  the  chateau,  where  the  crowd  had  gathered  on 
that  side  of  the  great  hall,  over  which  was  the  chamber  of  the  Lady 
Melaza.  Here,  among  them,  was  the  old  Count  Oschiaro,  crying  out 
that  ^his  child,  his  daughter,  would  perish!"  while  the  by-standers 
held  him  from  desperately  rushing  into  the  burning  pile  to  her  rescue. 
On  seeing  Jeldaz--"  Your  bride  I  your  bride!"  he  exclaimed,  "sh* 
will  perish  in  the  flames,  and  none  will  go !"  "  Oh,  Signior,  no !  she 
woukl  quench  the  flames  were  she  laid  upon  them,"  said  Count  Jeldaz, 
courteously,  and  bowing  as  he  spoke :  fhe  never  forgot  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman ;)  "but  I  have  valuables  that  aid  combustion  ;"  and  he  prsso  1 
round  to  the  portico,  whither,  also,  the  many  followed  him.  He  ran 
quickly  up  the  steps,  through  the  portal,  into  the  Atria-  And  now, 
pressing  through  the  crow  1,  speechless,  with  hair  flouting,  and  rapier 
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bared  and  held  aloft,  was  seen  one  to  whom  all  gare  passage :  and 
amazement  at  so  strange  a  vision  for  a  moment  suspended  all  otiier 
thoughts.  Nor  till  he  had  dashed  through  the  portal  on  the  heels  of 
Jeldaz,  did  they  seem  sensible  that  it  was  Lucio.  "  O  my  son !  my 
boy!  my  child T  shrieked  the  old  Count,  bursting  with  deqierate 
strength  from  the  anus  of  those  who  held  him,  and  idling  forward  on 
tiie  steps,  ^*  My  son,  come  back  !**  F<Mr  some  seconds  every  voice  was 
stilled,  as  if  panting  to  hear  other  sounds  than  the  roar  of  the  flame,  and 
the  crackling  of  destruction  which  became  more  dismal  and  distinctly 
terrible  by  that  pause.  Then  cries  did  pierce  through  the  deep,  rum- 
bling hoarseness  of  the  fire,  and  all,  with  one  impulse,  rolled  and 
heaved  towards  the  point  from  which  the  cries  seemed  to  come,  and 
looking  upwards  they  saw,  passing  to  and  fro,  and  from  window  to 
window,  amid  the  splashings  of  the  flames,  Count  Jeldaz,  feebly  parry- 
ing off,  and  staggering  as  he  retreated  from,  the  furious  lunges  with 
which  Signior  Lucio  pressed  on  him ;  and  presently,  the  naked  hands, 
red  with  gore,  of  Jeldaz,  stretched  forth,  attempting  to  clutch  the  wea- 
pon, and  defending  his  face  and  throat  from  the  blows  and  thrusts 
which  fell  with  horrible  rapidity.  He  was  now  leaning  against  a  case- 
ment firame,  and  the  people  beluw  held  out  their  arms  calling  on  him  to 
leap  down,  but  his  head  dropped  forward,  and  he  rolled  through  the 
opening,  a  dead  mass — hacked,  pierced,  mangled  with  a  hundred 
wounds !  Lucio  sprang  af^er  him,  and  alighted  safely  in  the  arms  of 
the  people.  Standing  then  erect,  gazing  for  a  minute  on  the  body,  he 
threw  the  red  sword,  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
crowd.  For  a  while  his  father  stood  as  if  benumbed:  then  throwing 
his  arms  round  his  neck,  he  said,  in  broken  accents,  *^  Lucio !  Lucio  I 
what  hast  thou  done  ?"  ^^  He  was  a  murderer,  father  :*^  with  un^ter- 
ing  tone  and  steady  eye,  was  Lucio's  answer.  Then,  afler  a  pause, 
"  Melaza*s !"  and  his  voice  wept,  though  his  eyes  were  dry ;  and  he  laid 
his  hands  across  his  breast ;  then,  as  if  suddenly,  and  startingly  feeling 
with  his  fingers  for  something  which  he  expected,  but  could  not  find,  he 
tore  open  his  vest,  gasped,  then  shrieked  ^*  lost  I"  and  instantly  his  voice 
seemed  to  sink  down  into  his  very  heart*s  core,  as  the  suffocated  groan 
'*  gone !  gone!**  was  uttered ;  and  before  any  arm  could  be  stretched  forth 
in  check,  he  broke  through  the  mass,  and  in  an  instant  was  up  the  steps, 
again  through  the  portal,  again  lost  to  their  view.  In  the  amazement 
consequent  on  this  rash  act,  all  stupified  with  terror  and  dismay,  the 
crowd  ran  wildly  about  to  different  points  of  the  building,  mingling 
their  exclamations  of  grief  and  agony.  The  falling  masses  of  timber 
and  walls  foretold  the  speedy  and  entire  demolition  of  the  biplding,  when 
a  cry  was  heard,  which  at  once  lifted  their  hearts  to  a  hope  of  pre- 
serving him.  He  was  seen  bursting  through  a  burning  door,  which 
led  to  the  stairs  in  the  vestibule,  where  the  destructive  element  had  not 
yet  committed  such  ravages  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  escape  that  way. 
He  forced  his  passage  through,  and  a  loud  cheer  told  the  joy  of  the  mul- 
titude. He  turned  the  angle  of  the  wall,  on  which  the  flame  was 
creeping  and  flashing  as  if  seeking  some  place  of  hold,  and  began  to 
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dHoend.  He  was  out  of  sight  presently,  and  w^s  thouglit  to  emerge  in 
;  and  the  eager  friends  rushed  forwards  up  the  steps  to  meet  and 
him,  when  a  heavy,  dense  sound,  mingled  with  harsh  crashings, 
them  aghast.  The  inner  wall  swayed  and  fell,  pressing  the 
flame  through  every  opening  and  crevice,  into  the  faces  of  all 
witiim  its  scorching  reach,  and  dashed  them  hack  hy  its  violent  bursting. 
Tlien  iSbe  fire,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  load  of 
r,  while  the  dried  and  pulverized  cement  and  rubbish,  which 
iqp  in  ponderous  masses,  obscured  every  object :  and  these  subsiding, 
iSbm  flames  again  uprose.  Lucio  was  lost  for  ever,  and  destruction  was 
oomplete. 

It  was  in  that  sorrowful  calm,  when  each  turned  from  the  immediate 
to  inquiries  of  the  past,  that  Signior  Goznia's  knowledge  of  the 
of  Lady  Melaza  was  communicated  by  Nicolo  to  the  nearer  friends 
of  Lucio ;  but  he  protested  that  both  Count  Jeldaz  and  himself  were 
imiooent  of  her  death.  He  stated  that  the  Count  had  gone  privately 
into  her  chamber  in  the  night,  amd  found  her  seated  at  an  open  case- 
ment, with  her  head  bent  down  on  the  frame,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
asleep.  She  was  quite  dead ;  and  he  lifted  the  body  through  the 
window  to  Groznia,  who  waited  below,  and,  with  his  assistance,  carried 
it  to  the  Font,  and  lud  it  there  to  **  mock  Signior  Lucio  with  the  sight, 
in  the  morning.** 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  yet  smouldering  fire  would  permit  the  search, 
tbe  bereaved  Count  Oschiaro,  almost  dumb  with  grief,  directed  the 
cperation  among  the  ruins,  mournfully  calling  out  at  inter>'als,  *^  Ove 
te  tUi'^lMcio  !  Lucio  ! — Ove  se  tuT   and  no  other  words  besides 
broke  from  his  lips.     The  search  was  long  in  vain,  till  he  himself,  re- 
moving with  his  foot  some  fragments  and  ashes,  which  were  strewn  by 
the  side  of  a  door  that  gave  entrance  from  the  vestibule  to  the  lower 
hall,  fixed  his  sight  on  a  human  hand,  parched  and  dust-covered,  project- 
ing from  beneath  a  cemented  mass  of  marble,  lie  beckoned  to  those  about 
him,  and  covering  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  pointed  with  the  other.  With 
great  labour  the  mass  was  raised ;  there  lay  the  crushed  body.    The  Count 
■looped,  and  kissed  the  closed  hand,  convulsively  sobbing,  and  opened  it ; 
it  had  grasped,  in  death,  a  tress  of  hair,  bound  by  a  twisted  silken  thread. 
ThaiwMUM  ofttonct  under  which  Lucio  lay ^  you  may  yet  see,  it  i$  marked 
wilh  a  cross.    Count  Oschiaro  turned  away,  and  during  the  few  months 
be  lingered,  was  never  known  to  speak :  but  he  signed  and  collected 
people  about  him,  and  leading  them  up  the  stream  to  the  extremity  of 
the  garden,  directed  them  to  cut  a  trench,  into  which  the  waters  might 
flow,  and  so  leave  their  former  course  through  the  garden,  and  thus  the 
Font  was  soon  dried  up.     Then  workmen  were  employed  to  erect  tlie 
humble  cabin  in  which  we  sat :  into  that  chamber  Count  Oschiaro  en- 
terecl,  and  never  went  out  again,  till  he  passed  to  heaven. 

Thus  I  have  given  the  substance  of  the  tale :  would  that  I  could 
give  it  with  the  old  man*s  passionate  eloquence :  for  only  so  could  I, 
or  can  I,  hope  it  would  interest  a  reader  as  it  did  me,  and  ray  far  less 
impressible  companion.     Ten  times  the  narrator  broke  off   the  tale. 
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choked  in  his  utterance,  and  with  eyes  streaming  in  tears.  He  was 
personally  interested;  it  was  the  recalling  of  his  boyhood,  and  the 
incidents  of  that  early  life  of  his  :  the  glow  and  the  tremour  alternately 
flashed  and  shook  over  him,  as  long  sleeping  impressions  were  again 
awakened.  His  voice,  attuned  by  every  emotion,  was  harmoniously 
eloquent ;  and  the  lively  and  energetic  manner  in  which,  starting  from 
his  seat,  he  described  in  gestures  the  actions  and  events,  made  every 
thing  he  said  and  did  a  living  picture,  a  reality,  immediate  and  vivid. 
I  had  forgotten  the  ship,  of  the  waiting  boat  I  was  oblivious.  I  remem- 
bered not  that  we  were  on  forbidden  ground,  that  detection  was  cer- 
tiunly  imprisonment,  perhaps  death,  as  spies.  The  old  man  was  the 
first  to  allude  to  the  truth  of  these  affairs.  Where  was  Pietro  Camiso  ? 
Not  there  :  he  had  probably  returned  to  the  boat.  We  bade  adieu  to 
the  kind,  the  good  old  man,  and  departed.  His  last  words,  as  we 
descended  the  steps,  were,  ^^  Tasso,  Tasso,"  at  the  same  time  pressing 
the  volume  between  his  hands,  and  holding  it  to  my  view.  We  called 
and  looked  for  Pietro  in  the  grounds,  and  among  the  ruins,  then  bent 
our  course  towards  the  boat.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  thought,  recalling 
and  pondering  over  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  tale  I  had  heard,  that 
I  should  never  have  found  my  way.  Luckily  my  companion  was  rf 
less  imaginative  stuffj  and  he  picked  the  way  cleverly.  I  stepped  with 
him  in  silence ;  and  we  reached  the  rocks  which  rimmed  the  creek  fai 
which  the  boat  lay.     But  no  Pietro  Camiso  was  visible.     **  Then  be 

has  slipped  his  cable,"  said  N ,  and  descended  to  the  boat.     I 

paused  to  look  around,  ere  I  followed  him.  "  Ha !  there  he  is ;"  but 
the  moment  I  spoke,  he  made  himself  invisible,  by  stooping  behind  • 
rock,  and  as  he  did  so,  waved  his  hand  out.  **  Hah,  hah  I**  I  canght  • 
glimpse  of  muskets  and  uncivil  caps,  which,  also,  slipt  or  dropt  out  of 
ken,  at  Pietro's  signal.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  a  few  scrambling 
steps  and  leaps  brought  me  to  the  boat :  "  Shove  off"!  g^ve  way !  they 
are  here."  And  the  men  bent  lustily  "&>mjdroars.  We  had  ^"•^  • 
dozen  muskets  in  the  boat,  with  other  more  diS!l|(ta^fflJj*J'**"*'*  *?~ 
click,  click,  click,  in  examination  of  priming,  &c^^i!Bf^  ttwi  ** 
instant  use ;  while  every  eye  of  the  sitters  in  the  stem  v^  ___*. 
turned  in  scrutiny  of  each  ledge,  projection,  and  cavern,  of  ^^|-*Su^ 
as  the  boat  fast  receded  from  them ;  and  now,  opening  the  hsSL  ^^i .  ti 
it  was  evident  that  expectation  was  afoot ;  for  there  was  7?^  *! 
all  along  the  beach :  broken  and  notlous  lines  of  men  and  iT^ 
seen  scampering  towards  the  point  from  which  we  were  goii 
was  to  be  a  gathering  on  that  spot ;  but  we  saw  none  as  yet  in^ 
We  were  about  three  or  four  cables  length  out  from  tl 
when  "  Pop  I  whiz  I  pop !  whiz— pop,  pop,  pop — whiz— whiz- 
played  into  our  ears.  "  Ho,  Pietro  Camiso,  this  is  a  concerto 
composing."  "  Pops"  again,  and  "  whizzes"  again,  as  short  ns 
of  a  nest  of  young  linnets  taking  their  first  lesson  in  music.  Jt 
vain  that  muskets  were  levelled,  not  a  man  was  visible  :  nothini 
be  seen  but  the  pluffs  of  smoke  which  seemed  to  burst  up  throui^^ 
in  the  surface  of  the  ground.     This,  too,  was  a  device  of  Pietro  Ca 
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He  was,  as  I  before  said,  a  Dalmatian,   and  had  often  witnessed  tiie 
eflBcacy  of  the  system  which  was  practised  by  all  the  Sclavonians,  in 
filing  from  the  rocks  on  our  boats.     Each  man  lies  down  upon  his 
back  and  rests  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  on  his  toe ;  or  any  little  notch 
or  crevice  in  the  rock,  or  gpround,  will  serve  him  for  an  embrasure ; 
slightly,  thus  ensconced,    he   elevates   his   hea<l,    throws  the  burning 
opal  light  of'  his  eye  along  the  barrel,  and  takes  his  choice  of  objects. 
"  Ila !  Pietro !  you  are  a  knave,  a  traitor,  a  double  traitor  !'*     "  Pi)p, 
whiz  r  and  I  felt  a  slight,  very  slight  jerk  at  my  jacket,  at  this  instant. 
**  Rogue,  Pietro !"     "  Finger  and  thumb  could  nut  have  done  it  better," 
said  Nourse,  pointing  to  my  jacket,  **  but  you'll  want  a  tailor  to  bend 
on  a  new  button,  and  cooper  up  the  hole."     I  felt  a  fuzzy  scent,  as  of 
cloth  burning :  it  was  as  Xourse  said ;  a  shot  had  carried  away  a  button, 
juat  aorots  the  breast,  cut  through  the  end  of  the  button-hole,  and  left 
a  brown,  scorched  line,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or  a  note  of  admiration 
written  with  the  end  of  a  hot  poker.     Nourse  laughed  at  it,  but  X  did 
not  like  it.     (Poor  fellow !  he  was  killed  three  months  ai^r ;  struck 
down  by  my  side  at  the  instant  I  was  speaking  to  him,  yet  such  was  the 
bustle  of  occupation  that  I  knew  nothing  of  his  being  hurt,  till  the  ac- 
tion was  over,  and  I  saw  him  lying,  so  mangled !  dead,  on  a  table,  in 
the  gun-room.)     ^^  There*s  one,  there's  one !"  said  a  black  curly-headed 
Scot  who  pulled  the  bow  oar,  *^  There's  one !"     I  looked  towards  him, 
to  catch  the  direction  of  his  eye  :  he  was  standing  up  from  the  boat's 
thwarti  with  his  hand  clutching  the  oar,  the  blade  of  which  was  drag- 
ging in  the  water.     **  There,  there,  there,"  and  his  head  shook  with  a 
tremulous  motion,  from  side  to  side,  while  his  eyes  upverted  in  their 
sockets,  and  then  dropped  down  on  the  slide  of  the  small  brass  gun, 
which  was  mounted  forward :  he  was  dead.     The  men  lay  on  their 
oan,  and  a  few  utterly  useless  voUies  were  returned ;  while  the  body 
lifted  aft  over  the  thwarts,  and  laid  in  the  stem  sheets.     There 
a  small,  scarcely  perceptible,  orifice  and  indent  just  below  the  oc- 
cipital bone,  but  no  blood  flowed.     The  head  was  first  laid  on  a  boat- 
doak,  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  in  order  to  spread  it  over  the 
body.     I  lifted  up  his  head,  for  this  purpose,  having  one  hand  at  the 
back  ai  the  neck,  and  was  in  the  act  of  placing  the  other  beneath  the 
chin,  when  the  head  fell  forward,  and  the  blood  from  the  mouth  g^hed 
into  my  hand,  and  with  it  a  hard  substance  which  I  retained.     It  was 
a  bullet  flattened,  with  a  small  shank,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  attached  to  it.     This  was  Sclavonian  manufacture. 
The  bow-gun  and  musketry  were  turned  to  the  point  from  which  the 
smoke  o(mtinued  to  rise,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.     "  We  may  as  well  pelt 

the  rock  of  Gibraltar  with  gingerbread  nuts,"  said  N *■  **  so  give 

way,  men,  fbr  the  ship ;  let  us  get  on  board,  or  we  shall  have  to  make  a 
worse  report."  After  some  grumbling,  and  ^*  another  shot  at  them," 
the  boat  leaped  along  at  the  command  of  the  oars,  and  we  arrived  on 

board  the  A .     The  hopes  which  our  reconnoitring  hod  excited 

were  completely  frustrated ;  Pietro  Comiso  had  possession  of  our  de- 
signs, and  I^tro  Camiso  was  a  Mammonite.  One  who  frequently 
cfaAOged  his  parish,  but  never  swen'ed  from  his  religious  creed. 
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DAIXADA. 

Mt  mind  was  occupied  too  completely  by  other  thoughts, — ^thoughts 
and  anxieties  painfully  earnest, — to  admit  the  melancholy  of  reflecting 
on  the  faded  glory  of  Spain,  and  her  diminution  of  importance  among 
nations,  as  they  are  evinced  by  the  almost  deserted  state  of  the  harbour, 
the  void  and  silent  storehouses,  and  unused  and  weed-grown  quays  in 
the  harbour  of  San  Juan,  in  Puerto  Rico,  where  almost  the  only  signs 
of  its  once  ^^  flourishing  commerce**  were  exhibited  in  a  few  small 
coasting  craft,  and  several  vessels  bearing  the  every-where-seen  starred 
and  striped  banner  of  the  United  States  of  America.  All  else  that  was 
visible,  bore  marks  of  old  grandeur  in  decay,— of  effort  supplanted  by 
feebleness, — and  massive  strength,  which  seemed  to  have  little  bat  its 
own  strength  to  guard.  Nature  was  as  glorious  and  as  beautiful  as 
ever  my  imagination  had  figured  her,  while  I  was  reading  of  the  early 
visits  of  Columbus,  and  of  hb  followers,  his  bad  successors,  on  thii 
island :  but  the  romance  of  its  life  had  fled ;  chivalric  spirit  had  de- 
parted, though  the  remains  of  its  villainy  were  not  all  a  dream ;  and 
adventure  was  paralysed.  Instead  of  the  olden  spirit  of  enterprise,  tiie 
city  seemed  to  be  the  home  of  inertness— one  grey  and  great  temple  of 
lassitude.  Except  the  few  money-getting  American  merchants  who 
sojourned  there,  the  only  lifeful  creatures  to  be  met  with  are  the  my- 
riads of  insects  that  swarm  in  every  house,  as  I  found,  to  my  great  dis- 
comfort, on  my  second  visit ;  not  remaining  sufficiently  l<Mig  on  my 
first,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  numbers  and  strength.  Immedi- 
ately on  my  arrival,  I  learnt  that  Monsieur  B.  (of  whom  I  was  in 
search)  was  at  Mayaguez,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island :  thither, 
then,  I  instantly  resolved  to  go ; — go  I  must.  But  how  ?  The  road 
by  land  was  d^ribed  to  me  as  beset  with  dangers  and  difficulties ;  tfie 
communications  by  sea  were  incidental,  and  rarely  occurred  once  in  % 
fortnight, — ^then  only  by  a  chance  coasting  vessel.  Such  a  chance, 
however,  did  occur ;  and,  by  a  voyage  not  without  adventure,  I  porsued 
my  course,  and  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Mayaguez ;  but  my  ol^ect  in 
seeking  Monsieur  B.  was  utterly  defeated.  I  had  thrown  all  my 
worldly  affairs  into  inextricable  disorder, — I  had  plunged  myself  into 
"  worldly  ruin,"  as  it  is  called,  in  seeking  that  interview.  At  the  pe- 
riod when  the  anxious  toil  of  several  years,  through  obstacles  which  it 
was  deemed  almost  madness  to  encounter,  had  lifted  me  to  that  point 
of  security  and  clearness  of  prospect  which  made  attainment  a  matter  of 
course,  I  was  dashed  back  farther  from  the  goal  than  ever  I  was  during 
my  life ;  but  this  was  a  trifle :  I  cared  not  a  thought  for  all  the  defeat 
— all  the  damage,  loss,  and  **  ruin  :**  my  agony  was  from  other  causes ; 
and  then,  on  that  day,  the  \\Tetchedness  I  felt  from  the  disappointment 
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indeed  cruel.     Reader, — ^that  di.sap]x>uitniont  I  now  consider  ns 
of  the  most  blessed  pieces  of  good  fortune  that  over  (mrichod  me. 
My  next  anxiety  was  the  means  of  returning  to  Stui  Juan ;  and 
my  eyes  turned  toward  the  United  States,  along  a  const  thirteen 
Inmdred  mike  in  extent ;  at  any  point,  I  cared  not  where.     In  my  fe- 
vwish  restlessness,  I  was  indifferent  to  the  danger8  and  diliiculties, 
which,  Monsieur  B.  assured  me,  must  be  encountered,  if  I  travelled  by 
land.     To  go  alone  was  positive  insanity,  he  said  ;  for  in  addition  to 
Hbm  HnaU  probability  there  existed  of  escaping  the  brigands  or  Maroons, 
•nd  other  furious  bipeds  in  the  passes,  the  ravines  and  woods  of  tlio 
mountains  were  thickly  peopled  with  wolves — such  they  are  calletl, 
though  they  are  the  wild  dogs,  descendants  of  the  bhxxlhound^  with 
which  die  early  Spaniards  hunted  the  native  Indians,  for  the  purpos<*  of 
eoorerting  them  to  Christianity.     "  If  I  would  remain  ^^ith  him  for  a 
ftftnight,  I  should  much  gratify  him  by  doing  so ;  he  would  make  my 
stay  as  agreeable  as  possible,  under  the  circiunstances ;  it  would  \\e 
much  better  for  me ;  and  by  that  time  a  company  would  be  ready  to 
travel  widi  me."     Ilis  proffered  hospitality  and  remonstrances  f;iiled  to 
influence  me.     But  while  we  were  engaged  on  the  subject,  a  visiter 
came  m,  and  some  allusion  being  made  to  '*  Captain  Jose/*  the  visiter 
aaid  he  intended  to  sail  to-morrow.     Without  informing  me  of  his 
purpose,  Monsieur  B.  apologised  for  leaving  me  u  few  minutes,  and 
waUced  out  with  the  stranger.     He  very  soon  rc*turned,  and  announced 
to  me,  **  that  Ci^tain  Jose  would  be  glad  of  my  society  on  board  the 
Scintilla,  to  San  Juan."     Of  course  1  eagerly  accepted  the  conveyance, 
whatever  it  might  be,  before  parleying  as  to  ^^  who  is  Captain  «Jose  ?'* 
**  Oh,  a  very  famous  fellow.  Monsieur  Pel ;"  Mayaguez  was  singing 
hia  praiaea,  and  showering  sugar  plumbs  and  smiles  on  him,  on  account 
of  hit  having  recently  arrived  there  with  a  cargo  of  180  negroes,  with- 
out losing  one  on  the  voyage  from  Africa — his  having  been  repeatedly 
<diaaed  by,  and  always  eluding  the  English  cruisers — and  once  giving 
them  a  drubbing.     This  was  his  third  equally  successful  trip.     "  How  ! 
take  a  passage  in  a  slaver,"  exclaimed  I.     *'  Why  not  ?"  said  B.     "  It 
-is  disgiuting  to  think  of,"  I  replied.     *^  What !  Pel,  has  not  your  four 
yean  residence  in  the  West  Indies  cleared  your  eyes  of  their  English 
film  r*     *•  Not  quite,  thank  heaven,  if  film  it  be  :  my  abhortence  of 
the  traffic,  and  the  principle  of  slavery,  is  as  deep  as  ever,  though  I 
look  with  other  eyes  now  on  the  actual  physical  condition  of  the  slave, 
and  turn  with  scorn  from  the  reports  of  those  poor  and  contemptible 
knaves  who,  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  superior  sanctity  and  humanity, 
dienlate  such  gross  falsehoods,  and  contort  all  things  to  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  gullibility  of  the  pitiable  dupes  at  home.     I  know  that  a 
man  who  would  boldly  speak  the  truth  among  them,  though  his  desire 
to  aee  ail  his  fellow-creatures  as  free  as  himself  may  be  more  ardent 
and  firmly  seated  than  that  of  the  most  laborious  and  enthusiastic  among 
them ;  I  know  that  such  a  man  would  be  shuddered  at  as  a  savage  crea- 
ture, and  shunned  and  stigmatized  as  a  scoffing  infidel.     Still  I  abhor 
the  traffic,  and  the  principle  from  my  very  soul."     "  I  do  not  say  you 
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are  wrong/*  said  B.  "  But  they*ll  hang  me  if  I  am  caught.**  ^  He*lf 
never  be  caught  ;*  and  if  you.  should  fall  in  with  an  English  cruiser  od 
your  passage,  you  are  safe  ;  she  has  discharged  her  cargo,  and  goes  to 
San  Juan  for  stores,  and  to  refit  for  another  voyage."  ^^  But,**  said  I, 
'*  what  sort  of  a  being  is  this  Captain  Jose  ?**  ^*-  Do  you  expect  to  see 
a  thing  with  horns  and  a  cloven  foot,**  replied  B.,  laughing.  '*  Too 
may  think  his  trade  cruel  and  infamous ;  so,  to  your  mode  of  looking 
at  the  question,  it  is  ;  but  he  is  not  all  devil :  perhaps  it  ia  bis  miafcHr- 
tune  to  have  been  so  trained  and  habituated,  that  he  thinks  it  neither 
dishonourable,  nor  unchristian,  to  be  employed  in  the  traffic  of  human 
flesh :  his  success  too  has  made  him  bold ;  but  he  has  much  in  him 
which  you  will  like.**  ^*  Then  I  must  forget  the  slave  captain.  Mon- 
sieur B.,  which  will  require  a  dip  in  Lethe/*  **  Many  do  forget  that, 
when  in  his  society,  though  there  are  also  many  here  to  whom  it  is  his 
fairest  recommendation.  I  tell  you,  you  will  like  him ;  and  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  means  of  effecting  your  return  to  San  Juan,  though  I 
am  selfish  enough  to  wish  to  detain  you  here  for  a  time.**  I  thanked 
B.  for  his  kindness  and  solicitude ;  and  though  I  felt  considerable  re- 
pugnance to  such  a  conveyance,  accepted  Captain  Jo6e*s  offer.  "^  But 
come,  if  you  are  disposed  to  see  what  display  of  beauty  Mayaguez  can 
make,  let  us  g^  to  the  Toro ;  where,  indeed,  you  will  not  witness  a 
bull-fight,  for  a  troop  of  equestrians  occupy  it  at  present,  and  elicit  the 
wonder  and  applause  of  these  secluded  people.**  To  the  circus  we  re- 
paired ;  where,  with  no  other  roof  than  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  aU 
whom  age  or  sickness  did  not  detain  at  home,  were  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  tricks  of  the  clown.  Spanish  gra- 
vity !  there  was  none  of  it  here  :  they  were  tumultuous  in  their  plau- 
dits, and  their  shouts  and  screams  of  laughter  at  Mr.  Merrynuin*s  ^cks 
and  jokes  made  the  welkin  ring.  Yet  there  was  no  symptom  of  rude- 
ness or  coarseness  in  their  mirth — it  was  the  outpouring  of  overchai^ged 
excitement  in  beings  unaccustomed  to  such  amusements,  and  therefore 
more  susceptible  of  excitement  from  them.  And  indeed  there  was 
beauty  :  bareheaded,  except  in  the  covering  of  the  veritable  Spanish 
veil,  which,  wherever  Spanish  ladies  are  to  be  found,  is  the  trani^lanta- 
tion  of  the  graceful  and  beautifying  head-geer  of  the  old  mother  coun- 
try. To  me  horsemen  and  clown  were  no  objects  of  attraction.  My 
senses  were  otherwise  employed ;  and  in  looking  on  the  spectators,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  intervals,  or  acts,  between  the  "  amusements  of  the 
ring,'*  I  was  drawn  into  earnest  observance  of  a  young  man,  habited 
much  like  one  of  the  best  sort  of  English  seamen,  in  a  blue  jacket  and 
white  jean  trousers,  well  cut ;  that  sat  on  hb  justly-proportioned  £gaie 
with  a  freedom,  yet  exactness  of ^/,  which  is  so  rare  in  English  sea- 
men, and  unusual  among  Spanish  mariners.  The  snow-white,  richly- 
worked  lace  collar  of  his  shirty  lay  open  from  his  throat,  round  whfeh 

*  Caught,  however,  he  was,  in  1822;  but  not  until  afler  a  most 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  more  than  half  his  crew  were  killed,  and 
he  stretched,  without  sign  of  life,  on  the  deck. — P.  V. 
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was  a  Bcariet  ribbon — yet  there  was  no  look  of  foppishness  about  lum* 
He  wore  a  black  velvet  cap,  with  a  full  and  slightly-drooping  crown, 
and  it  sat  somewhat  rakishly  on  the  side  of  his  head.  Round  the  band 
was  a  triple  row  of  chain-work  of  silver  cord,  which  was  carried  in  a 
aiiigle  one  to  the  crown,  from  which  a  massive  silver  tassel  swung.  He 
stood,  or  rather  leaned,  for  one  foot  was  on  a  seat  before  him,  and  his 
right  wrist  reposed  on  his  knee :  the  position  exhibited,  altogether,  that 
iparfect  freedom,  ease,  and  dash,  which,  when  attempted  by  an  English 
•aQor,  looks  so  much  like  vulgar  swagger.  The  man  who  has  since 
■Mst  reminded  me  of  him,  is  Wallack,  in  *^  the  Brigand.**  There  was 
a  kind  of  dare-devil  in  it,  without  the  least  coarseness  of  such  a  charac- 
ter. He  was  in  conversation  with  a  group  of  one  matronly  lady  and 
two  exquisitely-lovely  girls — theirs  and  many  other  dark  eyes  flashed 
oo  him.  I  had  not  perceived  Monsieur  B.  quitting  his  seat  by  my 
■de,  till  I  saw  him  standing  on  the  ground  of  the  area,  and  touching 
the  shoulder  of  this  personage  lightly  with  his  cnne.  A  few  words 
were  interchanged,  and  presently  the  whole  group  turned  their  regards 
on  me,  and  he  whom  I  have  described,  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap,  lifted 
it,  and,  as  he  bowed,  down  fell  a  cascade  of  jet  locks  about  his  neck  and 
riKNilders.  He  then  came  to  me,  and  in  a  singularly  bland  tone  and 
manner,  as  frank  as  they  were  bland,  said  ^^  he  understood  from  his 
friend  B.  that  I  was  desirous  of  returning  to  San  Juan.  He  should  be 
but  too  happy  if  I  would  accept  his  services :  the  Scintilla  would  sail 
to-morrow,  and  was  entirely  at  my  disposal.**  This,  then,  was  Captain 
Jose.  Unhesitatingly  I  accepted  his  offer ;  his  appearance  and  manner 
had  so  gained  upon  me.  The  propitiating  side-view  which  I  had  taken 
was  more  than  completed  by  the  remarkable  manly  beauty  of  his  fea- 
Inies ;  clear  and  fr«sh  as  a  skilfully-preserved  olive  was  his  complexion ; 
his  eyes  indeed  were  rather  too  deeply  set,  though  they  were  full,  dark 
brown,  and  glbtening ;  and  there  were  about  them,  and  on  his  brows, 
those  significations  of  habitual  melancholy,  accustomed  sadness  of  think- 
ing, which  seem  at  once  to  ask,  receive,  and  return  sympathy.  How 
strange  that  such  a  countenance  should  be  worn  by  a  dealer  in  human 
flesh !  After  a  few  more  words,  in  which  *^  he  would  endeavour  to 
lessen  the  inconveniences  of  his  cabin  as  much  as  possible,**  and  proposed 
to  send  two  of  his  men  to  Monsieur  B.*s,  at  noon  to-morrow,  for  my 
baggage,  and  call  himself  to  embark  with  me,  he  stept  lightly  away, 
and  rejoined  his  friends.  To-morrow  came,  and  so  said  so  done.  I 
hade  adieu  to  the  friendly  Monsieur  B.,  and  accompanied  Ct^tain  Jose 
to  the  bay,  with  three  or  four  men,  who  carried  fowls,  vegetables,  &c., 
and  a  guitar-case ;  about  which  Jose  was  especially  solicitous.  I  was 
snmusing  who  was  the  musician  on  board ;  or  was  it  for  some  bright- 
eyed  damsel  of  his  many  admirers,  for  whom  he  was  giving  it  a  passage  to 
San  Joan  ?  We  stood  on  the  clumsy  dilapidated  wharf,  waiting  for  the 
boat  from  the  Scintilla,  when  one  of  the  sailors  spoke  to  Jose,  who 
looked  up  the  road  towanls  the  town,  and  said  something  which  sounded 
like  pity,  in  allusion  to  "  Dullada,**  and  presently  a  feminine  and  most 
plaintive  voice  was  beard  repeating  the  word  "  Dallada,  Dallada."   Tlic 
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gpeaker  was  a  youug  negro-girl,  about  sixteen,  of  the  most  perfect  and 
delicate  symmetry  and  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw  among  the  Ihomands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  daughters  of  Africa  in  ttie  West  Indies. 
Glossy  she  was  as  a  bright  coal ;  and  her  eyes,  which  like  %iro  beads  of 
fire  flickered  under  her  brow,  were  free  fVom  that  unpleaBing  jrellow 
which  is  almost  universal  in  negpno  eyes.  Except  the  handkerchief 
Frenchly  fashioned,  on  her  head,  she  wore  nothing  but  a  ^potted  cotfeoD 
shirt,  which  descended  to  a  little  below  her  knees,  and  was  fastened 
round  her  waist  by  twisting  its  upper  end  into  a  kind  of  bandage. 
*^  Dallada,"  said  Captain  Jose,  and  the  beautiful  creature  threw  oat  a 
scream,  and  fell  on  her  knees ;  not  in  entreaty  of  pity,  not  in  sopplioa- 
tion,  but  with  a  look  of  delight,  while  she  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed 
hysterically,  as  her  eyes  pierced  into  his,  in  a  dilurium  of  joy ;  eooie 
bubbling  moans  trickled  fVom  her  throat,  and  died  away  as  she  bowed 
her  head  on  her  bosom,  while  her  hands,  clasped  in  each  other,  fell  npen 
her  knees.  Rude,  perhaps  half  savage,  as  we  may  be  apt  to  conskler 
some  who  formed  the  group  of  gassers  on  this  scene,  not  a  word  was 
spoken ;  all  seemed  to  be  touched  with  sympathy  and  pity ;  and  while 
she  was  thus  bowed  down  in  attitude  so  gpracef^,  yet  so  replete  with 
pathos,  Captain  Jose  stooped  towards  her,  and  with  one  hand,  took  her 
by  the  wrist,  gently  disengaging  her  hands,  and  sidd  **  Dallada,  Dalla- 
da,''  signaling  at  the  same  time  to  one  of  the  men  to  hand  him  the  gui- 
tar-case :  it  was  opened  for  him ;  he  touched  a  string,  and  again  said, 
as  if  awakening  our  attention,  ^^  Dallada,  tink,  tink,**  and  the  poor  crea- 
ture sprang  to  her  feet,  repeating  the  words,  ^*-  Dallada,  tink,  tink,**  and 
then  stood  fixed  as  a  statue,  with  her  palms  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  her 
eyes  twinkling,  her  lips  quivering,  and  her  throat  vibrating  as  it  sent 
forth  the  inarticulate  bubblings  of  a  spirit  that  seemed  drowning  in  a  flood 
of  delicious  joy ;  fascinated  she  was,  as  he  with  excell^it  skill  played  an 
air,  so  sad,  so  sof>,  so  very  soft,  that  the  whispering  of  a  bird  was  loud- 
ness to  it ;  the  instrument  just  breathed  the  notes,  and  no  more.  At  its 
close,  she  burst  into  tears  and  sobs.  By  this  time,  two  of  her  female 
friends,  who  had  come  in  pursuit  of  her,  joined  the  group,  and  without 
a  munnur  on  her  part,  or  the  feey)lest  resistance,  they  led  her  away ; 
not  coercively,  nor  by  authority,  but  in  gentle  kindness  of  manner;  alie 
seemed  ontranceti  into  a  forgetfulness  of  herself,  and  of  all  things ;  and 
a  little  laugh  agam  Irabbled  forth. 

Questioning  Captain  Jose  respecting  her,  I  learned  she  was  one  of 
the  negroes  whom  he  brought  away  from  Africa  on  his  first  voyage :  his 
attention  were  originally  dra>\'n  to  her,  he  said,  by  seeing  hw  sitting, 
or  more  properly,  kneeling,  with  her  hands  clasped  across  her  bosom, 
whenever  he  was  amusing  himself  with  his  guitar.  The  effect  on  her 
was  probably  too  powerful  for  her  senses ;  and  she  had  been  in  that 
state  of  monomania  ever  since :  on  all  other  matters  she  was  ajs  firee 
from  mental  aberration  as  any  of  those  around  her.  She  was  treated 
less  like  a  slave,  than  as  an  unfoi-tunate  being  who  commanded  sympathy 
and  was  entitled  to  pity  and  kindness  ;  which  was,  no  doubt,  as  mudi 
induced  by  her  gxjutlcucss  and  beauty,  as  by  her  miadbrtune.     I  saw 
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Jow  tip  away  a  tear  from  hb  eye  as  he  spoke  of  her. — The  Captain  of  a 
daver ! — ^what  an  anomalous  being  was  he !     The  boat  was  now  ready 
to  receive  ns.     We  were  soon  under  weigh,  and  hauling  up  round  the 
nordi  point  of  the  bay,  stood  on  our  course  to  Point  Brequin,  with  what 
it  called  a  8oldier*s  wind.    **  Adios,  Mayag^ez  : — adios,  todos  Amigos  !** 
nid  Jose,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  which  mocked  the  effort  at  jocularity, 
M  he  looked  towards  the  shore  :  then  gave  direction  to  spread  an  awn- 
ing orer  the  quarter-deck,  and  we,  ere  long,  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dumer,  and  a  savoury  one  :  except  that  I  was  not  entirely  reconciled  to 
the  everlasting  g^lic.     Several  kinds  of  good  wiue,  too,  were  freely 
dispensed,  for  he  was  well  stored  with,  even^  luxuries :  and  the  meal 
fc»^"*»*^j  he  took  up  his  guitar,  and  for  a  good  three  hours  continued  to 
play  and  sing  a  variety  of  ballads — Spanish  and  Moorish  romances, 
lore  ditties,  madrigals,  lays,  pastorals,  &c.,  interlarding  them  ^idth 
pathetic  or  humourous  scraps,  as  I  gathered  from  their  effects — for  ho 
altemately  elicited  death-like  stillness,  sighs,  and  laughter — uproarious 
langhter — at  his  will.     I  was  half  enchanted.     His  stock  seemed  to  be 
inexhaiutible ;  for  during  the  whole  four  days,  and  much  of  the  nights, 
of  our  paaaage  to  San  Juan,  his  voice  and  guitar  were  never  at  rest  for 
half  an  hour  together.     Then  he  would  fondle  the  instrument  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  of  life,  and  speak  to  it  as  if  he  were  exchanging  prattle 
with  a  darling  child,  and  hold  it  out  at  arm^s  length  as  if  gloating  on  its 
beantifVil  form ;  while  he  turned  it  round  to  every  point  of  sight.   While 
he  was  playing  and  singing,  his  glorious  countenance  beamed  and 
vanned  with  every  emotion  or  sentiment  of  the  subject  of  his  song,  his 
eyea  glistened  and  filled ;  Hwas  as  if  his  whole  life  and  breath  were 
oompoeed  of  sweet  thoughts,  sweet  affections,  and  sweet  sounds.     It 
■lay  have  been  the  effect  of  association ;  but  never,  before  nor  since, 
have  I  been  so  much  delighted  and  enwrapt  by  music,  as  by  Captain 
Jose's.     We  sat  on  deck,  as  we  glided  along  the  land.     I,  while  listen- 
ing to  him,  conjuring  beautiful  dreams  of  poetry's  upper  world,  as  I 
watched  the  declining  li^ht,  and  the  sun-set  tints  gilding  hill,  and  rock, 
and  foliage,  and  ripple ;  and  the  growing  depth  and  denseness  of  the 
shadows :  till  all  dark(>nod  into  night.     Still  we  sat ;  he  completely 
absorbed  in  his  musical  heaven.     There  was  blowing  a  good-natured, 
moderate  breeze,  and  all  seemed  in  perfect  security  :  with  not  a  sig^  in 
tile  dark  blue  vault  that  could  warn  us  into  caution.     But  we  were  now 
Maring  a  point  in  the  line  of  coast  which  I  rememl)ered  to  have  been 
passed  with  gpreat  circumspection  by  the  Catalina,  two  da^'s  previously ; 
the  men  were  kept  at  their  stations  reuily  to  let  fly  and  clew  down  :  a 
careful  look  out  was  had  along  the  water.    All  this  the  Captain  justified 
on  aooonnt  of  the  frequency  of  sudden  giists  which  blew  down  the  gorge 
between  two  hills  just  there.     Whoever  is  familiar  ^^ith  coasting  along 
the  lee-side  of  the  West  India  Islands,  is  aware  of  this  fact :  when  all 
around  is  nothing  more  than  a  gentle  breeze,  sufficient  to  keep  the  sails 
asleep,  all  at  once,  without  a  note  of  warning,  on  opening  one  of  such 
goiiges,  sometimes  u  gust,  as  furious  as  if  all  the  win<b  of  heaven  were 
gathered  and  pent  up  there,  and  now  burst  forth,  will  come  on,  howling 
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Bud  roaring,  with  almost  certain  destruction,  if  great  caution  be  not 
taken  to  receive  it ;  and  many  dismal  instances  did  the  captain  of  the 
Catalina  quote,  of  dismastings,  capsizings  and  fbunderings,  just  at  that 
spot.  Now,  on  board  the  Scintilla,  danger  was  unthought  of;  and  we 
were  gliding  bonnily  along,  when  I  fancied  I  saw,  in  shore  of  us,  a 
white  line  on  the  water,  much  like  a  line  of  chalk  on  a  dark  board :  it 
grewj  most  suddenly,  longer  and  stronger,  and  I  thought  I  heard  a  low, 
deep  growl.  I  rose  from  my  seat,  went  to  windward,  and  threw  my 
glance,  as  I  stooped,  in  that  direction,  and  a  drizzling  shower  brushed 
against  me ;  yet  there  was  not  the  least  show  of  rain-cloud  in  the  sky. 
Over  head,  and  every  where,  till  the  land  broke  upon  the  canopy,  all 
was  quite  clear ;  not  a  rack  of  cloud,  or  speck  was  stirring ;  yet  the 
shower  came  on,  increasing  in  rapidity  and  mass ;  and  that  white  line 
was  broader  and  rougher.  Ha !  I  saw  its  meaning, — called  to  Joee  to 
look ;  he  did  so, — ^leaped  up, — ^thrust  his  guitar  down  the  companion, — 
called  "  luff!** — sprang  over  to  the  fore-sheet,  all  simultaneooaly.  It 
was  too  late ;  the  groan  sharpened  at  once  into  a  hissing  howl :  in  an 
instant  all  was  black,  as  if  a  hug^  carpet  had  been  dropped  over  us ; 
and  the  deluge  flew,  whizzing,  and  screaming,  and  cutting  across  the 
deck,  as  if  it  were  an  army  of  scythes  mowing  the  air.  The  squall 
struck  her,  and  laid  her  on  her  beam-ends :  I  heard  a  short  and  flutter- 
ing shriek :  some  one,  or  more,  I  knew  not,  was  thrown  overboard.  All 
this  occurred  in  one-tenth  part  of  the  time  I  have  taken  to  describe  it. 
Luckily,  I  had  laid  hold  of  a  main-shroud  on  g^ing  to  look  oat  to 
windward ;  and,  as  I  swung  in  my  grasp,  parallel  with  the  deck,  which 
was  now  a  perpendicular,  I  turned  to  look  to  leeward  :  all  was  foam. 
At  that  moment  she  righted :  the  head-sails  had  blown  away ;  yet  she 
shook  and  trembled  as  if  at  her  peril,  like  a  high-mettled  steed  in  a 
fright ;  and  I  saw  a  black  mass  hanging  to  the  leech  of  the  foresail, 
(which  was  stretched  out  like  a  board,)  over  the  furiously-boiling  sea  : 
a  loud  crack  followed, — the  sail  was  split  into  ribands,  and  the  mass  fell 
heavily  into  the  boat  on  deck,  and  immediately  leaped  out.  It  was 
Jose  ;  all  unhurt !  except  a  bruise  as  he  fell  into  the  boat.  The  squall 
had  spent  its  fury :  all  was  gentle  and  clear  agpain,  immediately ;  and  a 
voice  was  heard  calling  for  help.  Looking  in  its  direction,  a  white 
splashing  in  the  water  was  discerned ;  the  helm  was  put  up,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  poor  fellow,  who  hod  been  jerked  overboard  by  the  sudden 
lurch,  was  safely  on  deck.  For  a  time,  the  men, — ay,  all  of  us,  except 
Jose, — stood  aghast,  heedless  of  his  call  to  tmbend  the  split  sails,  and 
rouse  out  others  from  below,  to  replace  them.  Soon,  however,  they 
forgot  their  fears,  and  set  to  work  with  as  much  activity  as  English  or 
American  seamen  would  evince  under  similar  circumstances.  This 
crew,  living  in  daily  danger  of  capture,  had  completely  conquered  their 
Spanish  indolence.  In  an  hour  all  was  snug,  and  Captain  Joee  was  at 
his  guitar  again ;  though  he  called  himself  a  lubber  for  not  having  been 
on  the  watch  just  there,  and  allowing  the  squall  to  play  such  pranks 
with  him.  Lubber  was  the  first  and  only  word  of  English  he  spoke  on 
the  passage. 
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Oa  awaking  next  morning,  without  going  on  deck  to  prove  the  fact,  the 
Itfjr  n^ing,  on  an  even  keel,  and  the  idle  splatting  of  the  water  under 
the  counter  and  stem,  gave  intimation  of  a  plaguy  calm  :  and  I  lay  in 
a  vexed  state  of  impatience  till  Jose's  guitar  invited  me  up  from  the 
ealnn ;  and,  looking  aroond,  I  saw  nothing  but  one  lifting,  bright,  hot, 
and  qpotless  mirror :  except  on  the  haze-covered  rocks  and  hills,  which 
were  too  distant  to  refresh  the  eye.  Oh,  reader,  if  you  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  delight  of  a  settled,  mute  calm  at  sea,  in  a  small  craft,  in 
tiie  torrid  zone,  when  you  have  also  a  great  anxiety  to  reach  your 
jonmey's  end,  you  do  not  know  what  blisses  there  are  in  life.  In  vain 
do  you  shift  your  position  of  sitting,  standing,  lying,  or  reclining  at  full 
l*ig*h,  in  the  fevered  hope  of  lolling  or  dreaming  away  your  wretchctl- 
nen :  all  is  in  vain ;  every  attempt  and  every  change  does  but  bring  its 
own  infliction,  a  new  sense  of  misery.  You  breathe  steam,  and  move 
in  fire.  The  water,  at  other  times,  in  the  hottest  climates,  and  under  a 
meridian  blaase  of  sun,  yields  a  refreshing  effect,  as  you  look  on  the  busy 
waves  and  galloping  ripples :  they  seem  to  fan  your  spirit  with  a  cooling 
comfort ;  you  regard  the  water  itself  as  a  friend,  which  gladdens  you 
with  its  gambob.  But  now,  its  very  face  scalds  you, — ^the  fierce  glis- 
tening of  the  sun*s  ra^'S  throws  fire  up  to  your  face,  dazzles  your  aching 
eyes,  and  scorches  your  soul.  Did  you  ever  take  a  peep  into  a  furnace 
in  fall  blast,  or  look  at  the  slow-flowing  liquid  fire  that  rolls  from  its 
mouth  P — there  it  is.  The  sharks,  that  bask  in  the  motionless  stillness, 
are  lying  on  watch,  as  if  they  had  instinctive  knowledge  of  your  misery, 
and  watted  there  for  the  moment  when,  at  the  pitch  of  desperation,  you 
shall  put  an  end  to  your  suflerings,  and  say,  "  Take  me,  sharks,  for 
your  dinner."  And  they  look  up  at  you  with  their  projecting,  vil- 
lainously-sly optics,  as  if  they  were  spitefully  laughing  in  their  sleeves 
at  you.  If  you  poke  a  boat-hook,  or  blade  of  an  oar  at  them,  they 
will  but  slowly  turn  their  round  noses  to  smell  at  it,  quite  satisfied  that 
your  inertness  will  not  allow  you  to  salute  them  with  a  thwack.  We 
were  thus  pestered,  and  festered,  and  blistered  for  two  whole  days, — I 
was,  at  least ;  though  Captain  Jose  was  as  musical  as  ever.  Luckily, 
next  night  the  breeze  came  to  our  relief — the  song  and  guitar  recovered 
their  influence,  but  we  had  to  beat  against  the  wind,  and  to  battle  with 
tiie  current,  which,  during,  the  calm,  had  drifted  us  considerably  to  lee- 
ward of  Point  Brequin ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  day  of  our  de- 
parture from  Mayag^ez  that  we  anchored  in  San  Juan.  I  must  be 
moring  still,  and  my  first  anxiety  was  for  a  passage  to  the  Uniteil 
to  me  all  its  States  and  harbours  were  alike,  and  my  inquiries 
immediately  successfiil.  The  "  Colombia"  was  to  sail  for  Wil- 
mington, in  North  Carolina,  "  to-morrow."  My  bargain  with  Captain 
Singer  was  soon  made.  The  vessel  did  not  sail  punctually  on  the  mor- 
row, and  I  lived  through  two  whole  nights  in  the  city  of  San  Juan — 
and  two  such  horrible  nights,  from  physical  causes,  I  never  lived.  At 
length,  however,  "  the  schooner  will  be  off  in  an  hour,"  came  to  my 
relief;  and  I  hastened  to  Captain  Jose  to  bid  him  farewell ;  though  I 
wished  no  success  to  hb  trade.  While  we  were  in  conversation,  a  buz- 
nng  under  his  window,  in  the  street,  reached  up  to  us.     This  being 
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somewhat  unusual  in  his  quarter,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  drew  u^     ^ 
to  the  window.     There  was  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  persons  gathered 
in  front  of  the  house,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  Scintilla's  crew ; 
they  had  collected  round  something,  which  at  first  was  hidden  from  our 
view,  though  a  handkerchierd  head  was  visible ;  but  on  hearing  hb 
voice,  the  party  fell  aside,  and  to  our  astonishment,  and  grief  also,  then 
stood  Dallada !     How  she  had  conveyed  herself  hither  was  indeed  a 
matter  of  wonder  :  but  she  had  walked  all  the  distance  from  l^fayagueX) 
over  the  mountains,  through  the  defiles  and  woods ;  heedless,  or,  probt- 
bly,  unconscious  of  the  perils  of  such  a  journey,  besides  the  toil 
There,  indeed,  she  was,  under  his  window  in  San  Juan.     The  instast 
she  saw  Jose  she  screamed,  and  stopped  short  in  her  scream,  as  if  she 
felt  she  had  done  wrong  by  screaming;  then,  as  before,  clapped  her 
hands,  and  laughed,  and  murmured  ^^  Dallada — ^Dallada,  tink,  tink, 
tink  !**  mimicking  the  holding  and  finger  touch  oi  a  guitar.      Joae 
beckoned  and  spoke  to  the  by-standers  to  bring  her  in  ;  but  she  shook 
her  head — so  sa41y — and  when  one  of  them  laid  hold  of  her  wrist,  she 
quietly  drew  it  away,  and  looked  up,  again  repeating  ^*-  Dallada ;  tink, 
link."     She  seemed  worn  into  exhaustion  ;  scarcely  capable  of  support- 
ing her  slender  and  tottering  frame :  yet  was  there  in  her  eyes  that 
same  light  of  ii)sane  brightness,  and  glistening,  which  I  before  noticed, 
though  it  was  m>w  more  feverish  and  intense.     The  guitar  lay  upon 
the  table — ^I  resiched  it,  and  put  it  into  his  hands.     Hie  first  touch  of 
the  strings  thrilled  through  her  every  limb  :  she  shook  with  a  convul- 
sive motion,  and  drew  her  arms  and  elbows  close,  compressingly,  against 
her  sides,  ai^d  clapped  her  little  hands  in  ecstacy,  and  uttered  a  thin, 
faint  laugh,  which  closed  in  a  moaning  plaint.     The  sound  of  that 
laugh  and  moan  were  as  sense- touching,  as  heart-penetrating,  as  any 
thing  I  remember  ever  to  have  heard.     Across  the  narrow  street,  op- 
posite Jose's  window,  was  a  door  which  was  reached  by  half-a-dozen 
steps.     A  low  wall,  about  three  feet  high,  projected  at  right  angles 
from  the  door ;  each,  at  its  street  end,  supported  a  thin  column,  oo 
which  the  porch-roof  rested.     The  moment  Jose  commenced  playing 
one  of  those  softly-swelling  and  slowly-measured  airs,  in  which  he  had 
such  power,  she  ran  up  the  steps,  as  if  to  obtidn  a  better  view  of  him — 
rested  against  the  wall,  with  her  left  arm  twined  round  the  pillar,  on 
which  she  reclined  her  head.     The  air  continued  fi>r  several  minutes. 
She  was  perfectly  still,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  breathe,  but  two  or  three 
labourings  iu  the  throat  and  chest  were  perceptible — her  knees  began 
to  bend,  the  pillared  arm  slipped  slowly  and  gradually  from  its  clasp, 
her  head  stooped  forward,  while  her  disengaged  right  arm  hung  as  life- 
less by  her  side.     Presently  the  left  arm  dropped  from  the  column,  and 
her  whole  body  sank  gently  down,  to  her  right  side ;  she  did  not  drop 
— she  fell,  like  a  cloud,  without  sound  :  and  the  head  hung  forward  on 
the  uppermost  of  the  steps.     Jose  threw  down  the  guitar — ^we  under- 
stood it — ^but  not  till  this  moment — and  both  hastened  into  the  street : 
where,  by  this  time,  one  of  the  men  had  raised  her,  and  carried  her 
down  the  steps. — She  was  quite  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XTI. 
Monthly  Repository t  November,  IdiU. 

SMUGGLER,    PIKATE,    AND   

Too  are  asleep  as  you  gaze : — broadly  awake,  but  deliciously  drenm- 

mg ; — there  is  a  wavy  calmness  in  the  bliss  which  is  experienced  in 

■fliiig,  fair  being  the  weather  and  favourable  the  wind,  across  the  Ba- 

banks ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  who  is  inexperienced  in  those  seas 

overcome  the  constantly  recurring  apprehensions,  that  his  floating 

must  inevitably  strike  on  one  of  those  numerous  black  masses 

whieii  appear  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  water*s  surface ;  a  dash,  a 

cnah,  and  the  grinding  of  timbers  against  them  is  momently  expected  : 

bat  coward  and  onward  the  bark  fearlessly  goes,  scathlessly,  as  if  at 

bur  approach  the  frowning  dangers,  and  the  black  barriers,  each  suc- 

ively  dissolved  and  vanished.     But,  indeed,  it  does  require  repeated 

ere  the  eye  can  be  convinced  that  those  seeming  dangers 

nothing  more  than  innocent  beds  of  sponge  which  are  everywhere 

qwckling,  like  little  black  clouds,  or  dark  islets,  the  smooth,  delicate, 

white  and  yellow  sand,  which  he  sees  through  the  transparent  waters, 

m  diatinctly  as  if  there  were  no  other  medium  between  his  eyes  and  the 

bottom  of  that  sea,  than  a  plate-glass ;  and,  only  on  trj'ing  with  the 

lend  and  line  will  a  stranger  be  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  seeming 

Ibur  or  five  feet  at  most  of  depth,  is  more  than  treble  that  numl)er  of 

fathomii :  that  the  gold  and  silver,  and  amethyst,  and  emerald  coated 

finny  creatures  which  he  may  see  sporting  and  darting,  and  flashing, 

and  tiiH  under  his  eyes,  within  the  reach  of  his  arm,  are  as  safe  from 

Ins  dutch  as  if  they  were  at  the  antipodes.     But  so  it  is.     And,  when 

aflBured,  bis  heart  and  mind  speedily  become  enwrapt  in  dreams  of 

beanty^  and  reveries  of  bliss — and  he  glides  along,  meanwhile,  on  his 

pathless  journey,  without  notion  of  peril,  or  sense  of  toil : — then  and 

there  fiuhioning  the  distant  solid  earth,  and  the  far  off  world,  and  all 

that  live  and  move,  and  breathe  therein,  into  those  shapes  of  love  and 

happtneas  and  beauty  which  the  inborn  gxK)dness  of  nature  engenders 

and  animates  in  the  soul ;  till  he  is  startled  from  his  convictions  of  what 

man  may  be,  of  what  man  should  be,  of  what  man  will  be,  by  some 

reality  which  proves  to  him  what  man  has  noade  himself,  by  the  agency 

of  knavery  and  hypocrisy. 

Thus  dreaming — thus  enjoying — hoping  and  happy,  was  I  one  after- 
noon in  January,  182-,  when  on  board  the  schooner  Margaret,  bound 
to  the  Havannab,  with  a  purpose  in  hand,  in  which  were  involved  cir- 
cumstances that  had  brought  on  me  the  most  intense  and  enduring 
agony — for  it  was  no  less — ^which  in  my  life  of  vicissitude  I  have  ever 
experienced ;  yet  was  my  suffering  suspended,  my  pain  forgotten,  while 
gliding  along  that  beautiful  water,  and  gazing  on  that  glorious  ocean- 

w 
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bed.     Suddenly  my  attention  was  aroused  by  some  allusions  to  oertaifl 
casks  of  flour,  (of  which  the  cargo  principally  consisted,)  and  a  con* 
versation  between  the  captain  and  mate,  as  to  the  means  that  were  to 
be  employed  in  landing  it.     There  was  neither  mystery  nor  secrecy 
in  their  manner ;  they  spoke  b61dly  and  openly,  as  if  confident  of  safetyt 
and  fearless  of  detection  and  its  consequences ;  and  without  the  remot- 
est sense  of  wrong  doing,  or  consciousness  of  moral  turpitude ;  bat  I 
heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  I  was  on  board  of  a  smuggler !    A 
fact  of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  when  I  embarked  it 
Charleston ;  for  all  there  seemed  to  be  conducted  in  the  way  of  custom 
and  fair  trading.     Was  it  the  wrongs — ^the  dishonesty  of  the  act  at  whidi 
my  alarm  and  repugnance  rose  ?     Did  I  mourn  the  unlucky  chance 
which  had  directed  me  to  a  smuggler,  because  her  way  of  life  was  un- 
just ?     I  think  not — ^no,  indeed — ^though  the  impossibility  of  escape 
made  me  shiver,  as  I  reflected  thereon — ^not  because  her  designs  weie 
criminal — a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.     Ah,  it  was  a  cowardly 
dread  of  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  being  caught  in  the  act,  or  sus- 
pected of  connection  with  the  adventure,  that  smote  me  :  for  on  remon- 
strating with  the  captain  on  his  deceiving  me — unavailable  as  I  knew 
remonstrance  would  be — ^my  fears  and  scruples  were  only  laughed  at ; 
and  such  arguments  used  as  convinced  me  there  was  no  danger  in  the 
affair ;  and  not  the  least  probability  of  my  being  implicated,  should  de- 
tection take  place,  which,  he  affirmed,  was  impossible:     More  than 
calmed  by  his  assurances,  and  his  bold  front  and  unhesitating  manner, 
I  was  encouraged  to  pry  further  into  these  matters,  and  ceased  even  to 
be  surprised,  when  he  freely  laid  open  all  his  plans,  and  told  me  of  the 
repeated,  and  always  successful  trips  he  had  made  to  the  Havannah,  on 
similar  business.     And  I  found  also  that  no  extraordinary  skill,  tacty 
or  contrivance  was  necessary  in  his  trade :  (he  was  afterwards  described 
to  me,  by  an  acquaintiuice  of  his,  as  one  who  carried  on  and  went 
tlirough  every  thing  by  "  main  strength  and  stupidness  ;" — such,  pre- 
cisely, were  the  phrases  applied  in  the  description  of  him,)  that  a  bribe 
to  the  officials  who  are  especially  appointed  to  look  after  the  revenues 
of  his  Catholic  majesty  there,  effectually  blinded  the  keenest  eyes  of 
all,  from  the  great  man  at  the  head,  down  to  the  farthest  ramification, 
or  remotest  link  of  custom-house  authority.     On  this  assurance  I  lost 
all  fear,  and  talked  and  jested  over  the  scheme  as  if  it  were  a  meritori- 
ous act  they  were  engaged  to  perform  :  it  became  a  mere  exchange  of 
commodities  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  without  the  prolixities  and  encum- 
brances of  formality :  it  was  a  mere  breach  of  conventionalisms ;  the 
passing  of  bribes  and  toll  into  other  hands  than  those  which  were  pri- 
vileged to  exact  them.     I  began  to  think  that  possibly  they  might,  in 
time,  bring  them  to  their  senses — be  a  lesson  to  those  in  the  high  places, 
to  exact  less  toll,  especially  on  bread,  if  they  would  bring  the  toll  to 
lawful  and  worthy  use.     Well,  thus  thinking,  we  passed  under  El 
Moro,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  fair- way,  a  little  south  of  El  Punta, 
with  tlie  grey  city,  and  the  forest  of  masts  on  our  starboard  hand,  the 
inner  harbour,  a  broad  and  beautiful  basin^  ahead  of  us,  the  stupendous, 
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Imt  not  impregnable,  Moro  fortress,  grimly  scowling  on  our  larboard 
side  :  thus  it  was,  till  the  anchor  talcing  hold,  the  schooner  swung 
directly  round,  and  changed  sides  with  every  thing.  I  had  provided 
myself  with  a  passport  at  Charleston — a  very  necessary  thing  to  do,  on 
account  of  the  fee  of  two  dollars  which  is  then  paid  to  the  Spanish 
Consul — ^you  may  light  your  pipe  with  the  paper  next  minute,  if  you 
please :  so,  at  least,  I  found  the  case  to  be.  As  the  sun  was  near  setting 
when  we  anchored,  I  preferred  remaining  on  board  for  the  night ; 
partly  becaa^e  the  proper  offices  for  exhibiting  my  passport  would  be 
dosed,  but  chiefly  from  a  pretty  strong  con>'iction,  that  if  certain 
acquaintances  of  mine  saw  me  in  ^e  city  at  night,  one  of  those  nicely 
pointed,  keen  edged,  long,  cold  pieces  of  steel,  which  are  nestled  under 
jackets  in  the  Havannah,  would  be  sheathed  under  my  clavicle,  and  I 
ahonld  never  be  able  to  tell  who  did  it.  Restless  and  feverishly  im- 
patient as  the  circumstances  which  called  me  to  Havannah  had  rendered 
me,  I  was  constrained  to  remain  on  board :  I  turned  in  and  fretted 
myself  to  sleep.  How  long  I  remained  in  this  happy  obliviousness  I 
do  not  know ;  but  I  was  aroused  by  a  most  unusual  bustle  ;  stamping 
ci  feet— clattering  of  lumber,  and  a  hurried  confusion  of  sounds,  among 
which  I  gathered,  "  Heave  that  barrel  on  board ! — clap  on  the  hatches ! 

— "By it  is  too  late ! — They*ll  be  alongside  in  a  minute !"     The 

light  was  streaming  down  the  hatchway  or  companion,  into  the  cabin, 
and  I  conjectured  it  was  morning.  I  ran  instantly  on  deck  ;  what  a 
sight  burst  upon  me !  Night  it  was,  but  as  bright  as  day.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  discovered  that  the  vessel  had  quitted  her  former  an- 
chorage, and  was  now  down,  far  in  the  middle  of  the  great  or  inner 
harbour.  The  whole  scene  taken  in  its  round — its  sum  of  particulars 
and  extent — ^its  full  wonder  of  beauty,  was  grand,  swelling,  and  over- 
powering ;  it  operated  like  suddenly  intoxicating  delight ;  the  senses  arc 
too  small  to  hold  the  huge  draught ;  it  rushed  as  a  sea  into  the  soul. 
That  "  inner  harbour"  was  one  magnificent  sweep  of  smooth  water, 
green  and  glittering  under  the  clear  round  moon ;  not  a  dot,  nor  a 
speck,  nor  a  streak,  nor  a  line,  nor  a  hair  of  cloud,  turn  whichever  way 
the  eye  could,  was  discernible  in  the  whole  expanse  of  the  blue  vault : — 
not  a  star  was  seen:  all  was  the  moon*s  unshared  and  undisputed 
hearen.  And  there  the  calm  queen  sat  and  looked  across  and  around 
her  glorious  realm,  and  down  upon  the  sleeping  world!  The  grey 
/  walls,  massive  buildings,  towers,  turrets,  and  steeples — the  hundreds  of 
masts  on  the  city's  side — all,  as  they  stood  wTapped  in  her  cool  beams, 
were  hushed  as  the  centre  of  the  Pyramids.  Away  to  the  south,  the 
hills  rising  up  and  breaking  into  fringy  streaks  and  gulfy  undulations, 
the  concave  line  of  the  moon*s  empire,  stood  in  vapoury  and  purple 
grandeur  of  tranquillity — smiling  solemnity ;  and  they  sunk  gradually 
towards  the  limits  of  the  sheeny  basin  :  and  there  stretched  out  almost 
a  plain,  with  only  gentle  swells  to  make  it  more  precious  to  the  eye, 
on  which  sat  the  little  towm  of  Regliis  with  its  church  towers,  and  here 
and  there  a  villa ;  about  whicli,  uplifting  thoir  gracious  heads,  were 
cocoa  palms,  throwing  their  hcarselike,  but  l>cautiful  plumes  into  tin; 
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moon*s  cerulean  :  there,  too,  were  other  growths,  massive  and  round, 
with  broadly  spreading  limbs  and  ponderous  foliage :  tliere,  a  Uttlebaiv 
and  level  space  lay  between  the  embrace  of  shrubs,  and  partially  bbck 
in  the  umbrageousness  of  the  bordering  trees.  So  happy,  so  hushed— 
so  inconceivably— so  indescribably  beautiful  was  this  i«ality  of  man^t 
art  with  nature's  glory  mingling !  Even  the  grim  Mora,  and  tbt 
almost  palpable  blackness  of  the  shadows  which  it  threw  upon  tiie  mulie 
and  unmoving  waters  at  its  foot,  and  the  deep  murmured  anthem  of  the 
rolling  billow  that  broke  afar  off-away,  where  the  bulwark  head  looked 
out  tranquilly  over  the  ever-wakeful,  ever-moving,  and  ever-moaning 
ocean — all — all  looked  the  attributes  of  love — all  appeared  as  if  dropped, 
placed,  planted  there  by  the  spirit  of  beauty — all  wore  an  aqpect  ^iiittt' 
abzed — ^the  reflex  of  heaven ! 

Amid  this  universe  of  beauty,  which  lay,  as  if  it  were  in  a  sigfalen 
and  unbreathing  sleep,  and  was  hushed  into  marble-like  quiet,  there  was 
yet  a  stirring  and  an  eager  life — ^the  life  of  wrong  and  mischief;  man*f 
mammon  worship  had  sent  death  striding  abroad. 

The  noise,  rattle,  and  confusion  which  had  so  suddenly  aroused  and 
called  me  on  deck,  ceased  as  if  every  one  concerned  had  been  struck 
dumb  and  nerveless.  Something  I  saw  (a  barrel  of  fk)ur,  I  conjectured) 
obstructed  the  main  hatchway,  and  prevented  its  being  closed  down : 
there  was  not  time  to  restore  it  to  its  stowage,  and  a  tarpaulin  was 
thrown  over  it.  A  boat  was  alongside,  in  the  bow  of  which  lay  a  cask 
of  flour ;  and  sitting  on  the  gunnel  of  the  stem  was  a  man,  looking 
neither  like  landsman  nor  seaman :  on  his  face  the  moon  shone  fiilly ; 
the  swaggering  manner  in  which  his  cap  sat  on  the  side  of  his  head  had 
in  it  a  dare-devil  recklessness  of  expression  which  seemed  to  tell  the 
man's  character  ; — ^liis  long  black  hair  lay  down  on  his  shoulders — his 
naked  throat  shone  in  the  moonlight ;  he  sat  with  his  arms  compres- 
sively  folded  across  his  breast,  with  a  hand,  as  I  saw,  in  each  pocket  of 
his  closely  buttoned  jacket.  He  exchanged  glances  with  the  captain  of 
the  schooner ;  his  own  secmeil  to  signify,  "  Say  nothing — Cleave  it  to  me 
to  manage  them."  Not  a  word  was  uttered,  except  a  "  hush  !'*  from 
the  captain,  which  I  i>erceived  was  addressed  to  a  little  Spanish  boy 
who  lay  on  the  deck,  wailing  piteously,  and  striving  to  check  his  cry 
as  he  clung  in  terror  to  the  knee  of  the  captain,  who  was  leaning  on 
the  schooner's  main  beam,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  crossed  arms, 
casting  out  a  singularly  watchful  and  wary  look,  in  which,  with  much 
of  calculation,  there  wjis  a  snatch  of  mirthfulness,  as  if  he  could  only 
laugh  at  being  detected  in  the  act  of  smuggling,  and  knew  how  to  make 
reprisals,  or  easily  solve  the  difficulties.  Tlie  crew  stood  in  groups, 
more  vexed  at  being  interrupted  than  alarmed  at  lieing  discovered  in 
their  occupation  ;  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  one  point,  whither  mine 
also  turned,  and  showed  me  the  cause  of  this  alternation  of  uproar  and 
stillness.  AVhat  was  going  on  on  lioard  the  schooner  could  be  seen 
from  the  shore  as  if  it  were  broad  daylij^ht ;  and  so  barefaced  was  the 
act,  that  the  otherwise  winking  authorities  wvth  now  c<>mpelled  to  vin- 
dicate their  character  for  loyalty  and  vigihuicc.     To  this  end,  a  stately 
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boat,  rowed  by  about  fourteen  oars,  was  advancing  towards  the  Mar- 
garet, ajadj  taking  the  usually  dignified  formality  of  sweep  round,  stop- 
ped ckMe  alongside  the  boat  in  which  was  the  tell-tale  cask  of  fiour  and 
fhd  bottt*8  sole  occupant,  who  sat  motionless.  In  the  stem-sheets  of  the 
Custom-honse  boat — for  such  was  the  quality  of  this  unwelcome  in- 
truder^— ^were  two  officers  and  several  fire-arms.  The  chief  stood  up 
and  stooped  his  head  till  he  looked  under  and  into  the  bent-down  face 
of  the  man  with  the  cap.  ^*  Ha !  Fulgaz ! "  he  exclaimed,  and,  without 
turning  his  eye,  threw  out  his  hand  beckoningly,  and  called  for  his 
•*  carabine.**  "  Are  you  going  to  shoot  me  ?"  said  the  other,  quite  un- 
disturbed. ^  Si,**  was  the  reply ;  and  with  it  the  cocking  ^^  click  **  was 
heard,  and- the  muzzle  was  at  his  breast.  There  was  a  fiash,  a  spark  of 
the  barrel,  as  a  pistol  fiew  from  the  left  pocket  at  the  head  of  the  officer, 
who  fell  back  d^A  into  the  boat,  his  own  carabine  exploding  at  the  same 
instant — ^yet  was  Fulgaz  untouched !  As  quick  as  possible  a  pistol  in 
the  left  hand  was  fired  at  the  other  officer.  The  desperado  then  tore 
open  bis  jacket,  and,  with  his  Spanish  knife  flashing  over  his  head,  he 
leaped  for  the  Custom-house  boat,  which,  being  thrown  off  by  the  bus- 
tle, left  a  space  so  wide  that  Fulgaz  fell  short  with  plunge  and  splash 
into  the  water ;  nevertheless,  he  was  over  the  gunnel  in  a  few  seconds — 
and  there  he  stood,  with  one  foot  on  the  body,  the  other  on  the  seat, 
with  his  knife  elevated  and  fiourished  in  defiance  of  the  whole  crew,  not 
one  of  whom  would  assail  him,  though  all  were  armed  and  carabines 
were  at  hand.  Awhile  he  stood,  glaring  on  them,  then  burst  into  a 
shrill,  loud  laugh  of  derision,  and,  waving  his  dagger  to  a  shore-boat, 
several  of  which,  with  others  from  the  ship,  were  now  converging,  fiill 
of  the  alarmed  and  curious,  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  he  was  speedily 
answered  by  one  approaching  sufficiently  near,  and  he  sprang  in,  took 
off  his  cap,  and,  as  he  stood  up,  continued  waving  it  and  his  knife  round 
his  head,  laughing  and  shouting  jeers  of  triumph,  till  I  lost  sight  of  him 
among  the  crowded  boats  and  shipping  moored  at  the  quays.  Mean- 
time, anotiier  boat,  full  of  soldiers,  hod  arrived  alongside  the  Margaret, 
and  iformal  possession  of  her  was  taken  in  the  king's  name.  The  an- 
chor was  weighed,  and  she  was  towed  to  the  wharf,  moored,  and  a 
g^oard  set  over  her.  The  excitement  and  turmoil,  and  the  activity  of 
the  curious,  now  subsided,  and  all  sank  into  repose.  I  again  turned  in, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  what  might  be  the  fate  of  others,  or 
my  penalty  for  being  caught  on  board  a  smuggler,  and  with  such  ad- 
ditions and  multiplications  of  mischief. 

But,  troublesome  as  the  affidr  proved  to  be  to  others,  I  was  entangled 
in  no  difficulty  by  its  consequences  ;  for,  when  the  authorities  came  to 
examine  the  vessel  in  the  morning,  they  declined  even  opening  my  lug- 
gage, on  my  stating  that  I  was  an  English  Passenger.  I  was  unhesi- 
tatingly permitted  to  go  whither  I  would,  and  two  men  were  ordered 
to  follow  my  directions  in  removing  and  carrying  my  trunks.  I  landed 
accordingly,  and  there,  dra^Ti  up  in  line,  was  a  company  of  soldiers 
with  bristling  bayonets ;  and  walking  backwanls  and  forwards  in  front 
of  their  line  was  Fulgaz ! — a  chapeau  on  his  head,  and  a  sword  flapping 
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at  his  side,  with  the  some  reckless  and  laughing  defiance  of  the  loWen 
which  he  hid  exhibited  the  previous  night,  and  no  one  attempted  to 
molest  or  interrupt  him.     I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  examinii^  him 
more  closely,  as  he  frequently  paused  in  lus  walk  to  look  fixedly  or  be 
gazed  at  by  others ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  straggling  setmen 
or  others  from  the  American  vessels,  he  was  scarcely  noticed.     Singu- 
lar as  the  face  was,  and  so  apt  to  be  impressed  on  the  memory,  then 
was  in  it  nothing  of  tlie  hardened  and  burley  ruffianism  which  hisr^ 
cent  conduct  might  lead  one  to  suppose  would  grimly  scowl  upon  it 
I  should  call  him  handsome,  but  for  his  nose  and  eyes.     His  note  was 
remarkably  hooked  and  very  thin,  as  if  it  had  been  squeezed  into  ai 
unnatural  projection  from  his  face.     It  was  the  upper  mancUble  of  in 
eagle  or  a  parrot*s  bill,  hammered  on  both  sides  into  a  leanness  and 
sharp  edge.      His  two  eyes — ^fbr  two    they  were,  and  could  not  be 
culled  a  pair — were  not  only  different  in  colour,  but  they  each  expressed 
a  different  meaning,  and  that  too  without  squinting.     One  was  lot* 
trously  hot  and  greenish,  the  other  a  dark  piercing  brown  :  they  seemed 
to  be  1>oth  employed  at  one  moment  on  different  occupations ;  while  the 
green  one  was  taking  your  measure  and  scrutinizing  for  the  best  place 
in  which  to  lodge  the  knife,  the  other  was  securing  a  retreat,  calculat- 
ing consequences,  concocting  an  evasion  of  them,  or  balancing  the 
weight  of  your  purse.     They  spoke  at  once  in  the  present  and  future 
tense ;  one  was  doing  now^  the  other  acting  for  bye-and-hye.     Who- 
ever saw  them  once  could  ever  after  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  tiieir 
owner,  Fulgaz.      He  did  me  the   honour  to  quit  his  bravado  pon- 
tion,  and,  not  with  my  good  will,  I  assure  you,  reader,  took  his  sta- 
tion at  my  side,  as  I  walked  towards  the  city  gates,  within  which  a 
volante  was  awaiting  me.     He  was  not  a  man  to  be  repulsed  with  im- 
punity.    I  dared  not  offer  a  word  of  dislike  to  bis  company,  knowing 
how  very  unceremonious  he  would  be  with  his  knife  if  I  aroused  or 
touched  his  temper.     Yet  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  hold  com- 
munion with  him,  nor  did  he  speak  at  all,  but  looked  in  my  face  occa- 
sionally with  a  malicious  glee,  as  if  he  were  mightily  pleased  that  I 
had  witnessed  his  prowess.     Thus  accompanied,  I  arrived  at  the  vehicle, 
when  Fulgaz  lifted  his  chapeau  from  his  head,  and  with  a  Imw,  pro- 
longed till  it  was  burlesque  of  courtesy,  he  offered  me  his  arm  to  assist 
me  in  ascending ;  then  casting  an  earnest  and  meaning  glance  into  my 
eyes,  waved  his  hand,  bowed  again,  saying,  "  Adieu,  Senhor  English- 
man !  you  will  not  forget  jKwr  Fulgaz."     The  driver  cheeped  at  his 
horse,  and  I  passed  in  silence,  glowing  with  astonishment  and  some 
alarm,  not  without  a  little  forel>oding  of  mischief  from  that  strange 
and  desperate  man.     But  I  escaped  unmolested, 'though  I  learned,  some 
weeks  after  lca\'ing  the  Havannah,  that  a  knife  had  actually  been  hired 
for  my  service  at  the  charge  of  an  ounce,  that  is,  a  doubloon.     I  can 
only  suppose  the  operator  did  not  find  a  clean  opportunity  for  doing  his 
job,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  Fulgaz  was  the  person  engaged. 

I  never  spoke  of  Fulgaz,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of  him,  till 
I  was  most  strangi'ly  and  dismally  reminded  of  him  thirteen  months 
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iqiient  to  the  circumstances  which  I  have  related  above.     A  Cul- 

an  vessel  of  war  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  S with  part  of  the 

ti  a  piratical  schooner  which  she  had  captured  in  the  act  of 
lering  an  American  vessel,  the  whole  crew  of  which  the  pirates 
nurdered :  so  said  report ;  but  it  proved  afterwards  that  they  had 
bd  that  fate  by  running  their  vessel  on  shore  and  escaping  into  the 
»— an  example  which  was  followed  by  the  pirates  when  surprised 
le  Colombian  in  a  creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
bore  they  were  pursued ;  many  were  killed  in  resisting,  and  eight 
captured,  one  of  whom  was  described  as  having  fought  with 
■c  fiiry,  and  only  when  he  was  struck  down,  and  several  men 
)d  upon  him,  could  the  party  take  him.  They  were  brought  to 
->  waA.  g^ven  up  to  the  civil  authority  to  await  their  trial.  The 
Qce  was  so  strong  against  them,  that  chance  of  escape  there  was 
.  Hie  day  came,  and,  attracted  by  curiosity,  I  went  to  the  court- 
3,  which  I  found  quite  full.  The  trial  was  proceeding,  and  it  was 
ere  I,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  watching  openings,  edged  my- 
10  far  through  the  crowd  as  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  prisoners. 
9  had  their  heads  bent  down,  lying  on  their  open  palms  on  the  bar 
e  them,  evidently  enduring  great  mental  suffering.  The  backs  of 
«re  towards  me  yet.  Two  stood  beside  each  other  erect,  as  I  saw 
[neezing  further  forward,  with  their  hands  in  their  bosoms,  scow  1- 
lefiance  from  their  eyes,  and  grinning  recklessness  and  scorn  from 
closed  teeth  and  curling  lips  on  the  court.  There  was  one,  an 
iahman,  not  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  very  regular,  indeed 
tifol  features,  and  blond,  glossy  hair,  which  hung  down  his  cheeks 
ose  long  spiral  curls,  the  culture  of  which  is  a  matter  of  solicitude 
lany  sea-faring  youths.  His  cheeks  were  clear  and  somewhat 
,  not  at  all  bronzed  or  ingrained  by  climate  or  weather ;  and  the 
eyebrows  and  lashes  gave  to  his  full  blue  eyes  that  soft,  kindly, 
ndancholy  character  which  frequently  accompanies  them.  Not  a 
Qor  furrow  on  the  face  or  forehead  was  to  be  perceived — not  the 
physiognomical  tinge  of  violence  or  hardness  was  discernible  ;  it 
radier  the  countenance  of  a  healthy,  but  not  at  all  happy  ^rl. 
Is  danger  he  seemed  to  be  utterly  unconscious,  or  unimpressed  by 
nA  he  attended  to  the  proceedings  with  intense  and  eager  earnest- 
following  with  his  eyes  each  witness  and  each  movement  in  the 
\  and  listening  to  all  as  if  he  were  entirely  engrossed  by  the  deep 
est  of  a  novel  and  singular  scene  in  which  his  character,  welfare, 
e,  were  otherways  totally  unconcerned.  He  it  was  who  had  re- 
1  capture  with  such  extraordinary  ferocity.  He  had  no  name — he 
d  give  no  name ;  none  of  his  companions  knew  him  by  any,  or 
^j  refused  to  speak  ;  and  when  his  contumaciousness  was  alluded 
od  the  judge  urged  him  to  say  what  he  was  called,  he  replied  gen- 
ind  almost  deferentially,  "  Call  me  Jack  Smith  or  Bill  Jones, — 
hing  will  do ;  you  cannot  get  mine,  I  hope."  This  is  all  I  ever 
car  knew  of  him.  Who  are  they — where  are  they — ^whose  hearts 
hong  in  leaden  sadness,  or  have  palpitated  and  throbbed  in  tor- 
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tnring  uncertainty  on  his  account?  Perhaps  there  are  such!  And 
though  he  is  not  immediately  or  necessarily  connected  witii  the  purpcae 
of  my  story,  perhaps  the  reader  will  pardon  this  notice  of  him.  It  b 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  only  other  pirate  I  ever  saw  (m  nj 
knowledge,  at  least,)  was  an  Englishman  of  about  the  age  of  the  inia- 
erable  youth  here  spoken  of ;  he  was  also  of  fair  oomplezioii,  widi 
glossy  hair  and  singularly  quiet  expression  of  countenance.  I  saw  him 
going  to  suffer  death  at  Barbadoes  for  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  ooU- 
blooded  murders  on  record.  He  pre8er\'ed  his  composure,  calm  incB^ 
ference,  and  quiet  contentedness  of  manner,  as  he  walked  firam  ti» 
prison  between  two  men — no  other  guard— down  the  careenage,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  mile :  escape  seemed  anything  but  diAcolt 
Under  the  gallows  was  an  empty  flour-barrel,  the  head  of  which  htd 
been  knocked  out,  and  a  single  piece  of  the  same  heading  laid  wenm 
the  mouth  as  a  foot-board  for  him  to  stand  upon :  such  was  the  scafibld! 
He  eyed  these  preparations  carefully,  looking  up  at  the  beam  and  tfaen 
at  the  barrel,  which  he  perceived  was  not  directly  under  the  beam,  and 
with  his  foot  adjusted  it  properly  !  Yet  was  there  in  his  look,  actioii, 
manner,  nothing  that  glimpsed  forth  a  sign  of  the  braggadocia.  I 
could  not  remain  an  instant  longer.  Pardon  this  digression,  reader, 
and  return  with  me  to  the  court-house  at  S . 

Among  the  prisoners  there  was  one  who  seemed  to  be  utterly  care- 
less of  the  others,  or  of  his  own  position,  and  heedless  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Occasionally  he  lifted  up  his  head  to  look  about  him,  uncon- 
cernedly, but  was  occupied  chiefly  in  the  amusement  of  chopping  at 
the  rail  or  bar  of  the  inclosure  with  his  finger,  just  as  one  hacks  at  a 
board  with  a  knife,  idly  and  vacantly,  or  as  if  for  the  pleasure  of  mark- 
ing it  with  notches.  Placed  as  I  was,  I  could  not  obtain  full  sight  of 
his  face,  nor,  indeed,  was  I  curious  on  the  subject ;  the  others,  the  Eng- 
lishman especially,  had  so  fixed  my  attention :  but  in  one  of  those 
moments  of  his  looking  up,  and  on  the  spectators,  he  turned  his  hce 
round  to  my  direction,  and  fixing  his  glance  on  me,  gave  a  familiar  nod 
and  smile  of  recognition  :  it  shot  through  me  like  a  bullet !  I  became 
hot,  cold,  clammy,  dizzy,  and  sick  :  my  breathing  was  snapped.  I  felt 
as  I  were  strangling ;  and  I  saw  and  felt  nothing  more,  till  I  awoke 
from  a  stupor,  and  found  myself  supported  in  the  arms  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  court's  entrance :  my  cravat  was 
off,  my  waistcoat  and  shirt  thrown  open,  and  a  glass  of  water  was  held 
to  my  lips.  It  was  Fulgaz  who  bad  glanced  and  nodded  at  me ! — it 
was  Fulgaz — ^there  arraigned  as  a  pirate  !  but  I  did  not — ^I  could  not 
return.  All  were  convicted,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  them. 
My  fainting  was  ascribed  to  the  heat  and  pressure ;  and  to  no  one  did 
I  ever  breathe  a  syllable  on  the  subject,  till  upwards  of  seven  years  had 
transpired, — four  years  from  the  date  of  the  following  event : — 

It  was  on  a  magnificent  day,  ^^'ith  neither  wind  nor  cloud,  but  in- 
tensely cold,  Fahrenheit  then  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  un- 
der zero,  in  the  sun.  After  skimming  with  rapturous  velocity  over 
the  ice,  across  glassy  rivers,  and  balised  lakes,  over  snow  which  hud 
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and  compacted  into  the  lolidity  of  rocks,  myself  and  a  feUow- 
tnvielltr  were  approaching  the  little  town  of  *  *  *.  It  stands  on  a 
piMfiii  tlji  levd  plain,  which  is  harriered  on  every  side  by  a  nigged  and 
circle  of  hills.  As  the  town  stands  far  from  t^  plain's 
■ome  of  the  hills  are  immediate  and  distinct ;  the  greater  dis- 
of  the  other  side  of  the  periphery  gave  even  the  white  snow,  with 
fvUdk  the  hills  were  covered  entirely  (saving  where  the  thousands  and 
iMt  of  tiioosands  of  pinnacling  firs  dotted  the  expanse  with  green  or 
faladt,)  ft  dark  and  hazy  colouring.  Between  those  distant  hills  and 
IIm  plain  lies  the  noble  river,  perhaps  it  is  the  grandest  in  the  whole 
worid,  over  which  we  had  flown  a  few  hours  before.  On  one  side  of 
tiM  town  runs  the  river  of  disputed  names,  tributary  to  the  larger,  and 
valued  for  its  commercial  conveniences,  than  for  its  natural  beau- 
;  iHueh,  however,  are  far  from  being  few,  or  undeserving  a  scene- 
lovai's  attention,  though  at  the  time  to  which  I  am  referring,  most  of 
llioae  beauties  were  enveloped  in  a  positive,  resolute,  confirmed  wintry 
gafl>.  Huts,  cottages,  houses,  the  church,  roads,  streets,  fields, — every 
v^wre  was  a  r^;ion  of  snow  and  ice. 

**  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there — 
The  ice  was  all  around.** 

•  On  the  day  previous,  a  cofnous  visitation  of  sleet  had  arrived  to  assist 
in  decorating  the  scene :  the  trunks,  stems,  and  branches  of  the  trees 
encased  in  glassy  congelation,  and  frx)m  them  millions  of  pendul- 
crjstals  jingling  swung,  and  sparkled,  and  glittered,  and  delighted, 
and  bewitched  the  eyes  with  their  profusion  of  prismatic  glories :  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  them  were  every  moment  ringing  against  each 
other,  breaking,  falling,  dropping,  and  throwing  through  the  bright  air 
soeh  deUcious,  gentle  music — hosts  of  happy  elfin  things  striking  their 
cymbals  in  joyous  holiday.  But  it  was  exquisitely  cold  ;  a  fact  of 
which  my  ftarmidable  wrapping  would  have  left  me  in  ignorance,  had 
not  a  littie  disorder  in  my  neck  gear  called  one  hand  out  of  its  snug 
beaver  mitten  to  set  it  right.  The  action  did  not  occupy  many  seconds, 
bot  it  was  sufficient  to  tell  me,  to  the  very  marrow,  how  cold  was  the  air. 
On  all  was  winter,  glorious  winter  I  except  the  smoke  which  graciously 
cnried  and  danced  in  circling  and  wavy  wreaths  from  many  a  snow- 
<»ated  chimney.  And  our  appetites  had  by  this  time  whetted  them- 
idves  into  a  keenness  most  enviable ;  for  the  ideality  of  something 
leekii^  savorily  below  that  smoke  made  appetite  particularly  capable. 
**  I  am  quite  prepared  for  anything  they  can  give  us  to  eat,  if  it  be  but 
the  hoof  of  a  horse,**  said  I  to  my  friend.  ^  I  trust  we  shall  find  some- 
thing  more  palatable  and  easier  of  mastication  than  a  horse's  hoof,"  he 
replied.  ^  You  may  eat  a  good  dinner  in  imagination,  the  best  your 
poetry  can  spread  out,  and  when  you  come  to  the  reality  you  shall  find 
that  to  be  quite  as  good.**  My  companion  knew  every  rood  of  the  icy 
ground  on  which  we  were  travelling,  therefore  I  put  tiie  affair  of  eating 
and  drinking  contrivance  into  his  hands.  **  There  is  no  better  house  in 
the  whole  country :  choice  and  substantial  are  the  viands  it  dispenses ; 
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ami  yon  \\ill  smock  your  lips  in  eostacy  at  various  and  excellent  wiuet 
which  will  range  before  you,  and  solicit  an  invitation  down  yowr  tfarott 
They  know  how  to  live  where  we  are  going.**     These  conunendatioiis 
elicited  from  me  further  inquiry,  for  I  saw  no  evidences  or  marks  of  a 
substantial  and  well-equipped  hotel.     ^  There  is  the  house — you  see  It 
propping  the  church,  or  the  church  props  it ;  it  is  a  reciprocity  of  prop- 
ping/*    The  house  to  which  he  directed  my  attention,  was  tiie  dwells 
ing  of  the  brotherhood  who  officiated  in  the  church,  and  admimstered 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants.     My  fnend  was 
a  good  Catholic :  but  as  I  was  a  heretic,  and  also  a  stranger  to  them,  a 
twinge  of  propriety  and  decorum  came  over  me :  but  **  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them,  and  I  should  be  as  readily  and  as  cofdi- 
ally  welcome  as  himself;  he  was  confident  they  would  be  about  their 
dinner  then.**     In  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  in  the  presence  of  four 
kindly  looking  men,  none  of  whom  wore  the  garb  of  any  special  order 
of  priesthood.     Their  appearances  and  looks  spoke  ease,  content,  and 
intelligence.     We  were  received  with  a  truly  earnest  but  quiet  welcome : 
my  companion  was  a  man  well  known  to  them,  and  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion obtained  for  me  attention  and  deference,  at  which  I  felt  rather  0B- 
barrasftcd.     They  assisted  in  developing  us  of  our  wrappings ;  but  to 
their  dinner,  on  which  they  were  busily  engaged  when  we  entered,  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  sit  dowr, — ^'  It  was  disjointe<^,  broken,  and  vr« 
worthy  of  us,** — though  I  cast  my  longing  eye  on  substantials  enough 
for  a  dozen  hungry  fellows :  but  "  we  should  take  a  small  portion,  a 
mouthful,  to  sustain  us  till  a  fresh  and  entire  dinner  was  prepared.* 
Our  jissv.r.incc's  that  what  we  saw  "  was  excellent,  &c.*'  were  unac- 
cepted :  "  a  proper  dinner  we  must  have.**     On  this  arrangement  we 
collected  civility  and  patience  to  rest.     Nor  was  this  patience  put  to 
any  severity  of  trial,  for  in  about  half  an  hour  abundance  and  variety, 
both  delicate  and  solid,  smoked  under  our  fascinated  olfactories.     After 
a  blessing,  and  pausing  till  we  were  fairly  engaged  on  our  agreeable 
exercise,  our  kind  hosts  apologized  for  leaving  us  to  ourselves — "  their 
duties  require  them  elsewhere.**     They  left  us  with  a  single  attendant, 
"  who  would  readily  execute  our  orders,  and  supply  any  thing  which 
hapi)cne<l  to  be  deficient.*'     lie  entered  immediately  on  their  quittirg 
the  room.     Too  much  occupie<l  to  allow  of  space  for  converse,  except 
an  interjection  now  and  then,  we  were  silent,  and  I  thought  I  heard  a 
suppressed  sigh,  almost  a  groan  :  it  was  repeated,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  sound  like  the  collision  of  hands  struck  my  ear.     I  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  to  mv  amazement  our  attendant  was  on 
his  knees,  opposite  to  me,  and  beyond  my  companion,  whose  back  be- 
ing towards  the  man,  he  of  course  did  not  see  him :  and  as  he  was  also 
in  earnest  application  of  his  military  decision  on  the  materials  before 
him,  fortunately,  his  entire  attention  was  engrossed.     The  back  c^  the 
kneeling  figure  was  towards  the  only  light  which  came  into  the  room, 
consequently  his  face  was  indistinct,  in  shadow ;  but  his  attitude  was 
of  eager,  violent,  nay  agonized  imploration ;  he  writhed  in  his  position, 
and  it  was  to  me  he  was  appealing !     I  was  almost  petrified  by  it !  till 


Ml  exclamation  was  rising  to  my  lips,  when  he  sprang  noisi>]essly  to  his 
ieet,  pressed  his  finger  on  his  lip,  pointed  to  my  companion,  and  then 
benched  his  hand  together  again,  to  bid  me,  as  I  understood  him,  be 
wixy  and  silent.  Apprehension  and  bewildering  doubts  threw  me  into 
.«  odd  perspiration :  still  I  continued,  instinctively,  I  suppose,  or  me- 
clMiiically,  to  make  such  movements  and  sounds  as  would  keep  my 
companion's  attention  to  himself;  though,  indee<l,  the  effort  to  suppress 
mj  strong  impulses  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  I  ever  made.  I  looked 
«  meaniog  that  I  understood  him,  and  should  be  cautious,  although  in 
trnth  I  was  throbbingly  agitated  with  a  sense  of  some  mysterious  and 
dreadfol  danger.  In  the  dimness  of  view  in  which  the  man^s  face  was 
presented,  I  was  struck  with  a  dizzy  wandering  fancy  that  I  had  seen 
him  before — ^but  where  ?  when  ?  He  certainly  knew  me  :  but  how  ? 
He  guessed  my  thoughts,  and,  taking  hold  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  filled  my 
ftieiid*s  glass ;  then  moving  from  the  window,  under  the  pretence  of 
doing  the  same  office  for  me,  the  light  fell  on  his  countenance,  as  he 
looiked  at  me  an  instant ;  then  he  drew  back,  and  bowed  his  head  down 
on  his  joined  hands,  which  he  clenched  so  hard,  as  though  be  would 
crash  his  blood  through  his  fingers.  It  was  Fulgaz  who  stood  there ! 
and,  thank  God,  I  became  instantly  calm  and  collected,  or  I  should 
have  betrayed  him  :  though,  probably,  to  the  inner  breast  of  one  of  the 
brotheihood,  his  whole  story  was  known — and  there  it  was  a  sacred 
deposit.  Painful  as  was  compliance,  I  could  not  resist  the  intensely 
passionate  but  soundless  appeals  he  made  to  me  for  the  purpose,  and 
assuming  a  carelessness  of  manner,  lest  my  companion's  curiosity  should 
be  excit^,  found  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  room  a  few  minutes  after 
Fulgaz  had  quitted  it,  intimating  by  signal,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  would 
wait  for  me :  and  never  will  the  impression  of  that  few  minutes*  inter- 
view be  erased  from  my  memory.  I  have  said  how  exquisitely,  how 
intensely  cold  was  the  air :  yet  there  he  stood,  bare-headed,  liis  once 
darkly-brown  fifice,  in  ashy,  ghastly  hue,  and  l>eaded  streams  of  agoniz- 
ing sweat  chasing  each  other  down  his  cheeks  actually  freezing  as  they 
fawed  I  He  stood  and  looked !  then  poured  forth  a  rapid  torrent  of 
short,  unconnected  sentences,  but  most  eloquent,  most  distressing! 
Now  rigid,  stiff  as  ice  he  stood — now  quivering  like  an  aspen :  then 
suddenly  paused,  and  again,  as  if  suffocating,  he  gurgled  out,  "  I  was 
too  had  to  die  !**  and  fell,  or  rather  d^sheil  himself  do\\'n  :  his  forehead 
struck  on  a  little  elevated  mass  of  snow,  which  was  frozen  into  a  body 
as  hard  as  granite ;  and  a  streamy  line  of  dark  crimson  flowed  slowly 
along  the  purely  white  surface.  I  did  not  call  for  assistance,  and  was 
stooping  to  raise  him,  when  the  door  opened,  and  my  companion  ap- 
peared. I  had  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  conceal  my  perturbation, 
and  merely  sud,  "  the  poor  brother  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself.'' 
•*  But  it  was  not  much — a  little  brandy  to  wash  it,  and  a  brown  paper 
plaster,  would  make  all  right  again,"  was  his  remark,  on  wiping  the 
wound  with  his  handkerchief.  Our  hosts  pressed  their  hospitality  on 
for  the  night,  but  I  seconded  my  companion's  wish  to  procee<l  on 
•journey ;  and  giving  to  Fulgaz  a  look  of  assurance  of  my  pi'dt-ct 
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■ilence,  we  bade  adiett  to  the  friendly  priests ;  and,  in  a  few  mmwtw, 
were  again  gliding  rapidly  along  the  ioe.  I  paned  *  *  *  a  few  we^ 
alter,  without  stopping,  and  have  never  ainoe  revisited  it.  Whether 
Fulgaz  be  living  or  dead  I  know  not,  and  have  refrained  from  making 
inquiries  of  several  of  those  who  I  know  had  been  in  the  neighbovhood 
of  *  *  *,  lest  I  should  drive  attention  and  cnrionty  thitherwards. 

[Hiese  twelve  chapters  of  the  Autobiogn^y  of  Fel.  Veijiiice  are  all 
that  appeared  under  that  title  in  the  Manth^  Repository  ;  and  they 
are,  I  believe,  the  only  remains  of  the  anthor^s  attempt  to  give  to  the 
world  a  written  and  connected  accovnt  of  the  events  of  his  life.— J.  F.] 
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THE  XV.  OF  AUGUST,  MDCCCXXXm.* 

Monthly  Repository t  September^  1833. 

"  Lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pomid  of  flesh,  to  be  by  hun  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchants  heart.*' 

I  CAXiroT  find  words,  or  I  would  thunder  forth  the  indignation  which 
tnvy  man,  who  thinkiy  must  feel — such  as  I  feel,  while  I  am  sick  and 
file  with  the  shame,  which  every  Englishman  ought  to  feel,  at  the  re* 
ciftfoo  and  result  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  motion.  And  less  able  am  I 
to  embody  in  words,  or  to  sum  up  in  conception,  the  bitter  scorn  and 

*  Hie  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  of  this  article  wrote  under 
tteiofluefioe  of  strong  feelings,  occasioned  by  the  Ministerial  opposi- 
ttoa  to,  and  the  Parliamentary  rejection  of,  Mr.  Buckingham's  motion 
<*  i3»  subject  of  tn^r  M«iR«fi/.     Some  readers  may,  on  that  account, 
fKition  the  propriety  of  its  insertion.     I  would  remind  them  that  it  is 
^Bebable,  even  for  those  who  are  not  in  sjrmpathy  therewith,  to  have 
^  KBoord  the  emotions  which  particular  proceedings  of  the  Legislature 
*icbe  in  thoee  to  whom  present  circumstances,  or  past  experience,  or 
^^■ttnrtion,  may  give  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject.     This  is  especi- 
%  to  be  desired  when  the  parties  concerned  are  of  the  poorer  classes, 
■d  when  the  oppression  is  local  in  its  exercise,  and  thereby  removed 
vOQ  the  general  observation  of  the  community ;  and  it  might  be  added, 
vhea  such  a  class  have  so  qualified  and  eloquent  an  advocate  as  the 
vUiiis  of  the  press-gang  possess  in  our  correspondent.     The  strength 
I'bis  expresMons  will  not  startle  those  who  have  ever  witnessed  any  of 
fte  aiUtary  and  brutal  proceedings  which  the  House  of  Commons,  pa 
tbe  inBtigation  of  the  Government,  has  not  merely  refused  to  abolish, 
hit  even  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  abolishing.    I  once  resided 
Id  a  riUage  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  where  a  gang  was  permanently 
MaooBiii  and  know  that  in  such  localities  the  voice  of  our  correspon- 
iknt  win  have  many  echoes,  nor  should  they  stop  their  ears  to  them 
whose  Id  it  has  been,  alike  in  peace  or  war,  to  "  sit  at  home  at  ease.** 
Id  fret,  the  question  of  impressment  is  one  branch  oi  the  broader  ques- 
ikmr  of  whether  there  should  be  one  law  for  the  rich  man  and  another 
hf  tiM  poor,  the  one  affording  perfect  security,  and  the  other  sanction- 
Jig  \mA»X  coercion.     It  is  so  regarded  by  the  writer. — Editor  of  the 
Mhmtkiff  R^posiiary. 
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triumphant  ridicule  with  which  every  foreigner  will  quote  the  uttered 
sentiments ;  repeat,  echo  and  re-echo  the  black  truths,  which  were  on 
that  evening  divulged,  ay,  and  defended  too,  by  the  law-givers  of  Bri- 
tiun ;  the  guardians  of  vaunted  freedom  and  trumpeted  equality  of 
laws,  which  bless  this  "  Swan's  nest  in  a  great  pool," 

"  This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 

This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself; 

This  happy  breed  of  men ;  this  little  world ; 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth  ;  this  realm  of  England  ; 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls  ;  this  dear,  dear  land — 

Dear  for  her  rep'itation  through  the  world,^'* 

On  Thursday  Evening,  August  15th,  1833,  the  seal  was  put  to  thb 
death-bed  voucher  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  now  the  dear  reputation  of 
England  will  be  attested  by  a  hundred  million  of  witnesses.  A  thousand 
tongues  of  eloquence,  through  as  many  years  of  toil,  would  not  have 
proved  so  clearly,  so  satisfactorily,  what  Sir  James  Graham  and  his 
colleagues  have  proved  in  one  short  hour.  Oh,  the  mighty  influenoe 
of  truth  when  it  flows  from  an  orthodox  source !  They  have  proved 
that  England  may  be  the  rich  man*s  paradise ;  but  it  U  the  humble 
man*s  prison,  the  poor  inan*s  hell.  And  let  the  unprincipled  echoen  of 
Sir  James,  and  the  wolf-hearted  advocates  of  this  ^^  legality^  again 
bid  those  "  who  do  not  like  England  to  leave  it."  There  is  a  deep 
diapason  muttered  in  a  thousand  hearts  the  reply,  "  No  ;  Wk  will 
MAK£  IT  GOOD  FOR  US  ;  we  Will  make  it  worthy  our  stay  in  it,  worthy 
our  liking ;  worthy  our  defence,  to  the  last  drop  in  our  veins  ;  and 
we  will  not  endure  your  let  or  hindrance  in  this.  And,  more  than 
all  for  ye  to  fear,  we  will  not  again  be  duped  by  you.  We  will 
advance  weaponed  by  our  o\^'n  thoughts,  panoplied  by  our  own  intelli- 
gence, artilleried  by  our  own  knowledge.  AVe  will  on,  marshalled  by 
truth,  generalled  by  justice  to  all;  and  our  impregnable  bulwark  shall 
be  the  voice  of  human  nature.  Muster  all  your  sophistries,  cajole  all 
your  sycophants,  bribe  all  your  seniles,  titillate  your  several  coteries 
of  hereditary  imbeciles,  unite  their  and  your  petty,  party  manoDUvrings 
into  a  corporate  joint-stock  of  squint-eyed  cunning,  bluster  till  your 
cheeks  crack,  whine  till  each  of  you  has  worn  away  his  trachea,  and 
argue,  bless  the  mark  !  till  millions  of  words  have  exhausted  the  ar- 
rangements of  arithmetical  progression,  and  each  phrase,  from  necessity, 
be  kibed  on  the  heel  by  a  tautological  follower ;  You  will  never  per» 
suade  us  again.  You  cannot  unsay  the  saying  of  the  15 th  of 
August,  1833."  No;  they  cannot:  neither  can  they  vanquish  nor 
silence  these  hearts,  for  therein  is  concentrated  the  majesty  of  power 
which  cannot  be  reached — which  cannot  be  touched  by  a  writ.  They 
cannot  stop  the  march.  They  may  command  a  halt,  but  who  will 
heed  it  now  ?  "  right  about  face"  to  the  hurricane !  The  legislators 
have  brewed  a  decoction  that  must  be  their  own  bitter  drink.  They 
have  forged  a  weapon  which  must  be  used  against  themselves.    Hence- 
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iMrCh  their  voices  will  be  heard  ta  a  senseless  rumbling' ;  their  nets  will 
be  regarded  as  shadows  battering  against  a  hill  of  adamant.  On  the 
ISfSti  August,  1833,  they  said  ^  the  laws  of  England  justify  the  stealing 
of  an  Englishman — justify  his  being  openly  dragged  from  his  hearth 
and  home  and  dooming  him  to  a  life  of  slavery/* 

"  And  this  b  law  they  will  maintain 
Until" — the  next  election. 

"  Oh,  foe  Centennial  Parliaments  !" — Ten  thousand  per  an- 
nmnM  bishops  and  five  thousand  tithed  rectors — sleek  pulpit  grocers  of 
all  rates  of  pay,  from  the  slim  two  hundred  expectant  stirrup-holder  to 
the  forty  thousand  pounder  in  the  saddle, — have  lipped  forth,  with 
nrene  smiles  of  benignant  consolation,  to  velvet-cased  pews  and  hard 
bare  cross-aisled  benches,  the  comforting  fact  that  all  were  alike  in  the 
cje  of  God.  l^is  their  theme  has  been  for  ages,  but  they  became 
e^ecially  diligent  thereon  after  the  14th  July,  1789,  when  each,  mildly 
and  meekly,  exhorted  the  occupiers  of  the  bare  pews  and  cross-aisled 
bencbea  to  be  loyal  and  submissive  to  the  just,  impartial,  and  benevolent 
laws  of  England ;  where,  blessed  spot !  the  peasant,  the  humblest  delver 
in  the  ditch,  was  ta  fully  protected  from  all  assaults,  whose  hearth  and 
liberty  were  intrenched  by  justice  and  unassailed  by  fraud  or  oppression, 
made  as  sacred  by  his  country's  generous  laws  and  matchless  constitu- 
tiofiy  as  the  palace  of  the  prince  or  the  noblest  duke's  most  honourable 
penon  ;  and,  as  the  flowing  period  roundly  closed,  the  preacher  glanced 
his  gentle  eye,  lighted  as  it  was  with  the  sweet  humility  of  having  made 
a  fkvoorite  hit,  to  catch  the  approving  and  rewarding  regard  of  the 
rFPKm  CLASSES.  But  he  forgot  to  tell  his  humbler  hearers  that,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  their  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands  might  be  kidnapped, 
and  sent  away  for  ever — ^to  be  scourged,  to  endure  a  thousand  hardships, 
to  encounter  a  thousand  perils,  and  to  perish  in  the  encounter.  He 
told  them  of  the  horrible  French  conscription : — not  a  word  did  he 
speak  of  that  which  says — 

"  Lawfully,  by  this,  the  state  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  it  cut  off 
Nearest  the  poor  mafCs  heart." 

No— not  this  was  heard  in  his  homily,  it  was  too  near  the  truth  for  him 
to  speak ;  for  him  and  his,  the  laws  were  beautiful — enough  for  him 
and  his.  Or,  was  there  a  mother  grief-bowed  for  her  son,  a  pale  wifo' 
withering  in  sadness  for  a  husband  so  torn  from  her,  he  spoke  to  her  so 

kindly,  so  blandly,  so  charitably  of  resignation  to  the  will  of the 

folks  in  the  velvet-lined  pews  :  for  such  is  the  version  of  the  text  now ; 
this  expounding  of  their  phrase.  Heaven^  was  promulgated  on  the  \6th 
Amgu9t,  1833. 

Contractors  for  beef,  butter,  and  biscuits ;  purveyors  of  candles  and 
cheese  for  his  Majesty's  troops  and  navy ;  gangers  and  commissioners, 
excisemen  and  inspectors,  judges  and  Jack  Ketches,  &c.  &c.  &c.  with 
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all  their  trdn  of  hopefuls,  picken-up  of  scraps  and  crumba,  the  mul- 
titudinous ramifications  by  which  need  or  ciqfddity  tan^t  honesty  to 
succumb  to  imposition,  and  industrious  plain  dealing  to  shake  buidi 
with  fraud ;  all — all  have  chorussed  when  tlie  glow  of  fnagnanimnni 
patriotism  burst  forth  in  the  words,  ^  Oh,  the  glorious  laws  of  Rngi—i 
— ^the  free  and  happy  land,  where  equal  right  prevails,  and  wheat  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty  shillings  per  quarter ;  where  justice  ever  holds  Urn 
scales,  and  beef  is  eighteen-pence  a  pound ;  the  home  of  genuine  libertjr, 
the  hope  of  the  enthralled,  where  tyranny  fears  to  set  hia  foot ;  whsrs  I 
can  knock  any  man  down  with  impunity  if  he  have  not  four  shillii^  ta 
pay  for  a  warrant ;  where  slavery  dies  on  breathing  its  free  air,  and 
free-bom  Englishmen  starve  in  a  cellar  for  want  of  food :  tiie  envy  d 
nations — the  admiration  of  the  world  !**  So  it  is  tiie  admiration:  the 
I5th  of  August  starts  up  now,  and  with  its  giant  v<uce,  sends  fiNrth  tbi 
words  to  the  furthest  comers  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  thundering  cieseDdo 
adds, — '*  *Tis  true — ^'tis  true !  I  have  sworn  to  it — ^I  have  sealed  it— 
I,  the  15th  of  August,  1833.** 

Can  the  whole  earth  besides  produce  a  parallel  to  this  ^4aw  ?**  "Mkk 
or  Nick,  I  defy  either  oiyou  to  match  it.  Is  there  one  petty  provinos 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  which  a  similar  law  essts  ?  England  Is 
alone  in  the  glory.  *^  Yes,  there  are  many  ^ — and  the  many  wiU  be 
triumphanUy  quoted  in  which,  not  only  the  liberty,  but  the  life  of  the 
subject  is  permissive  at  the  will  of  a  single  despot.  Grxanted;  but,  Sir^ 
the  subject  is  not  there  cheated  by  tales  of  his  freedom ;  the  priests  do 
not  mock  him  with  homilies  on  the  blessedness  of  his  happy  liberatioD 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  t3rranny,  under  which  it  is  the  lot  of  other  na- 
tions to  groan ;  hypocrites  and  sycophants  do  not  call  him  free-bora 
Englishman,  or  Turk,  or  Arab,  or  Tartar,  or  savage ;  greedy  devourers 
of  his  earnings  and  fatteners  upon  his  toil  do  not  tell  him  to  rejoice  in 
his  quality  of  protection  and  claim  to  legal  justice,  then  hand  him  over 
to  the  slave-driver,  the  bastinado  or  the  bow-string,  the  cat-o*-nine-tai]s 
or  the  halter.  You  have  vaunted  and  pui!ed  and  swaggered  for  ages 
on  his  equality  of  protection,  and  you  have  lectured  and  goaded  the  m- 
corrigibU  unwashed  with  words,  of  the  falsehood  of  which  his  every 
hour's  existence  knocked  at  his  brain  and  heart  with  conviction  : — the 
15th  of  August,  1833,  has  settled  the  question. 

But,  was  this  legality  unknown  till  now  ?  Oh,  no !  I  was  aware 
of  it;  thousands  knew  it;  but  it  was  discontented,  it  was  disloyalty,  it  was 
^^jacobinism,**  sedition,  to  whisper  it.  Now,  as  loyalty  means  something 
like  faith  in  the  law,  (much  more  nearly  than  faith  in  a  *^  creed  **  means 
religion,)  it  is  a  symptom  of  loyalty  to  proclaim  the  law ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  loyal  subject  to  make  the  law  seen  as  much  as  in  him  lies. 
Felt  it  has  long  been ;  as  many  a  maddened  Either,  famished  child,  and 
broken-hearted  mother  could  testify.  But  it  was  not  to  be  whispered 
till  the  15th  of  August,  1833—''  bless  the  five  wits  "  of  each  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentiemen !  We  may  now  proclaim  the  ''  legality  **  in  every 
market-place  throughout  the  united  kingdom,  from  every  church-steeple 
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in  Hue  cmpife.  Ay,  hoist  a  flag  there  m  regularly  on  the  15th  of  Au* 
put  M  on  his  Majesty's  birth-day ;  black  be  it,  nith  the  inscripted  law 
m  enonnity  of  red  ksttor. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
ttw  bnod  of  infamy  was  struck  on  Britannia's  forehead.  Let  the  day 
fltnd  in  tilt  colour  of  shame  on  the  nation's  calendar  to  eternity.  The 
IMi  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  England's  "  implacable 
fte,"  Napoleon.  Perhaps  this  was  done  as  a  Totive  offering  to  his 
or  in  propitiation  of  his  spirit's  wrath.  Reader,  we  will,  if  you 
admit  this  palliation.  Perhaps,  had  thb  kindly  thought  struck 
flooner,  I  shoukl  have  spared  myself  the  task  of  writing  the  abore, 
mod  the  Editor  would  have  given  you  something  good  for  your  perusal, 
§ar  I  importuned  him,  with  much  earnestness,  to  spare  roe  a  comer  in 
tiw  Repoiitory  for  this,  before  I  wrote  a  word  of  it. 

P.  V. 

Naie. — ^In  the  course  of  the  debate,  one  Honourable  Gentleman  said 
imprcMod  men  made  the  best  man-of-war's  men.  This  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  a  fact ;  but  the  camses  of  it  are  not  such  as  will  dove-tail  very 
well  with  any  theory  which  Captmn  Elliott  would  be  likely  to  adopt. 
I  liave  already  encroached  beyond  endurance  in  the  columns  of  this 
number  of  the  Repository ;  therefore  must  defer  these  causes  till  next 
month,  or  I  may  blend  them  in  some  of  my  chapters.  But  there 
h  one  point  which  demands  instant  attention.  It  was  urged  by  several 
membm,  that  a  fleet  couM  not  be  immediately  manned  by  volunteers, 
on  an  emergency ;  impressment  was,  therefore,  though  a  cruel,  a  neces- 
sary evil. — ^A  hundred  sail  of  the  line  could  not  be  manned  in  a  few 
months;  and  it  required  more  than  a  few  months  to  build  them.  Mend 
the  system,  and  a  larg^  fleet  might  be  manned  easily,  without  resorting 
to  your  old  diabolism.  Docs  not  Captain  Elliott — does  not  Admiral 
Codrington  know,  that  a  British  man-of-war  was  called,  what  it  was 
dreaded,  and  too  often  felt  to  be,  a  ^^hell  afloat  ?"  not  so  called  from  an 
absence  of  religion,  or  a  profusion  of  cursing ;  not  from  a  spirit  of  reck- 
lessness in  the  seamen,  or  a  redundancy  of  huge-mouthed  oaths  ;  nor  for 
any  Uight  on  the  moral  senses.  Both  these  officers  well  know  what 
were  the  ingredients  and  constituents  of  these  so  much  dreaded  '^  hells.** 
The  condition  of  seamen  in  ships  of  war  is  vastly  improved — ^their  suf- 
ferings and  hardships  are  much  ameliorated  in  every  way.  In  1811  an 
Admiralty  order  directed  a  quarterly  return  of  all  punishments  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  board.  This  operated  wondrously  in  some  ships ;  in 
the  brave  and  humane  man,  under  whose  command  it  was  my  g^ood  for- 
tine  to  serve,  it  effected  no  change  :  but,  oh,  it  caused  the  lip  gnawing 
of  numy  other  commanders.  An  extension  of  the  spirit  which  emanated 
in  that  order,  wouM  make  impressment  unnecessary.  The  extension 
which  that  spirit  has  obtained  elsewhere,  will  make  impressment  dange* 
roos ;  captains  and  officers,  who  have  not  caught  the  spirit,  will  eaoh 
sit  hourly  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.     But  kt  me  show  a  single  in- 
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stance,  in  which  this  dread  of  '•^  hell  afloat**  was  conquered  by  the  know' 
ledge  that  the  commander  was  just  and  humane. 

Wlien  the  A was  stript^  to  he  put  out  of  commission,  in  1813» 

several  of  the  hest  seamen  in  the  ship  applied  for  their  dischaige :  fhef 
were  not  only  willing,  hut  joyously  anxious  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of 
their  earnings  through  five  years  of  toil  and  peril  (so  long  was  the  A — 
abroad)  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  firom  a  man  of  war ;  and  the  sum 
which  was  necessary  to  effect  this  valued  freedom,  would  have  engpnoved 
their  last  shilling ;  but  on  this  they  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation :  it 
was  a  choice  of  ills,  at  one  of  which  they  could  laugh,  hut  the  otiier 
wore  so  horrible  an  aspect,  that,  at  all  hazards,  it  was  to  be  avoided,  if 
possible.  An  Admiralty  communication  first  made  their  intentioD 
known  to  Captain  M.  lie  really  respected  the  characters  of  the  meo 
— they  were  among  the  steadiest,  best  tried,  and  well  known  of  the 
crew ;  and  he  expressed  his  desire  that  I  would  learn  from  them  if 
there  were  any  cause  which  made  them  dislike  to  be  under  his  command. 
I  did  so ;  singly  and  all,  they  replied, ''  Oh,  no,  sir,  that's  not  it.**  These 
men  had  been  my  shipmates  more  than  five  years.  I  need  not  say  that 
I  respected — ^indeed,  I  had  an  affection  for  them.  ^'  But,**  said  they, 
"  the  ship  is  going  to  be  pakl  off,  and  we  shall  be  drafted — God  knowa 

where."     I  replied,  "  Captain  M.  will  have  the  D ;  have  you  any 

objection  to  her  ?"  ^^  Not  at  all ;  if  we  could  be  sure  of  going  with 
him,  wo  don't  want  to  leave  the  service."  I  took  upon  me  to  say,  they 
might  be  sure  of  it ;  and  hastened  to  Captain  M.  at  his  lodgings,  to 
make  my  report ;  on  hearing  it  he  said,  "  That's  well,  indeed — ^very 
well — return  on  board,  and  tell  them,  they  shali  go  with  me !"  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  how  much  more  it  would  gratify  them,  were  he  to  tell 
them  so.  "  Right,  very  right ;  I'll  be  on  board  directly !"  He  did  tell 
them  so ;  and  I  wish  every  captain  in  the  navy  would  acquire  the  right 
to  feel  as  he  then  felt.     They  did  go  with  him  ;  and  again — when  their 

old  ship,  the  A ,  left  her  ribs  and  trucks  in  Caspar  Straits. 

P.V. 
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Mb.  John  Bull  is  very  self-complimentary  on  his  character  for 
straight-forwardness.  Are  you  a  stranger  to  him,  reader  ?  If  you 
have  lived  only  with  Aim,  and  heard  only  his  account  of  himself,  you 
are,  indeed.     If,  however,  you  have  looked  much  among  other  people, 

•  Originally,  and  perhaps  better,  "  Humbug  Hall." 
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yna  may  have  been  tempted  into  a  little  thinking ;  (though  this  does 
ii«it  always  follow — I  have  known  many  of  his  family  who  returned  as 
mmprefudiced  as  they  set  out  on  the  journey ;)  you  may  have  compared 
turn  with  others.  However  the  case  stands,  I  caution  you,  if  you  have 
any  trade  with  this  straightforward  gentleman,  do  not  venture  at  him 
atnightforwardly ;  if  you  do,  you  will  pitch  upon  his  horns  ;  or,  take 
my  word  fbr  it,  (if  you  have  not  tried  the  experiment,)  he  will  slip  aside 
—-and  **  rattle**  and  "  crack'*  your  sconce  cries  out  against  the  wall,  to 
which  he  delegates  the  office  of  receiving  and  welcoming  you.  "  He 
likes  a  man  to  be  straightforward ;  he  hates  all  circumvention  and  all  cir- 
cumlocution ;  he  is  mathematician  enough  to  know  that  the  shortest  road 
between  two  points  is  in  a  straight  line.'*  This  is  part  of  that  system  of 
laorality,  the  words  of  which  he  has  been  told — the  matter  taught  is 
^fieieot.  You  must  tell  him  you  know  he  does,  and  is,  &c.,  or  you 
can  never  prevail  with  him.  Tickle  liim,  dose  him,  stuff  him  with 
flummery,  oil  him,  grease  him,  give  him  his  pap  with  a  hidie,  daub  him 
with  honey  and  treacle ;  but,  oh  !  carefully  eschew  all  mustard  and 
t^yenne  in  your  administered  mixtures.  How  he  will  bellow,  and 
roar,  and  butt,  if  you  offer  them  to  him !  Though  these  are  ingredients 
lie  cannot  abide  himself,  he  is  1)ounteous  in  his  dbpensation  of  them, — 
feally  so  ;  and  is  thrown  into  ecstacies  when  he  sees  them  bite,  excori- 
atef  and  exacerbate  his  friends  and  neighbours.  Do  not  forget  this  ; 
you  can  try  it  on  emergency  ;  it  will  be  your  point  of  refuge  when  all 
things  else  fail ;  a  dernier  ressort,  in  which  you  will  be  certain  to  meet 
safety,  and  Mr.  John  Bull's  most  liberal  patronage.  But  other  matter 
for  him  :  though  your  gorge  may  rise,  yet  persevere  :  you  cannot  satiate, 
jrou  cannot  cloy  him.  Go  on,  I  say,  and  you  will  l)e  the  victor,  he  your 
dupe.  As  sure  as  you  are  bom  you  will  be  impaled  if  you  attack  him 
in  any  other  way ;  or  if  once,  after  you  begin  to  dose  him,  you  grow 
ashamed  or  sick  of  the  work  and  draw  off,  expect  to  die  in  a  ditch ;  for 
all  hb  first  impressions  are  the  offsprings,  the  shootings,  the  twitchings 
of  his  habitual  suspicion,  I  was  al)out  to  call  it  his  natural  suspicion, 
but  it  is  not  that.  It  is  true  he  imbibes  it  so  early  that  you  may  trace 
it  as  ficur  back  as  his  first  draught  of  mother  s  milk  ;  it  is  irre*sistiblc : 
mechanical  to  him  as  a  spoon  to  his  soup.  All  first  advances,  he  eyes 
with  a  knowing,  suspecting,  detecting  glance.  A  clever  fellow  is  Mr 
John  Bull  !  '^  He  is  not  going  to  be  taken  in  !'*  not  he !  Never  mind 
that,  but  on— on— on,  I  say,  and  he  will  soon  close  both  his  eyes,  as  a 
cat  does  when  you  tickle  him  under  the  ear ;  then  it  is  that  Mr.  John 
Boll  thinks  his  vision  most  perfect^  most  clear,  and  you  may  plunge 
your  hands  each  into  a  pocket  of  his  breeches  ;  then  be  sure  you  call 
him  generous  Briton  or  Englishman,  for  "  he  detests  flattery,"  he  says^ 
(which  is  a  bit  of  the  system,)  or  woe  l)etide  you  for  "  an  ungrateful 
vagabond,**  &c. 

O  glorious  and  renowned  Mr.  John  Bull !  Look  !  yonder  stands 
his  castle,  entrenched  by  a  ditch  of  caution,  fifty  fiH?t  wide  and  sixty 
deep,  triply  circumvallated  by  suspicion,  bastioned  by  mistrust,  barriered 
1*y  stamp-receipts,  portcuUiscd  by  a  certificate,  drawbridgvil  by  a  docu- 
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BMOt  Casementfl  barred  and  ckMed — ^loop*holes  apiked — crenelW^  wwj 
iDoh  of  titem,  cheveux-de-friz«d.  There  is  the  gate — there  it  thi  ^v- 
hridge — up-Huod  a  road  here  directly  leading  to  them.  Blow  the  hon 
r-iing  the  bell — knock,  knock,  knock  at  the  outer  barrier.  iH  li 
vain !  He  is  not  to  be  seen.  Ila !  there  he  is !  peeping  thvongk  a  Wop- 
hole:  again — ^higher  up — shaking  his  sapient  noddle  at  tbn  fTOadlw 
^ This  house  is  mine''  Hear  you  his  absolute  sitii« /  It  is  anWid 
with  a  ph^y  as  if  a^barrel  of  soap-suds  had  blown  out  the  bong. 
**  Erery  brick  in  these  walls,  which  you  are  staring  at,  it  mimeJ*  (llit. 
and  the  young  ones  use  the  plural,  but  Master  sooms  all  cases  empt 
the  possessive  sing^ar.)  '*  Gate,  doors,  windows,  diimneys,  here  an 
mine.  The  mud  in  that  ditch  is  mine ;  every  bubble  that  spirts  vf  ea 
it  belongs  to  me  :  they  are  my  bubbles.  Sir.  That  is  my  road  which 
you  are  on.**  The  sky  over  head  is  his,  but  he  does  not  say  so :  ht 
fears  you  would  laugh  at  him :  (another  bit  of  the  system :)  nettks, 
weeds,  and  cobwebs  are  all  his.  The  vermin  in  the  garret,  the  nues  in 
the  pantry,  and  the  rats  in  the  bam,  are  not  his ;  he  absolves  them  firaa 
all  allegiance ;  else  they  belong  to  his  neighbour,  wbo  sends  them  hen 
lo  sponge  on  his  good-nature  and  plenty.  *'  How  do  you  do,  Sir  ?** 
**  Bow !  wow !  wow  !**  "  You  are  quite  well,  I  hope,  Mr.  Jcdm  Bull.* 
He  hears  you  not ;  he  is  gone  to  unchain  and  unmuazle  the  asastift. 
You  cannot  find  entrance  that  way ;  but  do  not  despur ;  look  round; 
reconnoitre  the  fortress.  Ha!  there  you  see  a  vulnerable  crown- 
work ;  that  is  Bastion  Gullible  :  fire  away  I  again  !  again !  there, 
you  batter  in  breach ;  he  welcomes  the  assault ;  he  capitulates ;  down 
down  drawbridge  !  up  ])ortcullis  !  ^  Knaves,  make  haste ;  do  not  keep 
a  gentleman  waiting  at  m^  gates.**  He  greets  you  heartily  ;  ^'  Wel- 
come, Sir;  welcome  to  Wheedle  Castle.**  (I  have  translated  the  name 
of  the  place  with  a  view  to  your  better  understiuiding  it ;  it  ffoes  by  a 
d'iferent  appellation.)  Take  me  as  your  invisible  Mentor,  be  you  Te- 
Icmachus,  reader,  through  the  mansion  and  grounds  which  ho  obligingly 
shows  to  you.  From  wiae-binns  in  the  cellar  to  lumber  in  the  attics, 
from  porch  at  entrance  to  the  dunghill  l)ehiud  tlie  stables,  the  hospita- 
ble, courteous,  free-hciirtc<l  fellow  escorts  you,  communicative,  descrip- 
tive, and  explanatory  in  all.  Up  to  the  turret-lciids  with  him  you  g^i. 
There  is  a  glorious  prospect !  every  way,  far  and  near,  all  around, — 
rich,  verdant,  various,  l)eautiful !  ^^  ^ly  land  extends  about  half  a  mile 
over  the  hill ;  you  see  the  hill  yonder  ?'*  "  Yes,  I  see  it :  with  a  car- 
pet of  eye-gladdening  verdure,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  crisp  and 
clumpy  copse  halfvvay  down  it,  and  at  its  foot  a  liquid  ribbon  sporkliug, 
fluttering,  and  waving :  bejiutiful !  Nature  !  here,  indeed,  thou  art 
hively.  I  bow  to  her  in  worship,  Sir.**  "  3klad  as  a  March  hare,** 
stares  Mr.  John  Bull ;  but  ho  is  silent,  and  becomes  semi-sulky.  Hark 
ye,  Telemachus,  you  will  be  swamped  to  a  certainty ;  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  talk  you  are  to  hold  to  Mr.  John  Bull ;  you  must  admire  and 
envy  the  owner  of  the  beauty,  for  all  his  sense  of  it  is  in  posMessiom  ; 
it  is  fhi9.  So  let  it  be  thus  :  "Ah,  Sir,  you  have  a  noble  estate,  a  mag- 
nificent one,  in  high  cultivution  ;  dfte.^  you  honour,  Sir;  honour  to  your 
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Inlii  iod  fkill,  and  agricultnral  knowledge.**  "  I  am  glad  yoa  like  it.** 
If— i*^  Telemaflhos ;  bat  not  exactly  the  thing  yet  Remember,  it 
ii  Am  owmerskyif  which  makes  the  cockles  of  his  heart  *'  to  leap.** 
**  And  there,  just  turning  the  eastward  of  that  plantation,  is  a  most 
flMVnuiig  and  inviting  spot;  fertility  embraced  by  seclusion;  there, 
Am  willow,  and  ash,  aini  shrubs,  bending  to  gaze  at  their  own  beauty 
im  tke  mirror  that  flashes  below  them.  I  am  sure  you  are  often  tempted 
to  lit  there,  with  a  book  or  a** — ^^  That,  Sir,  is  not  mine.**  Blank 
again!  Get  back  into  the  house.  He  has  something  else  to  show 
jtm :  no  hope  of  you  here. 

**  Tou  have  not  seen  my  pictures — and  my  sculptures :  here  they 
are,  Sir.**  A  coup  dTml  from  the  collection  at  once  enchains  your  fa- 
culties before  you  examine  more  closely  and  in  detail.  *^  Admirable 
excellent  judgpnent  in  the  arrangement,  Sir.*'  "  Yes ;  I  paid  a 
Ave  guineas  a-day  while  he  was  doing  it,  and  all  his  expenses.** 
**  What  I  doing  all  his  expenses  ?  Oh,  I  understand.''  That  was  a 
alipi,  Tdemachus ;  he  half  suspected  you.  ^^  Money  well  expended. 
Sir.  John  Bull.  That  is  a  Correggio.  Beautiful  I  divine  emanation 
of  genius  T  **  Fine  picture,  is  it  not.  Sir  ?'*  *'  Indeed  it  is,  Mr.  John 
BiMl*  Exquisite  Correggio  I  And  that  statue,  too.  Canova  has 
waved  the  marble  over  with  lights  and  shadows  of  spiritual  beings,  and 
hteaihing  existence.  Correggio  and  Canova,  side  by  nide,  brothers  in 
inunortality.**  ^  The  fellow  is  cracked  !**  again  stares  Mr  John  Bull. 
Fiah !  you  simpleton,  Telemachus :  what  cares  he  for  Correggio  or 
Canoiva  ?  You  should  say,  **  They  have  cost  you  a  great  sum  :"  he 
to  be  elicited  on  these  matters :  or,  **  You  are  a  fortunate  man  to 
these  treasures.**  "  Why,  yes,**  saj's  he,  "  I  love  to  patronize" 
(tfMil  18  the  phrase)  **  the  arts,  as  every  gentleman  ought  whose  for- 
tune will  enable  him  to  afford  to  do  so."  Ha,  right,  right  now,  Tele- 
madnis ;  you  may  elaborate  safely ;  you  have  struck  the  right  chord  ; 
hia  drowsy  soul  awakened  at  the  sound.  It  is  he  who  must  be  the  ob- 
ject of  your  admiration :  he^  the  possessor ;  he,  the  owner  of  those  pic- 
tures and  sculptures.  Correggio  and  Canova  be  d — d  I  What  were 
they  but  two  onion-munching,  saffron,  bilious-faced  Italians !  he  can 
bay  them  both.  Now  proceed  onwards  through  that  door ;  within  the 
recess  is  anotlier — ^baized,  brass-nailed,  gilt-leathered,  and  noiseless ;  no 
creaking,  no  jar ;  it  turns  in  deferential  silence  on  iti  hinges.  It  is 
the  portal  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  library.  Enter.  How  calm 
is  every  thing  here!  how  mildly  subdued  the  light!  Imagination, 
wiadom,  knowledge,  thought,  inspiration,  beautiful  intelligence  in  rc- 
poM ;  and  all  is  in  pin-breadth  order ;  nothing  displaced,  nothing  dis- 
turbed ;  the  position  of  that  portfolio— the  inkstand — central  and  rec- 
tangular, measured  to  their  place  with  the  accuracy  of  compass  and 
rule.  Tour  eyes  rest  upon  the  marshalled  volumes — an  army  of 
aptrita— -and  how  splendid  their  backs  and  bin<tings !  plethoric  in  tool* 
img  and  ffildingy  (as  the  binders  call  it ;)  gay  as  the  gingerbread  in  a 
booth  at  Grreenwich  fair :  do  but  examine  the  richnens  of  the  carving 
of  those  shelves,  the  pihtslcr  divisions,  &c.     Thry  arc  all  his^  all  Mr. 
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John  Buirs,  who  is  standing  beside  jou. — *'  I  am  the  proprietor  of 
all  at  which  you  are  gazing  with  so  much  admiration,'*   is  in  his 
thought.     Approach  nearer;   bring  your  optics  within  reading  dis- 
tance of  the  lettering  of  the  tomes ;  run  up  and  down  and  hiterallj— 
all  favourite,  fashionable,  well-known,  well-bepuffed,  and  all  ^stes* 
dard"  works.     Some,   too,  you  may  see,  on  which  enthusiasm  may 
exhaust  its  essence  in  laudation,  and  yet  wish  for  power  to  speak  the 
sum  of  half  that  is  due  and  deserved.     Is  SheUey  there  ?     No.     Is— 
or— or— or?      No — no — ^no;   not   one   whom   the    system   excludes. 
Shakspeare  ?      Ay,  ay ;  he  would  not  be  English  were   Shakspeare 
not  in  his  library.     A   thought  flashes;  you  would  refer  to  Shaks- 
peare for  it.     Look,  there  is  the  volume.     You  advance  your  hand ;  it 
is  upon  it ;  not  quite.     *'*'  Hah  !**  from  Mr.  John  Bull,  checks  you ;  he 
sees  your  hand  is  ungloved :  such  is  his  reverence  for  Shakspeare,  yoa 
tliink,  perhaps ;  but  he  is  touched  with  remorse  a  little,  and  permits  you 
to  draw  it  from  the  ranks,  first  casting  a  glance  at  your  fingers  in 
question  of  their  need  of  ablution.     You  open  the  tome ;   the  leaves 
adhere  to  each  other  ;  as  fresh  and  as  free  from  touch  is  every  page  as 
at  the  hour  the  book  was  taken  from  under  the  binder's  press.     What 
should  you  say  ?     What  but,  "  Mr.  John  Bull,   you  have  the  most 
elegant  copy  of  the  divine  ban!  I  ever  saw."     Telemachus,  your  for- 
tune is  made ;  he  will  g^ve  a  hundred,  ay,  a  thousand  dinners  on  the 
strength  of  your  so  saying :  no  man  in  the  world  like  him  ;  so  hold  to 
that,  if  you  can  ;  but  no,  you  burst  out  again  with  some  absurd  stuffy 
some  silly  enthusiasm  on  "  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  to  bless 
men  with  fellowship  ;  the  unapproachable,  yet  free ;  the  vast,  the  mag- 
nificent spirit,"  (^Ir.  John  Bull,  if  perchance  he  has   picked  up  anti- 
quarianism  enough,  thinks  of  the  butcher's  shop  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  turns  aside  to  smile,)   and  *^  nature's  most  playful,  simple,  sinless 
child."     A  bell :  dinner  waits.     Your  host  respectfully  bows,  begs  you 
will  precede  him ;  your  last  observations  have  battered  him  into  the 
most  dignified  politeness  ;  he  is  now  the  very  pink  of  courtesy,  for  you 
are  such  an  ass.     Pass  through  the  hall  towani  the  dining-room  ;  he 
begs  your  pardon  for  an  instant  while  he  retires ;  can  you  guess  for 
what  purpose  ?     No,  not  you.     Innocent  creature  !  you  have  no  cu- 
riosity that  way.     Guess  :  you  cannot.     Hear  it  from  me  :  he  goes  to 
countermand  the  order  which,  in  your  hearing,  he  gave  an  hour  ago  to 
the  butler  to  bring  up  "  some  of  the  old  1 805  :"  it  is  his  supernaculum. 
Your  last  burst  has  undone  you.     You  are  not  a  guest  to  his  liking,  so 
an  humbler  vintage  will  do  for  you,  and  he  to-day  will  do  a  violence 
on  his  own  palate,  a  most  heroical  self-sacrifice.     See  what  affliction 
you  have  brought  upon  yourself !  what  loss  you  sustain  by  neglecting 
my  counsel.     However,  mend  your  play,  and  you  may  recover  the  lost 
trick. 

His  table  reeks  abundance  :  I  hate  enumeration  of  those  things.  I 
care  little  for  their  presence.  I  do  not  run  from  them,  but  I  will  not 
seek  them — scarcely  credible,  you  say,  because  you  do  not  know  me 
sufficiently.     The   best  dinner   that   ever  displayed  the   skill   of  the 
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eniflinierf  would  not  allure  me  to  a  walk  across  the  street  for  it,  if  the 
GrmTinga  of  hunger  could  he  appeased  by  a  readier  access  to  food ;  even 
a  roasted  potatoe  I  prefer  to  many  dinners,  because  I  am,  at  these,  ex- 
pected to  partake  of  entremdjli^  and  sauces  which  I  somewhat  nauseate ; 
jet  do  not  imagine  I  am  so  much  of  a  philosopher  as  to  hate  ^^  good 
Ifarii^  ;**  but  it  must  come  to  me.     Hold !  I  am  talking  while  you  are 
mJ&Dig*     ^  Kow,  sir,  do  you  know  you  are  eating  a  piece  of  one  of 
very  oxen  that  were  passing  when  the  mob  pelted  his  Migesty*s 
at  Brentford !"     Oh  noble  beef— oh  worshipful  bullock !  you 
drop  your  tools  in  astonishment,  check  your  mastication*s  speed,  let 
jour  jaws  civilly  distend,  stare  with  both  your  eyes  on  the  wondrous 
nasty  draw  a  huge  breath  to  inflate  your  lungs  sufficiently,  then  explode 
**HaI   indeed!"   or  you  are  a  ruined  man ;  'tis  done,  a  glass  of 
in  honour  of  the  buUock^s  memory ;  now  eat  away  again.     ^^  A 
ilioe  ai  that  ham  with  your  turkey,  I  can  recommend  it ;  you  have  read 
Jolmny  Gilpin  ?"     "  I  have,  Mr.  Bull."     "  Well  that  ham  is  from  a 
pig  bred  from  the  one  his  horse  ran  over  at  Edmonton" — ^^  Hah  ?" 
**  Yes,  sir,  my  grandfather  bought  the  whole  farrow,  sow  and  all ;  and 
they  and  their  children  have  been  in  our  family  ever  since."    Oh,  sacred 
pork !  oh  John-Bull-honoured  pig !     "  Well,  Mr.  John  Bull,  you  have 
laid  me  under  eternal  obligations — this  is  kindness,  sir."     "  Sir,  I  am 
glad  jou  like  it."     *^  Nothing,  Mr.  John  Bull,  can  exhibit  ^otir,"  (I 
have  emphasized  the  your,  be  you  very  gentle  in  doing  it) — ^^  nothing 
can  exhibit  your  taste  and  judgment  more  decidedly ;  I  am  sure  I  am 
fortunate,  rendered  happy  by  this  day.     Pray,  sir,  if  I  dared  tax  your 
liberality  to  such  a  degpree,  may  I — you  could  not,  could  you,  sir  ?" 
"  What  ?"  he  responds — "  anything  that  is  in  my  power," — ^you  see  he 
melts,     *^  I  shall  be  happy  to  oblige  such  a  gentleman  as  you  always, 
sir."     "  Why,  sir,  you  are  very  kind ;  may  1  venture  to  ask,  can  you 
permit  me  to  carry  from  your  hospitable  mansion  some  token,  some 
memento  of  the  owner's  liberality  and  tiuste  ?     It  may  be  I  am  asking 
too  much,  but  pardon  the  desires  which  yourself  have  created.     Can 
you  spare  me  a  few  of  the  bristles  from  that  pig,  if  they  are  not  all  gone, 
and  a  paring  from  the  horn  or  hoof  of  that  ox  ?"     **  Certainly,  I  shall 
have  very  great  pleasure,  but  we'll  have  our  dessert  and  wine  first :  you 
may  rely  on  me ;  and,  Wilkins,"  (aloud,)  "  where  is  the  old  1805,  that 
I  ordered  you  to  bring  up  ?  come,  let  us  have  it."     '*  Yes,  sir,  yes," 
says  Wilkins,  and  exit.     There — well  done,  well  done  :  keep  it  up  thus, 
and  the  best  in  the  house,  garden,  or  cellar  is  at  your  command ;  the 
first  peach,  strawberry,  or  pine  from   the  hot-house  that  season,  is 
gathered  for  your  welcome ;  he  entreats,  he  presses  all  on  you,  becomes 
joyous,  free,  hearty,  communicative,  the  bristles  and  hoof-paring  have 
vanquished  his  dignity.    Then  comes  the  lively  interchange  of  thought. 
He  withholds  nothing ;  now  will  he  show  you  his  secret,  most  myste- 
rious and  sacred  treasures.    Tliere  is  one  in  that  or-molu  and  rose-wood 
cabinet  which  he,  speechless,  unlocks ;  from  it  he  draws  a  small  case,  it 
is  something  exquisitely  precious — open — so  :  within  it,  bandaged  and 
rebandaged,  folded  and  refolded  is  Xhe  precious — he  lays  it  imder  your 
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dilated  eyes.     ^'  Now,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  that  f**     Whjr,  yem 
think  it  is  a  bit  of  dried  mad,  or  particles  of  sand  and  earth  mingtaA 
After  a  pause  of  minute  inspectioii,  ^*I  cannot  guess,  Mr.  Bd.**— * 
^*  Well,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  :  that  is  a  fait  of  the  identioal  wptit  of  gitmi 
on  which  Dennis  Collins  planted  his  wooden  leg,  when  be  threw  ft 
stone  at  his  Majesty,  at  Ascot  races  T     **  No    o-    o     P  yoa  wrririM^ 
*^  can  it  be  possible  ?**     ^*  True,  sir,  the  very  same,  sir.     I  ga^e  tti 
constable  that  ci^tured  him  three  guineas  for  it;  and  here  is  a  eotfi* 
cate  of  the  truth,  sworn  to,  on  oath,  sir,  in  the  presence  of  two  of  aj 
brother  magistrates !"     "  Oh,  for  one  single  grain  of  that  sacrsd  taadl 
Mr.  John  Bull,  you,  indeed,  are  a  man — if— -how  I  enry  joo  die  pea- 
session  of  that  precious  treasure  !*" — ^  Yon  shall  have  a  grain,  twe 
grains,  sir,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  Wheedle-hall  occasionally.'*     Hen 
you  become  the  most  social  of  friends,  the  happiest  conYirialisti  tkat 
ever  hob-and-nobbed  together.     So  you  go  on  smiling  at  each  ether, 
delighted  with  each  oth^*s  agreeable  companionship,  and  he  Menes  ymi 
by  putting  into  your  hands  the  object  of  your  desires — the  last  and 
holiest  pledge  of  his  respect  for  you,  viz. :  six  bristles  of  that  |Hg,  an 
inch  of  hoof-paring  of  that  ox,  and  two  grains  of  that  sand :  and  yon 
bid  ^^  good  night.'*     He  is  alone — ^look  at  him,  as  he  now  stidcs  fait 
thumbs  into  his  breeches  pockets,  now  uniting  them  in  repose  bdund : 
look  at  him,  I  say,  as  he  stumps  up  and  down  the  room ;  he  moves  as  no 
other  man  on  earth  moves ;  his  head,  neck,  shoulders,  arms,  dieet,  trunk, 
are  lal>ourers  to  his  legs ;  the  upper  part  of  him  is  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  lower  from  place  to  place :  they  are  not  at  all  recqwocants. 
Well,  there  he  is,  repeating  to  himself,  **  AMiat  a generous,  gen- 
tlemanly, hospitable,  and  wealthy  man  that  fellow  must  think  me !" 
Exceptions  do  not  mnke  niles.  P.  V. 
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*^  Social  Evtls  I"  another  labourer  in  the  vineyard !  then  will  I  hail 
him  as  a  brother ;  welcome  to  my  heart  is  any  one,  who,  in  these  tiniea, 
joins  the  adventurous  band  of  inquirers,  and  sets  about  the  task  thai 
shall  smooth  the  way  to  social  improvement — the  redemption  from 
social  evils.  What  will  be  the  remedy  which  this  new  recruit  pro- 
poses ? — notu  verroM,     To  point  to  the  evils  is,  at  least,  a  syinptOBi 
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^  Ike  fir«e  and  philanthropic  spirit,  that  now  walks  abroad  smilingly, 
Mi  fearleflslj,  and  hopinglj.  Uis  proposed  remedy  may  not  be  }in 
dkiont  one,  no  matter ;  we  will  take  the  good  ho  provides  us  and  be 
AnkfoL  Something  is  done  in  showing  how  and  where  the  cviU 
«bt ;  for  the  present  form  of  the  social  system  4s  as  a  smooth  green 
tut,  CDcnuting  bogs  and  pitfalls,  traps  and  fetters,  into  which  the  way- 
ftnr  plunges,  flounders,  and  is  caught  in  inextricable  difficulties ;  man- 
kiiid  are,  tberefbre,  greatly  obliged  to  him,  who  will  shave  off  the  vel- 
vrtjr  turf  and  discover  the  dangers  as  they  stand  and  lie,  and  lie  as 
ft^  itand,  if  one  may  aspire  to  a  pun  on  so  grave  a  subject ;  discover 
An,  that  the  tnq[»  and  dangers  may  be  avoided,  or,  at  least,  known 
l»  be  traps  and  dangers.  Other  engineers,  if  himself  have  not  tlie  re- 
ikill,  will  lay  out  in  right  direction,  and  beat  into  substantial 
a  new  and  secure  path ;  welcome,  then,  as  a  brother,  be  the 
Ber.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M^  albeit  he  is  ^^  a  country  parson  of  the 
Gknrcli  of  England  i^  for  if  he  bo  ^'  the  man,'*  he  is  an  honour  to  his 
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And  with  these  sentiments  I  sought  the  newly  published  volume,  as 
vivid  in  anticipated  enjoyment,  as  a  well-whipped,  hard-tasked,  *'  emu- 
lation" stirred  schoolboy  is,  when  lie  looks  for  the  morning  of  breaking 
op ;  or  as  little  Miss  longs  for  her  new  doll,  or  little  Master  for  the 
miDoe-pie  or  promised  sugar-plum  for  being  ^^  good/*  I  worked  a 
sum  in  multiplication  of  how  many  rods  were  in  so  many  furlongs  of 
road ;  how  many  yards  and  feet  were  in  the  rods,  and  got  a  total  in 
inches ;  and  how  many  minutes  and  seconds  must  I  be  kept  in  sus- 
pense between  my  first  longing's  dawn,  and  my  having  the  book,  de 
factOy  in  my  hands ;  at  length  the  inches  were  passed  over,  the  min- 
utes were  counted  through,  and  here  it  is. 

Well,  what  a  pretty  purple  cover  I  and  the  fronti^iece,  how  ele- 
gantly ornamented !  what  a  i^peaking  ^device  !  do  look  at  it.  The  title 
has,  for  supporters,  two  bishops*  croziers,  entwined  by  flowers ;  at  the 
foot  of  the  word  "  mechanic'*  is  a  vignette ;  a  block  circle  surrounding 
a  cross,  on  the  top  of  which  cross  is  a  little  goose,  asquat.  lla !  now 
the  meaning  of  the  croziers  is  explained,  very  pretty  indeed,  very 
clever,  they  are  the  gooseherd's  hoolcs,  which  he  throws  round  the  necks 
of  the  flock  when  he  wishes  to  pluck  and  roost  them.  Oh,  Rev.  Chas. 
'  B.  Tayler,  A.M.  and  country  porson  of  the  Church  of  England,  "  do 
all  your  protestations  come  to  this  ?**  or  is  it  in  derision  you  have  thus 
embellished  your  title  page  ?  *^  Fie  on't !  oh,  fie !"  Is  it  thus  you 
profanely  jest  with  the  sacred  emblems,  which  to  venerate,  a  parson  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  in  duty  bound  f 

^  It  is  not  a  goose,"  says  a  little  chubby-cheeked  rogue,  who  is  look- 
ing over  my  elbow,  ^*  it  is  a  dove.**  "  A  dove,  is  it  ?'*  Well,  so  it  is  I 
I  took  it  for  a  goose  asleep,  and,  look,  there  is  a  motto  on,  tit  the  black 
circle,  but  so  deeply  black  is  the  circle,  the  words  cannot  be  seen  with- 
out close  prj'ing,  although  there  is  a  glory  radiating  from  the  dove  and 
cross.  Spectacles,  assist  me  I  "  There  is  no  other  peace'* — and  that 
peace  is  buried  in  such  a  dismal  halo!  camiot  we  reach  it  without 
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wading  through  so  much  murkiness  and  miaeiy  ?  Xo,  certainlr  not ; 
if  we  use  the  croziers  for  walking  staflfs.  Dark,  black,  desolate  and 
dreary,  right  under  the  abused  ensign  of  the  cross  and  dove,  there  hat 
been  enough  of  each !  We  know  that  under  that  ensign  tens  of  tfaoo- 
sands,  and  millions  and  millions  of  dark  murders  and  moDstrous  har- 
barities  have  been  committed,  and  has  peace  been  attained?  Has 
peace  been  sought  ?  No ;  domination,  power  and  tyrannj.  I  shall 
see  by  your  book  what  you  aim  at;  but.  Sir,  this  title-pi^  lodes 
ominous.  That  "  peace"  is  there,  fairly,  fittingly,  and  appropriately 
enclosed  in  the  black  ring,  and  foul  are  the  streams  and  malignant  is 
the  venom  wliich  has  gushed  and  gurgled  under  the  screening  shadow 
of  that  banner !  and  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.,  country  parson  of 
the  Church  of  England,  you  are  right  in  placing  the  bishc^*  croziers 
as  supporters ;  you  ought  to  know  how  right,  or  you  have  read  to  little 
purpose.  Let  me  read  further :  I  shall  see,  anon,  what  is  your  under- 
standing of  the  emblems. 

First,  there  is  a  preface,  with  the  intention  and  whole  design  of  the 
work  honestly  avowed,  and  the  reader  need  trouble  himself  no  farther, 
&s  I  have  done,  for  his  remedy  is,  like  the  decease,  fully  stated  in  his 
preface,  all  the  rest  is  supererogntory  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  Ije  a  story,  plot,  and  characters,  to  give  it  a  relish.  Something, 
however,  in  the  preface  is  worthy  of  note,  which  it  shall  receive  when 
"  the  end"  gladdens  or  grieves  the  sight  of  the  reader. 

"  Reuben  Forster  is  my  name,  and  England  is  my  nation, 
Birmin^'ham  is  my  native  place,  and 

My  father  was  a  Christian  of  an  old-fashioned  school,"  thus  sings  the 
hero,  or  thus  drunos  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.  and  country 
parson  of  the  Church  of  England  for  him.     Reader,  are  you  aware 
what  kind  of  Christian  this  was  ?      Not  vou.     Hear  it  from  me.     He 
w:ls  one  who  made  it  necessary  for  every  housekeeper,  in  Binninglmm, 
to  chalk  on  his  doors  and  window-shutters  "  Church  and  King,"   in 
onler  to  secure  his  dwelling  from  plunder  and  destruction,  and  his  per- 
son from  the  ahuse  and  persecution  with  which  the  aforesaid  Christians 
would  else  have  assailed  him,  and  all  that  were  his.     Lament  with 
ReulK'n  Forster  and  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.  country  parson 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  in  Birmingham  these  Chrbtians  are 
shorn  of  their  strength,  and  in  their  weakness  lack  the  will  to  return  to 
those  Christian  deeds  which  elevated  their  tribe — Reul)en   Forster's 
father  one  of  tliem  ;  one,  too,  who  may  have  signalized  hunself  in  those 
celebrateil  and  right  old-fashioned  Christian  riots,  in  his  native  town, 
when  Dr.  Priestle^''s  house  was  burned,  and  he  himself  industriously 
s  )ught,  to  cast  him  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  his  library  and  philosophic 
apparatus,  and  when  each  man  who  hafl  distinguished  himself  by  his  ir- 
tellectual  wealth  and  upright  philanthropy  was  huntetl  as  a  prey  as  he  fled 
from  the  dwelling,  wliich  these  old-fashioned  Christians  had  wTapped  in 
flames.     Grieve,  lament  in  sackclth  and  iishes,  that  to  those  happy 
times  and  *'  Church  and  King!"  we  have  so  little  prospect  of  returning. 
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Such  old-fiishioDed  Christianity,  sighs  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tuyler,  A.M. 
and  country  parson  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  dwindled  into  scarcity  ; 
so  small  18  the  number  of  its  professors,  that  they,  oh,  pain  to  think  ! 
Uosb  to  avow  themselves  !  the  reverend  gentleman,  having  ^^  a  higher 
misaion,*'  does  not  blush.  Blame  be  to  the  shameless  licentiousness  of 
the  piress  :  blame  be  to  Mechanics*  Institutes  and  *^  lectures  f  *  blame  be 
to  Miss  Martineau;  and  especial  blame  to  the  ^^  heartless  Socinians'* 
of  Birmingham,  for  this  mischievous  undoing  of  Church  and  Kingisni, 
tlwrei,  was  mainly  their  *'  sensuait  earlhly  and  devilish'^  work.  But, 
proceed  we  now  to  Reuben  Forster's  history.  Reuben  begins  the 
world  ts  a  clock  and  watch-maker ;  his  father  dies ;  for  his  father*s 
memofy  he  entertains  a  grateful  distress ;  but  in  tlie  midst  of  his  grief  he 
receives  a  salutary  lesson  of  resignation,  from  a  cat  in  his  kitchen  ;  where 
(Reuben  loquitur)  "  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  my  aunt's  favourite  cat 
nt  upright  in  her  usual  place,  the  middle  of  the  hearthstone,  looking  as 
dull  8S  myself;**  not  quite,  Reuben ;  u  e.  not  quite  so  dull  as  your 
reverend  friend  has  made  you ;  "  her  tail  was  drawn  close  under  her, 
and  she  sat  staring  at  the  empty  gyrate.  However,  on  throwing  myself 
into  one  of  the  arm-chairs,  she  sprung  into  my  lap !  A  thing  I  had 
never  kmown  her  do  before,  for  she  was  an  old  cat  of  very  order ty 
habits  III  I  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  poor  animal  who 
seemed  so  ready  to  make  the  best  of  a  desolate  change,  and  to  seek  com- 
fort where  it  was  to  be  found.**  lliis  lesson,  though  Reuben  Forster 
did  not,  I  trust  ye  gloomy  and  grumbling  mechanics  will,  take.  Reu- 
ben Forster  was  master  juid  had  the  key  of  the  cat's-meat.  So  be  you 
resigned  and  patient  to  the  Reuben  Forsters  who  hold  the  keys  of  your 
meat ;  purr  to  them,  and  perhaps  they  will  give  you  a  bit. 

About  a  year  and  a  month  after  his  father's  death  he  takes  to  him  a 
wife ;  not  within  a  year  and  three  weeks,  that  would  have  been  highly 
improper,  irreligious.  His  wife  "  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold,'*  one 
of  her  points  of  worth  was  she  had  little  schooling,  "  I  mean  as  to 
scholarship,**  says  Reuben,  "  for  she  was  a  slow  reader,  even  in  the 
Bible,  and  she  wrote  a  clumsy  hand  enough."  Ye  mechanics,  be  warned 
how  ye  select  wives  that  have  book-learning,  and  can  read  without 
spelling  the  long  words  and  skipping  the  hanl  ones,  for  if  they  arc  so 
learned  and  do  not  wTite  a  text  as  if  a  hedgcstake  were  the  pen, 
they  will  never  dam  your  hose,  nor  scour  your  pots  and  pans,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  have  the  audacity  to  choose  instructors  to  your  off- 
spring. 

Shortly  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  he  made  acquain- 
tance wiUi  persons  who  instilled  into  his  mind  the  devilish  doctrine, 
that,  mechanic  as  he  was,  he  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  his 
country,  and  to  raise  up  his  arm  against  oppression.  This  is  the  ])ivot 
on  which  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.  country  parson  of  the 
Church  of  England,  turns  his  plot,  dialoyciie,  and  catastrophe.  To  suf- 
fer himself  to  l)e  influenco<l  by  such  opinions  was  very  silly,  and  very 
wicked  iji  a  meclmnic,  for,  murk  tin-  con^'cjuence,  as  cirtain  as  that  you 
mill  reap  gorsc  buslies  if  you  plant  (rabbages.   Tw  o  of  hi*  ne\>  fricnils  were 
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suspected  strongly  of  turning  stage-flayers  afterwardal  naj,  it  appean  ii 
a  note  which  the  reverend  author  has  aj^iended  to  the  page*  they  actaaDj 
really  did  so  disgrace  Reuben  Forster,  for  "•  they  were  seen  petfmmhn 
together  in  the  Wood  Demon,  at  Bartholomew  Fair ! !  T  AnoCfafl 
swindled  him  out  of  fifly  pounds,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  whieh 
Reuben  Forster  goes  to  London,  and  there  plunges  deeper  into  tiie  m 
famy  of  Political  Unions  and  Reform  Meetings,  and  what  any  oomnMi 
foresight  would  have  shewn  him,  was  as  certain  as  that  the  moon  I 
made  of  green  cheese,  becomes  horribly  infused  with  infiddity  and  boU 
sceptical  effrontery.  However,  his  heart  is  touched  by  remorse,  as  hi 
sits  ensconced  in  a  profane  bookseller*8  shop,  and  listens  to  the  words  d 
**  a  pious  and  aged  gentleman,  whose  appearance  was  remarkably  pleas- 
ing;** he  was  the  pink  of  parsons.  "What  impression  he  made  on  CoOiii" 
son,  the  bookseller's  mind,  we  are  lefl  to  guess ;  not  so  widi  Renbei 
Forster,  he  became  admiringly  disturbed,  but  his  pride  and  vanity  w«n 
full-blown,  he  thought  himself  a  great  speaker  at  the  clubs,  a  Udwnf 
as  tlie  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.  country  parson  of  the  Churdi  d 
England,  calls  it,  *^  and  he  was  not  come  to  himself;"  but  an  incident  it 
the  "  Rotunda**  completed  his  restoration ;  his  pocket  was  picked  then 
of  his  watch  and  money.  Poor  Reuben  Forster !  There,  let  this  be  • 
warning  to  you  all,  mechanics !  Note  you  the  evil  consequences  of  attend- 
ing reform  meetings ;  diligently  eschew  the  dangerous  counsels  and  hints 
of  all  men  who  shall  attempt  to  pour  the  poison  of  political  rights  m 
your  cars.  Reuben  Forster  was  a  brand  thus  snatched  firom  the 
burning ;  may  you  be  so  lessoned,  and  may  you  follow  his  example  I 
On  London  lie  resolves  to  turn  his  back  ;  high  time,  now  his  watch  wif 
stolen  and  his  money  too.  In  great  discomfiture  and  with  blistered 
feet  he  arrives  at  his  house,  in  Binningham,  goes  into  the  kitchen,  where 
the  pots  and  saucepans  shine  liira  a  welcome ;  here,  fatigued,  he  fidls 
Jisleep,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  large  inlaid  clock.  "One,"  says  he,  "I 
was  very  proud  of.  My  father  and  I  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  paint 
al)out  it,  (Church  and  King  again,)  and  the  cose,  for  a  good  bit  of  ma- 
hogany, and  the  brass- work,  and  other  work  about  it,  though  I  say  it 
tliat  should  not  say  it,  (modesty,)  could  not  be  matched  in  town  or 
country."  Here  he  has  a  dream,  such  a  dream  !  Read  it,  mechanic, 
and  check  your  presumption  ;  you  will  never  attempt  to  mend  tlie  works 
of  a  clock  again,  or  the  penetration  of  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler, 
A.iSL  and  country  parson  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  is  a  nullity  \  or, 
mayhap,  he  deems  yours  to  be  no  1  Hotter.  "  This  clock  had  been  a  gen- 
tleman of  most  regular  habits,  never  missing  or  gaining  a  minute,  a  mo- 
del of  good  order  and  punctuality  to  all  the  ill-gxing  clocks  and  watchtt 
that  would  not  submit  to  his  regulations."  A  very  right-worthy  Tory 
and  justly  venerated  Church-and-King  clock,  to  be  sure !  Well,  this 
dream  completes  the  good  work  which  the  aged,  pleasant,  and  mild- 
spoken  gentleman  in  the  ]KX)kfleller*s  shop  had  l>egun.  The  reformer  b 
reformed  ;  the  iiroselytc  is  converted  ;  or  as  the  Rev.  Ch)irie8  B.  Tayler, 
A.^I.  country  parson  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  sw-,  the  infidel 
unbeliever  is  rrgoncrated.     Tlien   conies  a   beautifuli   stltrtling,   and 
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powerfully  dramatic  denouement.  Reuben  Forster  takes  \m  wife  to  a 
fitfm-hotisef  in  Shropshire.  (I  venture  to  insinuate  to  the  reverend 
nihor,  that  there  is  more  Christian  feeling  inculcated  in  his  description 
of  the  country  landscape  in  this  page  of  his  book,  than  in  all  his  other 
hnndred  and  twenty-two  pages  put  together.)  He  attends  the  village 
dmrch  on  the  first  Sunday  of  his  visit,  his  back  is  towards  the  preach- 
«,  but  he  hears  the  voice,  and  it  perplexes  him !  he  turns,  and  lo  I  and 
bAdld !  he  looks  again ;  '*  it  is  he !  '*  The  preacher  was  the  same,  the 
my  man ;  the  same  aged  and  gentle  pastor  whom  he  had  seen  and 
kfltfd  in  the  profane  bookseller's  shop !  *'  How  mysterious  are  the 
ways !  "  Who  does  not  see  the  "  finger  "  in  this  ?  AMiat  a  romantic 
fneident!  one  exclaims,  heaving  out  a  chestful  of  astonishment  with  the 
words.  If  this  do  not  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  book  to  every  me- 
duDUC  in  England,  and  instantly  calm  his  discontents,  compel  him  to 
■handofi  all  ** lectures**  and  Political  Unions,  and  abjure  them  for  ever, 
adrioe,  opinions,  criticism  and  puff,  may  shut  up  shop  in  bankruptcy 
and  despair  I  Reuben  Forster  makes  a  vow  to  God,  that  "  he  would 
not  only  give  up  the  service  of  ungodliness  for  ever,  but  would  live  a 
life  wholly  devoted  to  him  and  his  holy  word !  Nothing  to  clock  and 
wafafa  nuddng  and  mending,  Reuben  ? 

This  is  the  sum  of  Reuben  Forster*s  story.  ThLs  is  the  spirit,  the 
ganune,  unadulterated  spirit,  of  the  advice  and  warning  to  the  mecha- 
aie  of  England  in  1833.  Sueh  is  the  counterblast  to  Miss  Murtineau*s 
^  sensual,  earthly,  and  devilish'*  writings. 

I  put  it  to  the  author's  conscience  whether  it  is  fair  thus  to  inva<le 
fhb  rigiitB  and  honour  of  the  twopenny  tract  compilers,  I  leave  it  to  the 
tsrte  and  judgment  of  the  reader,  whether  there  be  any  difference  of 
ithical  and  philosophical  value  between  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylor  s 
volnme,  and  any  one  tract  which  has  been  published  by  tlie  society  for 
the  last  ten  years  or  longer.  The  "  getting  up  *'  is  better,  the  paper  is 
good,  and  the  typography  beautiful — points  certainly  in  its  favour. 

What  are  the  social  evils  which  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tavler,  A.  M.  and 
eonntiy  parson  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  the  merit  of  discovering  ? 
These,  vis.  that  scepticism,  infidelity,  and  atheism,  are  the  inevitable  con- 
leqnenoes  of  a  mechanic's  troubling  his  head  about  politics ;  and  that 
pocket-picking  and  swindlin;?  are  the  habits  of  sissociated  refonners,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  infidelity.  I  do  not  state  him  unfairly — he  has  not  directit/ 
Mud  these  things,  but  he  most  certainly  does  leave  no  other  inference  to 
be  drawn ;  a  little  more  daring  to  his  task  was  necessary,  and  we  should 
have  had  it  in  plain  English.     Thr  marrow  of  the  mischief  is,  unlaw- 
fid  knaves  have  trenchc<l  on  the  plunder  of  legalized  and  authorized 
swindlers  and  pickpockets,  and  the  mechanic  is  seeking  means  of  dii:- 
fimchising  these  swindlers  and  pickpockets.     The  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Tiyler  may  say  there  is  no  word  of  politics  or  political  partyism  in  his 
book.     No,  the  design  is  smuggled  into  port  with  a  view  to  evading 
the  duties,  but  there  is  the  design.     But  to  the  infidelity,  swindling,  &r. 
ITie  evidence  Ls  more  than  conrlusivc,  it  is  as  clear  iis  that  two  and  two 
minus  one  are  three ;   no  man's  pockvt  ever  was  picked  in  London,  ex- 
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cept  at  the  llotunda  or  at  some  meeting  of  polidcal  unionists,  therefore 
these  societies  and  meetings  are  the  causes  of  pocket-picldng.  Nor  was 
any  swindling  extant  while  people  were  orderly  and  well  regulated  in 
their  belief  and  pa^-ment  of  taxes  and  tithes :  and  swindling  is  ut» 
terly  imknown  and  unfelt  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
kingdom,  except  by  such  as  attend  reform  meetings,  or  have  doubts  as 
to  the  divine  origin  of  Bishop's  revenues.  That  dram-drinldng  and 
profane  stage-pla^dng  were  quite  unknown  till  mechanics  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  look  at  the  clockwork  of  government,  and  to  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  machinery  was  sadly  out  of  order,  and  needed  a  little  of 
their  skill.  It  was  the  irreligion  of  the  people  that  accumulated  the 
national  debt.  It  was  irreligion  that  ground  the  pec^le  down  with 
taxes.  It  was  irreligion  that  deluged  Europe  with  blood.  Lay  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse,  Mr.  Tayler,  and  say  the  imposers  of  these 
taxes,  the  accumulators  of  this  debt,  the  delugers  were  ever  foremost  in 
their  professions,  it  was  all  done  for  religion^s  sake. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  for  these  social  evils  ?  submit — be  patient 
— inquire  not — say  your  prayers  alone.  Scrutinize  not  into  the  appro- 
priation of  the  taxes  and  tithes ;  mechanic,  touch  not  the  machinery  of 
the  clock  :  beseech  the  clergyman  to  take  your  spiritual  comfort  to  his 
care,  and  he  will  generously  look  to  your  national  existence  and  firee- 
dom. 

There  is  much  and  valuable  advice  and  abundance  of  divine  precepts 
sprinkled  in  every  page.  But  the  reverend  gentlemen  would  better 
and  more  usefully  have  addressed  these  where  they  are  more  required, 
viz.  among  the  people  in  the  high  places,  thus  would  he  best  prove  the 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  zeal.  When  the  poor  man  and  the 
mechanic  sees  in  the  "  upper  classes"  a  practice  of  those  precepts  which 
the  author  recommends  to  the  poor  and  hungry  man,  he  will  be  no 
more  a  poor  and  hungry  man,  nor  a  repining,  nor  an  irreligious  one. 
He  will  drink  patiently  of  the  cup  which  providence  dispenses  to  him, 
or  be  more  easily  persuaded  to  do  so.  Let  those  people  in  the  high 
places,  the  bishops  and  wealthy  rectors,  set  the  example,  imitate  tlie 
s?lf-denial — the  abjuration  of  worldliness  and  wealth  of  that  heavenly- 
minded  master  whose  conduct  and  doctrines  they  claim  to  themselves 
the  merit  of  defending  and  teaching ;  let  them  "  take  no  care  for  scrip- 
or  satchel,"  and  walk  forth  unburthencd  by  worldly  possessions  and 
uncontaminated  with  a  desire  to  attain  riches  and  authority,  and  their 
glad  tidings  will  be  heard  with  devout  ears  :  then  will  there  be  a  hope 
that  the  Ilev.  Charles  B.  Taylor's  remedy  will  take  effect — not  till  then. 
How  much  would  it  gladden  our  hearts,  and  what  a  lesson  would  it 
l)e  to  sceptics,  were  the  archbishops  and  bishops  and  all  bewigged  and 
Ijelawned  deans  and  prebendaries  to  sell  their  equipages,  melt  down 
their  plate,  and  all  rectors  gather  in  their  lost  tithes,  and  pour  all  into 
t'le  lap  of  Christianity ;  then  going  forth  in  purity  of  heart  proving  their 
b.iief  "  not  only  in  their  lips  but  in  th(ir  lives  also."  Then  should  we  see, 
perhaps,  his  pietousness  of  Eldon,  his  holiness  of  Cumberland,  his  ma- 
jesty of  Wellington,  his  wibdom  of  Londonderry,  and  her  gentleness  of 
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Londondeny,  her  sweetness  of  Jersey,  ami  a  long  train  of  nmiaMes  and 
gentles,  and  ^condescending,"  sitting  at  their  gates  dispensing  fiMNl  to 
i3be  hungry  and  washing  the  weary  traveller's  feet.     Only  to  think  of 
the  array  of  China  hasins  and  embroidered  towels,  that  would  l>c  in  re- 
quisition !      And  what  a  pretty  paragraph  it  would  niuke  for  the  news- 
papers to  let  the  world  Ih'  told,  that  on  such  a  day  ^^  the  right  honour- 
able and  most  noble  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  washed  the  ftvt. 
of  thirty-seven  t<x)t-sore  Irish  haymakers !"  and  the  record  would  be 
cut  over  the  gate  at  H'olderneas-houso,  for  charity  in  England  is  espe- 
cially partial  to  being  tnunpcteil  on  the  high  ways.     Let  me  not  l)e 
misnnderstood  as  ridiculing  scripture.     I  do  ridicule  the  professors  of 
the  Christian  religion,  who,  in  their  high  places,  are  great  stit?klers  for 
the  church.     With  these  examples  to  second  him,  the  Kev.  Charles  15. 
Tayler  may  advise  the  mechanic  with  s<.)me  hoiM?  of  success.     A'erily, 
then  will  the  mechanic  be  regenerated.     The  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
more  generally  diifused  through  people  of  the  mechanics*  class,  than 
it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  upper  classes.     Kemedies  such  as  the 
rcT.  gentleman  proposes  have  been  advocated  f()r  centuries  and  centuries; 
and  why  are  they  of  no  effect  ?  Ix'cause  the  prec(»pt  which  is  set  forth, 
and  talke<l,  antl  babble<l,  is  scoffed  by  the  practice  of  the  rulers  and 
teachers  themselves.     In  sweating  under  toil  for  Ids  scanty  portion  of 
life's  necessaries,  think  you  that  the  mechanic  can  be  without  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  when,  as  pure  and  holy  precepts  are  s}X)ken  to  him,  or 
rise  up  in  his  memory,  he  reflects  on  the  daily  and  hourly  habitual 
mockery  by  practice  and  example  which  his  spiritual  guides  and  au- 
tiiorized  advisers  exhibit  even  at  the  instant  of  their  exhortation,  and 
while  they  ostentatiously  profess  those  laws  and  instructions  as  the  rule  s 
and  graces  of  their  own  lives  ?     Tlien  rattles  in  his  cars  the  bishop's 
carriage,  and  the  clanking  hoofs  of  his  richly  caparisoned  and  well-fed 
steeds ;  and  think  you  not  he  says  to  himself,  "  There  is  one  who 
preaches  to  me  of  his  master,  the  lowly  Jesus — whose  instnictions  and 
warnings  against  pomp  and  riches  do  so  edify  him — he  shuns  wealth  as 
the  root  of  all  evil,  and  covets  not  the  fatte<l  ox  in  the  stall.     He  has 
sold  all  his  goods  to  follow  the  Lonl."     Not  he — he  has  sold  the  Lonl 
to  look  after  worldly  wealth  and  worldly  dignities.     Blame  not  that 
man,  or  mechanic,  if  he  sometimes  think  the  priests  of  religion,  what- 
ever their  tongues  may  have  spoken,  have  said  to  him  in  their  hearts 
**  Be  quiet,  goose,  lie  still,  and  be  plucked."     On  them  the  onus  of  his 
irreligion  rests.     Let  your  men  and  women  in  the  high  places  show 
that  they  are  Christians  indeed,  and  the  mechanic  will  amend  liis  life, 
(his  hciurt  is  better  than  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Tayler  thinks  it  is.)     Of 
this  "  Christianity  indeed,"  there  is  little  hope  in  that  quarter,  none 
from  this  writer's  "s<K*ial  evils  and  their  remedies;"  and  if  only  such 
ad>i8er8  spring  up,  that  little  hope  will  l)e  throwii  into  greater  distance. 
Let  him  cure  the  scoffing  in  the  high  bom  and  wealthy,  who  scoff  their 
religion  and  their  (io<l  when  they  are  "  conder.c ending"  to  the  poor, 
and,  as  they  call  them,  low  born  :  then  the  impurity  of  the  mechanic 
will  be  washed  awav  with  verv  little  trouble.     But,  no,  this  will  not  be 
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(ione :  therefore  let  the  mechanic  take  every  means  of  improving  and 
bettering  himself,  by  on^  accumulation  of  knowledge,  which  leads  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  rights^  and  teaches  him  a  judicious  mode  of  securing 
those  rights,  and  rightly  using  them  when  he  has  obtained  them.  Then 
may  he  be  led  silently  and  securely  into  doing  of  **  Grod*s  will  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven.**  Such  is  the  current  course  of  those  rights 
which  the  mechanic  of  England  seeks.  Though,  perlu^ps,  not  imme- 
diately perceived  by  him,  the  object  of  his  seeking  them  is  such.  The 
petition  will  be  as  **  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal^  as  long  as 
authority,  force,  or  craft  withhold  them  from  him  :  and  the  author  of 
the  work  under  notice  exhibits  any  thing  but  an  inclination  to  let  the 
man  of  **  low  station**  know  that  he  has  rights,  or  feel  his  alulity  to 
demand  and  employ  them.  But  the  mechanic  is,  even  now,  so  £ir 
acquainted  with  those  rights,  that  fifty  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylers  and 
country  parsons  of  the  Church  of  England  will  find  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  reason  him  out  of  them.  And  there  are  many  mechanics  quite 
as  capable  of  putting  the  deranged  clock  in  order,  as  nine-tenths  of  the 
bunglers  who,  by  privilege,  are  suffered  to  faddle  with  the  works,  and 
call  themselves  hereditary  movers  and  makers  of  the  machinery,  super- 
intendents of  all  clock-wheels  and  dial-fingers,  by  divine  authority. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tayler  thinks  he  has  been  writing  down  to  the  level 
of  the  undeistondings  of  his  readers.  He  and  many  of  his  superiors 
would  find  it  difficult  to  write  up  to  the  intelligence  of  the  great  body 
of  the  mechanics ;  this  error  in  estimating  the  capabilitiea  of  the 
"  lower  order,**  he  has  exhibited  most  conspicuously,  but  the  "  gentry^ 
will  pronounce  this  little  work  to  be  **  very  wise  and  very  proper  for 
the  poor  to  read.**  It  is  better  fitted  to  their  own  mental  calibre, 
nevertheless.  It  is  owing  to  these  blind  calculations  of  theirs,  that  the 
**  respectable**  find  themselves  so  frequently  knocked  into  the  mire, 
when  they  get  into  collision  with  the  "  unwashed.**  That  Mr  Tayler 
would  assist  in  throwing  the  artisans  of  the  country  back  to  the  igno- 
rance from  which  they  have  emerged,  and  for  outstripped  their  "  bet- 
ters,** is  neither  a  false,  nor  a  forced,  nor  a  tortuous  inference  :  no>  nor  is 
it  an  irreligious  or  an  unchristian  one ;  and  that  he  would  keep  them 
back,  when  so  thrown,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  conclude :  giving  to  the 
mechanic  a  sense  of  his  political  injuries  and  means  of  redress,  sharpen- 
i  ig  hb  perceptions  for  the  detection  of  political  and  priestly  chicane, 
is,  according  to  this  writer,  subversive  of  religion.  If  religion  can  be 
subverted  by  such  a  process,  I  pray  devoutly  it  may  be  subverted. 
*'  O**  God's  name  let  it  go.*  The  purported  wish  of  this  book  is,  that 
the  mechanic  may  again  raise  the  shout  of  *^  Church  and  King**  as 
lustily  and  as  stupidly  as  ever ;  though  I  really  believe,  (since  reading 
his  *^  Montague,  or.  Is  this  religion  ?**)  I  should  wrong  him  if  I  said 

*  He  only  dreads  the  scrutiny  of  the  parish  beadles,  whose  balance 
is  false,  whose  weights  ore  clipped.  The  housemonger  who  knows  the 
foundations  of  his  tenements  arc  rickety,  and  their  timbers  rotten,  votes 
the  inspecting  surveyor  to  be  "  a  horrid  bore  !*' 
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be  wished  to  raue  the  cry  to  the  old  deeds  of  rufliaiiLsin,  but  tlie  ruffian- 
um  would  certiunly  grow  out  of  it,  to  give  the  otherwise  insipid  cry  a 
pungeDcy  in  the  mouth.  This  little  book  is  a  sort  of  feeler,  perhaps, 
an  introduction — a  step  to  a  *^  Russian  Catechism  in  the  English 
ToDgiie.** 

Throughout  the  Rev.  Charles  Tayler's  one  hundred  and  twenty 
piget  there  occur  indications  of  the  estimate  lie  makes  of  the  poverty 
of  information  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  mechnnic*s  mind.  He  is 
surprised  at  one  of  them  using  the  word  metaphysics — '*  a  fact  !**  says 
he,  in  a  note — "  a  wheelwright  once  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Vol- 
taire's Candide  ?**  no  doubt  Mr.  Tayler  was  astonished.  And  what  a 
source  of  mirth  will  that  "metaphysical  mechanic**  be  to  the  select  circles! 

He  has  also  spoken  some  wholesome  trutlis — truths  which  many  an 
unsophisticated  reader  will  acknowledge,  at  page  25  and  26.  "  Look 
at  our  parson  now — I  cannot  say  he  is  much  of  a  shepherd  but  many  a 
bad  sh^herd  makes  a  nu-e  shearer."  Mr.  Tayler  puts  this  into  the 
montb  of  a  coarse,  hurley,  fat  farmer — in  order  to  make  it  appear  like  a 
falsehood,  or  a  bit  of  grumbling  spite  ;  but  how  true  it  is  of  many,  most 
of  these  reverend  shepherds,  there  are  thousands  ready  to  avouch.  I 
remember  hearing  a  very  pretty,  gentle-toneu  lady  quoting  the  severest 
scandals  which  were  in  circulation  against  herself,  in  order  to  convince 
her  circle  of  hearers  of  their  falsehood — ^to  show  the  extravagant  pitch 
to  which  malicious  scandal  stretched  its  inventions ;  yet  the  worst  of 
ber  quotations  were  short  of  the  truth.  I  knew  her  well,  but  her  au- 
ditors acquitted  her  on  the  very  ground  that  they  were  too  bad  to  be 
believed.  Her  success  was  most  triumphant ;  she  was  from  that  mo- 
ment spotless — ^till,  they  found  her  out. 

We  are  ever  and  anon  told  that  the  advocates  of  national  and  social 
improvement,  of  the  gpreat  measures  of  glorious  and  universal  reform, 
are  fiercely  anxious  to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  "  lower  ordeiV  against 
the  "  upper  classes."  Few  works  which  have  issued  from  the  press  of 
late  years,  are  so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  poor  and 
labouring  towards  the  wealthy  and  enjoying,  as  is  this  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.,  country  parson  of  the  church  of  England. 
But  the  contempt  will  not  leave  their  other  senses  to  inertness.  They 
will  actively  employ  their  expanded  and  expanding  faculties  to  prevent 
the  advent  of  that  to  which  his  book  is  a  prolusion,  an  avant  courier^ 
— the  English  version  of  the  Russian  Catechism.  In  the  time  of  the 
good  old  Church  and  Ring — the  fire  and  faggot  and  pillory  era,  this 
book  would  have  helped  us  bonnily  along  the  current :  to  day  it  is  good, 
inasmuch  as  it  puts  us  on  our  guanl.  It  will  be  read,  or  purchased,  by 
many,  for  there  are  many  who  will  wish  it  success,  but  the  readers  will 
be  any  but  those  for  whom  it  is  ostensibly  written  ;  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  them  will  get  beyond  the  preface.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
the  poor  man  and  the  mechanic  would  have  his  perceptions  brightened 
by  a  perusal  of  it :  and  he  might  find  much  to  amuse  him :  which 
would  be  so  much  added  to  his  little  sum  of  enj<iyment,  which  little  this 
writer  would  willingly  abridge,  I  fear ;  but  bless  his  simplicity,  (or  his 

a2 
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profundity,  which  is  it  ?)  he  unwittingly  counteracts  his  own  deugn. 
It  is  a  punches  pathos,  and  sets  the  spectators  in  a  merry  grin.  I  beg 
his  acceptance  of  my  thanks  for  the  mirth  he  has  afforded  me. 

In  his  preface  he  informs  us  his  mission  to  write  arose  £rom  ^^the  fearful 
and  unnatural  absence  of  any  kind  of  reli^ous  principle,  indeed  of  any 
high  moral  principle,  what  ever,  in  Miss  Martineau*s  Illustrations  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,"'  from  her  '*  Socinianism,'*  and  her  declaration,  in  a  prize 
essay,  that,  "  the  practice  of  righteousness  is  not  essentially  connected 
with  any  religious  belief.***  Whether  Miss  Martineau  here  means  any 
particular  religious  belief,  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  But  if  he  in- 
sist on  it,  that  the  necessity  of  what  he  calls  religious  belief  is  an  indi»- 
pensible  article  in  the  creed  of  Christianity,  I  will  tell  him  that  artieU 
must  be  expunged  from  the  creeds  whatsoever  may  be  its  source,  before 
Christianity  of  conduct  and  feeling  can  pervade  this  or  any  other  na- 
tion. That,  and  two  or  three  other  dogmas  must  be  enthrely  oblite- 
rated ;  they  induce  the  continuation  of  a  system  of  education  and  moral 
training  which  make  the  loveliest  injunctions  of  the  great  teacher,  im- 
practicable and  impossible.  But,  again,  can  he  see  no  religious,  truly 
religious  not  dogmatically  religious,  tendency  in  Miss  Martineau*s  writ- 
ings ?  In  pages  67  and  68  of  Sowers  not  Reapers,  there  is  more  of  the 
veritable  spirit  of  Christianity,  than  in  the  whole  of  the  rev.  gentleman's 
pages  put  together.  The  tendancy  of  all  she  has  written  is  Christain 
justice  and  an  extension  of  God's  blessings  to  the  poor.  He,  perhi^  may 
say  Chatham,  a  quarry  man — a  delver  of  mill-stones,  is  a  fictitious  cha- 
racter. ^'  Such  a  reasoner,  such  an  intellectual  being  cannot  be  found 
among  that  class  of  people."  Again  I  tell  Mr.  Tayler  he  is  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  his  book  is  professedly  addressed. 
Miss  Martineau  has  done  them  simple  justice  in  her  estimate  of  them. 
When  the  Kev.  Charles  B.  Tavler  has  learned  how  to  estimate  them, 
he  may  hoix»  to  write  to  the  mechanics  more  persuasively. 

P.V. 
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"  What  holiness  is  in  that  placid  face." 

On  an  evening  in  December,  some  years  ago,  I  was  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  when  the  river  was  full  of  floating  ice ;  a  boat,  con- 

*  It  grieves  him  "  to  see  this  essay  constantly  advertised  on  the  co- 
vers of  her  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy."  Yet  he  follows  the 
example  in  advertising  his  own  works  on  the  cover  of  this  Tale. 
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taining  several  negroes,  attracted  my  attention,  as  the  men  were  strug- 
gling the  boat  through  the  masses  which  were  borne  along  rapidly  on 
the  strong  current.  If  there  were  danger  in  the  process,  the  men 
ieemed  insensible  of  it,  for  they  screamed  with  laughter.  They  were 
in  their  holiday  clothes,  and  coming  across  from  the  Virginian  side,  as 
I  learned  on  their  landing,  for  a  merry-making,  it  being  Christma.s  eve. 
There  was  a  stirring  excitement  in  tlie  transit  under  such  circumstances, 
which  increased  my  desire  to  effect  a  passage  to  the  opposite  bank, 
where  the  visible  number  of  houses  promised  a  better  chance  of  lodging 
for  the  night,  than  I  saw  in  remaining  on  the  Oliio  side,  where  the  dwel- 
lings were  more  thinly  and  widely  scattered.  The  sun  had  now  set. 
Four  or  ^re  of  the  negroes  disembarked,  and  other  two  were  about  to 
posh  off  for  a  second  cargo  of  their  comrades,  when  I  asked  them  if 
they  would  give  me  a  passage  across  ?  "  Yes,  massa,"  was  the  ready 
reply.  Forthwith  I  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  united  my  labours  in  the 
toO,  which  I  found  to  be  much  greater  than  the  merriment  I  had  wit- 
nessed led  me  to  expect.  I,  at  that  time,  carried  my  plunder,  as  the 
Kentuckians  have  it,  in  an  oil-skin  case  and  a  leather  portfolio,  suspended 
over  my  shoulder.  In  taking  these  off  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
more  conveniently  into  the  boat,  I  laid  a  stick  down  and  forgot  it. 
When  we  had  been  battling  with,  and  twisting  and  sinuositing  among 
the  ice  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  without  having  made  much  progress, 
Ibr  the  blocks  of  ice  rather  increased  in  size  and  number,  I  suddenly 
recollected  my  stick — I  was  very  unwilling  to  lose  it,  for  it  had  been 
my  only  companion  through  a  pedestrian  journey  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  ;  and,  besides,  it  had  another  value,  it  was  given  to  me 
by  an  English  settler  at  Albion,  in  the  Illinois.  When  I  mentioned 
my  loss,  the  boatmen  very  readily  offered  to  put  back,  troublesome  as 
was  the  task  of  doing  so.  On  re-landing — from  what  cause  I  need  not 
say — ^I  am  sure  it  was  not  a  presentiment  of  danger  and  disaster,  for  I 
saw  nothing  to  awaken  such  a  feeling,  I  changed  my  mind,  and  decided 
on  remaining  on  that  side  of  the  river,  to  seek  a  home  for  the  night ;  I 
gave  the  men  half-a-dollar,  thanked,  and  bade  them  good  night ;  then  I 
remained  looking  at  the  men  and  boat  While  one  was  employed  at 
the  oars,  the  other  lalK)ured  in  thrusting  the  obstructions  aside  with 
a  boat-hook  ;  when,  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  mass  from  the  boat's  bow,  he 
brought  the  gunnel  low  in  the  w  ater,  and  at  that  moment  a  block  of  ice 
struck  her — trolled  into  the  boat — she  lurched,  and  instantly  filled  :  the 
men  threw  up  a  loud  and  scattering  shriek,  and  boat  and  all  were 
gone,  overwhelmed  beneath  the  ice  ! 

"  And  you  instantly  fell  on  your  knees,  and  returned  thanks  for  your 
esci^^e,^  were  the  words  wliich  I  heard  from  a  female  in  a  circle  in 
which  I  once  related  this  incident.  I  was  not  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  speaker  at  the  moment,  but  I  answered  in  that  intenseness  of 
voice  which  indicates  much  more  than  is  spoken ;  it  was  that  subdued- 
ness,  that  suppressed  tone,  which  is  useil  by  one  who  comjH'ls  himself  to 
laogh  at  the  recollection  of  a  strong  and  painful  excitement,  which  ex- 
citement arises  again  an  memory  recalls  the  circumstances. — ^ly  words 
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were — "  Oh,  no,  indeed  I — I  was  intent  on  other  tltonghts  then ;"  and 
as  I  spoke  my  eyes  turned,  and  I  saw  the  lady,  who  with  the  iwcttcit 
cahnness,  and  most  beautiful  composure  of  countenance,  sat  lookii^  at 
me ;  tke  palm  of  one  of  her  delicate  hands  turned  out  towards  ms— 
fingers  open  and  pointing  upwards ;  the  gesticulatiye  exproarion  of 
^  keep  off*'  and  indignant  deprecation  combined :  the  wrist  of  tiiat 
hand  rested  on  one  of  those  little  knick-knackery,  bijouterie  tabkiy 
which  we  see  in  drawing-rooms.  The  hand  excepted^  the  keenest  MTU* 
tiny  would  have  failed  to  discover  any  sign  of  thought  or  Reeling  m  the 
face,  form,  or  figure.  It  was  exquisitely  beautiful  substantial  nothing 
on  which  I  gazed ;  she  was  as  vivacious  as  the  arm  of  that  fauteail 
which  held  her ;  had  she  suspected  I  was  so  skilled  in  the  meaning  of 
gfestures,  that  hand  would  have  reposed  as  qiuetly  as  her  fiice  and  eyes 
did.  Next  day  I  was  informed  how  much  my  conduct,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
(for  there  was  a  long  story  of  it)  had  shocked  *^  Mrs.  Snodgrass.**  The 
influence  extended  to  the  friends  at  whose  house  this  occurred :  tbcy 
were  unusually  resen-ed  on  my  next  visit,  and  soon  after  were  ^  not  at 
home"  when  I  called.     This  affair  set  me  thinking. 

How  well  do  I  hear,  now,  the  gentle,  smooth,  liquid  evenness  of  tone 
in  which  the  lady  syllabled  those  words  !  I  would  defy  the  moat  sen- 
sitive ear  to  discover  whether  they  carried  any  intention  of  reproach, 
hope,  sympathy,  feeling,  meaning  of  any  kind  beyond  the  positive  signi- 
fication which  would  be  given  to  them  if  they  had  been  read  fttmi  a 
dictionary :  if  they  had  been  arranged  in  a  perpendicular  line,  and  conned 
over  like  a  sum  in  addition,  they  would  have  expressed  her  meaning 
quite  as  forcibly.  I  have  frequently  Iwtened  to  the  same  kind  of  even- 
ness since,  more  frecjucntly  from  men  than  from  women ;  in  which  it  is 
the  more  horrible  I  shall  not  say — nor  will  I  ever  use  a  gentler  term 
than  horrible  in  j*i)oaking  of  it.     It  is  the  proce.Hs  by  which 

They  show  to  circlhig  eyes  they're  t<K)  fj^ntcel 

To  hiufjfh,  or  smile — to  wc»op,  or  sigh,  or  feel : 

Convey,  in  }>liicid  tones,  their  bitterest  spite  ; 

To  prove,  while  stabbing  hearts,  they  are  jKilite, 

And  coat  decoctinuf  veiioni  o'er  with  ice — 

For  such  is  dignity.  Xot  Pope, 

I  have  a  hundrcil  times  since,  relatiMl  this  an(»cdote — (not  the  lady's 
conduct) — I  have  use<l  it  as  a  touchstone,  a  key  by  which  I  unlocked 
the  temper,  and  obtained  access  to  the  morale  of  the  individual  to  whom 
I  applied  it.  ^Many  have  sj^kcn  or  ejaculated  the  words  of  the  lady — 
others  tearfully  exclaimed,  "  p<K)r  creatures !"  Two  I  can  remember, 
w'.io  remarked,  "  what  you  must  have  suffered  at  seeing  this  painfiil 
disaster,  yourself,  probably,  in  some  measure  the  cause,  thougrli  the 
innocent  cause  !"  Indcetl,  I  did  suffer.  'Iliat  shriek  ran  through  the  even- 
ing twilight  for  months  afterwards,  and  1  saw  the  pile<l  bhxrks  of  ice  top- 
pling into  the  boat  asl  lay  dreaming  on  my  l)ed — I  fc^lt,  over  and  over 
again,  the  almost  burning  eagerness  with  which  I  ran  in  search  of  ano- 
tlier  bnit  and  as^^istants — (this  portion  of  the  storj'  I  relate  now  for  the 
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Smi  time) — ^how,  while  others  were  reluctant  in  the  supposed  impossi- 
Uitj  of  rescuing  the  poor  fellows,  I  was  armed  in  tripple  strength,  and 
inaensibility  to  peril— obstacles  diminished  or  vanished  at  the  will ; 
teemed  unnecessary ;  I  made  none :  energy  and  power  came  with- 
jont  a  compulsory  bracing  of  the  nerves  ;  I  remember  my  dumb  indif- 
farenoe  to  remonstrances  and  the  charge  of  "  foolishness,**  as  I  leaped 
out  of  the  boat,  when  an  island  of  ice  blocked  up  our  progress,  and  made 
use  of  it  as  a  fulcrum,  my  legs  the  lever,  for  propelling  her ;  sinking,  as 
the  fulcrum  did,  beneath  my  weight  and  pressure,  till  I  was  up  to  my 
waist  at  times ;  yet  I  felt  as  secure  as  if  I  were  treading  a  rock  that  had 
itood  firom  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  I  could  calculate  the  distance 
I  was  able  to  spring  to  and  from  the  boat  to  the  certainty  of  an  inch  ;  I 
was  sore  I  was  safe ;    and  I  saw  a  head  above  the  water,  and  arms 
■plashing  and  uplifted,  trying  to  grasp  a  mass  which  was  floating  by — 
Hid  I  redoubled  my  efforts  :  three  persons  besides  myself  were  in  the 
boat,  and  on  seeing  this  they  became  as  confident  and  eager  as  I  was. 
The  object  was  scarcely  fifty  yards  distant,  but  between  us  and  it  lay, 
collected  and  aggerated,  a  thousand  smaller  and  larger  masses,  concret- 
ing as  they  floated  along,  and  presenting  a  seemingly  impenetrable 
barrier.     But  skill  is  the  ductile  child  of  resolution.     Under  other  cir- 
cumstances,—circumstances  not  demanding  the  gathered-up  energies, 
nor  calling  upon  resolution  with  so  earnest  a  voice, — the  boat  might 
have  been  craunched  into  fragments  as  the  ice  whirled  in  the  sawing 
eddies,  which  the  united  efforts  of  feet,  oars,  and  poles  occasioned  in 
ftmnng  the  boat  through  the  obstructions  ;  the  crashing  and  jingling  of 
the  broken  ice,  then  its  harsh  grating  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  boat,  rolled  and  wheeled  over  the  water ;  the  whole  river  seemed 
alive  with  hisses,  as  if  ten  thousand  millions  of  voices  were  subdued  in- 
to breathing  whispers ;  and,  far  above  all,  rose  and  rung  through  the 
evening  sky  the  shriek  of  the  poor  fellow  who  was  clinging  in  death's 
anticipated  agonies  to  the  ice.     We  set  up  a  shout  of  encouragement. 
The  shriek  was  our  only  direction  now ;  for  darkness  and  the  interven- 
ing masses  hid  him  from  the  view.     He  was  found  when  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  uttering  a  cry,  yet  still  he  clung ;  his  fingers  were  actually 
fastened  into  the  ice.     With  what  eag^er  joy,  to  each  of  us,  he  was  taken 
into  the  boat !     Life  seemed  to  be  utterly  extinct.     We  stripped  him, 
and  with  my  coat,  which,  as  I  had  thrown  it  off,  was  fortunately  dry, 
we  rubbed  the  benumbed  body,  and,  oh,  warmth — breathing,  returned ! 
Each  num  willingly  took  off  his  outer  garments,  to  wrap  round  the 
poor  fellow ;  and  thus  we  safely  carried  Idm  to  the  shore.     There  were 
many  persons  by  this  time  gathered  on  the  river's  bank,  with  pine-knot 
torches  burning,  and  one  voice  among  them  repeated  the  inquiring  wail, 
"  Is  it  David  ?     Is  it  David  ?     Do  tell  me  if  it  is  David  1"     She 
pressed  forward  to  satisfy  her  agony  of  anxiety : — it  was  not  David — 
David  had  perished  !     Header,  do  you  think  1  soon  forgot  that  negro 
woman's  wail,  or  that  rising  shriek  which  stopped  short  in  her  throat, 
as  if  it  were  snapped  off  by  death,  with  which  she  dropped  among  the 
feet  of  those  who  were  carrying  the  rescued  man  ? 
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The  first  part  of  this  incident  I  liave  frequently  told,  as  I  before  saidf 
as  a  touchstone  to  try  the  characters,  the  dispositions,  the  modes  oi 
thinking  of  my  hearers  ;  and  I  obtained  the  different  results,  drew  forA 
the  self-illustrating  remarks,  to  ^hich  I  have  referred.  One  to  whom 
I  related  it,  and  with  it  my  sensations  and  thoughts  on  the  occasion, 
said,  *^  Oh,  that  was  the  right  thing."^  I  was  thus  taught  that  thaie 
might  be  a  distinction  between  a  person  of  religious  reputation  and  one 
of  Christian  feelings  ;  that  they  might  be  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 

Generous  and  honest  reader,  which  or  what  inference  will  you  draw 
from  this?  Perhaps,  though,  you  will  say,  my  nice  recollectioQ  of 
these  things,  or,  rather,  my  ability  to  note  them  so  closely,  so  minutely, 
is  an  evidence  that  I  was  not  much  moved  by  the  circumstances.  My 
friend, — let  me  so  call  you, — I  have  gathered  them  together  since,  by 
rethinking  them  over.  Do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  believing  that  that 
which  is  stirring  us  most,  which  produces  tlie  wildest  riot,  or  most  bust- 
ling variation  in  our  thpughts,  is  least  likely  to  be  remembered.  Even 
in  its  smallest  or  remotest  particulars,  it  may  sharply  and  deeply  cut 
its  records  on  the  brain.  I  have  dissected  myself  a  thousand  times.  I 
have  analyzed  my  sensations,  and  lived  my  life  over  and  over  agtdn ; 
and  there  has  been  in  me  this  faculty  of  watchfulness,  or,  rather,  this 
power  of  minute  retrospection  under  all  circimistances.  When  every 
thought  scalded  my  veins  and  dashed  the  hot  waves  of  agony  on  my 
heart,  they  have  left  their  clear  and  distinct  impressions  on  my  memory ; 
and  though  I  could  not  knead  my  thoughts  into  a  subjugation  of  my 
sufferings, — could  not  press  the  feverishness  of  the  rocking  heart  into  a 
calmness  of  beating, — no,  nor  steer  my  conduct,  manner,  and  actions  on 
the  currents  of  a  composing  rationality  under  such  influences,  nothing 
was  omitted  to  be  entered  on  that  book.  There  is  not  a  highly  exciting 
circumstance  in  my  existence,  of  which  I  have  not  a  perfect  remem- 
brance ;  of  every  thought  which  passed  through  my  mind,  and  every 
sensation  of  pain  or  pleasure,  self-approbation  or  reproach,  of  gladness 
or  regret,  which  accompanied  it,  as  accurately  as  at  the  moment  of  its 
occurrence.  All  over  again,  I  think,  feel,  and  live.  Tliere  are  thou- 
sands of  men  who  do  so,  but  perhaps  no  one  has  hitherto  ventured  to 
s{)eak  freely  or  illustratively  on  this  subject.  I  can  remember  each 
current  and  bubble  ;  I  can  trace  the  fount  and  course  of  thoughts  thirty 
years  old,  and  lay  bare  the  recipient,  or  the  awakened  feeling,  answer- 
ing to  those  thoughts ;  how  one  feeling  broached  the  channel  for  ano- 
ther, and  that  ran  till  it  discharged  into  a  third,  lliese  things  are  tlie 
result  of  habit,  solitude,  intense  companionship  with  myself.  I  am  a 
history  of  sensations ;  then  marvel  not  that  I  am  an  egotist,  but  indulge 
me  in  the  humour  of  an  avowed  one.  1  have  yet  to  discover, — ^but  I 
think  I  never  shall  make  the  discovery, — that  such  egotism  is  either 
criminal,  silly,  or  weak. 

Perhaps  the  reader,  on  a  little  reflection,  will  perceive  why  I  have 
recorded  this  anecdote ;  one  inference  he  will  be  sure  to  draw  from  it. 
There  b,  however,  another  corollary,  viz.  verbal  lessons  and  verbal  prac- 
tice ai'c  by  too  many  considered  illustrations,  evidence  of  moral  good- 
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and  efficient  guards  against  the  growth  of  ill-will,  selfishness,  and 
indifference  to  others.  A  silent  example,  an  unconsidered  action,  even 
tiKNigfa  affection  prompts  that  action,  is  very  often  proiluctive  of  an  en- 
dniii^  mischief  that  will  coiuiteract  all  the  purposed  utility,  or  momen- 
Iny  influence  of  verhal  precept.  The  teacher,  perhaps,  is  innocent  of 
the  mischief;  innocent,  certainly,  in  sofar  as  the  intention  is  considered. 
The  evil  grows  out  of  the  teacher*s  ignorance,  or,  more  gently  to  speak, 
want  of  reflection.  I  have  seen  parents  of  the  most  affectionate  and 
bcoevdent  dispositions,  in  their  very  solicitude  for  their  children's  com- 
iahBf  even  in  their  anxiety  for  their  moral  well-being,  sow  the  seeds  of 
fntiire  crime.  We  all  know  what  sort  of  thing  "  a  good  child"  usually 
it;  how  the  child  is  made  ^^  good"  we  know. 

P.  V. 
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divided. The  first  reads,  enamoured  of  the  beauty  and  profusion  of 
poetical  imagery,  the  richness  of  expression,  and  appropriateness  of 
language ;  he  gleans  from  his  author  a  plenteous  store  of  maxims, 
apo[^thegpns  on  men's  conduct  and  actions,  iuid  points  of  distinction  in 
human  character  and  human  intelligence ;  or,  seeing  beyond  these, 
Shak^>eare*s  plays  contain  for  him  a  system  of  moral  philosophy,  irra- 
diated by  the  glories  of  poetry.  Thence  he  gamers  up  in  his  mind  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  his  fellow-man,  and  applies  to  this  inexhausti- 
ble storehouse  for  his  parallels  and  comparisons ;  the  more  frequent  are 
his  references  and  examinations,  the  more  closely  he,  even  thus,  studies 
the  great  master  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  so  the  more  does  he 
feel  assured  of  the  wondrous  perception,  the  almost  omniscient  piercing 
of  Shakspeare's  soul-enkindled  eye.  To  such  an  one  the  exhibition  of 
a  drama  of  Shakspeare*s  is  single  in  its  attraction.  To  hear  a  living 
voice  shape  forth  those  words,  and  in  its  tones  and  undulations  mould 
those  sentences,  giving  form  and  sound  to  those  exquisite  and  airy 
images,  to  tliose  truths  of  philosophy,  to  those  maxims  of  human  con- 
duct, and  to  those  admirable  moral  lessons  of  life,  is  enough  of  drama- 
tic realization  to  him  ;  enough  though  the  delivery  l>e  not  the  embodied 
conceptions  of  the  speaker :  such  an  auditor  has  not  himself,  perhaps, 
the  faculty  to  embody  them,  or  the  discrimination  to  see  which  speaker 
does  or  which  does  not.     With  a  closed  eye  he  may  sit,  listen,  and  be 
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delighted ;  and  that  delight  alone  will  amply  compensate  the  cost  of 
cash  and  time  with  which  he  purchased  it 

Of  the  second  class  is  he  whose  reading  maj  be  called  reflectire. 
He  has  not  the  power  of  creating,  of  embodying,  of  living  in  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  he  sees  as  he  reads.  He  holds,  mar^iaUed  under 
hb  eye,  the  shapes,  and  figures,  and  movements  of  the  beings  and  events 
which  are  delineated  in  the  words.  His  attraction  to  the  theatre  will 
be  the  spectacular  realization  of  his  reflected  images.  This  is  the  most 
fastidious  of  all  auditors,  if  he  hi^pen  to  have  historical  or  local  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  custom  to  help  his  criticism.  His  disappointment  or 
gratification  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  d^ree  of  pictorial  realization ; 
an  anachronism  of  dress,  decoration,  or  embellishment,  will  swallow  up 
aught  and  all  else  of  beauty  and  truth  ;  and  he  promptiy  condenms  the 
players  in  a  lump.  Strictness  of  costimie,  the  illusive  adjuncts,  and 
the  precision  of  physical  action,  make  the  sum  of  his  enjoyment.  The 
pantomime  of  Shakspeare  is  the  all  in  all  with  him.  If  this  be  good, 
his  shillings  are  well  disposed  of,  and  his  time  usefully  and  improvingly 
employed. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  species  of  this  class  ;  the  one  just  described, 
all  of  picture  and  pantomime  discretion ;  the  other,  who,  with  similar 
tastes,  combines  a  susceptibility  to  poetical  beauty,  philosophical  maxim, 
and  Shakspeare's  verbal  aptness ;  he  is  of  the  first  clasb,  imited  to  the 
first  division  of  the  second  class.  He,  with  the  pantomime  and  specta- 
cular action,  receives  the  added  pleasure  of  hearing  his  favourite  lan- 
guage declaimed  whether  with  truth  of  perception  and  feeling  matters 
not :  the  actor  must  be  sure  to  make  him  hear  it.  This  auditor  may 
congratulate  himself  on  a  trifling  extraction  ^m  his  purse,  and  three 
hours  so  charmingly  occupied.  The  language  may  be  now  more 
deeply  cut  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory. 

From  any  of  the  forementioned  will  be  elicited  some  sympathy  with 
the  story  or  the  events  of  the  play.  The  varying  condition  of  the  per- 
sons whose  fortunes,  dilemmas,  passions,  and  feelings  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  fable,  will,  more  or  less,  as  spectators  may  be  moraUy  and 
intellectually  constituted,  kindle  an  interest  with  the  passing  action, 
superadded  to  the  pleasures  of  listening  to  the  poetry  and  the  precepts, 
which,  to  him  of  the  first  class,  is  the  principal  attraction,  or  to  the 
spectacular  enjoyment  of  the  second  class  ;  though  much  more  exalted 
will  be  his  pleasure,  more  ready  and  expansive  his  sympathies,  who,  of 
the  second  class,  combines  the  moral  qualities  of  the  first,  viz.  the  dis- 
position to  poetic  beauty  and  expressive  language.  No  auditor  is  al- 
together destitute  of  these  sympathies.  But  there  is  a  third  class  of 
readers  to  whom  the  tale,  the  links  of  events,  and  the  catastrophe  or  the 
denouement^  the  "  What  is  it  about  ?  what  will  come  of  this  ?"  are 
the  only  objects  of  reading,  or  going  to  see  after  such  reading ;  for 
them  the  seeing  will  still  possess  the  freshness  of  novelty.  Perhaps 
this  playgoer  has  less  of  the  philosophically  dramatic  spirit  in  him  when 
he  enters  the  theatre  than  any  of  the  former  classes  ;  but  he  is  likely 
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to  quit  it  ivith  more  of  the  germs  of  true  thought  than  they  are.     An 
unanticipated  mingling  of  his  senses  in  tlie  excitements  of  sorrow  and 
circumstances  of  suffering  which  pass  under  his  gnze,  will  enfold  him  in 
the  enduring  bonds  of  sympathy,  and  lay  to  his  heart  a  lesson  on  which 
be  will  ponder  long  and  fruitiidly.     Often,  without  perceiving  how  tlie 
ipirit  to  do  so  has  grown  in  him,  he  will  be  led  to  trace  effect  up  to 
cause,  and  from  cause  to  go  on  to  consequence ;  thus  imbibing  a  store 
of  knowledge,  which,  while  it  induces  a  habit  of  thinking,  and  quickens 
his  perceptions,  will  be  lastingly  beneficial  in  soothing  many  corrosions 
of  thmight  towards  his  fellows.     Probably  he  will  not  like  the  Mer« 
diant  of  Venice,  because  Shylock  is  so  remorselessly  cruel ;  or  Othello, 
for  that  lago  is  so  deceitful  a  villain  ;  and  Richard  the  Third  may  be  no 
fikvonrite  with  him,  because  tliere  is  in  that  play  such  an  exhibition  of 
reckless  and  ferocious  tyranny.     The  error,  however,  to  which  such  an 
Cfne  is  most  liable,  is  in  taking  his  first  impressions  of  the  acting  of  a 
character  as  the  standard  by  which  he  ought  to  estimate  all  fiiture  re- 
presentations of  the  same;   especially  when   play-house  applause  or 
public  report,  not  less  frequently  ill-adjudged  than  fairly  awc^ed,  has 
stamped  the  actor  with  a  "  tower  mark"  of  current  excellence.     He 
will  condemn  another  who  shall  give  a  picture  unlike  the  first  he  saw, 
or  finding  in  it  a  resemblance  to  his  favourite,  the  aforesaid  first,  will 
wisely  detect  a  mere  imitation  ;  and  either  of  the  seconclusions  may  be 
erroneous.     Nevertheless,  he  has  seen  the  play ;  and  among  the  barren  • 
thoughted,  the  merely  curious  of  this  class,  are  many  to  whom  such 
seeing  is  a  qualification  for  criticism  :  as  those  who  take  a  trip  to  Brigh- 
ton will  return  to  London  and  talk  of  the  "  vast  ocean"  with  as  much 
profundity  of  wisdom  as  if  they  had  fathomed  its  lowest  bed,  or  tra- 
versed its  furthest  remotenesses.     Still  each   and  all  will  enjoy  an  in- 
structive delight  for  the  price  they  pay  for  ailmission  to  a  theatre  when 
one  of  Shakspeare^s  dramas  is  performed. 

There  is  a  fourth  class  distinct  from  all  the  former,  although, 
like  the  second,  one  of  this  c\ass  marshals  imder  his  mind's  ere  the 
scenes,  a^ons,  movements  of  the  beings  whose  thoughts,  purposes, 
And  sensations  his  body's  eye  peruses  on  the  figured  page;  equally 
with  the  first  he  is  susceptible  of  poetic  beauties  and  expressive  forms  of 
speech,  and  the  philosophic  or  literary  spirit  which  awakes  his  desire, 
and  kindles  his  admiration  as  he  hears  them  from  living  lips.  Yet 
must  he  hear  them  with  truth's  and  passion's  soul-convincing  tones ;  to 
hira  a  barren  declamation  is  barren — it  is  unendurable  ;  and  to  him  no 
orderly-marshalled  emphases,  no  liquidity  of  undulation,  no  accurately- 
balanced  cadence,  and  crescendo  fioatings,  and  measured  mellowness  of 
modulation,  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  nature's  true  eloquence : 
which  absence  his  ear  and  heart  detect  immediately ;  and  "  sweetnefs 
of  tone,**  when  the  feeling  does  not  give  such  a  tone,  is  to  him  as  harsh 
as  saw-grinding,  or  the  wheezing  of  a  dry  pump-valve.  "W^ith  the 
readiest  and  the  warmest  of  the  third  class,  also,  his  sympathies  arise 
with  the  tale,  and  flow  with  the  exhibited  feelings  before  him  ;  but  lio 
will  hear  with  indifference  many  things  which  receive  their  and  the 
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whole  theatre*s  loudest  acclamatioQB,  and  be  enraptured  with  otberi 
which  paas  unnotioed  by  the  miiltitude.     Each  paaaioa  and  emotion 
touches  a  responding  chord  in  his  own  frame,  and  his  reason  pays  ap- 
proving homage  to  the  judgment  of  his  senses.     But,  beyond  all  tiiflis, 
he  holds  at  wUi  a  metempsychosis,  which  being,  perhaps,  unappnsiable 
by,  inconceivable  to,  the  other  classes,  will  be  doubted,  unreoogniBed  by 
them ;  or  with  some  will  be  stoutly  denied,  if  it  attract  their  atteutioD 
further  than  a  lau^  of  ridicule.     Yet  I  incline  to  the  bdie^  tint 
though  it  is  unexercised  by,  and  unknown  to  many,  no  one  is  entirely 
destitute  of  this  faculty.     All  are  at  liberty  to  express  liking  or  dislik- 
ing for  an  actor ;  but  let  no  one  who  has  not  repeatedly  and  fireely  ex- 
ercised this  faculty,  suppose  he  is  a  judge  of  an  actor's  powers.    In 
him,  of  this  fourth  class,  the  currents  of  thought  course  throogh  the 
▼eins ;  the  impressions  which  his  mind  recdves  will,  if  he  choose  they 
should,  cast  over  his  exterior  the  variations,  the  colourings,  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  a  possessed  and  embodied  sense,  a  reality.     Exciting, 
at  volition,  the  impulses  of  his  imagination,  the  aspiratioiia,  feelisgs, 
passions,  and  characteristics  (^another,  take  life  and  action  in  his  owa 
frame,  spread  through  the  intricate  mazes,  the  stems,  branches,  and 
fibres  of  his  physical  organization,  and  he  holds  a  second  existence  widdn 
his  own — ^lus  first ;  and  he  can  throw  it  ofi^,  or  take  it  on,  at  wUL    He 
is  endowed,  let  me  say  in  parenthesis,  with  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  organization,  that  make  the  fountain  source  from  which  alone 
an  actor*8  efficiencies  of  beauty,  power,  and  excellence  can  ^mM*^* ; 
the  centre  from  which  all  his  art  radiates,  and  round  which  his  glory 
revolves.     Yet  there  have  been  hundreds  of  the  profession  who  were 
ignorant  of  this  truth,  who  knew  not  of  its  existence,  nor  dreamed  that 
it  was  indispensibie  in  their  art ;  and  some  who  have  stood  aloft  in  the 
public  gaze,  and  been  worshipped  as  wonders,  who  never  displayed  an 
atom  of  such  organizaticm  ;  never  exercised  it  themselves,  and  could  not 
comprehend  how  it  existed  in  others  :  but  they  passed  with  the  world 
as  great  actors  ;  professors  they  were,  if  you  please,  reader.     I  have 
said  this  distinguishing  faculty  is  by  the  fourth  class  called  into  opera- 
tion at  will.     So  in  the  actor's  moments  of  highest  excitement,  in  the 
reeling  and  convulsions  of  sufTering,  when  mind  and  frame  both  seem 
wrenched  and  torn  by  conflicting  and  distracting  throes  of  ag(my ;  it  is 
then  that  the  intellectual  senses  are  more  rapid  and  acute  in  their  action  ; 
it  is  then  that  he  has  the  most  perf^t  control  over  his  powers ;  I  mean 
this  of  the  true  actor ;  for  every  functicm  of  mind  is  gathered  in  and 
concentrated  to  the  office  for  which  he  would  employ  them ;  and,  in  <^* 
position  to  the  general  belief,  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  true  actor  is 
at  such  moments  more  vigorously  sensible,  more  minutely  perceptible  of 
the  points  of  skill  which  his  imagination  and  impulses  have  tasked  to  the 
execution  of  the  scene,  than  at  other  times  and  moments  in  which  there 
is  little  appearance  of  excitement ;  that  is  to  say,  when  his  ^  madness" 
rages  highest  he  is  most  rational,  (for  such  things  are  **  madness"  to 
dull-brained  fools.)     This  may  seem  paradoxical ;   but  it  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  knowledge  of  that  volition  of  double  existence  of  which  I 
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hgn  ipakeD.  To  proceed— of  this  fourth  class  of  r^sadien  of  Shakspeare^ 
inmm ;  to  one  of  these  the  completest  results  of  the  labours  of  other- 
wmjs  eombined  skill,  the  display  of  all  that  ever  was  waved  fi  >rth  from 
ikb  hand  of  a  Stanfield,  a  Grieve^  or  a  Roberts,  or  from  their  united 
Bflstery  of  ait ;  with  all  the  goi:geousness  of  procession,  the  richness 
and  right  of  costume,  i^^  though  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  should  throw 
over  the  whole  theatre  a  blaze  of  beauty  and  splendour  which  would 
shame  the  creations  of  &ncy  and  imi^nation,  all  would  be  as  nothings 
an  from  him  wonld  vanish  before  that  more  attractive  vision,  one  single 
tmth  of  developement  of  human  character  and  human  pansion,  one  just 
portraiture  of  intellect  working  at  the  heart  and  through  the  frame  of 
man;  to  that  one  thiz^g  alone  will  every  faculty  of  eye,  ear,  and  thotight  be 
fm  hiafawl  and  enchained.  He  can  value  not  less  than  the  former  classes 
all  that  draws  their  best  attention ;  but  his  greater  aptitude  to  man  s 
Uoatatioa  of  man  supersedes  all  other  claims  on  him  ;  and  green  baize 
for  aoenery,  with  no  other  wardrobe  than  such  as  leaves  the  frame  to 
action  and  expression,  would  have  more  charms  for  him,  while  the 
of  mind  and  heart  were  visibly  at  work  together  in  the  actor^ 
tium  all  which  decoration  or  embellishment  can  substitute  in  a  baldness 
of  Terbosity,  for  a  negation  of  passion,  an  obscuration  of  the  poetry  of 
thought,  an  unphiloeophical  mentality,  or  undiscriminated  tinges  and 
depths  of  character.  Let  him  have  character,  embodied  conceptions  and 
emotions  expressed  with  nature's  truth,  or  passion  harmoniously  rising 
and  beating  with  events,  and  (all  his  nicety  of  appreciation  of  other  ad* 
jonctB  notwithstanding)  he  will  submerge  and  forgive  the  pettier  offences 
of  inappropriate  costume  or  anachronisms,  and  time  and  place  oppositions 
and  Unnderiiq^s,  even  though  they  should  so  far  violate  proprieties  as  to 
make  Kilns  and  the  Pyramids  march  over  to  the  walls  of  Corioli,  or  permit 
St.  Peter's  church  to  elevate  its  head  above  ruined  triumphal  arclies 
aixteen  centuries  before  a  stone  of  it  was  digged  from  the  quarries,  or 
the  herald  of  king  George  the  Fourth  to  blow  liis  trumpet  for  king  Jolm 
under  the  walls  of  Ang^iers,  To  diminish  the  numlx?r  of  this  class 
ihromgkoHt  Engiand^  is  the  great  aim  of  Mr  Bunn^s  theatrical  economy ; 
to  ncken  the  few  germs  of  taste  and  feeling  for  the  true  dramatic  art  in 
the  other  classes,  is  his  glorious  policy.  But  Mr  Bunn  is  not  the  first 
worker ;  he  did  not  originate  this  crime  against  genius,  and  elevated 
tiioagfat,  and  improving  delight,  though  his  ardour  and  industry,  now  he 
has  taken  up  the  trade,  are  much  greater  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
erinced.  Messieurs  the  public,  it  was  in  your  power  to  check  it  when 
it  eommenced ;  the  fault  is  yours  that  it  speeds  so  rapidly.  I  will  tell 
yon  why  by  and  by.  Still  there  remains  enough  to  meet  the  strongest 
deaires  of  this  class.  No  actor  whom  I  have  yet  seen  is  so  endowed  to 
meet  them  as  is  Macready.  Wliosoever  of  them  saw  him  in  King  John 
on  Monday  evening,  DecMsmber  9,  will  believe  my  assertion. 

On  a  future  occasion  1  shall  cast  my  e^'eover  Hamlet,  as  he  lived  in,  and 
came  from  Macready.  If  people  would  anatomize  character  and  feeling, 
and  so  learn  to  trace  theirlinks  and  affinities,  before  they  decide  on  tlie  qua- 
lity of  the  iK'hole,  aud  with  such  schooling  go  forth  to  watch  an  actors 
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process,  especially  in  this  character,  there  would  be  hundreds,  thdnancbf 
(nay,  very  few  dissenlienis  in  the  million^)  who,  in  ^te  of  predilec- 
tions, old  likings,  or  ecstasies  of  admiration,  would  soon  confess  their 
acquiescence  in  what  I  have  declared  as  a  well-considered  convictiooy 
that  there  have  been  men  of  '^  renown**  in  Hamlet  who  did  not  exhibit 
so  much  understanding  of  the  true  man,  so  much  of  his  mind,  or  bon- 
ception  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  organization,  and  power  of  think- 
ing, so  much  of  the  true  poetic  spirit  of  dramatic  life  through  the  whole 
five  acts,  gathered  in  one  mass,  as  Macready  evinces  in  rocking  his  head, 
with  such  a  volume  of  meaning,  thought,  feeling,  and  expectation  in  his 
look,  as  he  paces  to  and  fro  when  th:^  king,  queen,  and  courtiers  are  as- 
sembling to  witness  the  play  ;  or  in  a  single  passage  in  the  short  scene 
with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  afler  the  play.  Their  old  favourites 
were  good  somethings ;  agreeable,  interesting,  delightful,  may  be,  after 
a  fashion — Hamlets  they  were  not.  But  my  present  office  is  with  King 
John. 

From  first  to  last — and  I  have  surveyed  the  whole  again  and  again, 
before  I  would  permit  the  impressions  which  I  took  to  be  set  down ;  or 
suffered  the  impulses  which  then  threw  me  onwards,  to  guide  me  in  this, 
ere  I  had  examined  them  and  balanced  them  in  the  scale  of  calmer  rea- 
son, to  ascertain  their  origin  and  their  value ; — ^from  first  to  last  there 
was  not  one  glimmering  of  a  conventional  acquiescence,  no  vague  adop- 
tion of  a  prcscripted  form  ;  no  tame  yielding  to  the  conceptions  of  pre- 
decessors in  the  part,  however  honoured  they  may  have  been  by  public 
applause,  or  the  judgment  of  critics — ^there  was  not  a  twinkle  of  a  re- 
flection from  memory :  all  was  entirely  conception — ^his  conception — 
the  flame  of  intellectual  light  which  his  o^mi  eye  had  thrown  upon — ^in- 
to, the  character ;  and  the  exhibition  of  that  strong  grasp,  which  imagi- 
nation, creating  a  secondary  existence,  had  taken  upon  his  frame. 
When  the  curtain  drew  up  and  showed  him  sitting  in  state  to  recci>'e 
the  French  embassy,  to  say  "he  looked  the  character*  is  poorly  prat- 
ing in  conventional  parlance.  It  was  himself — John — in  breathing 
corporeality.  Of  this  completeness  of  personal  transmutation,  the  spec- 
tators must  have  lK?en  sensible  ;  anil  bt'fore  he  had  spoken  six  linc:^  it 
was  felt  that  the  miml  also  of  King  John  was  working  in  that  frame : 
moving  under  that  selfish  irritability  which  the  poet  has  made  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  character.  I  was  so  near  that  I  could  trace  the 
quiver  of  the  lip,  and  turn  of  the  eye-lids,  and  I  saw  that  thought  had 
created  the  emotion  which  stirred  them.  ITie  face  flushed  and  paled 
in  the  coming,  present,  and  passing  sense  ;  and  when  the  actor  sprang 
from  his  attitude  of  assumeil  dignity,  at  the  stronger  dictates  of  his  pas- 
sion, to  retort  the  defiance  of  Chatillon,  it  was  at  once  perceived  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  curb  himself  by  establishe<l  usages — that  he  would 
play  the  character  as  he  felt  it  should  be  played.  Sir  reader,  that  teas 
dignity,  if  you  please  :  and  many,  even  of  the  percipient  and  impres- 
sible, who  have  not  heard  ^lacready  speak  that  language  of  threat  and 
deliance,  are  yet  to  learn  how  much  of  beautiful  energy  it  ^xissesses. 

Kea(.ler,  you  have  seen  a  marble  figure  in  armour,  lying  extended  on 
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fr  tdmh,  the  effigies  of  one  >vho  has  lain  beneath  that  stone  some  six 
hnndred  years  P  Or,  you  have  seen  a  pictured  representation  of  this 
John,  as  he  stood  in  mailed  preparation,  cased  cap^a'pie  in  steel 
meabes — jet  from  crown  to  heel,  save  the  little  bands  of  silver  which 
edged  his  cope  and  belted  his  corslet,  and  the  coronet  that  circled  the 
co^r%  black  iron  net  ?  and  perhaps  your  fancy  has  helped  you  to  a 
qpark  which  vivified  this  picture,  and  kindled  through  it  motion,  life, 
ftod  sense.  Even  with  the  perfection  of  form,  mould,  and  habit,  which 
jour  moral  vision  would  cast  into  that  picture,  and  look  upon  it  in  its 
fulness  and  exactness  of  life — even  so  might  your  bodily  sense  have 
looked  on  King  John  at  eight  o*clock  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  9, 1833. 
Ay,  and  you  would  have  seen  him  think,  and  heard  him  speak  his 
thoughts  :  and  not  on  scientific  principles  of  elocution  were  his  thoughts 
spoken,  but  on  principles  which  warn  the  science,  and  maj^  teach  it  to 
know  its  deficiencies. 

Were  I  to  select  a  scene  in  which  the  superior  mental  powers  were 
pot  forth  unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  physical  projections,  broad 
masses  and  flaring  lights  of  execution,  which  can  be  seen  and  felt  by  the 
least  minded  auditor — appreciated — in  a  way — by  the  most  uncog^isant 
of  the  philosophy  of  thought ;  I  should  choose  the  regal  inter\'iew  with 
the  sophistical  knave-priest,  Pandulf.  How  the  actor  himself  may  es- 
timate his  quality  in  that  scene,  I  cannot  inquire  ;  he  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied I  may  tell  him,  and  that  ^*  satisfy''  to  him,  is,  I  suspect,  the  most 
difficult  attainment  of  his  studies.  How  the  audience  received  it,  I  do 
know,  and  I  think  they  did  not  understand  it,  and  while  it  was  in 
course  of  action,  were,  probably,  contrasting  it  with  their  recollection  of 
somebody  else  in  the  part ;  and  so  very  different  was  it,  that  if  they 
felt  its  power,  they  feared  to  compromise  their  reputation  for  taste  and 
judgment  by  applauding  it.  Or,  was  it  that  they  took  in  a  deep  sa- 
tisfaction while  watching  so  correct  an  illustration  of  characteristic 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  silently  admired  and  acquiesced  in  the 
nice  discrimination  which  presented  the  language  in  a  truth  and  force 
which  it  had  never  before  received  ?  Whenever  I  have  been  witness 
to  this  acted  drama,  and  the  John  was  in  other  heoils  (or  hands)  than 
Macready*s,  those  two  speeches,  one  of  reply  to  Pandulf,  "  What  earthly 
name  to  interrogatories,  &c."  and  that  addressed  to  Philip,  whose  "  Bro- 
ther of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this,''  is  a  breeze  that  fan's  John's 
coal  into  flame,  two  regular  peels  of  plaudit  have  followed  their  delivery. 
Now,  reader,  why  was  this?  because,  think  you,  the  passages  were 
given  powerfully  and  passionately — in  so  characteristic  and  so  masterly 
a  style  ?  Do  not  deceive  yourself.  ITiese  two  speeches  have  hitlierto 
been  used  as  appeals  to  a  favourite  Bullism — a  swagger  of  indepen- 
dence and  patriotism.  And  all  the  family  have  clapped  their  hands  in 
laudation  of  John's  boldness  and  energy,  and  their  own :  if  they  had 
looked  beneath  the  surface  they  might  have  seen  that  of  this  patriotism, 
&c.  there  is  not  a  breath  in  King  John's  composition,  but  that  would 
have  spoiled  the  ear-tickling,  wliit^h  would  be  a  pity. 

^It.  Macreadv  tlu'cw  into  his  manner  and  expression,  the  irritation 
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of  an  aggrieved  selfishness — his  ire  was  birthed  in  a  sense  of  encroach* 
ment  on  his  privilege  to  tithe  and  toU — Shakspeare  nndentood  kii^  u 
well  as  he  did  Pandulis,  and  knaves  in  humbler  garb.  There  is  no 
patriotism  in  this  affair,  and  King  John,  at  that  time,  feh  himself  strong 
enough  to  swagger  and  defy ;  he  spoke  in  the  confidence  of  8trem[1li, 
not  of  honesty :  there  was  no  great  risk  just  then,  and  he  spoke  hb 
feelings  ;  those  feelings  were  the  engendering  of  his  own  individnal  in- 
terests. Macready  had  the  honesty  and  courage  to  relinquish  a  dap- 
tn^  in  fevour  of  truth ;  and,  as  times  go,  reader,  that,  let  me  tdl  you, 
is  a  bold  thing  to  do. 

*^  The  king  is  moved,  and  answers  not  to  this.* 

These  words  are  nothing  as  they  stand  alone  on  the  page,  and  that 
alone  is  the  prescribed  fashion  of  speaking  them  in  the  playhouses.  The 
**  point**  would  be  of  such  refined  texture  that  the  audience  would  not 
take  it ;  the  eflbrt,  the  labour  to  make  it  a  point  would  be  lost-Hmre- 
warded  by  a  ^'  round  ;**  let  the  passage,  therefore,  go  for  nothing,  or  as 
a  mere  stepping-stone  in  the  dialogue,  a  rung  in  the  ladder  whicfa 
would  be  overlooked  by  the  spectators,  however  firmly  the  foot  filed 
upon  it,  or  paused  in  trial  of  its  strength,  while  the  ascendant  looked 
around,  ere  he  advanced  higher.  Mr.  Macready  did  so  fix  his  foot  and 
pause  upon  it ;  you  saw  that  he  was  feeling  its  strength,  while  the  eye 
glanced  at  the  direction  of  the  ladder  and  at  surrounding  object 
Without  metaphor  to  speak,  he  threw  into  that  line  a  complication  of 
intelligence,  each  particle  of  which  was  palpable.  The  crushed  tone 
of  the  voice  was  responsive  of  the  apprehension  that  Philip  would  bend 
under  Panduirs  priestly  thunder,  and  so  break  the  recently  formed  al* 
liance :  the  consequence  to  himself,  and  the  rage,  mingling  ^ith  the 
already  anticipated  threats  of  revenge,  were  working  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  his  thoughts,  and  in  the  same  moment  were  expressed ;  the  in- 
quisitive and  reproachful  glance  of  the  eye,  affirmed  the  colour  of  the 
voice  to  be  nature*s  true  tint,  and  though  the  spectator  had  been  igno- 
rant of  the  coming  events,  and  of  the  author*s  text,  he,  from  that  mo- 
ment, saw  that  if  Philip  did  break  with  him  at  that  interview,  John 
would  burst  out  with  something  similar  in  eflfect  to  "  France,  thou  shaH 
rue  this  hour  within  this  hour  !*' — the  keeping  was  admirable. 

In  proposing  to  Hubert  the  murder  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  power  of 
the  actor  was  acknowledged  by  the  audience.  Among  the  masterly 
touches  which  he  threw  into  the  scene,  was  one  which  stood  out  promi- 
nently splendid ;  to  my  thinking  never  before  approached ;  certainly 
never  surpassed.  The  word  "  death**  escaped  from  him,  and  he  started 
back  appalled  by  the  sense  of  having  overleaped  all  safety,  burst  beyond 
the  limit  from  which  he  could  retreat,  and  plunged  himself  into  esciqpe- 
less  peril  and  ruin  by  breathing  that  word ;  while  his  eye,  gazing  in 
terror  on  the  witness  to  the  sound,  still  endeavoured  to  pierce  its  light 
into  Hubert*8  soul,  in  agony  of  suspense  to  know  how  he  received  it ; 
then  urging  his  voice  by  a  desperate  resolve,  in  a  deep,  guttural,  half* 
strangled  hiss,  he  forced  forth  the  words,  "  A  grave  !**  and  on  Hubert's 
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acquiescence,  the  rebound  from  this  overstrained  and  torturing  tension 
of  the  nenres,  was  as  perfect  a  touch  of  intellectual  acting  as  Macready 
himself  erer  saw,  or  himself  ever  made  others  feel.  Yet  I  must  be 
pennitted  to  qualify  my  admiration  of  the  scene  till  tliis  point, — I  do  so 
waxilj,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  saw  it  aright, — the  face  during 
much  of  the  scene's  progpress  was,  to  my  direction,  en  prqfiUy  and,  as  I 
cang^  it,  the  featural  expression  was  that  of  fearful  apprehension  and 
tenor  occasioned  by  9k  physical  object,  as  he  looked  towards  Hubert : — 
the  pupils  were  in  protrusion  and  distension.  Till  the  word  **  death  !*' 
this  is  not  John's  sense,  and  there  it  is  mingled  with  a  shrinking  from 
himself.  Hb  gaze  is  more  internal  and  watchful.  The  object  of  his 
dread  are  thoughts,  wishes,  which  he  desires  to  speak,  but  dare  not. 
glance  to  Hubert  is  inquisitorial  of  the  operation  of  his  words, 
with  apprehension  and  doubt  of  the  result,  and  significant  both 
of  i^rehension  and  design  as  it  glides  round  towards  young  Arthur. 
Let  not  these  remarks  be  condemned  as  unimportant,  as  trifles  in  criti- 
cal distinction.  If  the  disposition  to  notice  such  distinctions,  and  the 
peioeptioa  to  ascertain  and  value  them,  were  more  widely  diffused  and 
generallj  prevalent  among  visitors  to  the  theatre,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Macready  would  be  the  most  popular  actor  which 
the  nineCeenth  century  has  brought  before  the  public  scrutiny. 

Erents  develope  John's  character  more  fully,  and  Mr.  Macready 
keeps  the  accordance  most  beautifully ;  the  spectator,  the  more  closely 
he  watches  him,  will  the  more  readily  }aeld,  ^^  this  is  likely,  this  is  just, 
this  is  natural.**  Would  that  space  allowed  me  to  attempt  a  vindica- 
tioa  of  my  own  impressions  as  I  marked  the  paltering  feebleness  of 
qnrit,  vacillation,  consciousness,  and  ^Tithing  perturbation  of  King 
John  in  the  fourth  act.  He,  in  the  fitfulness  of  self-accusation  and 
wrenching  remorse,  fruitlessly  attempting  to  relieve  himself  by  throw- 
ing the  charges  and  the  vast  load  of  guilty  terror  on  Hul)crt ;  and  that 
neli^g  joy,  that  very  suffering  of  delight  which  shook  through  brain, 
heart,  and  every  fibre  of  his  frame,  when,  as  he  eagerly  gasped,  ^^  Doth 
Arthur  live  F*  &c.  I  cannot  trace  him  on  this  paper,  though  every 
look  and  tone  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  all  were  when  the  drop  fell 
at  the  end  of  the  act.  There  are  of  the  play-goers  who  see  nothing 
particularly  great  in  Mr.  Macready  but  his  intenseness,  his  deep-boil- 
ing and  clamorous  outbursting  in  the  terrible,  the  masses  of  passion. 
Oh !  that  scene  would  have  satisfied  the  utmost  craving  of  such,  and 
they  might  quote  it  daily  as  a  triumph  of  their  judgment. 

And  let  those  who  estimate  Macready  in  Shakspeare's  characters  by 
contrasting  hb  illustrations  with  those  of  others  whom  they  revere  as 
the  great  masters,  and  only  because  they  were  told  so,  who  bow  to  a 
caatom,  and  laud  as  custom  bids ;  who  honour  a  prescripted  form  be- 
caaae  it  is  the  fashion  to  honour  it,  and  never  dive  with  their  oyra.  in- 
teUectnal  daring  into  the  depths  of  Shakspcare's  wells  and  fountains  of 
character  and  passion,  but  may  sometimes  skim  along  the  logical  sur- 

%  and  deem  that  a  mere  logical  inference  b  a  safe  and  full  conclu- 
fbr  all  that  lies  within,  and  roll-s  and  Uiils,  and  streams  through 
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the  channels  of  emotion,  and  the  transfigurings  of  imagination.  Let 
such  an  one  bring  all  his  prejudices,  all  his  stubbornness  of  these  base- 
less conclusions  to  aid  him  in  resisting  the  death  scene  of  Jcdm,  as  it  b 
given  by  Mr.  Macreadj,  and  they  shall  be  swept  away  into  nothing- 
ness. Let  him  compare  it  and  contrast  it  if  he  will, — ^if  he  can ; — his 
eye,  his  heart,  his  senses  will  confess  the  triumph  of  that  scene  over  all 
others  which  he  has  looked  upon,  whatever  he  may  compel  his  tongue 
to  say.  There  was  no  studied  gradation,  no  lashing  up  to  the  required 
state  of  excitement ;  every  tortured  tone  and  fibre  was  at  the  pitch, 
each  was  perfect  in  its  time  and  place.  The  atmosphere  grew  sultiy 
with  the  passionate  fire  :  the  conflict  of  pain,  the  commingling  throes 
of  suf!ering,  all  blending,  but  distinctly  traceable,  were  so  wondrously 
true  to  nature,  that  astonishment  at,  and  admiration  of  skill  and  geniuf 
were  lost  in  sympathy  and  commiseration  with  the  sufferer.  The  very 
touch  of  the  disordered  garments  was  added  misery  to  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  entrails.  That  scene  baffles  description.  The  vcnoe  is 
yet  piercing  and  ringing  in  my  ears ;  the  face,  now  blazing,  now  ashy 
pale,  the  eyes  glittering  with  the  internal  heat,  then  set,  fixed,  as  car- 
buncles, then  as  lead,  deep  in  their  sockets,  the  hard  tension  of  the 
arms,  as  the  hands  gripped  in  life*s  last  agony  to  the  cushions  of  the 
couch,  the  stony  death  of  the  position  in  which  the  body  sat  fi^r  some 
seconds  ere  it  fell  back  across  the  couch ;  life  or  thought  had  no  direc- 
tion in  that  body*s  so  falling ;  it  was  a  corpse^s  momentum, — a  weight 
let  go.     All  are  distinctly  before  me  now. 

But  if  a  critic  demand  an  instance  to  justify  all  or  any  part  of  this, 
and  require  a  quoted  passage  in  which  excellence  and  sublimity  were 
combined,  I  will  refer  to  one  only  :  it  may  be  cut  as  a  trophy  on  Mac-. 
ready's  monumental  tomb.     It  is  the  reply  to  Prince  Henry's 

"  Oh,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears !" 

in  the  words,  "  The  salt  in  them  is  hot  F  That  hot  salt  seemed  to 
drop  on  his  fevered  and  parched  vitals  as  he  uttered  the  words ;  he 
shrieked  them  out  in  the  agony  which  the  touch  occasioned.  The 
faculty  of  imagination,  now  infinitely  more  vivid,  and  more  nq>id  in  its 
course,  and  bodily  torture,  rendering  every  sense  a  thousand  times  more 
exquisitely  acute  than  in  a  state  of  corporeal  ease,  had,  with  the  speed 
of  light,  darted  and  received  the  salt-hot  tears,  and  the  excruciating 
torture  of  their  touch,  threw  forth  that  shriek  of  great  agony.  Then 
followed, 

"  Within  me  is  a  hell !" 

Terrific  was  this ;  it  was  given  in  that  deep  groan  which,  as  it  up- 
heaved from  the  bosom,  mingled  in  the  fainter  scream  from  the  throat ; 
the  extreme  of  physical  pain  neutralizing  the  power  of  speaking  the 
situation  and  character  of  the  suffering.  Here  I  may  notice  a  distinc- 
tion which  nature  would  have  exhibited  had  this  "  internal  hell"  been 
referred  to  a  mental  instead  of  a  physical  one.  This  occurs  in  the 
drama  frequently ;  not  so  frequently,  perhaps,  in  the  drama*s  repre- 


aenfativeg.  No  sci^akh,  no  shriek,  no  elevation,  no  ncutencss  of  voibe, 
woidd  nppeaif  in  tiie  nlltierahce ;  all  would  b6  deep,  dense,  dark,  hoarse, 
mufte^iilg ;  a  horror  of  blackness^  in  the  sound.  Mr.  Macready  knows 
tfilk,  I  am  4111*8,  and  correctly  and  g^ndly  showed  his  diseriminatlon ; 
or,  to  speak  moK  closely  home,  he  had  made  the  true  feeling  his  own ; 
tf  of  Compelled  him  tb  bd  right ;  it  possessed  every  faculty  of  life  and 
tmrjorfsA  of  ezptVssion.  I  will  not  notice  the  offences  of  the  play, 
at  tf  vns  aefed,  lliongh,  ""by  St.  Patrick,  there  was  much  offence." 
CNl-  a  fitttare  day  I  shall  Have  pleasure  in  discharging  a  duty  in  speaking 
6PBotle  Whys  and  wherefbres  Connected  with  the  theatres  and  theatrical 
govermneDt.  Now  I  must,  in  mercy  to  the  reader,  conclude  ;  but 
fint  b^  leave  to  hint,  that  Bonnet^  as  Hubert,  would  have  pleased  mo 
▼astly  but  for  a  few  touches  of  conventionalism,  against  which  I  en- 
tertain a  cordial  hate  when  it  is  resorted  to  merely  because  it  is  con- 
ventionalism ;  and  clever  little  Miss  Poole,  too,  she  would  have  looked 
much  more  beautiful  if  she  had  riibl)od  the  rouge  from  her  face  before 
she  came  at  Ilubert^s  call :  those  red  cheeks  ruined  her  portion  of  the 
seepc  ahfaoet^  not  quite.  Was  that  Faulconbridge  ?  And,  Brindal, 
gb  oft ;  when  your  discretion  has  tdld  your  impulse  it  is  correct,  let 

iHe  iiniMilse  have  play:  that  touch  in  the  fifth  act  was  of  the  right 

»  *  -■■ 

It  is ' useful  to  sec  tins  play,  in  many  respects  besides  the  pleasure  of 
ol]tefiviiig  the  course  of  its  events,  the  skill  of  the  performers,  and 
hearing  the  noble  language  of  poetry  and  pa.ssion.  Valuable  infSrma- 
ti6n  iA  giTelT;  we  obtain  an  insight  into  character  and  motives,  and 
learfi  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  government,  and 
die  blifMfif^  contrivances  and  subterfuges  of  knaves  in  power,  who,  for 
tiie  gratification  of  their- oi^ti  individual  selfishness,  their  lust  of  domi- 
mtion^  and  their  greedy  appetite  for  accumulation  to  themselves  alone, 
would 'cast  devastation  over  the  bosom  of  fertilitv,  and  sacrifice  thou- 
Bikhds  and  tens  of  thousands  of  better  men  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  perhaps 
occasioned  •  by  some  defects  in  the  tricks  of  courtesy ;  such,  at  least, 
has  been  the  pretence ;  and  they  will  talk  of  "  wounded  honour  r  the 
kingdom's  ¥P0und !  the  nation's  wound  !  Here  we  have  two  legal 
ndftms,  who,  in  attainment  of  an  object  for  which  the  nation  of  neith)?r 
cued  a  straw,  band  hosts  of  men  together,  and  set  them  to  cut  each 
other's  throats,  for  their  pleasure,  ^-ith  less  remorse  than  if  they  were 
so  many  stock-fish  or  salt-herrings.  Both  I^Hp  and  John  give  ample 
proof  that  their  squabble,  the  one  in  generous  vindication  of  Arthur's 
rights,  and  the  other  in  "  honourable"  defence  of  "  his  own,"  had  little 
interference  with  the  question  of  justice  or  honesty.  Honour  is  quite 
amither  thing ;  there  was  plenty  of  honour.  Arthur  and  his  cause  are 
cast  to  the  dogs  when  the  generous  and  chivalric  Philip  finds  h^  can 
make  up  the  matter  with  greater  advantage  to  him<telf.  And  John 
blusters  for  "  his  own,"  while  each  breath  of  his  being  tells  him  that 
claim  to  "his  own"  is  a  lie.  Of  this  cajolery  we  have  hod  plenty  in 
our  time;  and  it  is  a  source  of  lamentation  in  some  places,  that  we 
sbaH- not  easily  take  much  more  of  it,  that  the  "  merrie  England"  of 

c'2 
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Toryism  is  gone.  And,  look  ye,  reader,  the  principal  instigator  of 
most  of  these  murders,  robberies,  and  rogueries,  is  that  essence-bottle  of 
sophistical  villainy,  Pandulf,  in  whose  immediate  closeness  of  trick,  and 
remoteness  and  comprehensiveness  of  cunning,  breathes  and  lives  one, 
only  one,  wish, — ^it  makes  his  heart, — pbi£8ti«t  domination  ;  to  obtab 
and  secure  which  he  would  make  the  cradles  of  sleeping  babes  dens  of 
hissing  adders,  and  change  all  the  crystal  waters  of  the  universe  into 
stagnant  ponds  and  seas  of  putrid  blood ;  and  the  monster  talks  of  fiudi 
and  religion  too!*  Oh,  Shakspeare!  thou  hast  g^ven  us  a  record 
which  heaven  keep  to  us  in  warning,  and  give  us  sense  to  read,  or  we 
shall  have  "  merrie  England'*  again. 

P.V. 
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If  the  reader  go  to  see  this  drama  acted,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  wiQ 
carry  with  him  his  recollections  of  the  great  Kemble  in  the  chief 
character.  I  would  ask  such  an  auditor  to  sit  patiently,  if  he  go  to 
see  Macready,  till  the  third  act,  for  till  then  the  reflections  of  his  memcnry 
will  flit  across  his  thoughts  and  incline  him  to  comparisons  which  may 
not  induce  him  to  yield  the  palm  of  superiority,  nor,  perhaps,  the  meed 
of  equality,  to  Macready.  I  am  here  supposing  the  auditor  neither  to 
have  studied  the  character  deeply,  nor  read  it  intently,  independent  of 
the  opinions  which  he  has  imbibed  from  others.  The  man  who  has  so 
read  and  so  studied,  before  the  end  of  the  second  act,  wiU  think  as  I 
did  on  seeing  Macready  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  16,  though,  with 
myself,  till  then  the  visions  of  Kemble  repeatedly  intruded ;  and  I  had, 
for  many  years,  thought  that  with  hb  retirement  Coriolanus  was 
banished  from  the  stage  and  hopeless  of  return.  Such  is  not  my  thought 
now,  as  I  know  that  he  is  not  only  restored,  but  lives  with  more  truth 
and  vigour  than  ever  in  Macready. 

There  were  many  glorious  and  superior  touches  in  the  earlier  scenes 
that  would  shake  the  faith  of  any  thinking  auditor ;  for  instance,  when 
the  expostulation  of  Menenius  touches  him  to  unbending  from  his  angry 
scorn  of  the  citizens,  in  solicitation  of  their  votes,  his  reply 

"  What  must  I  say  ? 
I  pray,  sir — Plague  upon't !  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace — Look,  sir,  my  wounds,"  &c. 

Here  we  have  what  no  auditor  could  remember  in  the  gpreat  model,  I 
am  sure — the  four  distinct  states  of  feeling  clearly  put  forth,  not  only 
in  gesture,  eye,  and  lip,  but  what  is  a  more  certain,  safer,  and  truer 


*  "  The  reverence  deep  and  holy,  which  on  lawn  and  ermine  saw 
Crod's  own  stamp ;  and  in  their  wearers  loved  religion,  feared  the  law. 

Vide  Blackwood^  of  December. 
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exposition  of  them  and  the  man*s  character,  the  voice  showed,  in  its 
variety,  that  it  had  heen  struck  into  a  natural  adaptation  of  its  tones  by 
^  several  present  thoughts  and  emotions ;  these  tones  had  all  nature*s 
appropriateness. 

First  was  the  question  put  to  ajriend  in  such  a  way  as  tinged  it  with 
a  meaning  that  it  was  a  friend^s  wish  yielded  to,  rather  than  a  know- 
ledge desired ;  then  as  if  conning  the  dose  of  words  in  his  lesson,  ^^  I 
pray,  sir,**  and  dashing  them  out  of  his  mouth  impatiently,  as  if  too  nau- 
aeons  for  endurance  in  "  Plague  upon  it,**  &c.  taking  the  lesson  up  again, 
and  relieving  his  palate  of  their  odiousness  by  qualifying  it  with  the 
angry  scorn  of  his  true  nature,  an  abhorrence  of  baseness,  fancied  or 


And  does  any  auditor  forget  his  "  Kindly  ?**  There  was  a  visible 
moral  pain  in  uttering  the  word — a  revolting,  and  a  constrained  keeping 
within,  the  feelings  which  his  heart  prompted  him  to  lay  bare.  In 
"  A  match,  sir,**  and  what  followed,  the  hand  was  put  forth  in  the  im- 
pulse of  a  thought — "  I  have  done ;  enough  with  you  ;**  not  as  if  it  were 
tiie  adjunct  in  concluding  a  bargain,  and  it  was  so  well  fitted  to  that 
tbongfat  that  no  eye  could  have  perceived  in  it  a  design  to  induce  that 
oontact  of  the  citizen*s  palm,  and  its  consequences.  Equally  beautifiil 
was  tiie  harrying,  impatient  monotone  in  which  he  ran  over  the  words 
of  his  disagreeable  lesson,  as  if  sickening  at  them  wbile  he  spoke — 
•*  Your  voices,  for  your  voices  I  have  fought,**  &c. ;  and  many  other 
passages  which  ask  for  comment  but  must  be  denied  it. 

Flnom  the  commencement  of  the  third  act,  the  master-spirit — the 
dose  thought  with  which  he  had  examined  and  studied — the  depth  and 
completeness  of  the  plunge  which  he  had  made  into  the  mind,  heart, 
passioin,  and  being  of  Coriolanus,  could  no  longer  be  questioned.  What- 
ever thinking  auditor  doubted  till  then,  hesitated  not  in  accepting  this 
Coriolanus  as  the  true  one,  although  it  was  so  very  different  from  the 
established  model.  I  should  lengthen  this  note  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  can  be  gpranted  to  my  observations,  were  I  to  show  all  the  points 
of  beauty  and  masses  of  difference  in  the  first  scene ;  but  one  or  two 
passages  may  be  noticed,  not  for  their  difference^  but  for  their  power 
and  beauty.  The  angry  astonishment  at  the  charges  enumerated  by 
BrutuSy  tinged  with  contempt  of  that  Tribune  and  his  motives  in  mak- 
ing the  charges,  in 

"  Why  this  was  known  before,** 

the  reply  to  "  Not  to  them  all,** 

"  Have  you  informed  them  since  ?** 

was  given  in  a  suppressed  but  acute  tone,  and  a  dart  of  the  eye,  which 
both  went  directly  to  the  crouching  accuser*s  heart ;  and  that  headlong 
hurrjang  of  wonls,  in  fear  that  his  friends  should  stop  him  before  he 
could  give  them  all  breath;  the  quiet  in  tenseness  of  resolute  purpose  in 
the  voice,  as  if  the  sentiment  should  not  be,  could  not  1h>  questioned,  in 

"  Whoever  gave  that  counsel  to  give  forth  the  corn,**  &c. 
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and  the  deep,  iptein^  bollipg  of  rage  in, 

'*  Hence !  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy  boiies 


Out  of  thy  garments  I** —  m^ii 


are  all  instances  which  may  be  freely  quoted  in  proof  of  Macready*i  glo* 
rious  intellect  and  imagination. 

*♦  No !  rU  die  here,' V 

with  the  motion  of  the  sword — ^the  instantly  struck  picture  of  attitude, 
came  on  the  spectator  like  a  lightning  flash  Let  any  one  compare  and 
contrast  the  records  of  his  memory  with  that. 

But  it  was  in  the  scene  with  Volumnia  in  this  act,  that  CorioUnns 
shone  preeminently  in  all  the  variety  of  moral  form,  mental  actiqiP,  and 
physical  expression,  y^-iih  which  genius  tasking  skill,  and  skill  respond- 
Ing  to  genius,  can  hope  to  illustrate  the  character.     The  scene  as  it  was 
acted  by  Macready  render  the  succeeding  conduct  and  passion,  and  ul- 
timate events  of  the  playi  t^e  most  perfect  dramatic  harmony  I  ever 
witnessed.     He  was  flie  living  body  of  Shakspeare's  imaginative  crea- 
tion.    The  least  (controllable  of  his  violent  dispositions,  the  inoet  irre- 
pressible of  his  passions ;   a  resolution  binding  m>  scorn,  hidignatioD, 
hate,  and  abhorrence,  and  held  together  by  as  much  reason  and  justice 
as  his  excitability  will  pennit  him  to  cpllect,  shake,  falter,  yield*  nojt  go 
conviction  of  truth  or  n^essity,  but  to  the  filial  reverence,  it  cannot  be 
called  affection,  with  which  he  regards  his  mother.     She  it  is  who  has 
taught  him  the  lessons  of  conduct  which  he  is  now  practising,  yet  strong 
as  is  his  bit^mcss  to  her,  he  uses  no  word  of  accusation  or  reproach 
when  she  now  counsels  that  which  is  so  opposite  to  what  which  she  has 
hitherto  taught  him.     Surprise,  grief,  and  regret  that  his  conduct  is  not 
approved  by  her,  is  so  clearly  blended  and  so  discriminatingly  tempers 
the  commingling  turbulence  of  passion,  that  to  one  who  has  made  the 
anatomy  of  human  feelings  any  part  of  his  study,  this  is  a  living  picture 
which  cannot  but  appear  as  extraordinary  in  the  talent  it  combines,  as 
to  see  and  hear  it  is  most  delightful  and  instructive.     The  look  of  pain 
and  doubt  with  which  he  listens,  as  if  >yishing  she  would  not  give  such 
counsel,  yet  showing  that  he  hears  it,  for  that  it  is  his  duty  to  hear  her, 
he  looks  "  I  shall  not  be  convinced,  though  I  obey."     Then  game, 

"  Well  I  must  do  it. 
Away  ray  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit,"  &c. 

Till 

"  My  knees  bend  like  his  that  hath  received  an  alms." 

Its  delivery  was  most  eloquent,  let  me  say  consummately  beautifnl, 
compelling  his  voice  into  a  calm^  while  each  syllable  was  distinctly  pro- 
nounced :  the  thought,s  gradually  swelling  with  disgust  at  the  picture 
which  they  drew,  the  face  increasing  in  its  fluth  of  shame,  at  the  pn)s- 
IK'ct  of  so  degrading  his  habit  and  his  nature.     Nothing  more  perfect, 
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more  qnieUy  beautiful,  of  its  kind,  was  ever  heard,  till  the  appealing  in- 
diignation,  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  back,  burst  out, — 
bow  f  not  in  a  loudness  of  voice ;  but  in  a  dense,  hard,  iron  tone,  which 
told  the  full  mastery  with  which  the  passion  had  grappled  him  in  these 
words, 

"  I  will  not  do  it,"  &c. 

This  was  succeeded,  again,  by  that  painful  reluctance  with  which  he  ex- 
presses his  yielding  to  his  mother's  reproachful  remonstrances : 

"  Mother,  Fm  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more." 

Hie  scene  was  throughout  a  combination  of  clear  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination, with  tact  and  genius  in  execution.  An  anxious  admirer  of 
this  tragedian  could  not  wish  it  were  better  in  any  place  or  passage.  A 
eeosnringly-disposed  critic,  perhaps,  would  find  nothing  on  which  he 
ooald  vent  his  reproof,  though  this  is,  by  fur,  an  easier  office  than  point- 
ing oat  beauties. 

In  the  last  scene  of  this  act  he  was  equally  just,  but  more  broadly 
oon^icnous.  How  fiiUy  those  words  ^^  Fm  content,"  told  the  difficulty 
he  felt  in  submitting  to  an  utterance  of  them !  And  that  outbursting 
of  hiUierto  smouldered,  crushed- within  fire,  on  the  words,  ^^  How ! 
traitor  P  and  like  a  cataract,  with  all  the  mighty  gush  of  its  bound-up 
strength,  the  lava  of  indignation,  scorn,  and  rage  poured  forth 

"  The  fires  i*  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people,"  &c. 

Mother,  honours,  friends,  Rome,  all  creatures,  and  all  things,  were 
whelmed  and  foigotten  in  the  destructive  sweep  of  that  massive  burst ! 
— ^It  was  truly  sublime  I 

And  that  one  word,  "  you  I" — which  was  darted  as  if  it  were  an 
arrow  of  fire  at  the  uufortimate  Tribune  who  "  prated  of  service,"  will 
be  remembered  for  years  by  those  who  heard  it  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 
16,  1833.  Then  followed  that  gathering  up  into  one  compressed  sense, 
a  concentration  to  a  focus,  and  loilgcd  deep  down  in  the  heart's  centre, 
all  the  parts  and  varieties  of  Ills  disgust  and  indignation,  and  he  in  a 
full,  round,  resolutely  full,  grand,  and  scathing,  yet  most  dignified  voice, 
measured  out  (as  if  not  an  atom  of  the  entire  weight  of  every  syllabic 
and  letter  should  be  lost)  that  speech  which  concluded  the  act— 

**  Ye  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I  hate,"  &c. 

Kemble  here  exhibited  stately  scorn,  indignation,  and  high  anger,  and 
delivered  the  whole  passage  in  a  very  elevated  voice.  He  accompanied 
the  **  I  banish  you  1"  with  a  stately  sweep  of  lifted  arm.  Macready 
banished  them  without  the  arm's  sweep ;  there  was  a  deeper,  grander, 
a  more  durable  and  intense  thought  in  his  nuuiner. 

In  their  reception  of  the  fifth  act,  the  audience  felt  that  Macready 
could  not  be  resisted.     Tlioy  fully  ocknowkHlged  from  him  all  those 
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magnificent  strokes  for  which  his  predecessor  was  so  much  celebrated. 
In  the  whole  scene  Macready  w(u  immenstly  the  superior.     In  the 
complication  of  the  existing  interests,  events,  feelings,  distracting  pas- 
sions, and  the  catastrophe,  is  an  unusual  variety  of  high,  and  all-coo- 
tending  emotions.     They  advance,  recede,  meet,  oppose,  and  cross  each 
other  with  a  rapidity,  depth,  and  force  which  demand  the  loftiest  po^'os 
of  intellect,  perception,  and  judgment,  and  susceptibility  to  impreuimy 
which  can  be  associated  in  man.     It  is  in  this  changing,  fluctuating 
variety,  and  the  wondrous  fitting  of  his  existence  to  them,  that  the  actor 
under  notice  stood  so  pre-eminent.     Let  the  spectator  close  his  ejes, 
and  give  but  his  ears  in  attention,  he  will  feel  that  it  is  nature  breath- 
ing each  alteration  in  the  tone  of  voice ;  or,  art  is  so  finely  taught, 
so  closely,  so  exquisitely  instructed  by  nature,  that  he  will  be  sure  it 
is  nature  herself  that  speaks.     I  should  fill  a  volume,  instead  <^  mak- 
ing a  short  note,  were  I  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  these  emotioiei 
and  show  whence  they  orig^ated,  when  and  how  they  commenced, 
and  where  they  were  checked,  changed,  and  obliterated,  or  to  describe 
the  actor^s  manner  and  expression  in  them.     However,  one  instance  of 
the  rich,  though  delicate,  the  clear,  though  so  nicely  discriminated, 
tinges  of  the  feelings  on  the  voice,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention.     It  oc- 
curred in  those  several  modes  of  salutation,  of  his  wife,  mother,  and 
ehild.     The  mournful  tenderness  of  affection,  after  kissing  the  cheek  of 
Virgilia,  while  he  clasped  her  neck,  and  murmured,  but  so  distinctly, 

"  Now  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since," 

must  have  dropped  into  the  heart  of  every  one  who  heard  the  wordi. 
Then  kneeling  to  his  mother,  in  a  deeper  tone  of  reverence,  touched  by 
sorrow, 

"  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth ; 

Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 

Than  that  of  common  sons." 

And  the  beauty  of  the  grief-ful  joy,  in  speaking  to  his  child,  each  was 
so  admirably  marked  by  a  difference  of  feeling,  yet  each  bore  affection's 
tinge  of  affinity.  The  unbreathing  silence  of  the  audience  acknow- 
ledged the  actor's  power.  "  This  is  beauty  ;  beauty  which  we  cannot 
applaud  with  our  hands :  the  throbs  of  the  heart,  the  filling  eye,  and 
the  quivering  lip,  are  all  we  can  ^ve  to  its  praise." 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  the  agitating  conflict  of  emo- 
tions which  shook  and  writhed  the  actor's  frame,  and  place  him,  in  such 
powers,  far  above  any  one  I  have  ever  looked  upon,  and  I  have  looked 
on  many.  I  have  been  enchained  and  bowed  down  in  almost  an  agony 
of  delight  by  some  ;  but  what  a  rending  of  the  spirit  was  pictured  with 
those  words, 

"  Pity  mc,  generous  Volsciaiijj  I  ye  arc  mcr,"  &c. 
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was  the  actor's  triumph !     And  with  all  the  recollections  of 
JKemble  in 

"  Measureless  liar !"  &c. 
«id  the  sudden  and  violent  transition  to 

"  Cut  me  to  pieces,"  &c. 

and  as  suddenly  in  the  bursting  forth  of  the  volcanic  lire, 

"  If  jou  have  writ  jour  annals  true,"  &c. 

I  do  conceive  it  impossible  for  any  man  who  permits  himself  to  think, 
bis  feelings  to  sway,  or  his  justice  to  plead,  to  hesitate  in  saying,  no 
Coriolanus  that  has  yet  been  seen  made  so  sublime  an  exit. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  feel  as  assured  as  it  is  possible  for 
leaaoning  ^m  causes  and  a  knowledge  of  men's  character  to  enable  me 
to  be.  This  it  is :  many  of  those  who  have  now  so  religfious  a  vene- 
ntkm  for  Kemble's  talents  that  they  will  admit  no  light  which  may 
ci»t  a  shadow  on  their  worship,  no  reason  that  may  shake  their  faith, 
would  not,  if  Macready  had  preceded  him^  tolerate  Kemble  through 
one  act.  After  the  satisfaction  of  feasting  their  eyes  on  his  noble 
figure,  and  his  stateliness  of  demeanour,  and  physical  splendour  of 
movement,  (which  I  will  venture  to  tell  them,  and  the  world  too,  were 
oftentimes  made  paramoimt  to  truth,  nature,  and  passion,)  they  would 
very  speedily  discover  something  wanting  which  would  induce  them  to 
exclaim,  "  Ha !  Macready  for  me  !"  as  they  now  exclaim,  "  Ha  I 
Kemble  for  me  I"  Kemble  was  great,  but  Macready  is  greater ;  he 
has  more  c^  truth  in  him,  and  it  comes  out  of  him.  And  I  beg  it  may 
not  be  supposed  that  I  have  made  these  remarks  in  a  desire  to  detract 
one  jot  from  the  true  merits  of  a  great  actor,  who  no  longer  exists. 
My  sole  aim  is  to  induce  people  to  think,  if  they  can  be  brought  to 
think  a  little  on  these  matters ;  it  is  very  probable  they  will  soon  think 
deeply  of  them  voluntarily.  The  most  useful  knowledge  is  of  the 
mind  of  man.  No  where  will  practical  illustrations  of  man's  charac- 
ter, motives,  and  conduct  be  obtained  so  vividly  and  impressibly  as 
firom  a  fine  piece  of  acting.  Such  acting  as  is  Macready 's,  and  that  of 
a  few  others.  All  are  aware  of  the  pleasure,  but  few  have  calculated 
the  beneficial  results  of  such  exhibitions. 

P.  V. 
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Monthly  Repository t  June,  1834. 

At  the  little,  out  of  the  way,  undisturbed  village  of  Edwinstow  you 
can  see  no  indication,  nor,  without  previously  acquired  knowledge, 
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would  yoa  guess  t:hat  you  are  within  five  minufes  walk  of  the  most  per- 
feet  specimen  of  antique  forest,  the  most  sequestered  and  distinetly  dte' 
ractered  elf  and  fairy  realm  on  earth.    It  is  tiie  last  vestige  of  Sherwood's 
right  to  renown.     It  stands  alone,  as  it  has  stood  for  the  last  thousand 
years ;  as  it  stood  centuries  before  graceless  King  John  and  his  gnee 
less  nobles  and  courtiers  hunted  the  deer  imder  its  umbrageous  bougbi ; 
before  Norman  William  grasped  the  Saxon  homesteads,  and  desolated 
the  hearths  of  a  hundred  yeoman  to  gorge  one  of  his  bull-headed  feUe#- 
ruffians.     By  itself  it  stands,  and  is  like  no  other  spot  on  which  my 
eyes  have  ever  looked,  or  my  feet  have  ever  trod.    It  is  BntKuuiD,  a 
beautiful  land  of  beautiful  birches,  with,  near  it,  adjoining  it,  a  mXk 
neighbour,  Billhagh^  or  Bellehagh^  all  of  oaks  which  have  sem  tor 
generations  come  and  pass  away.     Among  the  birches,  too,  stand  many 
of  tiiesetall,  huge,  bulky,  and  venerable  giants.     But  come,  reader,  let 
us  walk  to  this  Birkland,  up  the  short  street,  through  the  vilHigei 
throwing,  as  we  go,  a  passing  glance  at  tiie  church^  old  tower  tfid 
queer  spire,  and  wondering  inquisitively  at  the  odd  fancy  which  placed 
the  eight  niches  at  the  tower's  top  and  the  spire's  foot ;  wberem  fttP' 
raerly  stood  as  many  grey-coated,  grey-nosed,  and  grey-skinned  goodly' 
stone  saints ;  which  an  opposing  sect*  of  image  worshippers,  deenringtlls 
elevation  of  these  impious  or  idolattous,  dismounted  and  demol]rii0d4 
A  few  paces  more,  and  Edwinstow  is  behind  you :  here  tiie  road  brfmches 
off  in  a  Y  fashion ;  that  to  the  left  inclining  more  to  a  right  angle  with" 
the  street :  the  right  hand  road  leads  to  Thoresby  Park — ^the  left  is  the 
road  to  nowhere,  or  anywhere ;  for  as  your  eye  runs  along  it  yotfper^" 
ceive  it  grows  turfy  and  green,  being  little  trodden,  except  by  sheep  and' 
harvest  wains.     Take  either  of  these  roads,  but  proceed  directly  orf- 
wards.     Just  at  the  junction  of  the  forks,  the  apex  of  the  angle,  is  a 
company  of  tall  graceful  trees,  firs  and  other  gentlefolks,  towerln)^  akrft^ 
and  very  beautiful :  look  well  at  them,  take  impressions  of  them  strongly 
— ^they  are  the  portal  spirits  to  something  more  grand,  auguBt,'  sut^' 
lime :    perhaps  they  are  octogenarians— or  a  century  old,'  yet  they 
will  appear  like  striplings,  infants,  by  the  contrast  to  which  you  are 
approaching.     Walk  down  upon  that  smooth  sinking  sweep  of  undu- 
lation :  how  gracefully  it  bends !  like  the  mighty  magnificent  curte  in 
a  vast  and  green  Atlantic  billow,  which  by  some  omnipotence,  some  in- 
visible hand,  has  been  suspended  in  its  rolling,  and  fixed  thus  as  we 
see  it. 

"  Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest  I" 

said  the  great  voice,  and  it  was  so.  A  stone-covered  well  is  all  that 
breaks  the  verdant,  rootless,  tuflless,  weedless  surface :  an  upholsterer 
would  not  have  nailed  his  green  baize  or  drugget  more  evenly  on  your 
parlour  carpet,  nor  glued  his  billiard-table  cloth  more  wrinkielessfy — 
so  lies  this  verdant  carpet,  this  fixed  curve  of  the  sea,  till  the  uprising, 
crowning  crest  of  the  billow,  ruffled  with  gorse,  with  its  millions  of 
yellow  blossoms, — the  ocean  spray  changed  into  bright  and  burning 
gold,  which  mingles  its  glory  with  the  bending  blue  of  heaven.     Thkt ' 
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ia  the  barrier  ridge  which  completely  conceals  the  uni verso  Wyond :  utul 
Ib  it  not  a  gorgeous  barrier  ?  It  is  so  resplendent  in  its  beauty  tlu.t 
your  heart  throbs  in  loving  worship  of  it.  Here  pause  at  its  fuot,  and 
drink  in  the  joy  which  it  pours  forth  abundantly ;  and  haWng  done  so,  look 
upward  to  the  ridge,  and  without  pausing  in  your  step  as  you  wind  to  Wu*. 
■umniit,  do  but  mark  how  those  hoary -headed  giants  march  up,  forward 
upaa,  into  your  vision — and  from  the  ridge  bound  down  that  gently  in- 
clining slope.  In  twenty  steps  the  world  is  quite  shut  out :  you  are  in 
a  strange,  solemn,  and  old  universe.  You  have  passed  from  tim(>  to 
eternity — No — you  have  leaped  out  of  the  present,  back  a  thousantl 
years.  Your  dull  lump  of  earth — ^your  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
aToiidnpois,  more  or  less,  of  clay,  is  at  once  exhaled,  or  has  dropped  olf, 
away  from  your  existence  :  you  are  become  unweighable  essence,  fthe- 
riality.  You  are  all  lur — a  bird — a  spirit — ^}'ou  feel  that  you  could 
leap  like  a  cricket,  with  less  than  a  cricket's  ponderosity:  ankle-deep 
you  are  enclosed  in  elastic  moss,  from  which  you  rebound  with  the 
Kgfatness  of  cork,  or  a  ball  of  caoutchouc.  Do  not  yet  look  aroun<l  you, 
nor  above  you :  close  your  eyes,  and  you  breathe  bliss — you  float — sail — 
lly:  you  are  in  heaven.  Not  yet — the  chirping  of  the  jackdaws  tell 
you  this  still  is  earth — for  it  is  not  yet  said  whether  jackdaws  goto 
heaven.  Still  this  is  heaven ;  and  you  love  it  all  the  better  on  finding 
that  it  teems  with  the  creatures  of  earth — living,  breathing,  voiced 
cteatores — and  their  speech-chirping  here  is  delicious  harmony — glori- 
ous ooncord.  Bound  a  few  steps  more — ^j'ou  must  bound,  leap — you 
are  full  charged  with  electric  fluid,  and  cannot  walk.  Stop  :  lift  up 
your  head,  and  gaze  and  gasp  in  the  overpowering  inspiration — which 
penetrates  limbs — heart — and  soul  !  and  holds  you  mute  a\Nhile. 

A  magnificent  temple — the  ruined  Palmyra  of  the  forest,  rootV<l  l.y 
the  wide  arch  of  heaven !  beautifully  grand — awful,  solenm,  and  <k'eply, 
intensely  ofiecting :  while  it  bows  you  down  in  adoration,  it  fills  ymir 
S|»rit  witfi  love.  There  is  nothing  dark,  nothing  fearful,  nothing  sn«l 
in  your  soul  while  you  gaze — you  do  love  it — it  wraps  you  in  a  suhli- 
mity  of  aflection — ^you  feel  it  is  all  your  friend — your  parent,  your 
guardian — it  blesses  you,  while  you  worship  it :  and  you  bless  it  for 
the  blessing  it  bestows.  You  feel  that  it  was  not  the  pride  of  man — 
nor  the  mockery  oi  a  false  religion  which  reared  this  wondrous  tempK' 
— that  neither  fraud  nor  oppression  ihingled  in  the  design — nor  has  hu  - 
man  vanity  ever  desecrated  the  holy  place  with  monuments  to  its  honour. 
Ghrey  and  hoary  with  antiquity,  the  massive  columns,  though  scatlud 
and  rent  and  bruised  by  a  thousand  storms,  yet  uplifl  themselves  in 
stately  dignity ;  or  like  reverend  sages,  more  reverend  from  the  scathe 
of  elements,  stretching  out  their  arms  in  counsel,  or  upwards  in  apjx'al 
to  the  Father  of  Creation  :  and  they  look  so  nobly  calm,  so  gently  ma- 
jestic. Enchained  for  a  time  is  every  faculty,  corporeal  and  intelligent, 
till  wondering  love  grows  bold,  familiar ;  but  in  that  boldness  is  no  rude- 
nen  :  it  is  reverential  still :  like  the  confiding  assurance  of  candid  and 
unsophisticated  youth  in  the  supervision  of  an  ancient  man,  whose  fate 
nge  has  not  crimped  with  frowns — whose  v<.)ioc   i)eovi.'=hness  has  not 
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cracked  into  treble  pipes  by  scoldings — ^whose  moral  be&uty  and  benig- 
nity have  grown  under  Time's  touch — whose  authority  is  benevolence. 
In  the  familiarity  is  no  insolence,  no  presiunption,  nor  servile  courting 
of  old  Wisdom's  condescension.  It  is  the  open  spirit  of  a  child  to  a 
parent,  whose  philosophy  in  training  that  child,  has  been,  and  is,  so  un- 
like so  many  of  the  world's  wise  ones ;  the  philosophy  which  has  deemed 
the  task,  the  rod,  the  scourge,  the  unswerving  imperative  mood,  and  all 
lessons  of  fear,  and  duty,  and  obedience,  and  all  coercive  discipline,  do 
but  alienate  the  child's  love,  and  turn  the  fountains  of  affection  to  last- 
ing streams  of  bitterness,  which  transform  beauty  into  deformity — 
change  light  to  darkness — substitute  hypocrisy  of  form  for  mind*8  ear- 
nestness, and  dry,  heart-gnawing  convention  and  compulsiosi  to  Uie 
gushings  and  bubblings  of  devoted  tenderness.  It  is  in  the  assnraiioe 
of  reciprocated  affection  that  youth  grows  bold  in  ancient  wi8dom*8 
presence,  and  that  such  child  is  familiar  with  such  parent.  So,  on  the 
subsiding  of  the  floods  of  emotion,  mingling  awe,  and  love,  and  reve- 
rence, you  stand  amidst  this  age-worn  magnificence,  and  look  upon 
those  antique  oaks  with  a  deep  serene  of  joy.  Your  eye  courses  the 
whole ;  then  approach  and  examine  in  detail  parts  and  particulars :  and 
how  many  images  arise  from  the  survey  I  Fancy  suggests  an  alterna- 
tion and  succession  of  comparisons,  and  each  comparison  gives  instant 
birth  to  its  appropriate  feeling.  You  ring  the  changes  on  your  sensa- 
tions :  yet  all  are  pleasant  ones. 

Listen — ^you  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  these  venerable  sages  are 
going  to  speak  :  would  they  would !  What  lessons  they  might  teach— 
what  important  secrets  divulge :  they  who  have  looked  on  the  world  for 
ten  centuries,  what  think  they  of  the  "  social  system  ?"  Of  what  poli- 
tics are  they  ?  Tory  ?  Whig  ?  Radical  ?  What  ?  Radical  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  genuine,  staunch,  honest,  radicals,  for  they  would  have  all  man- 
kind happy,  at  no  declension,  no  party's  suffering.  What  tales  might 
they  tell  of  fear  and  strife,  of  hypocrisy  and  war,  of  song  and  sport,  of 
mirth  and  laughter.  Mirth  and  laughter  ? — ay,  there  have  been  jovial 
doings  in  tliis  hall  of  ages.  AVere  not  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men 
all  occasional  denizens  here  ?  To  be  sure  they  were ;  this  was  tbe  fa- 
vourite retreat,  and  here  it  was  they  took  their  metempsychoses  from 
jovial  men  to  jolly  oak  trees.  There  is  little  John ;  yonder  tall  fellow, 
with  his  one  bare  arm  thrown  out  as  if  he  had  just  swimg  his  good 
quarter-staff  in  sport  only,  and  pitched  it  to  his  neighbour  Will  Scarlet, 
whoso  hand  is  held  forth  to  catch  it.  No  metempsychosis  of  the  staff 
is  to  be  seen — it  is  gone  the  way  of  all  staffs ;  unless  it  has  transmigrated 
to  one  of  those  brown  ferns  which  are  lying  asleep  on  couches  of  moia. 
Friar  Tuck  is  centupled.  His  spirit  became  prolific  as  it  passed  from 
its  clay  tenement  into  oaken  frame-work,  and  multiplied  itself.  Look 
at  his  girths  enormous,  and  the  huge  wens  starting  from  every  side  of 
his  bulky  carcases.  They  are  relics  of  the  hogsheads  of  Nottingham 
ale  that  he  poured  down  his  tun-dish  into  his  gulfy  reservoir — ^laugfaii^ 
in  the  thorough  base  between  every  draught;  and  every  carbuncle, 
bursting  into  a  mouth  to  let  the  laugh  abroad,  retains  its  thick  lipe  in 
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of  merry  grin.  He  has  literally  split  his  sides.  Hark  ye, 
and  venerated  foresters,  news  for  you — news  at  which  you  may 
into  flesh  and  hlood  again  :  there  is  as  good  ale  in  Nottingham  now 
was  brewed  when  you  drew  long  bow  at  the  king*s  deer,  or 
ht  bbhop  of  his  ungodly  gold.  So  come  back  :  no,  not  you. 
are  now  no  deer  to  shoot,  and  the  bishops  are  all  too  poor.  Flesh 
blood  could  not  bear  it.  And  of  what  race  are  those  grotesque, 
semi-monstrous  forms  which  stand  commingled  among  so 
of  the  dignified,  venerable,  and  jovial  ?  Some  are  huge  serpents, 
vUch  have  twisted  their  vertebras  into  dislocation.  Some  are  liard- 
long-tailed,  fierce  dragons,  that  have  writhed  in  fury  and  agony, 
their  necks,  legs,  and  tails  have  become  fixed,  and  lignified  from  tor- 
And  if  yonder  be  not  a  griffin*s  head,  griffin  never  was.  Ileral- 
painter  or  carver,  after  a  nighf  s  riding  by  a  nightmare,  could  not 
or  paint  a  truer  one.  Look  at  his  acute  nose,  open  jaws,  and  pointed 
(,  and  the  pricked-up,  fox-like  ears,  with  an  eye  as  distinct  tmd 
ftill  as  ever  was  eye ;  though,  if  you  examine  closer,  it  is  but  a  hole 
nglit  through  the  topmost  fragment  of  a  tree,  which  has  been  so  carved 
and  cat  by  tempests  working  in  aid  of  Time.  How  fiery  would  that  eye 
be  if  the  moon  peeped  through  it !  Were  it  night  now,  my  old  nurse's 
goaaip  of  hob-goblins  and  fiery  fiends  would  be  busy  with  me ;  and  no- 
fhiiig  but  a  grifiin*s  head  would  my  superstitious  imagination  allow  it 
to  be.    The  r^on  is  full  of  fantasy. 

Bat  turn  your  eye  to  the  left,  westward ;  what  see  you  there  ?  Is  it 
m  sun  biuret  npon  a  line,  a  sheet,  a  field  of  silver  ?  or  the  snowy  haze  of 
•  dewy  exhalation  floating  beneath  a  denser  and  darker  canopy  of 
eloods  ?  Neither.  What  thus  fixes  your  gaze  in  admiration  are  the 
UKNuands  of  white  and  glistening  stems  of  graceful  birch -trees — silent 
^nritB  of  beauty — sylphs  in  meditation — dryad  damsels  assembled  there 
to  dream.  Look  at  them,  and  wonder  at  their  glory.  Are  you  not 
impelled,  attracted  by  a  hidden  and  indefinable  sympathy  towards 
tbem  ?  How  you  wish  and  long  to  mingle  your  being  and  every  sense 
with  that  quiet,  harmonious,  and  delicious  solitude,  which  waft  to  you 
a  wooing  invitation.  Then  away !  spring  over  the  elastic  carpets  of 
•  richly  tinted  mosses— dash  through  the  yielding  heather  barriers — pause 
and  stoop  to  look  on  the  bright  red  stems  that  bend  to  your  pressure, 
entwine  round  your  limbs,  and  flash  their  beauty  up  into  your  eyes. 
Ton  are  stepping  on,  through  and  over  the  annually  renovated  growtlis 
of  twenty  centuries  or  more ;  and  the  prostrate  brown  ferns  which 
crackle  beneath  your  feet,  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  send  up  from  their  earth 
hidden  roots,  thousands  of  tall,  curling,  green  younglings,  to  mingle 
with  the  purple  blossoms  of  the  heather — ^thcn  may  you  riot  and  roll  in 
a  sea  of  perfume — leap,  spring,  bound  along  now  in  a  delight  which 
feels  not  the  clog  of  animality.  You  inhale  the  exhilarating  gas  in  such 
copiousness,  that  veins  and  arteries  are  no  longer  the  channels  uf  blood 
— they  are  all  air-cells  and  electric  conductors :  the  bird  above  your 
head  floats  not  more  buoyantly  than  you  bound  and  sail  on  this  precious 
bosomed  earth.     Wind  your  way  down  to  that  broad  line  of  cleaiinjjf. 
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that  avenue  uf  enchantment ;  it  seemti  to  have  been  intended  fur  a  of- 
riage  road,  but,  luckily,  the  projector,  radier  amending  his  taste,  or  grow- 
ing sick  of  the  novelty,  no  longer  charmed  with  his  first  vague,  nnfititeD- 
ing  impressions  of  beauty,  has  abandoned  it  again  to  the  old  poincunfi, 
turf,  and  fern,  and  heather.     Here  walk  awhile,  slowly  it  most  be,  fif 
you  are  fascinated  into  hesitation,  and  pause  at  every  st^     Hieie  iktf 
are,  groui)ed  in  magical  beauty,  silent  loveliness !    amid  each  gnmp^  a 
serious  pride  of  contemplation  of  the  gracious  forms  and  spirits  azovil 
liim,  stands  a  reverend  oak,  smiling  serenely,  serenely  and  benignand/ 
smiling,  while  he  contemplates — ^the  sultan  of  the  barem  I — ^bat  they  an 
not  his  slaves — they  are  free  as  himself.     Yes,  there  they  are,  £ur  yonqg 
nymphs;  their  slender  forms  enveloped  in  white  silk  and  silver;  their 
smooth  limbs  just  pcrceivably  waving ;    and  their  abundant,  giorioiii» 
pendulous  tresses  swinging  in  the  light  wind ;   swaying  gently  to  ind 
fro,  their  rich  heads  and  drooping  locks  are  moving  to  the  sweet  moac, 
that  immortal  harmony,  which  cannot  be  heard  in  our  ^^  muddy  vesti- 
turc  of  decay."     The  sky  above  bends  down  upon  the  scene  to  look  ind 
listL>n,  and  c\i\)s  the  whole  in  an  embrace  of  joy.     Your  soul  is  heaving 
and  swelling  in  the  fulness  of  happiness,  of  enchantment,  as  yon  gtis 
here.     Yuur  heart  Hoods  vnth  a  rushing  tide  of  eloquence ;  but  speech 
is  tuo  poor  to  bear  it  along,  and  voiceless  and  tong^eless  it  rolls  within, 
bjitliing  and  imbuing  every  faculty  of  thought  and  feeling  with  the  om- 
nipotence of  love.     If  you  can  cast  your  reflections  back  upon  the  world 
you  have  left,  fur,  fur  behind  you,  search  the  stores  of  memory,  and  ex- 
aniliic  each  fibre  of  sense  which  memory  agitates.     Is  there  any  bad 
passion  there  ?  is  there  any  corrosion,  any  harshness,  stirs  there  one 
breath  of  ill-will  to  any  human  being  ?     Is  not  all  your  soul  steeped  in 
b.'nevolenee  ?  is  there  one  tinge  of  reflection  which  is  not  of  love  to  all 
(lod's  creatures  ?     No,  no,  uU  are  gooil,  all  are  beautiful ;  you  are  what 
you  would  have  all  things,  a  totality  of  peace :    you  are  a  Christian, 
then  ;  you  are  adoring  Heaven !      Keep  the  instructions  which  these 
contemplations  give  you  in  your  heart ;  store  them  there,  and  let  them 
gui<le  your  practice  when  you  mingle  with  the  world. 

Twenty  times  have  you  been  drawn  towards  the  many  embowered 
paths  which  intersect  the  bo<ly  of  the  forest ;  each  arched  over  and  di-. 
ininishiug  to  a  point  of  light,  or  completely  closed  in  by  the  meeting 
branches  ;  and  you  feel  in  anticipation  the  serene  hush  of  the  retreats  to 
which  they  invite  you  ;  the  repose  from  the  tremour,  the  overcharged 
and  oVvU-bubbling  fountains  of  joyous  and  rapturous  excitement.     You 
loi  g  o  enter,  antl  throw  yourself  at  length  on  the  conchy  moss  or  fern, 
and  quell  the  passionate  sense  into  a  tran<iuillity  of  satisfaction  and  re- 
trospo  t've  thought.     You  have  witnessed  a  beautiful  drama,  well  got 
up  and  well  performcnl,  perhaj)s  ?  one  that  has  called  up  a  succession  of 
intense  interests  and  enchaining  sympathies?  and  you  have  gone  home 
(luietly,  and  through  half  the  night  coursed  over  each  thought,  emo- 
tion, and  incident  with  calmer  relish,  thus  fixing  each   more  accu- 
rately ami  firmly  on  your  mind's  tablet  ?     Just  such  a  gratify  ing  change 
and  succession  of  pleasures  are  yours  in  gazing  on  the^e  birclics  from 
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.  die  avenue,  and  then  enwrapping  yourself  and  thoughts  in  one  of  these 
bowery  mantles.  So  dash  in  at  once,  and  think  the  pictures  over. 
^  Come,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  pic-nic  we  can  make  out  here.  This 
ii  a  delectable  spot  for  enjoying  it ;  or  take  your  selection  from  the 
InnidredB  of  pretty  canopied  recesses  and  verdant  alcoves  for  a  saiU'd' 
mtoMfftr.  Or  look  there — there  is  a  spot  enclosed  within  a  barrier  of 
im|ienetrable  gorse,  if  you  like  enclosures  and  barriers,  which  I  do  not ; 
jcm  may  sit  or  lie  extended,  screened  in  by  a  glorious  curtain  of 
and  gold.  Look,  here  is  the  entrance,  somewhat  intricate  and 
windiDg,  with  just  room  for  one  at  a  time  to  pass  in  ;  and  space  when 
jon  are  there  for  a  dozen  or  more,  with  swing^g  elbow  room,  as  you 
■Memble  round  the  board  ?  no,  round  the  smooth  turf,  which  is  covered 
with  a  snow  white  sheet  of  damask.  Stay,  who  are,  or  are  to  be,  of  the 
party,  and  what  the  viands  ?  These,  sir,  or  madam,  are  matters  to  be 
well  looked  to;  a  little  bungling  will  do  great  mischief,  and  utter  free- 
dom firom  arrangement  will  be  the  nicest  order  in  the  world,  if  you  have 
Mt  ont  wisely.  I  have  seen  so  many  of  these  things  spoiled  by  nicety 
and  decorum,  and  so  many  unsuccessful  from  an  absence  of  nicety  and 
deoomm,  that  my  philanthrophy  prompts  a  little  advice  to  sylvan  revel - 
len. 

first,  for  the  number  of  the  party :  if  more  than  two,  do  not  stint 
at  dght,  ten,  or  a  dozen,  at  least.     A  dozen  will  do,  if  you  are  sure 
they  are  of  the  right  sort  ;  and  this  right  sort  does  nut  include  all  who 
will  answer  readily  **  yes"  to  your  question  of  "  who  will  go  ?"     Be 
caatioas  that  the  desire  to  increase  your  number  does  not  coax  you  into 
an  admission  of  doubtful  ones,  or  the  pleasure  of  all  must  be  sacrificed 
to  that  one's  inanity,  dumbness,  and  deadness  of  soul.     For  my  own 
single  part,  or  whim,  I  should  select  children  freely,  as  fellows  in  the 
affair,  because  if  they  felt  an  inclination  to  go  mad  with  enjoyment,  why 
mad  they  would  show  themselves,  and  shout  out  of  all  **'  proper  behav- 
ing,** and  kick  up  their  heels  most  unconventionally  ;   all  our  pleasures 
are  doubled  by  the  sjrmpathy  with  others  ;  so  let  us  have  no  "  propriety 
and  decorum**  (those  decoctions  of  stupidity  and  cunning)  here.     ^Ve 
will  have  those  who  can  feel  the  beauties  of  the  place,  and  who,  so  feel- 
ing, will  look,  speak,  and  do,  all  they  can  of  all  they  feel — though  it  be  to 
buTBt  into  tears  of  rapturctus  hysteria — to  scream  with  delight,  or  to  re- 
main mute.     A  majority  of  the  gentler  sex  is  desirable.     If  equally 
paired  you  may  be  compelled  to  tug  and  haul  in  couples  like  greyhounds. 
For  the  choice: — ^this  is  the  nice  point — the  ezperimcntum  cruets. 
The  right  sort  may  be  found  from  all  ages,  from  six  to  sixty  :  (the  fear- 
ful of  rheumatics  will  not  do :)    but  we  have  an  instinctive  aptness  to 
the  impression  that  personal  prettiness,  or,  if  you  insist  on  it,  beauty,  is 
the  store-house  of  all  the  lovelier  qualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  and  they 
are  so  when  rightly  schooled :  but  in  the  schooling  lives  and  grows  the 
mischief.     Generally,  too  generally — and  this  as  much  from  the  con- 
temptible foolery  of  the  men,  as  from  the  narrowing,  conventional  ab- 
surdity of  their  .female  instructors,  young  ladies  are  taught  into  a  me- 
chanism of  manner — **  springes  to  catch  woodcocks" — to  conceal,  sup- 
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press,  crush  all  the  natural  and  beautiful  gushings  of  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  emotions,  and  to  affect  those  externals  which  are  as  mndi 
like  the  graces  and  beauties  of  truth  and  delicacy  as  a  toad-stool  is  fika 
a  violet  or  a  primrose — a  smile  from  one  of  which  toad-stools  wooU 
curdle  a  whole  sea  of  syllabub  :  one  of  such,  in  this  our  projected  pirtji 
would  look  Birkland  into  a  huge  birch  rod.  Eschew  idl  who  wen 
ever  seen  out  of  a  dressing-room  with  hair  en  papiUotte  :  and  all  iiho 
would  set  forward  on  this  jaunt  with  hair  and  head  tortured  into  the 
g^raoes  of  a  chizzled  wig :  there  b  no  more  poetry  in  such  heads  tiuB 
in  a  dish  of  tripe  :  come,  all  who  do  come,  with  tresses  that  will  fndf 
unloose  themselves  from  their  braids ;  so  that  locks  and  ringlets  may 
swing  in  companionship  and  sympathy  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
tassels  on  the  heads  and  brows  of  these  Lady  Birches.  How  gloiioos 
looks  a  young  creature  as  she  springs,  light  as  an  antelope,  over  the 
moss  and  through  the  heather,  and  darts  in  and  out  among  the  inter- 
twining sprays,  in  all  the  joyance  of  a  heart  that  makes  buoyant  and 
elastic  every  limb  and  sinew  ;  with  tresses  sportively  floating,  wavii^t 
and  fluttering  in  the  wind :  now  shadowing  the  light  of  her  eyes,  now 
parting  aside  to  let  forth  the  full  and  brilliant  flash  of  the  happy  spirit 
within  :  making  nature  proud  at  beholding  her  child.  Let  every  one 
be  in  woodland  trim — that  is,  fit  for  a  scramble  through  the  braodiei 
and  the  gorse :  all  sylvan  delight  is  alloyed,  destroyed,  if  there  be  any 
demand  on  your  attention  or  care  lest  your  dress  should  be  disarranged 
or  damaged.  Against  long  tails,  flounces  and  frills,  netting,  gimfnog, 
and  furbelows,  the  forest  has  declared  ceaseless  and  persevering  war- 
fare :  so  let  your  outward  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  be  such  as  it 
will  not  affect  your  delicacy  to  see  rendered  somewhat  more  picturesque 
at  the  close  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  revel ;  though, 
indeed,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  fractures  if  you  have  been  wise  in 
your  equipment— dress  so  that  you  can  be  altogether  in  a  thorough 
dont  carishness  for  scratches.  A  beaver  hat  is  a  villain  in  the  woods : 
a  shawl  or  veil  no  less  so.  Sandals,  too,  are  an  abomination ;  their 
strings  make  so  many  unloving  alliances  with  underwood  and  roots : 
so  neat-fitting,  stringless  shoes,  or  ancle  boots,  with  lace  ends  carefully, 
snugly  tucked  in,  if  you  please  ladies. 

Well,  the  selection  is  made,  the  party  is  assembled,  all  of  eyes  that 
can  see  beauty,  and  hearts  that  can  rejoice  in  it,  of  spirits  so  uncor- 
rupted  that  they  will  yield  full  scope  to  the  expression  of  enjoyment, 
and  each,  in  his  or  her  own  reeling,  give  and  receive  enjoyment,  and, 
what  is  an  indispensable  characteristic,  will  not  pretend  to  enjoy  where 
enjoyment  is  not.  So  march  ye  now  in  the  best  of  order, — ^no  order 
at  all, — into  this  calm  realm  of  forest  grandeur  and  glory.  FIl  tell 
you  what  such  a  party  will  do :  firsts  assemble  in  a  compact  knot, 
(without  designing,  planning  such  assemblage,  and  it  would  be  a  tedi- 
ous wordy  process  to  show  you  the  why  of  tiiis,)  as  if  to  catch  and 
communicate  inspiration  from  all  to  all ;  it  is  to  that  you  so  assemble, 
but  you  do  not  know  what  attracts  you  : — to  hear  the  short  ejaculations 
of  surprise,  and  subdued  exclamations,  murmurings,  breathings  of  pure 
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and  holy  is  that  rapture,  and  in  what  delicious  variety 
of  ezpression  it  shows  itself!  What  jiext  ?  Then  you  draw  of  by 
twos  ft&d  threes  for  a  while,  till  a  more  vivacious,  exhilarating,  dancing 
d^glit  coinrses  r^idly  through  the  nerves ;  and  then,  in  as  many  di- 

as  there  are  animated  beings  to  take  them,  bound  forward  over 
through  glade  and  heather,  in  every  exuberance  of  bliss.  Nay, 
I  ■hoald  not  be  surprised  if  some  ran  up  to  the  trees,  and  kissed  them ; 
nor  should  I  regard  such  an  extravagance  as  aught  but  the  gushing 
UmI  tiurobbed  with  the  love  of  nature,  which  superior  intelligence  and 
paoeption  of  beauty,  moral  or  physical,  animate  or  inanimate,  does 
and  does  fiui  its  pure  sparks  into  an  unsullied,  forth-issuing 

Your  eye  looks  yonder  on  a  fawnlike  creature,  for  agility, 
*MT«"<^*«g  along,  now  hidden,  now  glimpsingly  seen  through  the  dangl- 
mg  branches,  or  peering  over  some  fern-brake  or  gorse-bush ;  there  sits 

on  a  grassy  seat,  lost  in  abstraction  of  meditation ;  as  full  of 
poesy  is  her  soul,  as  is  the  air  with  balmy  freshness :  there  is  one 
rtooping  to  examine  with  curious  admiration  the  miniature  forest  which 
her  fimcy  has  found  in  a  moss  tuft,  and  wondering  if  those  little  scar- 
let-headed fungus-sprouts  are  not  torches  by  which  the  beetles  light  up 
tbdr  supper  halls  :  there  is  another,  pencilling  on  her  brain  the  elegant 
and  picturesque  trunks,  slender  arms,  whiplike  branches,  and  delicate 
foliage  of  a  group  of  trees,  and  catching  impressions  of  the  moving 
l^glitB  and  shadows  which  play  about  them,  telling  herself  that  she  can 
make  a  good  sketch  from  .memory  when  she  reaches  home,  or  that  she 
will  come  again,  and  have  it  from  the  life  ; — another  day*s  enjoyment 
laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  her  anticipation.  Away,  in  distance,  mel- 
lowed into  the  sweetness  of  a  sweet  sound*s  echo,  now  heard,  now  lost, 
a  warbling  voice  is  streaming  out  the  spirit*s  cascade  of  joy ;  all  is  so 
hi^y,  that  the  very  trees  have  a  living  S3anpathy  with  it,  and  partici- 
pate in  breathing  being.  But  now  call  in  the  stragglers,  call  in  the 
ftolieksome,  unchain  the  enchanted,  halloo  to  the  warbler,  break  the 
fixed  muteness  of  the  contemplative,  and  all  gather  in,  with  one  look, 
one  set  of  thoughts ;  here  is  our  hall,  our  tent,  our  refectory ;  and  here 
the  Tiaods.  What  ?  First  for  seats  and  table.  The  smooth  green 
turf  within  the  enclosure  of  gorse,  of  which  I  aforetime  spoke,  for  the 
latter ;  and  for  seats,  in  ten  minutes  as  many  hands  have  collected  moss 
suAcient  to  famish  the  hall  with  more  inviting  sofas  and  easy  chairs 
than  ever  were  conjured  up  by  the  luxurious  ingenuity  of  a  Hope  or  a 
BedLford.  Come,  suspend  your  hats  and  bonnets  to  the  swinging 
branches ;  the  strings  will  flutter  as  so  many  festival  streamers ;  tbrow 
shawls  and  kerchiefs  on  and  among  the  gorses,  yellow  flowers,  and 
heather :  there's  an  eye-gladdening  commingling  of  colours !  Sit  or 
recline  at  your  pleasure, — ^room  for  either  or  all.  Ours  is  the  genuine 
co-operative  system, — each  assists  the  other ;  we  have  neither  masters 
nor  servants,  but  all  are  each,  a  regular  levelling  of  ranks  and  ages ; 
we  do  not  exclude  the  little  ones  till  the  big  ones  are  accommodated, 
nor  bid  the  juniors  wait  "  till  their  elders  are  served ;"  no,  nothing  of 
that  have  we  among  us.     We  liave  utterly  abjured  the  fag  system. 
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now  and  for  ever ;  wc  deny  the  right  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  wetk, 
and  we  ever  will  deny  it :  we  will  walk  and  sit,  eat,  drink,  talk,  uA 
breathe  in  perfect  equality  of  kindness.     Oar  table  is  covered  with 
damask,  pure,  clean,  snow  white ;  remember,  it  must,  it  shall  be ». 
Knives  and  forks  spotless  and  speckless ;  remember  this  too :  we  wiH 
have  no  make-shifts  of  what  we  do  bring  in  the  way  of  viand  fbnii* 
ture  :  if  a  plate,  or  dish  be  cracked  or  chipped  in  the  carriage,  tanf 
with  it !  over  the  barrier  it  goes :  our  drinking  glasses  are  crystali 
clearer  than  any  mirror,  or  green,  like  the  overhanging  folitge,  tod 
sharply  conical,  tapering  to  their  stems  in  the  finest  point.     I  hsie 
sound  argument  in  advocacy  of  such  shape  ;  viz.  it  conveys  the  liquid 
in  a  smooth,  unbubbling,  unbroken  streamlet^  down  upon  the  delicatdj* 
fashioned  grove  which  your  tongue  makes  to  receive,  and  so  wafb  it 
home ;  whereas  your  globular  or  flat-based  chaps  send  it  into  your 
mouth  with  a  splash  and  a  gullup,  guUup.     And  for  wines,  we  wiQ 
have  nothing  but  your  gentle  creatures ;  hock,  moselle,   sauteme,  tod 
that  family ;  no  blustering  port,  nor  bitter  or  burning  sherry ;  snd 
eschew   malt  as  you  would  one  of  the  toad-stools ;  champagne  is  t 
mischief,*  it  unscrews  the  pegs  of  the  souVs  fiddle,  or  cracks  the  strings, 
produces  first  a  crash  or  a  rant,  and  leaves  nothing  but  discord  and 
drowsiness  :  our  selection  keeps  all  in  tune.     Fort,  sherry,  malt,  afnrits, 
aroint  ye  !  we  must  not  have  such  here ;  they  will  engender  Englishiaia 
as  you  look  on  the  trees, — a  cutting  or  tearing  them  up,  or  a  wish  that 
they  were  our  "  property,"  or  a  calculation  of  how  miich  money  they 
would  make.     For  viands,  do  be  nice  in  these ;   avoid  sandwiches,  all 
fat,  butter,  grease  ;  no  mustard ;  bread  as  white  as  a  hound^s  tooth,  and 
short  and  crisp  as  skill  can  make  it.     We  will  have  a  salad, — aye,  an 
English  one, — a  rustic, — no  oil,  no  mixture  of  yellow  batter  with  it ; 
the   right  countrified   rinegar  and   sugar  rectifier.     Xow  eat,  drink, 
laugh,  and  be  merry ;  and  having  cleared  tlie  wreck,  give  thanks  by 
listening  to  the  twang  and  tink  of  that  guitar,  and  the  song  which  it 
accompanies  ;  or  if  there  be  one  in  the  ring  who  can  read  as  if  what  he 
(or  she)  read  were  an  emanation  of  his  own  thoughts,  who  con  read  as 
he  would  speak,  tinging  what  he  reads  with  the  colours,  the  varieties  of 
modulation  and  tone  to  which  the  sentiments,  scene,  and  incidents,  and 
character  of  the  subject,  would  freely  give  birth,  hear  him  or  her.     Such 
an  one  is  too  g^ood  a  judge  to  select  a  pastoral  or  woodland  description ; 
he  knows  that  all  such  things  must  be  tame  and  insipid  here,  with  the 
senses  you  take  from  the  surrounding  realities.     Read  those  matters 
when  away  from  their  realities,  to  rekindle  the  enjojrment,  to  recreate 
the  scene,  and  give  a  deeper  impression  to  your  memory.     A  tale  or 
drama  of  incidents,  developing  character  and  emotions,  is  better  now  ; 
and  mark  how  much  more  acutely  and  accurately  you  will  estimate 
motives,  appreciate  actions,  and  sympathize  with  feelings ;   how  your 
indignation  will  rise  at  fraud  and  oppression,  how  you  will  scorn  or 
smile  in  contempt  at  cunning  paltriness,  how  you  will  sympathize  with 
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'  bunfty  of  heart,  bow  readily  acknowledge  a  simple  deed  of  affection, 
-  and  bow  you  will  glow  with  a  new,  and  perhaps  hitherto  unknown  de- 
ir^-  ^glit|  at  the  triumph  of  good  feeling  and  honesty  struggling  through 
1^  Afienlty ;  you  will  weigh  the  deeds  of  warriors  in  the  scale  with  intel- 
courage  and  moral  daring,  and  the  mind*s  independence,  and 
find  the  warrior's  renown  as  a  feather  against  them  ;  you  will  see 
18  a  whirlwind,  which  raged  out  the  desolatiun  of  millions  for 
flie  gratification  of  their  own  avarice  or  their  own  cxiiltation  ;  your  souFs 
foioe  shall  be  tuned  in  rich  harmony,  and  join  the  quire  whose  song  is, 
**  the  world  and  all  its  human  creatures  shall  l)e  happy ;  life  is  not  a 
of  tears,  it  shall  stream  a  river  of  joy/*  Oh,  it  is  good  to  walk 
nature  unfolds  her  beauty  amid  her  silentness,  and  you  carry 
good  back  into  the  bustling  world  from  these  occasional  visits  to  her 
fluwery  and  woodland  domains.  And  now  you  are  called  homeward, 
but  ere  you  leave  Birkland  collect  again  to  gaze,  to  drink  in  the  closing 
dnuigbt  of  pleasure  which  the  hospitable  friend  gives  freely;  and  ere 
jpour  fiiot  is  turned  to  leave  it,  you  have  each  and  all  uttered  a  ynsh  to 
levinft  the  scene,  and  have  formed  a  scheme  for  accomplishing  the  wish ; 
tfaen,  ^  Bless  you,  Birkland ;  good  bye  for  the  present,  and  remain  for 
ever  in  your  beauty  !" 

What  says  your  genuine  practical  man,  as  he  calls  himself,  to  all  this? 
He  professes  to  advocate  utility,  yet  affects,  and,  indeed,  does  despise  the 
■tilttarian :  the  far  reach  of  whose  views  this  practical  man  can  no  more 
compass  in  his  thoughts,  than  he  can  grasp,  between  his  fingers,  the 
winds  of  heaven.  This  practical  man  feeds  and  fattens  on  the  produce 
of  larger  minds,  yet  pides,  or  scorns  the  fructifying  spirit  which  supplies 
him  with  his  health — ^his  food — which  opens  to  him  the  sources  and  the 
mines  from  which  he  gathers  his  harvests,  and  accumulates  his  worldly 
substance. — ^What  will  he  say  ?  Why,  that  all  this  is  fantastic  enthu- 
siasm, visions — ^untenable  Utopia. — lie  wants  "  something  useful."  Is 
not  this  useful  ?  "  No ;  what  will  it  sell  for  ?  what  can  be  made  of  it  ? 
what  will  it  fetch  in  the  market  ?"  Possession — buying  and  selling  en- 
clip  all  hb  heart  of  utility ;  and  he  despises  the  utilitiirion  whose  calcu- 
lations are  as  to  the  sum  of  happiness  which  may  be  so  diffused  that  all 
may  share. — I  had  a  rencontre  with  one  of  these  practicals  travelling  from 
N.  to  W.  He  was  too  "  polite"  to  lough  in  my  face,  but  no  doubt  I 
have  been  a  good  stock  butt  of  merriment  to  him.  lie  was  all  ^*  for 
utility :  could  not  find  anything  but  barrenness  on  Sherwood  forest,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  plough  producing  something  by  being  passed 
over  the  gorse-heather  and  moss :  he  should  like  to  see  it  all  inclosed — 
somebody*8  property."  Hah !  "  Yielding  a  crop  of  wheat,  grass,  or 
oats.**  Crop !  inclosures  for  him  and  exclusion  too.  Tlie  hundreds  of 
poor  cottagers  whose  cattle  and  sheep  browse  on  the  heather,  and  beautify 
the  swelling  elevations,  slopes  and  hollows,  arc  no  consideration  in  com- 
parison with  the  gratification  of  some  avaricious  landholder  s  desire  to 
grasp  at  more :  whose  extent  of  domain  begets  no  other  feeling  than  a 
fury  for  a  greater  extent,  and  authorizes  liim  in  the  covetous  greediness 
of  hb  grasp. — No  matter  though  the  sandy,  thin,  and  bony  surface  of 
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soil  will  never  repay  the  expense  of  tillage — it  is  to  secure  poue$$km 
of  it  which  is  desired — some  more  thousands  of  acres  to  swell  the  sound 
of  "  my  property," — "  my  estates,"  and  stare  upon  the  map  which  hangi 
in  the  hall  to  be  gazed  at,  and  envied  by  all  comers. 

I  am  ^*  a  cold  and  heartless"  utilitarian — and  have  a  faith  in  the  pro- 
gression of  human  improvement — ^in  the  perfectibility  of  man.  Tbeie 
is  genuine  poetry  in  those  woods — and  on  those  moss  and  heather swdb 
and  dells.  The  richest  mass  of  utilitaiian  treasures,  those  leaden  to 
perfectibility,  lies  in  the  springs  of  poetry :  springs  of  purest  sooroef— 
and  they  stream  along  aiding,  nurturing,  and  encouraging  all  that  is 
pure — ^peace  with  your  own  breast  and  love  to  others.  Poetry  is  fed- 
ing's  truth — ^its  language  is  truth  feelingly  uttered — ^feelings  are  our 
soul's  strength — ^the  stays  of  our  intellects. 

Utility  ?  Is  not  happiness  utility  ?  "  Yes."  Then  you  store  op 
utility,  at  no  one*s  damage,  by  roaming  Sherwood  forest,  and  going 
mad,  if  you  choose,  in  the  place  in  which  I  have  been  revelling.  **  But 
it  Ls  not  lasting — it  is  not  tangible — ^you  lose  the  feeling  with  the  pro- 
sence  of  the  scene  or  excitement."  Oh,  not  so ;  it  has  simk  into  the 
deeps  of  your  heart,  and  you  can,  whenever  you  will,  as  a  miser  can  re- 
visit and  gloat  over  his  hoards  of  gold,  unlock  the  deeps  with  the  key  of 
your  memory,  and  feed  again  and  again  upon  the  feeling — ^unlike  the 
miser,  you  dispense  your  treasures  freely — ^nor  will  repetition  of  the 
giving  and  the  repast  diminish  the  stores,  or  render  insipid  the  true  re- 
lish which  you  tasted  in  their  first  freshness. 

Oh,  the  miraculous  influence  of  beautiful  woodland,  and  heather,  and 
moss !  Thoy  enable  one  to  think  of  whigs,  tories,  priests,  and  practical 
men^  with  all  their  jugglery,  and  the  folly  on  which  they  play,  without 
a  feeling  of  acidity  !  P.  V. 
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The  Birmingham  Town  Hall  is  a  noble  edifice — look  at  it  frx>m  any  of 
the  five  lines  of  approach,  when  you  will.  Seen  under  a  very  clear  sky,  it 
is  silent  glory  and  beauty ;  under  the  bright  light  of  the  moon — ^but  more 
so  when  the  clear  moon  is  now  dark'd^  now  flashed  out  again  suddenly, 
by  the  rapidly-scudding  black  storm-clouds, — ^it  is,  of  all  the  buildings 
I  remember  in  this  kingdom,  the  most  thought-suggestive.  And,  pro- 
bably, much  of  this  power  is  ascribable  to  those  very  matters  of  objec- 
tion, which  tastes,  that  I  must  consider  superior  to  mine,  have  taken  to 
its  site  and  neighbourhood.  I  lik  e  it  for  standing  near  those  humble 
brick  dwelling-houses.     Knowing  and  feeling,  as  I  do,  the  purpose  and 
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Spirit  which  urged  its  erection,  it  looks  to  me  like  their  magnificent,  not 
iosdentiij  condescending,  friend — ^not  their  haughty  lord.  Had  its  site 
Iweii  more  elevated  g^und,  and  its  whole  more  isolated,  I  think  it  would 
not  have  possessed  that  look  of  the  kindly  grand,  that  countenance  of  the 
benerolentiy  l)eautiful,  which,  to  my  sense  at  least,  it  now  possesses. 
The  prelection  beyond  the  street  line  in  the  south  fronts  which  a  skilful 
and  scientific  architect  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  great  defect,  I  like ;  this 
nnist  be  my  bad  taste.  It  steps  out  with  a  generous  and  complacent 
bravery,  as  if  it  would  say,  ^'  I  belong  to  you  all,  and  will  protect  and 
befiiend  you  all.  I  am  here  with  you ;  come  to  me  all  as  fellows  and 
fUends  :**  not  as  an  insolent  blusterer,  with  one  leg  thrust  out,  like  a 
bully,  because  he  happens  to  be  a  strong  and  big  fellow,  as  who  should 
lay,  **  Keep  off,  you  rabble,  you  vagalwnds  !  or  come  on  if  you  dare, 
And  m  smash  you !"  I  believe  there  is  not  any  building  in  £ngland 
that  can  exhibit  such  a  glorious  range  of  columns.  Afar  oif  they  at- 
tract, near  they  fascinate  the  gaze.  Get  into  an  angle  with  the  eastern 
lilie  of  them,  and  they  become  countless,  calling  up  a  fancy  of  ^*  there 
are  thousands  more,"  only  your  vision  is  too  weak  to  trace  and  follow 
tiw  line.  Stand  at  a  distance,  and  look  to  the  roof;  the  sky  and  it  arc 
aaaodated;  they  are  mighty  and  graceful  dwellers  together.  The 
ftfaric  is  a  splendid  poem. 

It  has,  besides,  recommendations  to  the  ^^  practical  man,'*  par  excel* 
ience.  Had  Government  done  the  town  the  honour  of  patronizmg  the 
building,  contrivance  would  have  been  successful  in  making  the  same 
thing  a  subject  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  men  of  Birmingham  know  how  these  matters  arc  man- 
aged well  enough ;  and  so,  by  escaping  from  the  aid  of  royal,  ministe- 
rial, and  aristocratic  patronage,  they  saved  their  iellow-townsmen  some 
seventy  thousand  pounds. 

But  the  imposing  grandeur  and  gratifying  beauty  vanishes  when  you 
have  entered  the  building.  The  poetry  is  gone.  Imposing  effect  is 
utterly  sacrificed  to  the  sheerest  utility,  i.  e.  the  anti-utilitarian's  utility. 
Yet  do  I  opine  that  even  more  utility  might  have  been  maintained  if 
attention  to  poetical  effect  had  not  been  so  entirely  sui)erseded.  Those 
galleries  appear  like  hasty  excrescences — a  defect  which,  certainly,  is 
diminished  when  they  are  occupied  by  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand persons :  but  then  they  have  a  look  of  unsafeness,  capable,  and 
strong  as  a  close  inspection  convinces  us  they  are.  There  is  about 
them  a  character  of  heavy  fragility ;  it  is  ponderousness  resting  on  fila- 
gfiee.  The  coup'tTceil^  perhaps,  would  have  lx?en  much  more  satis- 
fiurtory  and  grand,  if,  instead  of  the  ugly  excrescences  and  projections, 
which  now  constitute  the  galleries,  gradations  of  seats  had  risen  directly 
Jrom  the  floor ^  exactly  at  the  lines  from  which  the  front  seats  of  the 
galleries  are  perpendicular  with  the  base.  Such  a  construction  would 
not  only  have  given  a  reality,  but,  what  is  almost  equally  necessary, 
also  an  appearance  of  satisfactory  strength  and  stability,  l>csidt  s  an  in- 
crease of  accommodation,  as  to  the  numlKT  of  sitters,  for  all  s(»ek  t*)  avoi<l 
the  spaces  under  the  galleries.     In^ess  an<l  egre.*s,  toc>,  would  have 
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been  no  less,  perhaps  more,  easy  than  at  present ;  though,  in  respect  of 
egress  ftx)m  the  ground-floor,  I  know  no  public  building  for  populff 
assemblages  that  surpasses  it ;  the  alarm  on  the  nomination  day  tried 
the  case  thoroughly. 

Good  people  of  Birmingham,  let  all  strangers  see  the  inade  of  yuv 
noble  building,  (that  building  of  which  you  justly  may  be  proud,) 
when  it  is  crammed  full  of  your  fellow-townsmen  on  some  great  and 
stirring  occasion.     Get  up  a  Wellington  £urce ;  and  wbile  he  sooA  it 
you,  you  may  despise  him  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons  at  his  bade 
Let  the  spaces  which  allow  of  two  thousand  people  to  arrange  mimffled 
their  gala-dresses,  to  stretch  out  legs  and  take  good  elbow-room,  be 
(juintuply  packed,  shoii^ing  a  sea  of  faces  and  heads  as  closely  piled  and 
wedged  as  if  they  have  been  rammed  together  by  paviers*  rods,  just  » 
they  were  crowded,  and  crammed,  and  rammed,  and  wedged  on  Wed- 
nesday, January  7,  1835,  and  the  eye  will  sweep  orer  a  spectacle  which 
is  equalled  by  nothing  but  old  Niagara — a  spectacle  at  once  awful,  sub- 
lime, and  heart-throbbing.      Then  all  excrescence,  all   incongmityv 
littleness,  and  disappointed  expectation  are  swept  away. 

On  that  day  there  were  ten  or  perhaps  twelve  thousand  pec^le  packed 
together.     The  seats  being  removed,  left  the  great  floor  diear ;  and 
every  avenue,  aisle,  and  accessible  window-place  was  filled  with  bodiei 
crushed  up  into  the  smallest  dimensions ;  thousands  of  arms  were  lite- 
rully  wedged  to  the  sides  by  the  pressure.     The  organ-loft,  from  which 
my  view  is  taken,  was  occupied  by  the  committees  and  friends,  who 
were  admitted  by  ticket.     From  this  station  the  eye  ran  over  the  whole 
plain  and  mountains  of  hats  and  faces  ;  up  from  which  rose,  on  eveiy 
occasion  of  circumstantial  or  verbal  appeal  to  their  approving  senses, 
cheers  that  would  have  mode  silent  the  loudest  thunder  ;  rattling,  and 
ringing,  and  reverberating  with  such  passionate  sublimity,  tha^  one 
actually,  for  a  moment,  felt  a  dread  that  the  roof  and  walls  would  split 
under  that  mighty  burst  of  voices ;  while  hats  and  arms  shook  and 
shivered  like  the  crossed  and  splintering  billuws  of  the  sea  in  a  black 
night,  when  opposite  and  furiously  sharp  blasts  are  battling  o'er  its  sur- 
face.    And,  look  there — I  am  supposing  the  reader  has  eyes — imagina- 
tion would  scarcely  have  helped  me  to  the  conception  of  such  a  scene 
and  effect,  if  I  had  not  witnessed  them  de  facto.     There  were  many 
dashings,  rushings  of  those  who  were  outside  the  building,  in  bodies  of 
some  hundreds  at  once,  attempting  to  force  themselves  into  that  solid 
moss  ;  they  seemed  to  drive  into  the  compact  body  a  huge  inky  billow 
— it  swept  on  ns  if  an  ocean  from  without  had  made  a  tremendous 
SEND  of  its  waters  into  the  land-locked  haven,  which  it  caused  to  heave, 
and  sway,  and  swell  as  though  it  would  burst  every  barrier,  and  over- 
whelm all  in  its  course.     Another  send — and  another — and  then  I  had 
the  similitude  of  a  dark  pine  forest,  swinging  its  clinging  and  inter- 
twisted branches,  at  one  instant  with  one  motion,  as  the  rattling  tem- 
|)est  rolled  over  them,  unfearing  and  uruscathing.     I  have  seen  many 
strange  and  stirring  thing)^  m  my  tune,  but  that  is,  |X'rhaps  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary. 
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There  was  one  thing  which  absolutely  appalled  for  a  moment,  till 
npefition  in  some  degree  accustomed  me  to  it.  I  have  frequently  heard 
**  groans,**  as  they  are  called,  from  offended  popular  assemblies — but  the 
*^  hooting,*'  as  it  is  termed,  (though  there  is  no  /  in  the  sound,)  on  this 
§aj^  is  altogether  different— it  is  a  fierce  howling  wind.  Perhaps  the 
jffMtwnafl  number  of  throats,  belonging  all  to  one  mind — and  the  sounds 
being  confined  within  walls— contributed  much  to  its  peculiar  and  truly 
ftrmidable  character.  Of  all  the  sounds  I  ever  heard,  except  the  sigh- 
ing in  chorus  of  a  swarm  of  alligators,  at  midnight,  in  a  vast  swamp, 
(which  I  once  had  the  felicity  to  hear,  quite  innocent  of  all  suspicion 
thai  such  charming  neighbours  were  within  a  few  yards  of  me,)  this 
hooing  is  the  most  strange  and  thrilling.  My  remembering  ears  are 
familiar  with  the  hissing  of  the  oriental  Typhon,  and  the  dense  growl, 
flattening  into  a  piercing  scream,  of  the  West  India  hurricane ;  this 
kaoing^  from  ten  or  twelve  thousand  mouths  at  once,  combines  the  fear- 
fiil  quidity  of  either — ^it  is  as  indescribably  strange,  as  it  is  indescribably 
effiBctive — ^it  splits  into  millions  of  minute  vibrations.  My  hat,  as  I  held 
it  in  my  hand,  had  a  tremulous  motion  from  the  concussive  sweep,  and 
the  fur  shivered  like  breeze-blown  grass  in  a  meadow. 

Let  not  the  reader  conclude  that  there  was  any  bad  feeling,  any  spite 
cr  malevolence  in  all  this.     I  know  the  enemies  of  popular  rights  will 
gladly,  if  they  can,  by  all  that  twisting,  imputation,  and  gullery  is  able 
to  efifect,  fix  a  stain  on  the  character  of  that  assemblage,  and  quote  its 
eondact  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  mischief  of  extending  elective  pri- 
Tilege  to  the  mass :  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  hinting,  that  had  the  same 
strength  been  in  their  hands,  it  would  not  have  been  used  with  such 
noble — ay — such  DioNiri£B  moderation  :  broken  heads  and  fractured 
limbs,  by  the  hundred ;  riot,  destruction,  and  drunkenness,  from  one 
end  of  Birmingham  to  the  other,  would  have  signalized  their  triumph. 
In  this  instance  the  utmost  fierceness  was  the  mirth  of  strength  (not  its 
insolence)  enjoying  the  defeat  of  arrogant  weakness.    And  it  was  amus- 
ing enough  to  read  the  palpable  affectation  of  indifference — and  of 
deafness  to  all  these  assailing  sounds — the  glaring  pretence — the  trying 
to  look  as  if  that  ten  thousand  men  was  a  mere  blank.     They  lost  much 
right  good  fun  by  their  obliquity  of  vision.     There  was  an  old  grey- 
beaded  man,  perhaps  one  of  the  very  few  who  figured  in  opposition  to 
the  ruffianism  of  1792,  who  sat  in  the  front  seat  of  the  great  gallery, 
and  directly  face  to  the  Tory*s  man,  Mr.  Spooner ;  and  when  the  latter 
stood  up,  he  also  got  upon  his  legs,  took  off  his  coat,  turned  it  inside 
oat,  and  put  it  on  again ;  and  then  bent  forward,  with  outstretched 
arm,  pointing  to  Spooner,  while  a  supporter  on  each  side  of  him  also 
beckoned  to  Spooner,  to  look  at  this  most  apt  and  well-understood  illus- 
tration of  himself.     The  effect  was  electric.     A  laugh  from  ten  thou- 
sand throats  chorussed  against  the  walls  and  rolled  along  the  roof.     It 
was  a  capital  picture !     But  the  Tories  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything 
of  this,  not  they  :  they  were  too  "  respectable"  to  gaze  on  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  "  rubble  :"  too  dignified  to  be  interested  in  anything  which 
emanated  from  the  "mob** — though,  indeed,  if  a  Church  and  King 
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*'  mob"  could  have  been  got  up,  thej  ivould  have  bailed  its  members, 
though  all  from  the  treadmills  and  hulks,  as  **  their  noble,  brave,  Chris- 
tian, fcUow-to^^-nsmen." 

All  was  proceeding  safely  though  uproariously,  merrily  though  mag- 
nificently, till  just  as  Muntz  was  hanging  Spooner  on  the  tenter-hooks 
of  question,  a  crash  in  the  comer  of  the  gallery,  near  my  elbow,  ex* 
cited  alarm,  and  some  apprehension  of  disaster.   Itwas  soon  shown,  how- 
ever, that  only  some  benches  had  broken  their  leg^  and  backs :  and 
business  proceeded  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  when  something 
truly  appalling  did  occur.     There  was  a  strange  and  fearful  commotion 
in  the  great  gallery,  but  no  sound  could  be  distinguished  as  indicating 
the  cause.     The  commotion  of  voices  smothered  the  noise  of  crashing 
timber,  and  the  rumbling,  crushing,  and  struggling  of  human  bodies. 
The  eye  rested,  as  it  were,  on  a  huge  and  ominous  moving  cloud  that 
was  spreading  destruction  noiselessly,  and  was  the  more  fearful  because 
it  smote  without  sound  in  its  action.     Something  painful  and  terrific 
was  in  progress  there ;  what,  none,  for  some  moments,  could  ascertain, 
till  the  panelling  of  the  front  gallery  swung  out  over  the  floor  of  the  hall 
— like  a  ship's  sail  which  had  torn  away  the  belaying  cleats ;  and  body 
afler  body  was  seen  pitching  over  and  dropping  down  on  the  wedged 
heads  beneath.     Perhaps  no  one  who  looked  afterwards  at  the  course 
and  character  of  the  accident  is  without  astonishment  (there  are  $ome 
who  are  not  thankful)  that  so  little  injury  to  human  life  was  done. 
The  back  scat  of  the  gallery  was  pressed  on  by  ten  times  the  ordinary 
weight  which  it  is  calculated  to  carry :  it  was  completely  crushed,  and 
the  whole  throng  fell  forwards  and  down  the  declivity — each  successive 
row  giving  way  before  it,  and  adding  its  own  weight  to  the  next,  till  the 
front  of  the  gallery  burst  away.   Yet  it  is  amazing  that  only  four  people 
were  hurt !  and  those  would  have  escaped,  probably,  had  not  fisar  impelled 
them  to  leap  from  the  gallery.     No  one  who  thought  could  withold  his 
admiration  of  the  cool  presence  of  mind  which  was  evinced  by  that 
dense  mass  of  people.     Never,  perhaps,  was  there  exhibited  so  much  of 
the   eflect  of  habits   of  thinking  as  was  displayed  on  this  occasion. 
Terrific  as  the  alarm  was,  there  was  not  in  the  eastern  gallery — which 
was  entirely  under  my  range  of  vision,  and  crowded  so  closely  as  to  be 
one  solid  body — the  least  movement :  each  man  seemed  confident  that 
his  (juiescence  was  the  safety  and  security  of  all :  this  is  the  result  of 
thought — thought  taken  closely  and  sternly  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
My  firm  belief  is  that  such  an  accident,  in  such  a  crowd,  could  not  have 
occurred  in  two  other  towns  in  the  empire,  without  the  crushing  muti- 
lation, and  serious  injury  of  many  hundred  men.     And  though,  from 
the  admirable  facility  of  egress,  the  ground-floor,  which  was  occupied 
by  eight  thousand  bodies,  was,  in  one  minute,  almost  cleared ;  yet  there 
was  no  confusion — none  of  the  wild,  half-delirious,  and  screaming  efforts 
to  escape,  which  have  so  fatally  characterised  popular  assemblies.    Each 
seemed  to  calculate  for  himself  and  his  fellow-men,  that  following  the 
stream  steadily ^  in  his  dir cation j  was  the  safest  and  shortest  way  to 
the  street.     There  was  no  confliction  and  crossing  of  currents.     The 
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furthest  from  tiie  door  calmly  held  his  turn.  That  day — that  accident, 
and  consequent  alarm — ^may  be  held  as  a  lesson  to  the  world,  and  a  taste 
of  the  quality  of  the  Birmingham  men.  All  that  I  saw  and  heard,  told 
me,  in  language  too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  these  are  not  the  men  to  be 
hombngged.  In  les$  than  six  minutes  from  the  instant  the  alarm  rose, 
tiie  floor  was  cleared,  and  again  solidly  wedged  with  eager  and  resolved 
men ;  and  when  the  names  of  Attwood  and  Scholefield  were  successively 
pat  to  the  vote,  over  the  black  hats  a  sea  of  flesh,  of  arms  and  hands, 
was  thromi ;  hundreds  of  arms  being  stripped  bare  of  coat  and  shirt- 
sleere  and  all  covering,  in  the  forcible  thrust  of  them  upwards  through 
the  compressed  and  solid  throng  of  bodies — ^yes,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  arms  were  thus  laid  bare  to  the  elbow  ;  and  all  were  as  suddenly 
drawn  down  again  to  give  opportunity  for  the  friends  of  the  Tory  can- 
didate to  display  their  strength.  Some  fifty  hands — not  more— on  the 
■Tory  committee  side,  went  gallantly  up ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  the  assembled  beyond,  I  coimted  (after  looking  sharply)  three 
solitary — ^yet,  be  justice  done — courageous  hands :  and,  with  this  une- 
qiiiTOcal  sense  of  the  popular  opinion,  they  went  to  the  poll.  They 
calculated  on  certain  weapons,  which  they  use<l  unsparingly  with  those 
who  had  votes — wherever  they  had  hardiliood  to  venture  them  ;  and  if 
by  such  means  they  could  have  gained  a  majority  of  the  three  thousand 
electors,  they  would  have  trumpeted  to  the  Duke  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  there  was  a  reaction  of  popular  opinion,  in  favour  of  Aim,  in 
Birmingfaam !  I !  Why,  if  they  had  quadrupled  the  numbers  who  voted 
for  the  Reformers,  it  would  have  proved  nothing  of  the  popular  opinion 
in  ikeir  favour.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  miscalculated  their  aid  from 
a  certain  party,  their  error  was  in  imagining  this  party  had  weight  with 
honest  men,  and  men  who  think.  They  had  bullied,  and  insinuated, 
and  swaggered,  and  sneered  a  confident  positive  change  of  public  opi- 
nion; that  the  weathercock  now  pointed  to  them.  They  had,  for 
months  previous,  been  snugly  and  secretly  cooking  up  the  church-rate 
ai&ir ;  employing  every  art  and  delusion  they  could  invent  and  com- 
bine, for  a  grand  blow,  whenever  a  fit  moment  should  arrive  for  un- 
masking their  batteries  and  sweeping  down  all  before  them.  And  such 
was  their  stupidity  that  they  selected  as  the  most  opportune  hour,  the 
one  in  which  the  news  of  Wellington's  appointment  to  the  Dictatorship 
arriTed  in  Birmingham !  Did  they  fancy  that  name  carried  irresisti- 
ble lightning  with  its  sound  ?  No ;  their  error  was  more  astonishing 
still — ^more  miserable,  yet  more  laughable — more  contemptible — ^more 
pitiably  blundering.  They  attached  a  charm — a  fascination — a  de- 
l^^ting  electricity  to  the  name  of  that  hater  of  popular  sense ;  that 
would-be  crusher  of  thoughts  and  soul — ^that  scomer  of  public  reason 
and  justice — ^that  wholesale  scoffer  at  unchained  honesty — ^that  merci- 
less mocker  at  humanity's  cry — ^that  ruthless  slaughterer  of  thousands 
for  hire,  or  for  a  fanfaronade — ^that  laughing  drowner  of  men — that 
stagnant-blooded  self-idcjizer.  They,  the  Tories  of  Birmingham,  were 
so  besotted,  bigotted,  and  blinded,  as  to  suppose  Wellington's  backing 
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would  recommend   to   and  carry  their  measures  with  the  people  d 
Birmingham ! 

Well ;  but  of  the  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall.     Eager  and  tremea- 
dous  as  was  the  assembly,  it  dispersed  as  quietly  as  if  the  components 
of  it  had  walked  away  ftx)m  church  or  chapel ;  and,  to  the  mortifictr 
tion,  in  the  very  antipodes  of  all  the  forebodings  and  pro][diaciei  of  the 
Tories — to  the  bitter  chagrin  of  the  Dictator  Duke*s  parasites  and  mar- 
tinets— went  through  the  foolishly-contested  election  and  its  excite- 
ments, as  if  they  had  walked  to-ond  from  market,  to  learn  and  cany 
away  the  quality  of  the  butter  that  was  exposed.     Sternness  and  steadi- 
ness were  the  only  changes  from  their  good-humoured  merriment. 

P.V. 
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Some  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  I  said  **  good  bye**  to  a  host  of 
youngsters  after  a  visit  to  them  of  fourteen  days*  duration.  Hiat  my 
"  good  bye"  was  sorrowful  in  its  tone  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
fact  that,  at  that  moment  I  thought  I  never  had  passed  fourteen  conse- 
cutive days  in  so  much  pleasure  and  happiness — ^in  such  charming  so- 
ciety. I  felt  so  then,  and  I  have  many  times  since  passed  in  review  the 
times,  places,  and  incidents  of  my  whole  life ;  from  that  backward  re- 
moteness in  the  composition,  in  which  I  was  first  conscious  of  having 
life,  on  to  the  central  moment  in  the  foreground — ^the  instant  of  the 
present  hour ;  the  examination  and  comparison  fully  confirm  the  im- 
pression I  held  in  the  minutes  of  preparation  for  that  "  good  bye."  I 
had  never  beheld  any  domestic  circle  for  that  length  of  time,  which  was 
so  beautifully,  ay,  so  delightfully  free  from  all  harshness  of  feeling  in 
gesture  and  word,  glance  and  tone ;  never  such  an  absence  of  quemi- 
lousness  and  discontent,  petulance  and  impatience.  Never  before  had 
I  seen  such  bounding  glee  and  elastic  spirit  and  frankness  of  a  commu- 
nity of  children  in  association  with  their  elders,  glides  and  instructors 
— such  freedom  from  selfishness — such  utter  absence  of  domineering 
temper — of  bullying  and  tyranny  of  the  big  over  the  little,  or  of  fear  in 
the  little  for  the  big.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  movement  of  generosity 
and  gentleness  in  dl  affections  and  sympathies,  and  aims  and  objects,  as 
these  children  evinced  to  each  other  and  to  their  guardians,  to  the  au- 
thority which  governed  and  guided  them ;  and  never  did  I  see  guar- 
dians, unconnected  by  the  ties  of  blood,  so  honestly  affectionate,  sym- 
pathising and  frank  in  exchange,  as  were  these  guardians ;  never  did  I 
see  a  number  of  children  return  affection  and  frankness  with  such  full- 
ness and  freedom,  as  did  these.     I  never  before  found  in  a  collection  of 
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duidxea  of  their  ages  so  much  vivacity  of  intellect,  readiness  of  percep- 
tkn,  eagerness  to  know  and  willingness  to  learn,  and  pleasure  in  being 
taugfat.  I  never  saw  manly  spirit  in  boyhood  so  beautifully  directed 
by  deamess  and  amiableness  of  thought,  so  flashing  with  impulses  of 
generosity  and  love  of  truth. 

The  reader  suddenly  recollecting  the  title  of  the  present  article,  may 
suddenly  set  up  a  laugh  of  anticipation,  foreseeing  where  this  Oasis, 
this  earthly  paradise,  is  about  to  be  found.  But  do  not  I  wrong  the  read- 
ers of  the  "  Monthly  Repository"  to  say  they  will  laugh  ?  Will  they 
not  rather  smile  with  delight,  which  will  not  be  a  mere  passing  gleam  ; 
it  wiU  settle  into  a  fixed  and  steady  flame,  shot  out  from  their  thoughts 
and  fanned  by  the  approving  pulsations  of  their  hearts.  Those  worldly 
wise  and  practical  par  excellence  ;  the  millions  of  sober  English  whose 
brains  are  muddled  by  **  experience,"  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  wading 
through  the  long  dykes  of  established  usage,  those  who  will  not  read 
these  pages,  are  the  parties  who  would  laugh  in  derision  if  they  could 
but  condescend  to  read  the  present  paper.  And  what  a  side-shaking 
merriment  they  lose  by  their  wilfulness  I  Why,  such  a  laugh  as  they 
would  get — ^from  reading  what  is  here  writton,  would  drive  influenza 
out  of  their  frames.  It  was  at  a  school,  a  boys'  school,  that  I  passed 
this  hi4>py  fortnight,  and  saw  all  these  wonders  !  Aye,  among  thirty- 
six  boys  of  all  ages,  from  five  to  sixteen  years.  It  was  from  first  to 
4ast  and  on  every  side,  in  all  regulations ;  and  every  result  of  regula- 
tioQ  was  a  contribution  to  domestic  happiness  and  enjoyment ;  the  least 
dimmed  by  cloudy  thoughts,  the  least  ruffled  by  frowns  of  reproof  or 
inquietude ;  the  most  cheerful  continued  domestic  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment it  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  during  my  whole  life.  Nor  was  I 
in  the  least  surprised,  by  what  I  saw,  and  by  the  gladness  it  gave  me. 
I  was  delighted,  indeed,  but  nothing  astonished  to  find  it  was  really 
true ;  that  a  number  of  boys  at  school  could  be  rendered  thus  happy, 
thus  docile,  frank,  quick  of  perception,  delighted  with  lessons,  affec- 
tionate and  confident  with  their  teachers,  and  kind,  gleeful,  and  gener- 
ous in  impulse,  habit,  and  character ;  that  through  all  the  gradations, 
and  shades  of  difference,  these  pleasant  features  could  be  made  visible 
in  fact  and  existence,  not  in  mere  form.  No ;  I  knew  nothing  more 
was  required  to  develop  and  expand  those  moral  and  mental  beauties, 
in  any  congpregtited  niunber  of  school  boys,  than  ability  in  the  instruc- 
tors ;  the  union  of  capacious  intellect,  clearness  of  discrimination  and 
sound  judgment,  with  a  heart  of  kindly  affections,  and  an  ever  unrufHed 
patience  of  temper,  and  fatigueless  perseverance.  Such  a  union  I 
found  here,  and  such  were  the  delightful  spirit-stirring  results.  I  can- 
not but  feel  somewhat  egotistical  on  this  subject,  and  I  think  such  a 
feeling  is  more  laudable  than  blameable ;  I  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  tri- 
umph of  my  own ;  I  am  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  what  I  had  oflen 
asserted,  that  a  school  governed  on  such  and  such  principles,  and  con- 
ducted by  such  and  such  feelings  and  capabilities,  could  not  fail  of  pro« 
ducing  such  results  every  where  and  any  where;  and  now,  to  the 
doubti  and  sneers  of  pity  and  ridicule  of  my  visionary  Utopia,  and  my 
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dreaniy  enthusiasms,  and  the  laughs  at  mj  prepostennu  fbUj,  Ico 
reply  by  pointing  triumphantly  to  Mr.  Heldenmai6r*8  estahHthmnrit  it 
Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire,  as  a  joyous  and  brilliant  refutsdon.  1 
am  now  assured  of  what  I  have  thought,  and  have  had  the  efBruuteiy 
to  say  too,  in  the  face  of  some  **  education**  profeeaora,  who  haTB  **tiiii 
the  plan  and  found  it  would  not  answer  ;**  tik.,  that  fiUgr  were  deficiert 
in  the  necessar}'  patient  firmness,  that  they  had  taken  upon  tiioiiMlfH 
an  office  for  which  they  were  unfitted  either  in  head  or  in  heart,  ot 
they  had  not  courage  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  ally  Tanityy  wbA 
greed  of  mere  show  in  the  parents.     And,  to  my  thinking,  it  ia  not  thi 
least  of  its  beauties  that  this  establishment  is,  in  all  its  diriaioDt  and 
arrangements,  its  particulars,  prominences,  and  receeaes,  hcmest  and 
utterly  free  from  any  glimmer  of  inflated  pretension,  display,  poff  or 
charlataneries ;  while,  in  fact,  here  is  material  sufficient  to  fuiiiidi  rtock 
in  trade  of  all  these  articles  to  fifty  schools  on  the  customary  poff  and 
humbug  system.     Here  too,  are  none  of  the  disgusting  tricks  of  ivfaat 
18  nicknamed  '^  emulation  ;*'  no  exhibitionB  to  gratify  the  coDtempdUt 
and  heart-corrupting  selfishness  of  the  boy,  and  the  demoralising  and 
pitiable  vanity  of  his  paKnts,  nor  to  excite  splenetic  envy  to  coneeal 
itself  under  hypocritical  praises  and  compliments,  in  '*  friends,**  whose 
foolish  pride  has  been  stung  by  a  failure  in  their  pets  and  darlings ;  no 
prizes  to  bribe  and  to  lure  the  generous-natured  boy  into  an  airogant 
notion  of  another's  inferiority  to  himself;  or  when,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
he  succeeds  in  the  display,  only  because  others  are  too  sensitive,  too 
conscious  of  error,  while  he  is  as  nerveless  as  the  spoke  of  a  cart-wheel. 
Instruction  in  all  its  branches,  aye.  Education  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
p^Iorious  worrl,  in  feelings  and  in  mind,  is  given  and  received  with  glad- 
Tiess  nnd  witli  gentleness.     No  canings,  no  scourgings,  no  n^  nor  taps 
and  slnps,  arc  dreamt  of;  it  is  designed  that  they  should  he  men,  not 
brute -human  macliines  ;  here  are  no  drivings,  taskings,  and  ^  imposi- 
tions," ns  there  are  every  where,  and  only  became  the  master  is  too 
indolent  to  tax  his  brain  to  the  labour  of  devising  other  means  of  ex- 
citement, or  too  stupid  to  discover  them.     Never  b  here  heard  the  stout 
voice  of  command,  the  give-the-word  of  the  drill-sergeant,  with  an 
echo  of  the  rattan  on  the  knuckles  or  the  shoulders ;  no  austere  autho- 
rity blurts  forth  its  harsh  tones  in  impotence  of  intellect,  or  with  power 
only  to  counteract  the  will  of  the  utterer ;  no  attempt  at  beating  ob- 
stinacy out  by  thrnshing  the  devil  of  resistance  in ;  a  threat  cannot  be 
heard,  for  a  threat  is  never  given,  in  word  or  in  look.     Whatever  is  to 
done  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  error,  is  done,  and  done  without  a 
threat  that  it  shall  be  done.     "  Sit  down,"  or  "  be  quiet.  Sir,**  is  never 
blown  through  a  teacher's  scraggy  and  screaching  trumpet  of  anger 
and  petulant  impatience.     None  of  these  boys  shrink  into  dumb  sulki- 
ness,  or  pitiful  stillness  of  fear,  when  the  step  of  "  the  Master,**  who 
is  generally  called  "  Old  So  and  So  ;**  is  heard  at  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  tiiey  are  pealing  forth  their  clarions  of  merriment ;  his  pre- 
sence is  no  restraint ;  they  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  him.     Their 
natures  are  taught  to  be  honest  agMn,  up  to  the  angelic  standard  of 
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ia£uM[7 ;  however  twisted  they  may  have  been  by  other  traming  before 
fhflj  cme  there,  to  hun;  yet  more  orderly,  docile,  and  delicate- 
Aao^btod  boys  never  were  assembled  together;  the  small  *^hush!** 
flom  him,  or  his  elevated  finger,  instantly  produces  quiet  and  eye-glis- 
fnio^  attention.  A  like  affectionate  respect  is  yielded  to  all  the  teach- 
flfiy  of  whom  there  are  seven ;  and,  strange  as  it  is  true,  these  teachers 
Imv8  hearts  for  the  work  to  give  the  best  efiicacy  to  the  use  of  their 
wdl  stared  intellects ;  there  is  not  a  jot  of  cut-and-dricd  mummery 
inon^  them.  I  have  observed  them  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour ; — 
with  the  mathematical  class,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and 
; — no  leaping  to  satbfactory  conclusions  because  memory  has 
Itid  bold  of  words ;  things  are  taught  and  understood.  In  the  Anato- 
mical nmseum,  now  at  Botany,  Geography  (the  mode  of  teaching  which 
if  die  most  fascinating  and  advantageous  of  any  I  ever  heard  of)  Draw- 
iqg',  Masic,  Gymnastics,  Dancing;  and  in  the  Cliemical  laboratory', 
winch  does  not  consist  of  a  mere  glass-cased  show  of  apparatus  to  dazzle 
•  Tisitor  with,  **  You  see  how  philosophic  and  scientific  we  are  here  C 
hat  ii  »  substantial  building  apart  from  all  other  rooms,  with  furnace, 
ftfgei  retorts,  alembics,  &c.  &c.,  all  complete  #  the  science  is  practically 
tftogiit  by  an  adept  and  a  true  lover.  In  all  I  observed  (for  I  could 
not  resist — ^it  was  my  greatest  pleasure  to  be  with  the  boys  at  their  les- 
aoos  and  lectures,  while  fifty  miles  barefoot  through  ancle-deep  mud, 
with  the  driving  sleet  in  my  teeth,  would  be  a  race  of  ecstacy  to  get 
away  firom  most  school-rooms)  ui  no  instance  did  I  see  a  frown  of  im- 
patienoe,  or  hear  a  tone  of  irritation  at  carelessness  or  inattention,  from 
the  instructor.  Especially,  in  every  department,  and  on  all  occasions, 
tlie  most  delicate  and  wise  care  is  taken  that  no  boy  shall  ^1  himself 
dc(graded  by  an  exposure  to  invidious  comparison,  or  reproof  before  his 
leUow-stndents  or  companions  ;  the  censuring  lecture  is  given  without 
a  witness,  the  offender  is  himself  sole  audience  ;  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
All  is  happiness,  in  school,  at  board  (where  there  is  neither  stinting  in 
quantity  nor  stingy  meanness  of  quality,  and  a  man  of  fastidious  appe- 
tite would  drop  in  accidentally  to  a  dinner  which  he  would  congratulate 
himself  on  finding)  in  rambles  and  in  play -ground,  every  different  and 
successive  lesson  and  occupation  is  a  change  and  renewal  of  comfort, 
satisiaction,  and  pleasure.  It  is  an  harmonious  blending  of  the  music 
of  all  the  nobler  and  gentler  feelings  and  brighter  affections,  with  the 
▼aried  processes  of  intellectual  training  into  vigour  of  thought  and  men- 
t|l  power.  A  true  manly  beauty  of  spirit  is  cultured  into  a  flourishing 
and  self-sustaining  strength ;  deformities  and  weakness  are  thus  made 
to  die,  or  rot  innocuously  in  the  soil,  as  soon  as  the  smallest  shoot  is 
seen  to  force  itself  to  the  surface.  Under  the  wise  but  gentle,  the  firm 
but  tender,  touch  of  such  a  modeller's  hand,  the  ductile  metal  is  formed 
into  a  glorious  shapeliness,  which  holds  its  adhesive  force  while  it  re- 
tains its  power  of  expansion  into  the  fullness' of  maturity,  without  fl'ur 
of  flaws  from  rough  handling,  undangcred  by  the  dread  of  fractures, 
hut  certain  of  completion  intu  soundness,  su1)stantiulity  and  unKhakcab!e 
solidity ;  provided,  after  the  vi-ssel  has  left  this  house,  tliis  school,  th's 
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birth-place  and  garden  of  its  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  beaQty,M 
jolter-headed  pedagogue,  no  cold-blooded,  narrow-souled,  iddatrov 
conventionalist,  in  a  malignity  of  hatred  of  truthful  sweetness,  or  a  cal* 
losity  of  folly,  try  upon  it  his  miserable  and  mischievous  games  of  grinds 
ing  see-saw ;  his  disgusting  and  odious  tuggings  at  <^)posiDg  ends  d 
his  established  education  ropes ;  for  if  he  does,  the  vessel  stands  an  ugly 
chance  of  being  shivered  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  knave-fbol  will  ruse 
his  solemn  hand  in  ecstacy,  grin  hb  foulest  gprin  of  bliss,  triumphantly 
point  to  the  fragment  and  the  ruins  which  he  has  made,  and  chaunt  Us 
pre-concocted  peean,  in  ^^  I  told  you  the  scheme  would  not  do  !** 

Still  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  for  the  literal  disciple  of  '^  spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child,'* — ^the  [Nropounder  of  rewards  and  punishments  must 
not  be  left  to  desp^r,  though  we  cannot  offer  much  consolatioa  to  the 
advocates  of  the  birch  and  the  ferule,  and  solitary  c^mfin^nent.  He  in- 
sists that  such  agreeable  aids  are  indispensable  in  the  education  of  chfl- 
dren, — ^as  necessary  as  the  handle  to  the  besom  of  birch,  as  the  stick  to 
the  mop,  or  the  moon  for  moonlight !  Punishments  are  awarded  even 
in  the  system  of  education  at  Worksop ;  but  what  are  they  ?  the  priva* 
tion  of  a  pleasure  ;  such  a  privation  as  would  be  hailed  with  a  shout  of 
joy  by  ninety-nine  hundreds  of  the  boys,  in  ninety-hundreds  of  the 
schools  in  Britain,  as  the  best  reward  the  masters  could  offer  them. 
Here  it  is  felt  as  a  punishment — keenly  felt — ^felt  in  the  mind ;  though 
it  makes  no  impression  on  the  back,  it  does  not  fail  to  produce  the  re- 
medy, the  correction  of  the  fault  for  which  the  punishment  is  inflicted. 
I  have  said  it  is  the  privation  of  a  pleasure.  \Miat  is  the  pleasure  thus 
withheld  ?  Hear  itn,  O  ye  wise  breeders  of  tyrant  and  servile  in  the 
same  soil,  in  the  same  head  and  heart ! — ^ye  obstinately  reverent  of  the 
stupid  practices  of  austere  authority,  admirers  of  the  birch  and  lignum 
vitce,  coercers  of  the  young  fructile  brains  and  ductile  hearts  ;  ye  stick- 
lers for  grinding  the  memory,  and  hardening  the  brain  into  woodenness 
by  tasks  and  '*  impositions."  Fie  on  you,  teachers  of  *^  morals  P 
These  boys  are  punished  by  not  being  jiennitted  to  join  in  the  lesson 
which  is  in  course  when  tlie  offence  is  committed  I  "  A  punishment, 
do  you  callthat  ?"  ejaculate  the  army  of  pedagogues,  echoed  by  tlie 
flocks  of  |)apas  and  inammiis !  Ask  any  one  of  these  boys  what  he 
thinks  it  is  ?  His  answer  is  better  than  any  my  wonLs  can  give.  Look 
in  his  eyes,  and  listen  to  his  honest,  natural  tone  of  voice.  You  will 
hence  learn,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  children  "  take  to  their  learning** 
with  OS  much  pleasure  as  thoy  take  to  marbles,  a  peg-top,  a  hoop,  any 
game;  ay,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  some  of  our  aspirants  fur  a  fat 
rectory,  a  prebendary  stall,  or  even  a  bishop's  crosier,  or  an  archbishop's 
mitre,  take  to  dice  and  drinking,  horse-racing,  fox-hunting,  a  steeple- 
chase, cock-fighting,  or  badger-bating. 

Happy,  indecHl,  are  these  boys  in  the  fortunate  position  for  rambles 
among  the  charming,  rich,  and  varietl  scenery  which  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Worksop  presents.  Within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  their  own  door,  tlioy  have  entrance  to  the  Ix^antiful  ground* 
of  Worksop  Manor,  in  all  the  variety  of  a  scarcely  undulateil  turfy 
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plain  and  rising  mounds  and  ridges, — too  little  elevated  to  be  honoured 
with  the  distinction  of  the  name  of  hills,  indeed,  but  so  graciously 
formed  ;  rich  in  light  and  shadow,  and  lavishly  decorated  with  a  per- 
fect luxury  of  colour  from  the  assembled,  separated,  and  commingled 
birch,  oak,  larch,  spruce,  fir,  laurel,  acacia,  and  a  host  of  solemn  poems 
in  the  shape  of  cedar  trees.  Within  their  limits  are  lovely  turf  dells, 
scooped  out,  as  it  were,  for  cradles  for  the  sunlight  by  day,  and  the 
moonbeams  by  night.  Here  and  there  are  plats  of  fern,  gorse,  heath, 
and  moss,  that  would  make  Titania  chirrup  with  delight. 

Adjoining  Worksop  Manor  is  another  triumph  of  scene — Welbeck 
Abbey  and  park.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  road  divides  Worksop 
Manor  from  the  magnificent  domain  of  Clumber,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's seat,  which  is  in  turn  separated  by  a  road  only,  from  that  park 
of  parks,  (to  me  the  most  exciting  example  of  park  scenery  in  the  king- 
dom) Thoresby,  belonging  to  Earl  Manvers  ;  and  to  crown  the  whole, 
eight  miles  from  Worksop,  out  of  Thoresby  park  at  once  into  its  deep 
and  intense  heart,  is  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty,  the  soul-enthraller, 
Birkland  Billagh,  the  beloved,  the  mingler  with  millions  of  thoughts, 
the  sole  vestige  of  ancient  Sherwood's  vast  glories.  I  must  stay  the 
thoughts  which  the  memory's  picture  of  that  place,  that  bit  of  Sher- 
wood, rolls  up  in  the  rushing  tide  of  pleasure.  I  took  up  my  pen  to 
speak  of  my  visit  to  school-boys — I  throw  it  down,  because  my  memory 
and  senses  have  fiown  to  Birkland  Billagh. 

P.V. 
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The  following  verses  were  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  which  Silvio 
Pellico  relates  of  the  mitigation  of  his  sufferings  when  imprisoned  at 
Milan,  by  the  sympathy  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  about  five  or  six 
years  old,  whose  parents  had  been  executed  for  theft : — 

Where  art  thou,  happy,  blessed  child — 

Thou  beautiful !  where  art  thou  now  ? 
That  I  may  look  upon  the  mild 

And  noble  flush  that  warm'd  thy  brow  ; 
And  see  the  nature-smile  that  danced 

On  thy  true  lip,  and  catch  the  light 
Tliine  eye  shot  forth,  the  while  it  glanced 

Thy  sense  of  joy,  summ*d  up  in  sight. 
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Oh,  no---Dot  all — a  stainless  tear 

Dimmed,  while  it  giorified,  thy  gaie. 
'Twas  the  hearths  dew  exhaling  there, 

To  radiate  and  approve  the  blaie. 
Yes,  thou  wast  eloquent  I  how  muck 

Of  meaning  burst  from  thy  footspring ! 
A  soul  was  in  thy  finger's  touch : 

And  heart  and  soul  spoke  in  that  cling. 

I  cannot  see  parental  stain 

Roll  through  thy  limbs,  thou  noble  boy — 
Thou*it  free  from  it,  as  are  the  vain, 

Birth-honoured,  of  that  base  alloy, 
The  heart's  pure  truth :  they  bathe  and  drink 

In  stagnant  ponds,  and  wash  away 
That  heritage  of  good,  then  think 

They're  dignified  on  men  to  prey. 

I  tell  thee,  boy,  thy  friend  is  one 

Like  thee — Ae  did  those  waters  taste — 
Thou  hast  not  sipped — ^he  drank ;  whereon 

He  nauseated :  for  all  the  chaste. 
Pure  stream  rejected  that,  and  rolled 

To  cheer  the  world,  illume  the  blind : — 
The  world  drew  back  : — a  dungeon-hold 

And  chains,  that  nature  vainly  bind. 

There  are,  who'd  teach  thee,  if  they  could, 

To  shiver,  shrink,  recoil,  and  creep : 
They'd  turn  to  ill  each  drop  of  good. 

And  o'er  thee  charitably  weep. 
They'd  teach  thee  of  thy  father's  shame, 

Not  tell  it : — ^bid  thee  humbly  bend 
To  them  ; — though  'tis  another  name 

They  piously  with  counsel  blend. 

Time,  chance,  life,  keep  tliee  from  their  hold  : 

God  keep  thee  from  their  charity. 
Their  warmth  yields  only  blighting  cold  : 

Their  pity  but  enslaves  the  free. 
They'd  crush  the  flowers  which  heaven  hath  lent 

To  adorn— oh !  they  become  thee  well ! 
Dumb,  beautifully  eloquent ! 

Nature's  pure-passioned  child,  farewell ! 

r.  V 
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SONGS  OF  THE  MONTHS. 

Monthly  Repository^  1834. 

Fbbbuabt. — St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Hakk  !  hark  I  it  is  there 
On  the  hedge-row  bare  ; 
It  is  there  on  the  boughs 

Of  the  leafless  tree ; 
Two  winged  lovers  responding  vows ; 

It  comes  with  a  chirp  and  a  twitter  to  roe : 
Sweet !  be  thou  mine, 
Sweet  Valentine! 
Sweet  I  I  am  thine, 
Sweet  Valentine ! 
From  each  down-mottled  throat  it  comes  dancing  to  me, 
Tis  love*s  mellow  note,  so  joyous  and  firee. 

Bright,  bright,  each  gleam 

Of  the  joyous  dream ; 
When  love-cheri^iing  spring 

Embowers  the  grove, 
They'll  revel  in  bliss  on  expanded  wing, 

^d  waft  through  the  sky  the  rich  carol  of  love. 

Sweet  I  thou  art  mine. 

Sweet  Valentine ! 

Sweet !  I  am  thine. 

Sweet  Valentine  I 
It  wiU  float  o*er  the  vale,  and  come  letting  to  me. 
With  the  flower-scented  g^e,  float  mellow  and  firee. 


April. — Teabs  and  Smilbs. 

Hbb  cheek  is  pale,  her  eyes  are  wet. 
Her  voice  in  murmorings. 

Grieves  lowly  to  the  mom  that  yet 
No  sunshine  brings. 

Why  linger  ye,  O,  laugfaing  hours  ? 

Uncurl  ye  buds,  unfiirl  ye  flowers  I 
Sad  April  Sings. 

The  paleness  fleets,  the  tears  are  dry. 

Her  voice  with  gladness  rings ; 
The  sunshine  over  earth  and  skv 
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Its  brightness  flings. 
Come,  revel  through  mj  laughing  hours 
Ye  warbling  birds,  ye  buds  and  flowers ! 
Glad  April  sings. 


Decebcbeb. 

TiiE  whispering  foliage-song  no  more 

Along  the  air  is  sweeping ; 
But,  hush ! — ^'twill  chorus  as  before — 

The  spirit-leaves  are  sleefung ; 
December's  breath  awhile  shall  be 
The  cradle  of  their  melody. 

Tho*  flowers  not  now  their  varied  hues 

In  charmed  union  mingle ; 
Yet  look — the  eye  more  richly  \'iews 

The  flow*r  in  beauty  single. 
And  old  December's  smile  shall  be 

The  perfum'd  tints'  right  blazonry. 

Tlio'  warblers  from  the  grove  are  gone, 

Here's  yet  a  joyous  fellow ; 
For  hark ! — 'tis  Robin's  song,  no  one 

Was  evtr  half  so  mellow. 
And  old  December  chirps  to  be 
So  welcom'd  by  that  minstrelsy. 

Tho'  cold  and  storm-fill'd  clouds  career. 

And  o'er  the  casements  darkle. 
They  make — turn  round,  the  hearth  is  here — 

The  blaze  more  brightly  sparkle. 
December  claps  his  hands  in  glee ; 
Most  jovial  round  the  hearth  is  he. 

Then  hail  December  !  let  the  soul. 

The  moments  dark  appearing 
Make  bright, — ^for  it  can  change  the  whole 

To  beauty  rich  and  cheering. 
Old  guest  to  thoughts  in  harmony 
December  ever  welcome  be. 
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THE  PODESTA. 


A  TRAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSONiE. 


Fbahcis  Cabara,  Podesta  Elect. 
Fblix  Yisconti,  his  Colleague. 
GiovANNo  FiBSco,  Fartizan  of  Ca- 

rara. 
Marco  Rossa,  Friend  of  ViscoDti. 
GiAHB    Lambertazzi,    Retiring 

Podesta. 
GiuLio  Balbi,  his  Friend. 
Prior  op  Milan. 
C06MO   Farikati,    exiled:    now 

disguised  in  Milan. 
Michel  Lando,  Woolcomber. 
GiusRPPE,  a  Citizen. 


1^  '\  Gonfalonieri  to  the 

p.  '  >  Cluhs  La  Motte  and 

'      J  La  Credenza. 
Andrea,  an  old  Domestic  with 

Giane. 
Pascal,  a  Servant. 

Imilda,  Wife  to  Visconti. 

Servants^  Couriers,  Guards,  Sena- 
tors, Sentinels,  Executioner, 


Scene  :  Milan  and  Neighbourhood. — ^Time  :  Thirtbenth  Centurt. 

ACT  L 


SCENE  1. — ^The  Hall  op  Justice  in  Milan. 

The  Prior  and  Senate.     Giane  wearing  the  Robe  of  Podesta,  and 

seated  in  the  Chair  of  State. 

Prior.  Tho*  AClan  loses  you,  Signior,  shell  keep  in  mind 
The  many  debts  she  owes  you :  you  will  take 
To  your  retirement  those  heart-cheering  thoughts. 
Which  say  a  people's  gratitude  is  yours. 

Giane.  It  was  my  wish.     And  if  success  have  crown*d 
My  efforts  to  see  Milan's  citizens 
And  nobles  live  in  peace,  and  factions  die — 
Not  slumber  for  a  time  to  wake  refresh'd : — 
The  thoughts  you  speak  of,  will  make  sweet 
Retirement 

Prior.  Let  the  Count  Carara  enter.  [Exit  one  to  usher  him  in. 

May  your  successor  in  the  path  you've  smoothed 
Ever  most  closely  walk. 

GiANB.  And  I  will  thank 
liim,  while  he  honours  me. 


Enter  Carara,  &c. 


Prior.  Count  Carara, 


q2 
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On  thee  the  citizens*  free  choice  has  fallen : 
And  the  collectiye  senate  cheerfully 
Confirms  the  just  election.     The  Ugh  post 
Of  Milan*8  Magistrate  in  Chief— her  Judge- 
In  one^  her  Fodesta,  is  to  thy  hands 
Committed.     May  prosperity  attend 
Thy  councils  and  thy  acts.—* 

Cab.  Suhdued  by  this 
Great  honour,  from  my  heart  I  bow  the  thanks 
With  which  it  swells-i^-belieye  me^  Lords, 

Pbiob.  *Tis  well ! 

Cae.  More :  that  unanimous  I  find  the  sage 
And  noble  here  aj^rovers  of  the  choice 

GiANB.  *Twa6  not  unanimous.-— 

Prior.  There  was  but  one 
Objecting  voice  to  thee. 

GiANB.  That  one  was  mine. 

Fbiob.  But  it  prevailed  not. 

Cab.  If  it  had 
TTwould  still  have  met  my  thanks ;  for  I  am  sure 
That  Giane*s  generous  and  most  noble  nature 
Has  ever  mine  and  Milan^s  good  to  guide 
His  thoughts  and  measures — and  should  I  e*er  ask 
IUb  motive  to  this  act,  he  frankly  will, 
I  know,  avow  it. — 

GiANE.  Here,  or  elsewhere,  Signior. 

Cab.  I  need  it  not ;  yet  thank  thee  still :  I  rest 
Content  it  was  the  Signior  Giane*s 

Prior.  This, 
Indeed,  is  nobleness  in  both,  and  gives  firm  trust 
In  Count  Carara. 

GiANB.  If  he  be  content 
I  quit  my  office  with  an  eye  that  looks 
On  embryo  time  complacently.     My  Lords, 
I  leave  you  with  my  prayers  for  long 
And  happy  days — Uius  bidding  you  adieu. 

[GiANE  takes  off  the  robe  of  office  :  comes  doi 
and  leaves  it  in  the  Podesta*8  chair. 
FareWfell,  tempestuous  authority — 
Official  toil,  farewell ! — And,  Milan,  peace 
Walk  thro*  thy  streets  unfearing.     In  thy  halls 
Let  faction  so  convolve  her  serpent  councils 
That  art  may  ne*er  untwist  them  :  let  them  in 
Perplexed  entanglement,  unravelled  rot, 
And  so  be  buried  in  forgetfulness. 
Leagued  friendship  clip  thy  people  in  one  bond 
Of  compact  guard,  for  very  lack  of  cunning 
To  plot  a  mischievous  division — so  farewell. 
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Pbios.  All  happiness  attend  thee  Signior — and  adieu  : 
To  oor  new  Fbdesta,  no  leifl. 

Cab.  To  you 
And  Sdan  I  am  bound— a  faithftil  servant. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Fiesco  and  Cababa. 

Fibs.  You  take  youl*  office  as  a  bustling  time 
Approaches — for  the  Ghibelines,  *tis  said, 
€km  raise  their  faction :  and  the  Emperor 
Is  like  to  intermeddle  with  an  envoy. 

Gab.  I  shall  be  honoured  in  receiving  him, 
And  my  short  term  of  office  in  events 
Will  not  be  barren — ^For  the  Ghibelines 
Xbey  are  too  deeply  fallen. 

Fob.  Tet  restless. 

Cab.  There  are  means'- 
I  shall  not  cavil  with  the  oocupation, 
IW I  may  mourn  the  cause  t^at  interrupts 
Tlie  city's  quiet. 

Fibs.  A  coadjutor,  Signior, 
Like  yourself,  we  cannot  hope^ — one  worthy 
Count  Carara — 

Cab.  I  pry  not  into  aught  the  Council 
Holds  concealed,  good  Signior ;  at  proper  time 
Who  'tis  they  will  acquaint  me,  formally. 

Fna.  Sir,  Wlan  is  most  happy  in  bear  choice. 
In  taking  leave  I  add  the  honor  craved 
Of  being  counted  in  your  list  of  friends. 

Cab.  Signior,  accept  my  thanks ;  a  poor  return, 
But  better*d  in  acceptance  of  your  service, 
Which  I  shall  reckon  on,  if  need  should  call — 
And  call  it  may. 

Fibs.  Command  me  as  your  own.  [Exii  FiBSca 

Cab;  Tve  one  ally  gain*d  easily  enough ; 
A  smile  and  liberal  words  for  such  a  drivel 
Are  purchase  good,  secure,  yet  even  he 
May  coigne  my  projects  up.     But  there  is  one 
Worth  a  whole  senate  house  crammM  full  of  such 
As  this  my  new  made  purchase  here,  Fiesco. 
A  smile  will  not,  but  liberal  words,  perhaps, 
liay  bind — ^not  bind  I — ^that  word  alone  would  raise 
A  barrier  *tween  myself  and  him,  which  I 
Donld  ne*er  beat  down,  nor  overleap— oh,  no ! 
Milan  and  fireedom  and  the  people's  rights^ 
MTo  foreign  mercenaries  must  be  the  themes 
To  catch  the  noble  woolcomber*s  applause- 
Be  mine,  good  Michel  Lando,  and — ^^tis  easy — 
But  I  to-day  must  wear  a  face  of  smiles.  [Eiit» 
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SCENE  2. — Stkebt  BBroms  thb  Hall  op  Justicb. 

Enter,  from  opposite  sides,  Cabajla  and  Michxl  Lahdo  :  Michbl  fifU 

his  cap  and  bows. 

Cab.  I  have  encoanter*d  many  greetings,  loud 
And  reverent  too  to-day ;  but  of  them  all 
Not  one  I  value  more  than  this  unforced 
And  silent  one  from  thee,  good  Michel  Lando. 

Mich.  'Twas  to  your  office  due,  and  there  I  gave  it. 

Cab.  More  prized  it  is  in  coming  so  from  thee  f 
And  tho*  my  wishes  for  the  public  good, 
Far,  far  outstrip  my  means,  such  means  FU  use 
As  shall  at  least  i^iprove  my  wishes  good. 

Mich.  Therein,  at  least,  the  state  will  be  your  debtor. 

Cab.  *11s  rather  for  my  fame  unfortunate 
To  come  directly  after  one  whose  wise 
And  vigorous  counsels,  were  so  aptly  tempered 
With  generous  thoughts  and  mercy,  that  he  leaves 
A  radiant  light  bdiind  him,  which  will  far 
My  emulation*s  hope  outshine. 

Mich.  Not  so,  my  lord. 
If  emulation  prompt  and  effort  strive. 

Cab.  I  fear  it — ^but  it  shall  be  seen  if  i 
Keep  him  before  me  as  my  guiding  star. 
He  was  your  friend  ? 

Mich.  Mine  and  ten  thousand  others : 
Yours  no  less,  my  lord. 

Cab.  *Twas  that  I  meant : 
Your  friend— our  friend— our's — ^the  state's,  good  Michef, 
Of  which  I  now  am  part. 

Mich.  The  head — 

Cab.  Most  true : 
The  head,  I  am.     Not  in  the  mood,  I  find — 
Another  time — farewell,  good  Michel  Lando. 

Enter  Babtoldo,  Destbo,  and  mass  of  People. 

All.  The  new  Podesta  !  live  the  Podesta ! 

Cab.  I  thank  ye,  worthy  citizens.     Few  words. 
Ere  deeds  confirm  them  words  of  truth,  were  best. 
Let  it  be  seen  in  deeds,  if  Milan's  peace. 
Security,  and  happiness — ^her  people's  rights — 
Mine  link'd  with  your's,  as  one,  be  not  my  guides 
And  counsellors — they  shall — ^so  now — farewell ! 

All.  Huzza!  [Exit  Cababa. 

Mich.  Come  shout  again,  and  clear  your  husky  throats — this  comes 
but  once  a  year,  and  so  a  holiday  it  must  be; — shout  again — 
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Dbs.  Well,  Michel,  holiday — why  not,  if  we  choose  it  should  be 
holiday — 

Mich.  Well  put,  friend  Destro— well  put,  and  rather  peppery  too. 
Bid  I  speak  angrily  ? 

Babt.  What  Michel  Lando  speak  angrily — ^no— no. 

Crr.  No — not  he. 

Dbs.  He  flouted  us — ^with  holiday — and  ^out  again — 

Mich.  Flout  ?  not  I ;— or  else  my  words  wrong'd  thoughts.  I  like 
the  shouting— our  Milan  air  is  sultry,  and  the  doctors  tell  us  *tLs  un« 
wholescnne  when  there*s  not  wind  to  bustle  it ;  now  our  shouting  stirs 
the  laxy  currents  up,  and  makes  a  breeze  to  fan  our  faces — therefore  I 
like  it. 

Babt.  Well  said,  Lando. 

Mich.  But  do  you  cheer  for  Signior  Giane  gone  ? 

De8.  Cheer  for  him? 

Babt.  He*s  not  the  Podesta  any  longer. 

Dbs.  lie  fined  the  Farinati,  and  drove  them  out  of  Milan. 

Mich.  He  would  not  let  them  sting  you. 

Babt.  Right  Michel  I 

Dbs.  What  Michel  says,  is  always  right  with  you.  Did  they  not 
promise  us — 

Crr.  They  were  Destroys  customers. 

Aix.  Ha,  ha,  hal 

Mich.  Oh,  yes,  they  promised— open-mouthed,  they  promised  ;  but 
Signior  Giane  saw  their  fangs,  and  hindered  them  from  biting — he 
oould  not  shut  their  mouths  up,  so  he  hunted  them  away.  We  should 
look  long  ere  we  find  such  a  friend  to  us — so  just,  and  wise,  and  gene- 
rous to  all,  as  Signior  Giane. 

Babt.  Live  Signior  Giand 

Dbs.  So  say  I — and  all — live  Giane !     [Shout. 

Mich.  And  though  our  new  Fodesta  spares  his  words,  may  he  in 
acts  prove  half  as  good. 

Aix.  Huzza ! 

Dbs.  If  he  prove  other,  don't  we  know  the  way  to  right  ourselves  ? 

Babt.  Ay,  by  my  saw,  I  swear ! 

Crr.  And  by  my  hammer,  I ! 

Des.  I,  by  my  spindle ! 

Mich.  A  lucky  truiity— saw,  hammer,  spindle— 

Dbs.  a  strong  one  too,  when  they  are  packed  together. 

Mich.  Well  put  again,  but  let  them  hold  together. 

B.  and  D.  They  shall— they  shall.     Huzza!     * 

Mich.  But  look— our  noise  has  waked  the  German  soldiers  from 
their  nap ;  their  captain,  too,  stretches  himself  and  yawns.  Faith,  they 
are  early  stirrers — give  them  a  rouse  and  note  their  echo  to  it 

[Micu.  retires  behind  the  people.     Enter  Captain 
Albebt  with  guards. 

All.  Huzza  I 
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Albext.  Peace !  do  not  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  city  with  your 
brawling. 

De8.  Brawling,  Sir — ^*tis  holiday,  and  we  are  keefnng  it ;  not  break- 
ing quiet,  but  with  mirth. 

All.  Huzza! 

Albert. — ^Again— disperse  yourselves — go  home— 

Babt.  Disperse  I  why  should  we  disperse  ? 

Albert.  I  am  to  command — ^not  to  be  questioned.  Is  not  your 
leader,  ^fichel  Lando,  here  ?  [Lando  steps  oat. 

Mich.  Do  you  want  him,  Captain  ? 

Albrrt.  Oh,  I  reckoned  truly.    Is  this  uproar  of  your  making  ? 

Mich.  Uproar,  Captain  ?  they  come  abroad  to  exercise  their  lungs 
and  legs,  for  their  healths*  good — *tis  holiday*s  recreation  that  they  seek. 

Albert.  Well  let  them  home,  or  they'll  find  peril  in  their  way. 

Mich.  From  your  soldiers  ?  You  and  they  are  up  betimes  to  sow 
the  peril. 

Albert.  What  mean  you,  Lando  ? 

Mich.  Good  Captain,  may  I  crave  a  quiet  word  ?  for  quietus  sake 
you'll  grant  it.  [Come  forward  apart  from  the  people. 

Albert.  Well. 

Mich.  This  is  unwary  beginning — 

Albert.  How? 

Mich.  I  say  'tis  hasty — but  youVe  learnt  who's  out  of  office — 

Albert.  Lando-*- 

MicH.  And  who's  in  ? 

Albert.  Lando,  you  have  won  respect  from  those  in  office — ^but  it 
will  not  privilege  you  in  insolence. 

Mich.  Insolence! — ^no — sir — 

Albert.  Let  your  wisdom  and  your  prudence  shew  themselves  in 
advising  your  friends  against  turbulence, 

Mich.  They  are  unarmed, — ^would  you  send  them  home  for  weapons  ? 

Albert.  Weapons? 

Mich.  Ay,  'tis  like  :  ho  I  friends !  Fll  speak  to  them.  The  Captain 
advises  prudence,  which  he  would  teach  you  with  cold  lance  heads — 
and  shew  you  wisdom  in  a  sabre's  flash.  So,  hammer,  saw,  and  spindle, 
pack  yourselves  home,  together.     Home ! 

All.  Huzza — together !  for  Michel  Lando. 

Albert.  Upon  them  soldiers. 

Mich.  Ay,  upon  them,  soldiers — ^he's  a  wisdom  teacher. 

[Mich,  walks  warily  to  the  officer,  and  wrests  Ids  sword 
from  him,  and  stands  before  the  people. 

People.  Huzza !  down  with  them — upon  them — the  Fodcsta ! 

Albert. 


c  •    y  Stand! 

Soldiers.  ) 


Enter  Caeara. 


Car.  "What  means  this  clamour,  Captain  Albert  ? 
Albert.  The  citizens  are  turbulent,  my  Lord. 
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Cab.  And  Michel  Lando  armed  ? 

Mich.  *Tis  but  a  book  I  borrowed  from  that  gentleman,  to  read. 

[Returns  the  sword. 

Car.  Call  it  not  turbulence,  good  Sir, ;  this  is  a  festive  day^let 
them  enjoy  it — and  be  not  so  hasty  in  opposing  them. 

All.  Long  live  Count  Carara ! 

Albest.  As  the  Podesta  shall  direct — withdraw — ^march ! 

[Exeunt  Albert  and  Soldiers. 

Cab.  Citizens  I  am  gpieved  this  should  have  happened ; — and  on  such 
a  day !    I  fear  it  will  be  taken  as  an  ill  omen  of  my  govenunent. 

All.  No — ^no — ^live  the  Podesta ! 

Car.  Michel,  this  becomes  thee — ^turbulence  is  not  thy  wish,  I 
know — ^tis  but  the  just  and  spirited  desire  to  check  encroachments  on 
the  people's  right — ^in  great  regard  to  which  my  generous  predecessor, 
Signior  Giane*s  good  example  I  will  make  my  study  and  my  aim. 

Mich.  And  you  will  find  the  people  grateful. 

Car.  To  which,  I  pray  thee,  note  me  closely ! — again,  farewell  I 

All.  Huzza.  [Exit  Carajia. 

De8.  Now,  Wchel,  have  we  lost  by  the  exchange  ? 

Mich.  What  brought  the  soldiers  here  so  suddenly  ? 

Bart.  But  the  noble  Podesta  sent  them  packing  soon. 

Des.  And  how  kindly  he  spoke  to  us. 

Mich.  Cats  are  quiet  when  they  would  pounce  on  mice.  And  they 
say  the  tiger*s  growl  is  never  heard  until  he  makes  his  spring.  Well — 
we  shall  see.    Ue  purs  right  musically  now. 

De8.  Oh,  hang  thee,  Michel !  do  not  spoil  our  holiday  with  gnunb- 
ling. 

Mich.  No,  no,  keep  it  as  ye  list — ^that's  merrily — and  yet  remember, 
saw,  hammer,  and  spindle  hold  together — ^pack  fast  and  firm*-and 
hold ! — and  watch  the  while ! 
,    All.  That  will  we — ^huzza !  huzza  I  [Exeunt  pec^le. 

Mich.  If  there's  not  mischief  meant,  when  he  puts  forth 
These  honey  words  to  me,  and  praises  one, 
Towards  whom,  I  know,  his  blood  is  jaundiced  through — 
He  emulate  the  generous  Giane !  No— 
The  stones  of  Milan's  streets,  as  soon  shall  fly 
And  flaunt  it  in  the  wind,  like  Gk)ssamers — 
O,  yes.    I  will  observe  thee.  Count  Carara.  [Exit 

SCENE  3. — GiANs's  House  at  Vercbluna. 

Enter  Giane. 

Giane.  Ye  smile  me  welcome,  quiet  walls — 
Flowers,  bow  your  beauteous  heads  in  gratulation. 
And,  fragrant  shrubs,  waft  ye  your  rich  perfume 
To  bid  me  joy :  and,  laughing  verdure  lift 
Your  checquering  gems  to  welcome  me  again ; — 
Young  guileless  children  sporting  round  my  home ! 
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Ye  trees,  upon  whose  clustering  branches  dance 

Ten  thousand  harps,  to  their  own  melody, 

In  whispering  chorus  joined.    Is  it  for  me 

Ye  hold  this  merriment  and  music  soft  ? 

Peace-beating  to  the  heart-composing  thoughts, 

Ye  send,  ye  graceful  waving  fields  to  those 

Who  love  to  mark  your  undulating  hosts 

Uarmonious  moving.     And,  thou,  old  stream, 

Flow  on,  flow  on  :  and  while  thy  margins  drink 

From  thy  free  fountains,  give  them  strength  to  bear 

The  peasants  toil,  and  yield  that  toil  abundance. 

Ah,  safely  bear  each  bark  that  tasks  thy  wave 

For  smooth  support,  and  there  a  Naiad  sits 

Securely  in  her  golden  chariot  gliding.  [Enter  Baiai — stands 

Ye  solenm  mountains,  solenm,  but  not  stem :  listening. 

Not  stem ;  sublimely  calm,  are  ye  and  speak 

Benevolence  in  venerable  age. 

Old  white  hair*d  men,  gone  to  eternity. 

Who  still  look  back  with  love  upon  theur  brows 

For  all  the  generations  past  and  all 

The  generations  yet  to  rise. 

So  look  you  down  on  me ! 

Thou  heard*st  me  Balbi  ? 

Balbi.  I  did,  and  would  not  speak  my  feeble  welcome 
Till  theirs,  more  eloquent,  were  given. 

GiANE.  Thou  heard'st  and  did*st  not  smile,  nor  call  it  folly, 
Weakness  or  rhapsody,  or  by  a  word 
Which  quits  the  vacant  spirit  of  the  toil 
At  once  of  thinking — suits  the  mammering  dunce 
With  an  apt  phrase  for  all  which  is  to  him 
A  volume  sealed,  yet  oft  containing  gems 
Bicher  than  ought  in  Persia's  diadem. 
Though  all  to  him  were  dross  :  to  him  such  speech 
As  this  were  madness.     All  the  light  which  he 
Within  his  thumb-and-finger  span  of  light, 
Can  compass  not,  is  darkness.    Not  so  thou  : 
Balbi,  Fm  here  again  with  friends  unstained 
By  what  such  fools  call  wisdom. 

Balbi.  Cynical 
I  know  you  are  not,  but  a  stain  like  this 
Twangs  with  such  resonance  :  the  chord  that's  touch'd 
I  know  is  other. 

Glane.  Balbi,  I  am  pleased 
At  'scaping  bondage :  this  it  is  which  strikes 
The  chords  :  to  me  they  sound  like  melody — 
If  harsh  in  others  ears  they'd  seem,  in  thine 
They  find  an  echo. 

Balbi.  Think  you  so,  Giane  ? 
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GiANB.  I  know  SO,  Balbi.    AVell,  Carara,  now 
Is  paramount.    It  was  my  latest  wish 
To  leave  no  sting  behind  me  :  but  I  fear 
There  will  be  rankling  still.     My  negative 
Of  voice  may  move  Carara's  spleen. 

Balbi.  So  far  from  moving  spleen,  it  won  his  praise : 
Nothing  has  gained  affection  to  his  side 
Like  those  warm  comments  he  bestows  on  you. 

GiANE.  Warm  are  they  ? 

Balbi.  Nay,  most  liberal,  laudatory — 

GiANE.  The  less  they  please  me — I  am  sorry  for  it 

Balbi.  Sorry? 

GiANE.  Yes ;  not  grateful,  I  desire 
Mine  ease^-or  indolence,  perhaps  it  is, 
To  hit  the  truth — ^my  year  of  office  over, 
And  this  your  news  disturbs  it,  Balbi. 

Balbi.  How? 

GiANE.  Caution  and  vigilance  'gainst  man  I  hate. 
And  much  less  like  the  cause  which  makes  their  need  ; 
Prudence  is  irksome  to  me — ^but  for  what  ? 
^Tb  hidden  yet — I  cannot  trace  the  cause — 
To  whom  and  in  whose  hearing  was  it  spoken  ? 

Balbi.  To  Angelo,  Farodi — to  Fiesco. 

GiANE.  It  is  not  there — ^no,  not  directly  there — 
They're  link^  in  it,  perhaps,  remotely. — 

Balbi.  And  rumour  echoes  it  and  lauds  him  too. 

GiANE.  It  does  ?     Balbi,  thou  know'st  I  do  not  make 
A  strength  of  my  suspicion — ^yet  when  men 
Of  power  and  office,  in  whose  temperament 
A  staid  habitual,  practiced  coldness  lives. 
Break  out  in  warmth,  and  pour  a  torrent  forth 
Of  lauding  admiration's  words,  towards  one 
Who  stood  opposed  to  them  in  power,  be  sure 
Those  words  have  different  sources  far  than  pure 
And  generous  thoughts.     Altho'  the  surface  teems 
With  bright  and  dashing  clearness,  in  the  depth 
There's  darkness  and  there's  foulness.     I  again 
Bid  thee  of  this  be  sure.     The  sun's  bright  face 
Is  often  hid  by  clouds,  but  that  be  shines 
Is  not  more  true  than  this. 

Balbi.  But  that  Fve  seen 
And  felt — bow  deeply  felt,  how  opposite 
Your  nature  is  to  harshness,  I  should  call 
These  thoughts  a  misanthrope's. 

GiANE.  And  I  should  smile : 
^Tis  not  misanthropy  that  mutters  now 
Sufferings  will  teach  observance  :  I  have  look'd 
With  their  keen  eyes  upon  the  world  :  and,  Balbi, 

u2 
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Pve  found  much  more  in  it  to  love  than  hate. 
I  am  no  misanthrope.     Thou  smilest :  is  it 
In  acquiescence  or  in  doubt,  my  friend  P 

Balbi.  Can  you  doubt  which  ?     What  said  you  to  CararOy 
When  he  ask'd  your  motives  of  objection  to  him  ? 

GiANE.  I  said  I  fear'd  he'd  be  too  rigorous 
When  law  might  urge,  and  justice  call  him  on, 
And  give  a  heedless  ear  when  mercy's  voice, 
Or  pity's  pleaded. 

Balbi.  How  received  he  this  ? 
Twas  somewhat  strong  in  candour,  was  it  not  ? 

GiANE.  If  in  his  office  he  will  prove  Tve  erred, 
ril  thank  him  truly — ^he'U  forgive  me  too. 

Balbi.  How  at  the  moment  heard  he  this,  Giane  f 

GiANE.  Why,  with  his  usual,  nothing  meaning,  smile. 
And  "  thank'd  me  for  my  candour — ^it  was  what 
He  had  expected,  knowing  my  free  nature," 
He  said,  "  that  it  was  worthy  me,"  and  thank'd 
Me  o'er  again  with  that  dead  smile. 

Balbi.  And  showed 
He  not  the  gentle  sense  of  courtesy. 
So  to  reserve  the  praises  that  he  felt. 
And  not  to  speak  them  in  your  presence,  Giane, 
Yet  liberally  to  bestow  them  in  your  absence  ? 

Giane.  An  honest  man — one  whom  the  world  calls  fooJ— 
If  it  were  felt,  had  shown  it  instant,  flushing 
Upon  his  cheek,  and  glistening  in  his  eye ; 
Then  after  acts^  not  words,  hod  been  the  seals 
Upon  that  bond  his  heart  had  written  down. 

Balbi.  I  grant  you — in  some  men  it  is  so. 
But  all  are  not  alike,  a  different  blood 
Had  tardlier  felt  the  action  of  the  fire. 

Giane. — All  honest  men,  my  Balbi — let  me  show, 
My  honest  man  to  thee,  then  judge,  and  speak. 
Is't  he  that  pays  a  bond  ere  'be  coerced. 
Or  deals  full  measure  to  escape  "  a  cheat," 
Or  keeps  his  punctual  time,  lest  he  be  questioned 
In  his  next  promise  made  P 
Is't  he  that  fights  because  he  fears  a  stain. 
Or  puts  on  courage  to  be  counted  brave  ? 
Who  aye  in  all  goes  rightly — ^not  because 
Tis  right  that  bids  him,  but  that  he  may  not  be 
Detected  going  wrong  ? — is  just  in  fear  of  law  ? 
Is  faithful  to  his  friend  lest  he  desert  him  P 
Is  continent  lest  scandal  soil  his  name  P 
Is't  he  who  puts  on  mourning  by  prescription, 
Or  weeps  for  it's  expected  he  should  weep  ? 
Not  one  of  these, — nor  is  it  he  that  prays 
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Lest  he  be  thought  ungodly.     And  yet  these 
Together  summ*d,  make  up  a  total  Honest. 

Baiai^  So  sums  the  world,  Giane. 

GiANs.  Rights  most  right. 
Such  is  the  world*s  arittmietic.     Well  studied  too ! 
And  such  is  not  my  honest  man. 
*Tis  he  who  does  all  these  because  upborne 
By  the  strong  currents  of  a  stainless  fountain, 
A  heart  in  love  with  mercy,  when  he  sees 
Her  hand  softening  the  stem  and  frigid  brow 
Of  justice :  seeing,  loves  her  for  herself; — 
Not  that  he  hears  her  beauty  prated  of  : 
He  is  for  me  who  has  a  mind  that  dares 
To  laugh  at  smiles  which  others  deal  in  scoff. 
When  he  steps  out  of  custom's  path,  to  do 
That  strong  love's  bidding— -stubbornly  goes  on ; 
While  they  sneer  out  their  pity  of  his  folly ; 
Ne'er  contradicts  his  heart  with  voice  or  eye, 
Nor  smiles  a  "  yes,"  but  thinks  a  jeering  "  no," 

Balbi.  A  phoenix  dreamt  of  oft,  but  never  seen, 

GiANE.  There  are  such  men,  or  thou  hadst  never  heard 
This  blazon  of  them,  Balbi,  nor  had  I 
E'er  known  thee  else ;  one  more,  that  I  can  name, 
m  add — 'tis  Michel  Lando,  the  woolcomber. 

Baxbi.  a  noble  fellow,  that. 

GiANs.  But  of  Carara,  mark. 
When  joy  has  mounted  highest  and  the  hearts 
Of  all  around,  were  rich  in  rapture,  he. 
Though  mingled  equally  and  equally  concem'd 
With  what  had  caused  the  joy,  has  stood  aloof, 
Listless — ^in  nothings  busied.     This  they  saw 
As  dignity  and  yielded.     Merriment, 
Which  pealed  in  his  companions'  chorus  laugh. 
Has  waved  a  smile,  scarce  seen,  upon  his  lip. 
Not  that  he  felt  it  less  ;  for  he  felt  nothing ; 
Save  'twas  contempt  of  them ;  and  he  smil'd  at  them. 
This  they  revered,  and  thought  it  dignity. 

Baiai.  Severe  on  him  and  them,  Giane. 

GiANE.  Lideed  ? 
Tn  tales  of  woe,  whose  sole,  sad  merit  was 
Their  last  and  worst — ^their  truth — a  chain  of  griefs 
Each  link  of  which  was  forged  by  wrongs  and  outrage, 
When  others'  eyes,  attendant,  dimm'd  were  seen. 
With  pity,  and  their  cheeks  were  flushed  with  strong. 
And  honest  indignation  ;  he,  in  vacant  g^aze, 
Wonder'd  what  moved  them ;  though  he  heard  it  all — 
And  grief  or  anger,  had  as  just  a  claim 
On  him  as  them  for  sympathy  :  then  he 
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Disguised  his  mocks  in  words  so  bland  and  courti  j ; 

They  dropped  like  icicles  on  every  heart. 

And  all — self  taxed,  and  self  rebuked^ — abashed — 

For  having  shown  such  weakness,  such  poor  folly, 

Forget  the  cause,  and  emulated  him  ; 

So  much  they  prized  his  manly  dignity. 

Balbi.  And  yet  this  watchfulness  of  yours,  my  friend, 
Argues  a  caution  springing  from  dislike. 

GiANE.  'Tb  forced  upon  me,  Balbi,  be  assur*d 
I  seek  it  not.     IVe  said  that  sufferers  have 
A  keen  perception,  and  a  prescient  eye : — 
They  ofttimes  see  the  end — the  vista's  close ; 
Though  not  the  sinuosities  that  lead. 

Balbi.  I  trust  your  eye  deceives  you  here,  Giane. 

GiANE.  My  wrong  is  in  the  distant  point :  but  how 
He  mean  to  reach  it — or  for  what  he  seek — 
I  cannot  see — but  it  will  flash  upon  me. 
Remember,  Balbi,  I  have  prophecied. 

Balbi.  Most  falsely,  my  dear  friend,  I  fervent,  hope ! 


SCENE  4.— At  Caraba's  House. 


[Exeunt. 


Enter  Carara,  followed  by  Servant. 

Car.  Came  he  alone  ? 

Servant.  He  did,  my  lord. 

Car.  Conduct 
Him  here.— [Exit  Servant.] — There  is  security,  if  none 
Suspect  him.  [Enter  Servant  :  ushering  in  Farinati, 

habited  as  a  Priest.     Exit  Servant. 
Welcome,  friend,  priest,  Farinati. 
Hast  thou  been  scanned  by  any  of  our  friends — 
Our  friends  who  drove  thee  hence  ? 

Far.  Better  than  that, 
I  have  been  scanned  and  reverential  lx>ws 
Accosted  me  from  Giane  and  from  Balbi— ^ 

Car.  Fra  master  here  awhile. 

Far.  *Twas  managed  well. 

Car.  Less  skill  for  that  was  needed  than  to  win 
My  colleague,  sir,  in  office  :  and  'tis  won. 

Far.  Who  is  he,  Francis  ? 

Car.  Giane's  dearest  friend. 

Far.  His  friend  ? 

Car.  His  dearest,  said  I  ?  ay,  except 
Myself 

Far.  Now  thou  unravellest. 

Car.  A  friend  !  oh,  such  an  one,  the  devil  s  face. 

##•#'« 
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ACT  n. 


SCENE  1.— At  Varcellika. 
GiANE  and  Balbi.     Giane  sitting  down. 

Balbi.  Oh,  Giane,  this  is  weakness.     That  a  dream , 
For  such  it  is,  should  plunge  thee  into  gloom. 
IVe  noted  thee  in  silence  oft,  but  saw 
A  pleasing  self  communing  keeping  up 
A  wordless  interchange  of  thoughts  the  while. 
But  this,  come,  Giane,  shake  it  off,  and  do  not  wrong 
Thy  reason*s  judgment,  and  thy  spirit's  strength. 

Giane.  If  I  could  see  him  clearly  through — 

Balbi.  Thou*d*st  meet 
Him  gallantly : — have  I  not  known  thee,  friend, 
A  centre  point  towards  which  all  perils  shot 
Their  threatenings  and  their  blows ;  and  thou  hast  stood 
In  stem  determination,  braving  all 
And  battling  through  the  host. 

Giane.  Be*t  so,  be't  so ! 
It  is  the  doubt — ^the  clouds  which  hang  before 
The  solid  truth,  that  fill  the  mind  with  dread. 
Shew  me  the  peril  all — the  danger  full. — 
Set  its  black  presence  out— distinctly  forth — 
I  shall  endure  the  shock  of  its  encounter. 
And  battle  with  it,  Balbi,  though  ribb*d  Death 
Stand,  palpable,  directing  every  blow. 
But  mystery,  which  copals  the  stoutest  mind — 

Enter  Pascal. 

Pas.  The  Count  Carara,  the  new  Podesta, 
Wishes  to  see  you. 

Giane.  Ah !  so  near !     Give  him 
Attendance,  with  your  fellows,  hither,  friend.  [Exit  Pascal. 

Is  it  so  near  ?     Now,  Balbi,  we  shall  be 
Illumined :  mark ! 

Balbi.  His  business 
May  require  my  absence. 

Giane.  I  think  not  so. 
The  state  is  not  his  usherer  here. 

Balbi.  What  else  ? 

Giane.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  coming : — Balbi,  knowest  tliou  not 
That  Milan's  ever  jealous  laws,  prescribe 
The  City's  limits  to  their  imprisoned  rulers  ? 
And  that,  by  stretch  of  kindness,  I'm  permitted, 
Though  no  longer  one,  to  dwell  outside  the  walls  ? 
How  then,  has  obtained  such  privilege ! 
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Liberal  and  sudden,  somewhat — 
Balbi.  lie  is  here. 

Enter  Cabara,  ushered  by  several  Attendants.     lie  bows  but  do«»  not 

speak  to  Balbi. 

GiANE.  In  health,  my  Lord,  I  trust  ? 

Cab.  Thanks,  worthy  Sir — 
And  for  your  own  my  wish  is  fully  answered, 
Thus  looking  on  your  quiet  here, 
Released  from  cares.     I  now  can  understand 
"Why  you  so  love  this  spot — enchanting !  even  I, 
No  poet,  my  dear  Lord,  can  feel  its  charm. 

GiANE.  So  would  it  not  diminish  in  ray  eyes 
Its  beauty  or  its  value.     I  should  love  it  more 
For  such  an  influence. 

Car.  I  well  may  be 
Forgiven,  Signior,  if  I,  honoured  in  my  office. 
In  following  one,  who  left  such  bright  example, 
Feel  more  than  common  pride,  and  yet,  methinks, 
Were  such  temptation  held  to  me  as  this 
I  could  almost  forego  the  honour  I  have  reached. 

GiANE.  And  you  would  teach  me  better  still,  to  know 
How  much  I  ought  to  prize  it. — Is*t  the  State's 
Or  private  friendship's  bidding,  pays  me  this 
Honouring  visit  ? 

Cab.  Both,  my  dear  Lord,  have  urged. 
Although  the  latter  takes  the  preference  here. 

[GiANE  looks  towards  Balbi,  who  bows  and  goes  off.     He  then  places 
a  seat  for  Carara  and  remains  standing  himself.] 

Car.  Thus  then,  [rises]  nay,  my  dear  Lord,  or  I,  perforce 
Refrain.     [Giane  sits.]     To-day,  at  noon,  the  investiture 
Of  my  new  coadjutor  and  myself 
In  honouring  office,  is  determined  on — 
And  seeking  to  give  lustre  to  the  hour. 
The  Council,  in  the  reverence  and  respect 
Which  your  so  noble  care  and  government. 
New-quitted,  lays  on  them, — a  grateful  burthen, — 
Have  made  selection  of  yourself  to  grace 
In  chief  the  ceremony. 

Giane.  They  shall  command 
Me  ever,  and  that  friendship  too  obtains 
My  thanks,  my  Lord,  which  bears  to  me  their  will 
By  such  a  messenger. 

Car.  Yet,  to  be  frank, 
There  mingles  in  it  something  which  partake?) 
Of  selfisaness. 

Giane.  How  so,  my  Lord  ? 

Car.  The  land's  of  ISIilan  in  [>ermitting  me 
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To  leave  the  city,  as  an  act  of  gprace 
Relaxed  on  my  entreaty  to  be  made 
The  happy  bearer  of  the  news,  by  which. 
In  pleasuring  you,  I  gain  unto  myself 
A  higher  pleasure  still. 

GiANE.  My  creditor  the  more — 
My  lord — I  may  repay  a  little 
Of  my  debt,  in  wishing  to  your  colleague 
With  yourself,  such  union  as  the  state  of  Milan 
And  her  citizens  shall  long  retain 
A  grateful  memory  of — 

Cab.  I  of  myself 
May  question — ^not  in  will — but  power — 
Tet  of  my  colleague  I  can  nothing  doubt. 

GiANE.  Of  good  repute  is  he  ? 

Cab.  Most  honorable 
Is  his  giving  out,  Fm  proud  to  say. 
Taught  by  long  suffering  in  his  youth,  I  hear. 
Wisdom  and  prudence  joined  to  courage  in  him. 
Make  up  a  golden  fame. 

GiANE.  buffering  oft  teaches  many  ; — teaches  well, 
And  yet  Pm  sorry  for  the  man  who  gains 
Ilis  love  from  such  a  tutor :  he  you  say 
Has  suffered  ? 

Cab.  Deeply  and  long — 
So  rumour  speaks, — 
She's  my  instructor. 

GiANB.  He  were  worth  knowing. 

Cab.  *Tis  Count  Visconti. 

GiANs.  Ay?     ♦     ♦     ♦     * 

Cab.  Now  of  Cremona.  [Rise  here. 

GiAifE.  Peace,  thou  art  fled !     * 

Cab.  Milan  in  him  may  justly  hope,  for  he, 
Signior,  comes  purified  like  gold  from  fire. 

GiANE.  You  know  him,  then,  my  lord  ? 

Cab.  But  frt>m  report. 

GiANE.  He  deeply  suffer*d,  say  you  ?     Did  you  not  ? 
In  what,  I  pray  you,  if  report  has  told 
So  much  ? 

Cab.  In  keen  remorse  for  follies— call  them  crimes 
If  rig^d  morals  weigh  them  :  some  dark  tale 
So  closely  hidden — ^it  was  never  heard  : 
But  all  is  healed. 

GiAifE.  You  know  him  not  ? 

Cab.  I  never  saw  him — and  I  know  no  more 
Than  fame  has  told,  and  she  approves  him  highly. 

GiANB.  Well— and,  yes— I—     *     ♦     «     ♦ 
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Cab.  Remember,  Sir, 
Milan  ig  all  expectant  of  the  hour — 
Signior,  adieu — I  leave  you  to  enjoy 
These  peaceful  charms,  and  all  to-morrow*s  honours.       [Exit  Caiabj 

GiANE.  Solus. 

GiANE.  The  darkness  of  my  days  comes  back  upon  me, 
And  he  it  is,  that  brings  it ! 
Now  of  Cremona  ?     Ua !  Carara,  ha ! 
That  slipt.     I  heed  not  his  denying  it. 
The  truth  was  in  his  tone,  and  gave  his  words 
The  lie — ^*tis  plain !  clear  I  clear !  he  knows  him  well ! 
Of  me,  how  much  ?  enough  at  least  to  move 
His  pantless  blood  with  joy — ^the  only  joy 
He  ever  knows.     Whence  learnt  ?  how  taught  ?  but  why 
Ask  this  ?  he  something  knows — a  sum  of  knowledge 
That  for  me!     *♦•*•*♦ 
Sufferings — remorse !     Did  not  Carara  say 
He  had  suffered  long  and  deeply  ?  and — remorse  ? 
If  that  be  true — oh,  back,  Visconti,  back  ! 
And  1*11  forgive  thee. 

Enter  Balbi. 

Balbi.  Giane,  no  ill  news  ? 

GiANE.  *Tis  moving  hither,  Balbi :  it  is  come. 

Balbi.  How  ?  whence  ?  inform  me. 

Giane.  I,  yes  I  must  go 
To  meet  with  smiles  and  words  of  honoring  welcome 
One  who — the  only  one  whose  name  and  acts 
Have  ever  struck  my  heart  with  hate  and  horror, 
That  cannot  die  ;  though  they  for  years  have  slept ! 

Balbi.  Giane — friend !  now  thou  amazest  me  ! 

Giane.  He,  he  has  roused  them  from  their  bed,  and  now— 

Balbi.  Why  this  so  sudden  and  so  harsh  a  wrench 
Upon  thy  generous  nature?     Has  Carara 

Giane.  It  is  not  him  I  mean — ^he  has  but  been 
The  watch,  malignant  g^ing  while  they  slept 
Noting  the  fittest  time  to  rouse  them  up. 
Yet  said  he  knew  him  not  but  by  report. 
I  saw  the  black  smile  dancing  on  his  lip 
The  irrepressible  blot  from  those  foul  thoughts 
On  which  he  gloated.     He  was  courteous  too. 

Balbi.  If  not  Carara  who  is't  thou  cans*t  mean  ? 

Giane.  Visconti — 

Balbi.  Visconti? 

Giane.  Ay,  ay,  he  comes  to  Milan  as  the  colleague 
Of  Carara. 
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Balbi.  He?  can  he— impossible  1— -can  he  have  injured  thee  f 

GiANB.  I  remember  none 
On  the  broad  earth  besides  that  has,  none :  none. 

Balbi.  *Tis  strange !  and  thou  hast  never  whispered  it — 

GiANB.  Even  to  ^ee. — 'Twas  that  I  would  not  touch  thee 
With  the  rooted  pangs  I  felt.     No— nor  now 
Beyond  this  one  assurance,  take  it  then — 
And  with  it  know  I  stand  untouched  with  crime — 
By  others  crimes  most  darkly  and  most  deeply — 
My  fault  was  rashness— confidence — ^in  trust — 
An  utter  want  of  caution  and  suspicion — 
Man  ne*er  inflicted  agonies  on  man 
Like  those  Fve  suffered  from  Visconti*s  heart! 
Enough ! 

Balbi.  Enough,  indeed ! 

GiANE.  And  this  Carara 
Prated  of  his  sufferings ! 

Balbi.  In  that,  at  least. 
He  ventured  on  the  truth. 

GiANE.  Ha !  dost  thou  know  so  ? 

Balbi.  Yes,  from  such  a  sourc* 
As  will  not  g^ve  me  leave  for  questioning: — 
For  *twas  my  brother,  Giorgio. 

GiANE.  Suffered! 

Balbi.  Even  to  the  verge  of  death,  he  said. 
With  sudden  woes  and  pangs  of  thought. 
And  I  remember  me  the  story  ran 
Of  wrongs  he*d  done  to  some  too  trusting  friend  ; 
Could  it  be  thee  ?  who  perished  or  was  lost, 
Reckless  of  all  *twas  said,  but  grief. 

Giakb.  lean 
Forgive  him  then — and  is  there  manhood  less 
In  this  than  in  revenge  ? 

Balbi.  No,  Giane,  no. 

GiANE.  If  he  is  schooFd  as  I  have  been,  I  will 
Foi^get  the  book  from  which  he  lessoned  me. 
Balbi,  Fm  calm  again :  and  misery 
Has  smote  him,  then  I  severely  too — ^well — well  I 
Be  it  so, — my  arm  directed  not  the  blow. 
*Twas  retribution  from  the  unseen  hand 
Of  destiny — ^yet  I  rejoice  not  in  it — 
Nor  grieve  I — he  henceforth  shall  be  in  all 
To  me,  as  one  that  is  not.     I  shall  quit 
The  office  coldly.    He  knows  not  I  live ; 
And  cannot  know  my  person. 

Balbi.  Giane,  there 
I  may  read  thee  a  lesson.    Those  who  have  injured, 
Like  those  who  hate,  have  long  remembering  eyes. 

I  2 
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GiAKB.  And  those  who  love  have  keener,  Balbi ; 
My  good  old  friend  Andrea,  tho*  three  years 
Were  all  that  ever  had  divided  us — 
And  he  made  for  me  little  p^)er  ships 
And  boats,  and  held  me  in  his  arms,  as  v^e 
Together  watched  them  sailing  on  that  sea 
Our  garden  pond :  even  he  did  not  know  me. 

Balbi.  Then  thou  art  changed  indeed,  if  one  so  true 
And  so  devoted  to  thee,  could  have  looked 
Unrecognising  on  thee. 

GiANE.  And  eight  years  since, 
Have  toiled,  with  ceaseless  and  unwearied  hand, 
To  scrawl  disguises  deeper  in  my  face — 
Yes,  I  am  changed — 

Balbi.  But  if  thou'rt  right  in  deeming 
Carara*s  malice  stirs  in  this,  he'll  find 
A  way  to  make  ye  recognise  each  other. 

GiANE.  His  plot  is  first  disruption  of  my  quiet ; — 
To  wake  my  fury.    Balbi,  he'll  be  foiled.  [Ezeun 

SCENE  2. — Outside  the  Wauls  op  Milan. 

Enter  Visconti  and  Imilda,  with  Attendants. 

Vis.  These  walls  are  barriers,  love,  that  frown  thee  hence 
Soon  as  they  give  me  entrance  :  that  way,  thou, 
And  this,  I  turn,  my  sweet  Imilda ;  'tis 
My  first  essay  at  parting  from  thee  since 
My  gladden'd  heart  won  thee,  its  chiefest  treasure. 

Imul.  Ah,  those  walls !  their  rigid  laws  seem  written 
Upon  their  stones  :  and  they'll  enclose  my  Felix 
A  whole  year  from  my  sight ! 

Vis.  'Twill  soon  fly  o'er. 
Think  only  that  it  flies  :  and  that  the  day 
"Which  joins  our  hands  again,  dear  love,  is  but 
To-morrow  distant. 

Imil.  Think  so  ? — Yes,  I  will. 
Nor  let  those  prating  thoughts  be  heard,  which  speak 
Of  toils  and  troublous  duties  intricate. 
How  factions  may  arbe  to  vex  the  course 
Of  office  with  thee  ;  throwing  on  thy  path 
Obstructions— dangers — 

Vis.  No — no  dangers,  sweet. 
Be  confident  of  that ;  my  partner  is 
A  gallant  one  and  noble — wise  as  brave. 
All  join  in  saying ;  and  the  gendrous  man 
Whom  he  succeeds,  has  left  so  smooth  a  way. 
That  we  shall  travel  pleasantly  together. 

Imil.  I  will  not  grieve,  dear  Felix.     I  ehall  see 
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And  hear  thee  every  day,  thou  knowest ;  thy  words 
Will  speak  into  my  eyes^-oh,  that  fond  skill 
Which  first  invented  letters  !     I  shall  see 
Thee  speaking,  smiling,  Felix,  as  the  paper, 
Despatch*d  by  thee,  kisses  my  hand  with  joy. — 
Vis.  And  so  thou  shalt.— 

Enter  Rossa  and  a  Courier  with  a  packet. 

Now,  Rossa,  what*s  thy  news  ? 

Rossa.  Here  is  its  bearer. 

Vis.  From  Milan,  is  it  P  [Taking  the  packet  and  reading  it. 

Courier.  From  the  Council,  Sir. 

Vi8.  Fm  theirs  on  all.  [to  Courier.]  Well,  sweet  one,  [to  Imilda.] 
here's  my  doom. 
Each  word  a  golden  one — ^it  speaks  of  honour — 
And  thou  must  prize  it,  for  it  calls  to  me. 

Imil.  Oh,  yes,  Visconti ;  yet,  methinks,  enough 
Of  that,  thou'st  eam'd  already. 

Vis.  And,  say'st  thou. 
Must  not  wish  for  more  ? 

Imil.  Nay ;  be  it  thy  wish 
To  add  to  it  that  wish  is  mine.     The  store 
Was  rich  indeed,  without  addition,  Felix. 

R088A.  Fve  tax'd  him.  Lady,  for  the  carelessness  * 

Of  heart  with  which  he  quits  his  pleasant  home ; 
But  his  ambition  answers  me. 

Imil.  Signior, 
I  thank  thee — ^*tb  not  so ;  no,  no,  he  wears 
In  that,  Fm  sure,  a  visor,  deeming  me 
Too  much  a  woman  to  behold  his  face 
Betokening  sadness — 

Vis.  Ah,  thy  only  strength, 
I  know,  is  tenderness. 

R068A.  Too  much  of  woman — 
Yes ;  but  too  little  of  the  wife,  I  deem  ; 
A  faithful  one,  who  would  not,  when  she  saw 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  on  her  husband's  brow 
Bid  them  break  forth  and  rain,  but  rather  smile 
Her  sunlight  there,  until  they  clear  away. 
And  he  throw  back  to  her  the  light  she  sends. 
To  this  he  will  not  trust  thee.  Madam. — 

Imil.  Signior,  he  will,  and  he  would  smile  for  ever 
If  he  beheld  reflected  smiles  in  me ; 
Felix,  thou  would'st,  I  know. 

V18.  My  dear  one ! 

R088A.  Madam,  you  will  dissolve  the  mirror  (luite 
If  thus  you  talk. 
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Imii^  Then  I  must  chide,' 
And  bid  him  not  delay. 

RossA.  So  raise  a  frown  instead* 
Vis.  This  niinute  calls  me  hence,  Imilda. 
Imil.  No? 
Not  so  suddenly ;  but  I  am  counselled,  Signior ;         [to  Boma.} 
I  am  content  it  should  be  so,  dear  Felix. 

Vis.  I  read  not  so  in  that  sweet  volume  there. 
Thou  need*st  my  visor  now,  Imilda. 
Imil.  Forgive  me  for  it 
Vis.  Forgive  thee,  love  ? — ^ay. 
Friend  Rossa — with  this  officer,  announce 
My  waiting  readiness. 

[RoesA  to  Imil.]  Oh,  fear  him  not, 
Dear  Lady,  while  Fve  voice,  his  hours  Arom  toil 
Shall  not  be  solitary — he  shall  hear 
My  noisy  talk  above  his  whispering  thoughts ; 
ril  frighten  moping  melancholy  from  him. 

Imil.  Signior,  accept  that  charge  from  me,  *tis  one 
Of  weight. 
RoesA.  Dear  Lady,  safely  trust  me  with*t 

[Exeunt  RossA  and  Coubibb. 
Vis.  What  charge  for  me,  Imilda  ?     I  shall  keep  it, 
Where  lock'd  and  guarded  now  thy  image  is  : 
A  charge  for  me  P 
Imil.  Thyself. 
Vis.  What,  nothing  more  ? 
Imil.  All — all. 

Vis.  Nay ;  I  shall  need  the  visor  thus. 
Imil.  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  a  charge,  and  thou  wilt  smile, 
In  truth,  to  hear  it.     That  old  man,  of  whom 
We  spoke,  who  now  abides  in  Milan,  he 
Wlio  was  the  faithful  servant  o(  my  brother — 
Thou  know'st  what  'tis  I  mean  :  my  poor  dear  ])rothcr ! 

Vis.  He  shall  be  sought :  and  I  will  question  him. 
Most  truly,  closely — ^though  I  know— or  fear 
So  strongly,  that  it  reaches  knowledge. 

Imil.  Felix, 
I  cannot  think  him  dead.     I  cannot,  in  my  dreams 
I  see  him  still — and  hear  his  voice  so  oft. 
In  those  light-sporting  tones,  in  which  he  talk*d 
To  his  dear  little  sister,  his  Imilda. 
Felix,  he  loved  me  as  no  brother  ever 
Before  had  loved  a  sbter.     I  was  then 
Too  young  to  feel  it  all ;  but  I  have  heard 
Prom  others  more  than  childish  years  could  teach  me- 
Oh,  Felix,  do,  dear  love,  seek  that  old  man. 
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Vis.  Oh,  doubt  me  not,  Imilda.     I  have  cause 
As  dear  as  thine  thou  know*st,  would  hail  the  hour 
I  found  thy  brother,  as  a  longed  for  source 
Of  joj  unutterable,  that  I  might  speak 
Hioee  things  which  would  assure  him  of  my  truth 
And  with  forgiveness  win  his  friendship  back. 

Enter  Fiesco,  Officer  and  Guards,  &c. 

Fibs.  Milan  expects  the  Count  Visconti. 
Vis.  Sweet, 
Fare-thee-well — dear  love ! 
Imil.  My  Felix,  husband ! 

[Exeunt :  Imilda  one  side  with  her  attendants, 
Visconti,  &c.  to  the  City.] 

SCENE  3. — ^A  Street  befobe  the  Hall  of  Justice. 
Babtoldo,  Destbo,  and  Guiseppe. 

Bar.  WVL\  he  prove  true  to  us  as  Giane  was  ? 

Dbs.  Why  not  ? — thou  heardst,  Bartoldo,  what  kind  words 
He  used  in  speaking  to  us. 

Bab.  Cats  are  quiet 
When  they  would  pounce  on  mice — but  what  says  Mchel  ? 
Guiseppe,  thou  sawst  him,  what  says  Lando  ? 
•    Guis.  He 

Gives  but  a  hem !  at  it,  and  says,  "  well,  we 
Shall  see.*"— 

Dbs.  *T1s  holiday  at  least — ^let*s  in 
And  find  good  places. 

Bab.  Stay ! — give  place  awhile 
mi  these  have  chosen — here  they  come — ^huzza ! 

Enter  Pbiob,  Senators,  &c.  Fiesco  last. 

• 

Pbiob.  All  happiness  to  Milan*s  citizens. 

Bab.  &c.  Thanks  to  our  Prior. 

Bab.  And  there*s  the  worthy  Fiesco. — 
All  wisdom  down  to  his  toes — the  strut  ors  legs 
Lifts  Milan^s  fate  with  it. 

Guis.  Well,  let  us  in. 

Enter  Giake — walking  between  Cabara  and  Visconti. — Balbi  and 
Michel  Lanbo  in  the  train  of  Citizens. — The  three  pause  at  the 
entrance ;  Balbi  down  at  one  comer  of  the  Stage  thoughtful  and 
observant ;  Michel  Lando  at  the  other  comer  of  the  stage. 

Cab.  Out  of  this  honor,  I  do  hope,  will  spring 
A  triple  friendship,  to  this  noble  stem 
Two  worthy  branches  growing. 

Vis.  *Tis  a  happines.«<. 
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At  which  I  proudly  aim,  to  be 
Envalued  by  this  noble  gentleman. 

GiANE.  Know  you  me,  Count  Visconti  ? 

Car.  [Aside.]  I  hope  not. 

Vis.  I  do,  indeed,  Signior. 

GiANE.  AVell  pass  along. 

[They  go  in.     Balbi,  musing,  slowly  advances  towards  the  entranoe 
of  itie  Hall. — Michel  L aiido  calls  to  him,  and  advances  to  centre. 

Mich.  Signior  Balbi ! 

Balbi.  Michel !  goest  thou  not 
To  view  the  ceremony  ? 

Mich.  Let  me  request 
You  not  to  do  so,  Signior. 

Balbi.  I  shall  not. — 
But  why  advise  you  this  ? 

Mich.  To  you  I'll  speak 
AVith  freedom.     *Tis  that  I  more  than  think 
All  will  not  end  to  day  so  peacefully 
As  it  began. 

Balbi.  That  suits  my  fears.     But  whence 
Your  suppositions  ? 

Mich.  Wait  for  me,  Signior, 
One  hour  hence  at  St.  Lorenza.     I'll  bring 
What  passes.     Signior  Giane's  looks  so  changed 
Within  a  minute,  as  he  stood  between 
The  chosen  two, — Fm  sure  there's  something  wTong : — 
And  Count  Carara  'tis  that  stirs  it  up. 

Balbi.  I  mark'd  that  too — and  yet,  the  end  will  show, 
I  trust,  our  fears  unfounded.     I,  his  friend. 
Should  see  the  issue,  be  it  what  it  may. 

Mich.  If 't  Ix?  unlucky.  Sir,  you  can't  help  him ; 
But  make  it  worse — forgive  this  freedom,  Signior, 
There  is  an  ill  eye  looks  upon  you  here. 

Balbi.  I  thank  thee,  Michel ;  'tis  not  tliine,  I'm  sure, 
And  thou  shalt  counsel  me. 

Mich.  Remember,  Signior, 
An  hour  hence  at  St.  Lorenzo. 

Balbi.  I  shall.  [Exit  Balbi  and  Michel  through  doors. 

SCENE  4.— The  Hall  of  Justice. 

An  exalted  chair  vacant — ^the  Prior  at  the  side  of  the  table — all  the 
Counsellors  seated  and  covered  during  his  address  to  Giase,  who 
stands  with  his  face  towards  the  table,  between  Cababa  on  left 
hand,  and  Visconti  right  hand — thg  two  arc  seated. 

Prior.  Worthy  and  noble  Giane  Lambertazzi. 
To  thee  does  Milan's  voice  address  itself. 
The  highest  honor  which  her  citizens 
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Can  pay  to  honor,  lives  in  her  acceptance 
Of  service  rendered — ^thee  she  renders  back 
In  part  the  tribute  ;  bidding  thee  pronounce, 
Frmn  yon  exalted  seat,  the  solemn  form 
In  which  her  yearly  judges  are  invested 
With  robes  of  dignity  and  power  : — ascend  I — 
And  take  the  seat — all  others,  silent,  hear. 
As  best  becomes  the  reverence  due.     Ascend  I 

[GiANs  advances — takes  the  chair — rises,  on  which  all  take  off  their 
hats — stand  up — and  every  face  is  turned  towards  him  while  he 
speaks. 

GiANs.  That  I  am  proud  of  such  high  office — note — 
Note  well  how  I  discharge  its  duties — mark — 
Note  thou, — hear,  CJount  Carara,  hear ! 
Hear,  Count  Visconti  hear  I 
Hear,  Milan,  hear ! 
I  do  denounce  a  traitorous  Ghibeline. 

All.  How  ! 

GiANE.  The  Count  Visconti,  there ! 

Cab.  Amazement! 
He  cannot  mean  it,  sure ! 

Glajje.  And  will  bring  proofs 
0*the  instant,  sure  and  damning :  fix  the  hour 
Of  trial — bid  me  here — Fm  present. 

Friob.  Behold! 
Struck  dumb  with  conscious  guilt  he  stands ! 
Behold ! 

Vis.  No,  no— not  g^t — but  dumb  awhile. 
Appalled  with  that  blank  charge  which  stunned  my  brain 
And  choked  mine  utterance — ^me  ?  me !  why  or  whence 
The  monster  rose  I  am  confounded  still. 
Proof?  how?  of  what?  your  justice  will  enquire. 
There  resting  I  am  strong  again. 

Cab.  My  lords, 
I  bow  myself  to  that  most  gracious  wisdom, 
And  to  tiuit  justice,  which  you  never  swerve, 
And  to  that  mercy  which  you  ever  use 
In  Milan*s  cause,  both  for  my  pardon  here, 
And  for  the  accused^s  suit  elsewhere ; 
In  thus  presuming  with  solicitation 
That  he  be  fully  heard.     A  noble  one, 
Most  honorable,  most  wise  and  generous 
Hath  charged  him  with  a  fault  which  Milan's  laws 
Adjudge  to  death.     Yet  hear  him,  lords.  [Pbior  reads  the  law. 

Priob.  "  Whoever  seeks  an  office  in  the  state, 
*Gainst  whom  the  charge  is  fully  made,  he  stands 
A  factious  Ghibeline,  shall  sufifer-Tdeath  T* 

1st  CouBiEB.  Death! 
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2fid  and  3nl.  Death— Detfli ! 

Cab.  Lords,  I  praj  he  maj  be  heaid — 

Pbiob.  Then  be  it  so— to-monow — noon — the  tbne. 

Aix.  Agreed. 

Pbiob.  Guards,  he  b  jours.  [GiAxxdeacend^— eoaesdowninfiNML 
GiAHB.  I  have  one  word 
Alone,  will  freeze  his  Tcnce ! 
Cab.  [Aside.]  I  one  for  thee. 

[As  GiAicB  is  going  he  fidls  or  reclines  against  a  colmmi — Mmcmkl 
goes  to  his  assistance  and  Cababa  also— Oiakb  feowqi — mt 
Cababa — shrinks  from  him. 
GiAN b.  ^Vhy  did  I  live  to  thb ! 
[Exit  GiANB  and  Michbl.     Then  scene  closes  in  on  all  the  others. 


ACT.  m.— SCENE  1. 

GiANE  seated  at  a  table.    Aihobea  attending  on  him— candles  on  Cht 

table. 

Awn.  Be  cbeerM  my  dear  young  master. 

GiANE.  Young,  young  master ! 

And.  To  me  thou  art  so  still :  and  must  be  so. 
Have  I  not  tended  thee  from  cradle  up. 
Had  thee  before  mine  eye-sight  every  day, 
And  loved  thee  ever  as  my  child,  good  master. 

GiANE.  Friend — friend.     Call  me  thy  friend,  Andrea ; 
Thou  art  my  only  one  if  I  lose  Balbi : 
Lose  him  I  must,  for  I  have  kilFd 
All  he  could  value  in  me. 

And.  Dear  young  master — 

(tiANE.  Again  I  I  heard  thee  but  this  morning  call 
Mo  no,  and  felt  it  not  as  mockery. 
Hut  now — a  few  short  hours — ^yes,  but  one  glance — 
Into  myself,  has  packed  a  load  of  years 
And  withering  age  upon  me.  ' 

And.  Tliis  will  kill  me. 

GiANE.  We  will  be  buried  in  one  grave,  old  man. 

[Balbi  enters  and  stands  looking  at  Gianb. 

GiANR.  Balbi,  thou  hatest  me  ! 

Balbi.  My  friend — my  proven  one  I     Giane.      [Advancing  to  him. 

GiANE.  Then  I  have  not  lost  thee,  all ! 
But  T  have  wounded  that  regard  of  me. 
Which  made  me  love  myself. 

Baldi.  I  pray  thee,  now, 
Speak  not  of  it,  I  am  grieved,  'tis  true, 
But  not  less  certiun  am  I  there  is  cause 
Si>  strong  will  speak  in  thy  acquittal,  Giane. 
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GiANE.  Then  thou  wilt  hear.  [Waves  Andrea  off,  who  exits. 

Baiai.  Why  was  thy  promise  broken  P 

GiANs.  I  thought  he'd  suffered — and  forgave  my  wrongs. 
But  now — ^and  here  and  thus  to  see  him  smile, 
And  on  his  cheek  the  flush  of  healthful  joy, 
No  furrow  registering  a  thought  of  woe — 
No  graven  g^ef,  no  letter-line  to  speak 
A  recollection  of  the  pangs  he  dealt 
On  me,  while  I  am  withered,  haggard-torn, 
In  every  lineament,  with  'trenched  woes — 
The  smother'd,  dead,  forgotten  fires  again 
Burst  from  my  heart,  and  crackle  through  my  veins. 

Balbi.  To  me,  I  own  there  seem'd  no  scoff  of  triumph. 
But  a  confiding  smile. 

Giahe.  That  was  a  flame, 
Up  flashing  from  the  gaping  mouth  of  hell. 
That  smote  the  heart  with  barrenness  of  all 
But  hate  and  hate's  devices.     Balbi,  yet 
I  have  not  told  thee — ^no,  I  feared  myself. 
It  must  be  told — be  strong  then.     Come  thou  here ; 
l^ook  thou  on  this.     Look,  Balbi,  there  are  three. 

[Takes  Balbi  up,  touches  a  spring,  and  discovers  a  picture. 

Balbi.  Who  are  they,  Giane  P 

GiAKB.  I  will  tell  thee  soon ; 
Hieie  was  a  fourth,  'tis  now  obliterate — 
*Tis  erased ; — Oh,  Balbi,  I  did  not  erase — 
Tear  out,  so  easily  that  figure  from 
My  brain ! — ^'Twas  his  work  all — ^his,  his  alone ; 
I  cannot  tell  thee — 

My  mother  and  my  sister ; — ^this — look  hard — 
But  thoa  can'st  never  guess. 

Balbi.  'Tib  not  Visconti  P 

GiAifs.  Forbid  it,  Grod !  a  fiend ! 
That — that  wa$  me. 

Balbi.  No,  no ;  can  it  be  so  P 

%iANs.  Ay,  ay,  Fm  changed — 'twas  his  work  all ; 
ffis  solely.     Tea ;  all  else  were  innocent. 

Balbi.  Calm  thee,  my  friend,  no  more,  I  see  it  all. 

GiANB.  Thou  canst  not  see  it,  Balbi,  and  thou  must 
Hear  more— thou  lovest  me !  thy  esteem  of  me 
Is  all  m  hold,  or  die.     For  that  I  will  endure 
The  hot  outreading  of  my  memory ; 
Let  me  not  lose  thee  ere  I  die,  my  Balbi ! 

Balbl  Think'st  thou  it  can  be  so  P     Oh  wrong  me  not. 
But  calm  thyself;  be  firm — a  man,  a  man ! 

GiANE.  Thou  mean'st  a  stone ;  that  breathes  and  creeps — 
I  am  a  man. 

Balbi.  I  see  all  to  the  end — 
So  calm  thee,  Giane. 

k2 
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GiANB.  Thou  canst  not  see  it,  Balbi ; 
Wer*t  thou  all  piercing  in  thy  sight — ^wert  thou 
Omniscient,  Balbi,  clouds  of  doubt  would  dim 
Thy  vision  here. 

Baxbi.  Well,  well,  friend  Oiane,  on, 

GiAME.  That  figure  which  is  blotted  out — that  foufth. 
Which  made  the  happiest  group  that  God's  best  love 
Had  ever  joined  together — that  one  was,  a  girl-^ 
Young— and — there  is  a  volume  told— 
Hear,  hear  I  a  mass  of  fire  comes  hissing  now ; 
She  was  immur*d  alive  !^  Sir,  pinched  to  death 
With  hunger,  in  the  convent  cell,  to  which 
Betrayed  by  him,  she  was  forced  back,  there  I  there ! 

Balbi.  My  friend'— my  friend— 
Oh,  what  hast  thou  endured  I 

[GiAHB  hare  stands  as  if  mentally  lost. 

GiANE.  I  was  saying— 
Balbi,  what — I  told  thee  something.     I,  yes- 
Chances  of  war  had  drawn  us— him-»that  man, 
I  mean,  and  me  together— him  I  trusted. 
And  would  have  trusted,  aye,  beyond  ruin- 
Aye,  tho*  its  black  inevitable  front 
Had  stood  and  frowned  me  back  I 
Balbi,  I  was  not  studied  then  in  man  ; 
Yet  I  should  trust  again— 
Not  a  blank  visaged  one. 
Now,  Balbi,  now  thou  seest  the  end — ^the  end ; 
But  for  its  tortuous  course  thouVt  look  in  vain. 
He  planned,  and  he  effected  all. 
With  such  a  damned  device— so  intricate 
Eyes  cannot  see,  nor  thought  can  trace  it  thro'— 
The  very  devil,  who  at  his  beck  came  on 
To  guide,  had  stood  in  wonder  at  the  master-skill 
His  pupil  had  displayed- 

Balbi.  Impossible ! 

GiANE.  True,  true. 

Balbi.  Is  he  on  whom  I  lately  looked— 
Half-pitying ; — yes,  dear  Giane,  yes,  I  pitied  him. 
Can  he  be  such  a  man  ? 

GiAME.  There  is  a  change 
In  me  :  what  thinkst  thou  of  his  age  and  mine  ? 

Balbi.  His  in  strength  of  manhood,  Giane,  thou— 

Giane.  But  six  years  stood  between  his  bitth  and  mine  ? 

Balbi.  Amazement! 

Giane.  Here's  a  record,  Balbi, 

[Snatches  candles  f^m  the  table  and  hdds  them  to  hk  hce. 
See,  Balbi,  see !  a  century  of  years 
I^iglged  by  the  iron  fingers  of  that  agony, 
Wliich  he  begot,  nurs'd,  rear'd,  then  gave  to  me 
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To  be  my  sole  companion — a  devoted  one — 
!tlie  monster  fluig  the  world  to  freedom  wild 
Singly  to  *tend  and  torture  me.     He  gave  her, 
He  whom  to-day  I  saw  stand  laughing  at  me ! 

GiAHB  fidls.     Balbi  leans  over  lata.    Enter  Pascal. 

Pas.  What*s  the  matter  ? — ah ! — the  Signior 
Upon  the  ground ! 

Balbi.  Help  me  to  raise  him — so— so.  [They  lead  off  Giane. 


SCENE  4.— At  Cabara's. 
Enter  Carasa  followed  by  Fabinati. 

Fab.  Denounced  him  as  a  Ghibeline  ? 

Car.  Ay,  ay ! 

Far.  Is  he  not  one  ? 

Car.  No  :  and  yet,  Yiaconti 
Knew  not  to*day  his  dear  old  friend !     Of  that 
Much  more  shall  rise  than  I  had  look'd  for. 
Mine  was  the  rich  device — ^unseen — ^unknown 
That  first  taught  Giane,  secretly,  to  think 
His  rival  added  to  his  list  of  crimes 
A  traty  with  the  Ghibelines^  years  past 

Far.  His  rival  ? 

Car.  Mine  Giane  was,  at  least.     But  come : 
No  time  for  that — 

Far.  And  he  broke  out? 

Car.  Broke  out ! 
Why  Etna's  fury  is  a  thing  thaf  s  tame 
And  cold  oompured  with  our  good  Giane  now. 

Far.  But  let  me  see  thee  clearly,  Francis. 

Car.  Tush — ^thou  shalt 
Anon :  let's  not  word  o*er  the  schemes  which  wait 
for  action,  panting ;  we  shall  have  thee  cast 
Thy  cowl  and  tonsor  from  thee,  and  thy  face 
In  bold  assurance  fronting  Milan's  shouts, 
Hiat  hail  the  Farinati  back  again. 
Thou  knowest  the  sturdy  Michel  Lando? 

Far.  What 
He  ?  how  can  he  be  won  ? 

Car.  Oh,  sir,  we'll  raise 
A  storm  which  he'll  be  proud  to  guide — 
Fve  touched  him  on't,  and  our  wise  friend,  Ficsco, 
Is  stirring  in  it  now. — This  Michel  looks 
With  eye  as  jealous  on  the  German's  here 
As  does  the  roughest  of  his  apron'd  brethren — 
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Enter  Fixsco. 

Welcome,  my  friend — my  confidence  in  thee 
Is  placed  securely. 

Fas.  It  is  a  pity  one 
So  much  approved  for  virtue  as  Giane 
Should  foiget  himself. 

Fiss.  Who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
Why,  holy  sir,  he  has  ever  heen  the  friend 
Of  tiiose  accused,  oft  times  of  guilty  ones. 

Cab.  *Twas  what  he  called  his  mercy  tempering  justice. 
But  let's  be  busied,  friend — ^in  ten  days  hence 
The  envoy  comes  firom  Conrad — ^he  will  find 
The  quiet  City  changed — but  what  says  Lando  ? 

FiES.  My  Lord,  he  met  me  willingly — ^nay,  sprang 
To  meet  my  counsel.     German  Soldiers,  move 
Exactions  were  my  themes. 

Fab.  So  prosper  ye. 

Cab.  Be  sure  we  shall — ^no  matter  by  what  means — 
If  they  make  for  us  either  course  is  sure 
To  gain  our  end.     Fiesco,  seek  a  time 
The  earliest,  to  warn  good  Michel  here. 

FiEs.  Oh,  doubt  me  not,  my  Liord. 

Cab.  Tve  trusted  thee 

Fibs.  And  made  me  your*s  the  firmer.  [Exit  Fussco. 

Fab.  Well  said,  Carara,  trusted  him  thou  saidst — 
How  far  ? 

Cab.  As  far  as  that  betrayal  would 
Bring  ruin  on  the  trusted,  not  beyond. 

Fab.  Thou'rt  a  master,  Francis. 

Cab.  Leave  me  now.  [Exit  Fabibati. 

Cab.  [Sol.]  What  then  is  wisdom  ?     Sir,  'tis  knavery 
With  its  roughnesses  hewn  off, — ^made  even  thus, 
And  planished  by — Deceit,  sir  ?     Courtesy ; 
That  stoops,  an  Atlas  bend,  to  lift  the  world — 
(And  for  a  bigger  world  would  this  one  throw, 
With  all  that  it  contains,  to  hell,  complacently.) 
And  what  are  friends  ?     The  steps  by  which  we  gain 
Our  point — we  pay  them  with  our  hate — or  yield 
A  sugar  smile  which  has  no  deeper  root 
Than  the  curl'd  lip  exhibits.     The  sum  of  this  ? 
Oh,  sir,  the  custom  of  society. 
The  rule  of  life — reciprocated  words 
Which  mean,  just  nothing — or  their  contrary. 
My  catechism's  perfect.     Now  my  practice 
Shall  prove  I  do  not  merely  tongue  my  theory. 
My  creed  shall  guide  my  actions.     Had  Signior  Giane 
Studied  a  little  from  my  book,  the  scores 
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Upon  his  visage  had  heen  finer  drawn 

And  less  ahundant.     Blest  invention,  ha ! 

Could  he  he  found,  and  honor  due  be  done 

To  him,  the  great  deviser  of  our  art 

Whose  master  genius  shot  the  sparks  that  flame 

Now  steadily  to  guide  the  politicians ; 

He  should  have  temples  built  and  altars  raised 

To  consecrate  his  worthy  memory : 

Do  this,  and  we  shall  canonize  the  devil ! 

Enter  Sebvakt. 

Cab.  Well,  Sur. 

Sebvant.  My  Lord,  here  is  a  gentleman 
Entreats  an  audience. 

Cab.  OfmeP  deny 
Him  not,  but  give  him  courteous  welcome. 

Now  what  petitioner  is  this  [Exit  and  return  with  Rossa]  Signior. 

[Exit  Sebvant. 

Rossa.  My  good  Liord  Podesta  forgive,  and  hear 
My  prayer. 

Cab.  It  shall,  at  least,  command  attention. 

R088A.  I 
Am  Count  Visconti*s  friend. 

Cab.  And  being  so. 
Are  not  less  welcome. 

R088A.  Thanks,  my  Lord.    I  come 
With  others*  griefs  that  press  upon  my  own — 
His  poor,  woe-stricken  wife. 

Cab.  His  wife !  she*s  here  in  Milan  ? 

R09SA.  Tes. 
My  Lord,  her  g^tle  spirit,  quite  bow*d  down 
Li  misery,  thro*  me  sends  supplication 
In  behalf— 

Cab.  I  hear  and  feel  her  prayer,  Signior. 
And  what  my  pity  can  avail,  be  sure 
ShaU  not  be  wanting.     I  believe  he  is 
Too  harshly  charged,  and  justice  will  enquire 
Most  closely  in*t. 

Rossa.  Her  blessing  and  her  tears 
With  mine,  will  mingle  for  this  goodness. 

Cab.  I 
Did  not  know  that  he  was  wedded,  Signior  ? 

Rossa.  Two  years  of  happiness  undimm*d,  my  friend 
Has  known,  since  at  Turin*  my  Lord,  he  wooed 
And  won  Imilda  Tagliamento. 

Cab.  Imilda  Tagliamento?  ha  ! 

Rossa.  Sister 
To  the  late  Count  Tivero. 
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Cas.  So  !  a  gallant  one 
He  was,  Tve  heiurd. 

RossA.  But  most  unhappy  ere  he  died,  *tis  «iiid< 

Cab.  That  is  another  plea  which  does  not  speid( 
In  vain.     Assure  the  lady  of  my  care 
To  her  requests. 

R088A.  My  Lord,  most  truly*— deeply  too. 
Again  I  thank  you. 

Cab.  Give  her  these  thoughts  fof  balm. 
Say  there's  strong  hope  that  he  may  stainless  pass. 

R088A.  Oh,  this  will  call  her  back  from  death,  my  Loid. 

CBxHRoMA. 

Cab.  Vi8conti*s  wife — Imilda  Tagtianento  t 
His  sister !  then  a  double  torrent  rolls 
Unbidden  hither,  foaming,  sparkling  on— > 
It  gaUops  thro*  its  channels  to  my  bKast, 
Which  swells  surcbaiged  by  b&Uoviry  ocstacy. 
His  ««ter  J  ha !  hold  there !  she  must  not--ho  I  [Callixig. 

Sardo !  [Calling]  that  would  UDtwine  the  webs^^      [Snter  8«nrAKT. 

Sebvant.  My  Lord. 

Cab.  That  gentleman  gone  iforth  hnt  now :  request 
Him  here  agdn  for  but  one  word.     [Exit  Sebvamt.]     No,  ne ! 
Should  she  seek  him  to  supplicate  his  pity. 
Obstruction  might  arise— and  so  delay — 
Detain  her  till  discovery  can  avail 
Visconli  nothing,  but  will  drive  the  arrows  deep, 
Deep  into  his  toun  ;  and  sux^gery  may  sweat 
Itself  skill-less  in  working  at  the  wounds— 1- 
Avow  it  then  [enter  Rossa]  Signior,  my  rudeness  pardon-*- 
T\s  my  solicitude  which  puts  it  forth. 
Advise  the  lady  to  expect  my  visits— 
With  such  intelligence  as  shall,  I  ^arost, 
Bring  comfort  to  her. 

R088A.  My  Lord,  I  will. 

Cab.  The  hour 
Will  not  be  distant,  she  perhs^  will  w^ 

jHU  I  can  make  it  mine.     A^^atn,  adteu !  [£xH  RoesA.  . 

She's  chained  to  the  spot  by  this.     Revenge  will  teem 
To  the  overflowing  of  my  wish  :  and  pay 
My  debt  tenfold  I     O  Giane,  thou  shidt  run. 
Leap,  bound  a  race  of  burning  agony — 
Withered  and  maddened ;  to  the  extremest  ledge 
Of  horrors  thou  shalt  rush.     T\\  leave  thee  jbhese 
To  glare  on  the  afler  torments  of  the  hell 
Beneath.    Thou  raayst  plunge  headlong  down,  thyself. 
And  be  forgotten.  [Exit 
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SCENE  3. — OUTSXDie  of  GiANIS^S  HoUSB  at  VtBCXIUNA. 

Enter  Balbi,  leading  Imilda.     Andeea  in  attendance. 

Baiai.  Bear  up,  dear  Madam ;  trust  to  my  report 
I  flftenk  him  tnily.     Urge  thy  prayer  to  Mm, 
B«t  Bot  abruptly. 

Imil.  Not  abraptly<**oh ! 
I  may  not  speak  at  aJl,  unless  it  be 
With  these  few  words  trhieh  ehoke  my  utterance 
In  their  haste  to  reach  his  ears. 

Bauu.  But  he  is  torn  with  cares :  thy  eloquence 
Ifost  move  him :  \m  assured,  it  will. 

Imil.  No,  noihii^ 
But  murmur'd  broken  words  and  gushing  tears ; 
No  eloquence ;  no  skill ;  and  if  I  had. 
My  passionate  agony— 

Bauu.  *Tia  in  that  I  trust 
See,  good  old  man :  this  ailing  lady  must 
Alude  awhile  within.     I  need  not  ask 
Thy  loudness.     Come,  lead  on,  Androk 

Imil.  What! 
What  named  you  him  ?    Andrea,  did  yott  say  ? 

AXB.  *TiB  me,  sweet  lady. 

Imil.  Ha! 

Bal.  What  is  it.  Madam  f 

Imil.  A  joy  so  great,  or  rais*d  to  plunge  me  down 
In  deeper  agony.     I  have  dreamt  he  VLved : 
So  often  drMunt  it :  he  could  not  be  dead. 
He*s  found  or  lost  for  ever.     Come ;  my  limbs 
Will  scarce  support  me.     Come*  [Exeunt  into  the  house. 

SCENE  4.— Thb  Housb,  witB  Gabdbh  accbssiblb  as  bbtobs. 
Enter  Imuda,  Balbi,  and  AndUBa. 

Akd.  Poor  lady. 
*I1s  but  a  house  of  sadnen  now,  alas ! 

Balbl  Is  Signior  Giane  better  P 

Akd.  Oh,  but  little. 

Balbi.  Is  he  within  doors  ? 

And.  No,  he*s  lonely  walking 
In  the  garden,  but  not  looking  i^  it 

Balbi.  1*11  seek  him,  kdy,  to  prepare.    AndreUt 
A  cordial. 

Imil.  Stay,  old  man,  a  moment ;  stay——* 
It  is  Andrea.  [After  looking  earnestly  in  te  old  iiuui*ft  tet. 

[Exit  Ahdbba. 
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Balbt.  Dost  thou  know  him,  lady  ? 

Imil.  Know  him !  know  him  !-»oh !  ask  me  not,  Signior ; 
For  my  tumultuous  thoughts  are  full  of  dread 
And  bounding  joy. 

Bauii.  Oh,  hold  the  last ;  and  calm  it 
m  seek  my  fiiend,  dear  lady.  [Est  Biui. 

[She  looks  around  as  if  seeking  some  object  of  recognitioi' 

InTL.  Nothing  here 

That  does  inform  or  strengthen  hope 

Ah !  [Picture.]  Tivero !  mother  I  there ! — ^he  lives,  he  lives! 

Enter  Andbea  with  cordial. 

And.  The  Signior  comes  to  proffer  his  assistance. 

[She  lifts  the  cordial,  and  lays  it  back  without  tasting. 

Enter  Balbi. 

Baldi.  Lady,  he  comes. 

Imil.  Alone,  I  pray  you — ^let  me 
Speak  to  him  alone. 

And.  But,  Lady —      [Offering  cordial.] 

Imil.  I  pray  you —         [Entreatingly.]  [Exit  Ahdbba. 

Balbi.  Nothing  abruptly.     Let  each  step  secure. 
By  timid  caution,  safety  I     Be  thou  strong 
Li  weakness  I — and  God  speed  thee,  lady.  [Exit  Balbi. 

Enter  Giakb. 

GiAKE.  Command  and  pleasure  me,  that  honour  is 
A  word  of  empty  courtesy,  and  bubbles  up 
Most  readily  when  the  heart  denies  it  most. 
Then  pleasure  me,  sweet  lady,  by  command 
Of  all  my  will  or  mansion  can  supply [Draws  a  chair  and  sits. 

Imu.  That  voice  I  oh,  how  it  mocks,  for  not  one  trace 
Of  feature  bids  me  hope,  alas !         [Aside.] 

GiANE.  Still  faint. 

Imil.  *Tis  gone  again.     I  can  but  thank  you.  Sir. 
The  zephyr  thro'  yon  casement  blowing,  throws 
A  perfum'd  freshness  hither ;  and  the  beautiful 
Array  of  flowers  and  verdure  quite  restores  me. 

GiANE.  In  that  they  please  me :  beautiful  they  were. 

Imil.  And  are  they  not  so  still  ? 

GiANE.  How  much,  much  more 
They  were  so  yesterday  I 

Ib(il.  Can  tiiey  have  changed 
Since  yesterday  ? 

GiANE.  The  change  is  not  in  them. 
My  vision  is  begrimm'd,  and  warps  their  forms  ; 
Jangles  their  colours  out  of  harmony, 
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^MxA  throws  them  into  natureless  confusion. 
9i0rwo  days  ago  I  could  have  gazed  enwrapt — 
fOlit  that  that  yesterday  had  never  heen ! 
y.  -.  Ihil.  [aside.]  When,  when !  direct  the  moment,  heaven  ! 
:?.  [GiANE  has  advanced  to  the  picture. 

|;*    GlAKB.  Even  ye  wear  frowns  to-day ; — even  ye. 
fg^ "    Iboi^  Ah,  yes,  I  see :  that  picture — *tis  a  record 
i  Of  some  dear  friends,  and  calb  anew  some  grief; 
;   Fofig^ve,  Signior,  forgive  this  woman's  failing — 
i'    il  caught  my  glance  before.     If  I  may  ask, — 

[GiANE  takes  out  the  picture  and  brings  it  down. 
GiANE.  This  ;  look  thee  freely — ^*tis  an  incident 
Bemember'd  in  the  life  of  him ;  drawn  thus 
When  he  was  happy. 

Imil.  What,  what  incident  ? 
I  mean  was  he  a  friend  of  yours  ? 

GiANE.  Brother 
To  that  sweet  smiling  innocent. 

iMiii.  Yes,  yes,  I  know — I  thought  he  was. 
GiANE.  And  son  to  that  most  calm  and  gentle  lady. 
Imil.  His  mother,  yes.   Do  they — know  you,  Signior, 
Pray  forgive  my  sex's  foible,  pray. 
Hub  picture  has  an  interest  in  it  strong, 
It  draws  me  to  it  strangely.     Pray  forgive  me ; 
Know  you  if  he — they  live — I  mean  this  group  ? 

GiAiTB.  She,  e'er  her  son  was  steep'd  in  misery, 
His  sister,  when  too  young  to  feel  its  pangs, 
In  sympathy  with  him,  had  soar'd. 

Imil.  Mean  you 
His  sister — ^that  is  all — are  dead  ? 
GiAKE.  Alas! 

Imil.  All,  all  ?   this  simple  child ;  how  happy 
And  how  innocent  she  looks. 

GiANE.  True,  such  as 
She  was  and  is — and,  how  he  loved  that  child. 

Imil.  Would  I  were  her  I 
'    GiANE.  Indeed! 
Imil.  I  mean  like  her. 

GiAKE.  Why,  lady,  so  thou  art,  or  rather  wert 
When  of  her  age — or  she  like  thee  had  been. 
Had  she  on  earth  remained — ^no,  no,  for  sorrow 
Would  have  stolen  the  beauty  from  her  cheeks. 

Imil.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  speak  to  me  in  music 
Speaking  thus.     I  will  not  throw  it  from  me, 
Affecting  it  is  flattery. 

GlAKB.  It  is 

A  fancy  vision,  call  it  what  you  may. 
"Hs  like  those  things  of  which  we  dream.     There  was 

l2 
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A  sense  instinctive — I  can  trace  it  now 
That  drew  my  words  forth ;  or  thb  picture's  tak 
Thou  hadst  not  heard.  [He  b  unconsciously  taking  away  the  pe* 

ture,  but,  recollectai^,  brings  it 

GiANE.  Lady,  these  dreamy  thoughts — 
I  had  forgot  myself— your  pardon — would  you  f 

Imil.  He  seems  as  he  solicited  their  looks 
To  something  near  them  :  and  the  pleased  wonder 
Of  the  child  is  turned  as  he  directs  them ; 
I  can  remember  nothing  like  to  this.     [Aside.] 

GiANB.  Yes,  yes,  there  was  a  fourth,  but  stainM — ^I  mean 
The  colours  and  the  form  were  injured 
Most  foully  [aside]  accident— so  *twas  erased 
In  safety  to  the  rest. 

Imil,  Was  he  your  friend  ? 

GiANE.  That  was  a  lady.  [Replaces  the  pictuf. 

Imil.  Ah !  *tis  there  !  *tis  there !     [Aside.] 
Black  doubts  and  misery  weave  their  clouds  together : 
My  husband !  Felix  !  (di,  the  truth  will  kill  me. 

[He  returns  to  his  diair. 

Imil.  Signior,  Td  ask,  does  she  yet  live,  the  lady  ? 

GiANE.  I  said  she  died  ere  misery  came  upon  me, 
If  you  my  mother  mean. 

Imil.  There !  thy  mother ! 

GiANE.  Lady,  yes,  that  calm  and  gentle  being 
Was  my  mother — such  was  I,  myself. 

Imil.  That  child,  that  child  !  and  am  I  like  her  ? 

[GiANE  turns  away  in  thought.     She  arranges  her  hair,  and 
takes  a  position  like  the  child*s. 

Imil.  Am  I  not  like  her,  Tivero  ? 

GiANE.  What !  a  cloud. 

Imil.  Tivero !  [He  catches  her  in  his  arms^ 

GiANE.  Imilda,  yes,  yes,  Lnilda !  yes,  Imilda  I 

Imil.  Thou  could'st  not  be.     I  knew  thou  wer't  not  dead. 
Tivero,  I've  found  thee.     I  said  so,  Tivero. 

GiANS.  No  dream — and  yet  so  like  one,  dear  Imilda. 

Imil.  Thy  voice  struck  to  my  heart  at  once,  and  yet 
I  had  lost  thy  features — when  I  look'd  I  saw 
Thee  not — ^*twas  Tivero  I'd  forgotten. 

Gline.  And  thou,  oh  blessed  chance,  howe'er  it  came ; 
Not  now  we'll  speak  of  that — anon,  Imilda.  [She  b  sinking. 

To  the  air.     Andrea !     [calling.] 

Enter  Pascal. 

Pas.  Signior,  here's  arrived — 

Enter  Aia>B£A. 

Gxake.  See,  Andrea,  see 
She  lives— she  lives !  mj  sister  I 


Akd.  Blessed  saints ! 

GiANB.  Imilda !  look,  Andrea ! 

[Lieads  her  off  to  the  garden. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1.— Steebt. 
Enter  Michel  Lamdo  and  Bajitoloo. 

Babt.  Well,  Michel  I 

Mich.  Well,  Bartoldo. 

Babt.  Here's  a  turn 
Out  of  oar  reckoning. 

Mich.  What  torn  ? 

Babt.  See*stnot? 
The  trouble  ta*en  bj  our  good  counsellors 
To  choose  a  colleague  for  Carara  in 
His  worthy  office — ^to  prop  Visconti  up 
That  he  may  be  blown  down  again  by  a  whiff 
Of  Giane*s  breath. 

Mich.  But  that's  not  all — 

Babt.  What  elae  ? 

Mich.  A  turn — ah,  more  than  one. 

Babt.  Can*st  even  it  ? 

Mich.  How  even  it  ? 

Babt.  AVhy  make  us  see  the  turnings. 

Mich.  Not  I — ^but  shall  see  yet — and  soon — the  end 
That's  hunted  for  is  pldn  enough* 

Babt.  What's  that  ? 

Mich.  *Tis  plain  enough,  I  say. — ^Foxes  liave  started 
A  fiinged  wolf  with  fire  about  him.     We  shall  see 
Loose  running  thro'  the  city. 

Babt.  Who  starts, 
AYho  rouses  him,  the  wolf,  I  mean — b't  Giane  ? 

Mich.  No— no — ^believe  that  true  Bartoldo,  no. 

Babt.  This  looks  much  like  it  tho',  and  if  it  be 
It's  hide  will  not  escape  the  nmuling. 

Mich.  I 
Cannot  see  thro'  it  yet :  but,  good  Bartoldo, 
Don't  cast  the  Signior  from  thy  friendliness. 
Hiere's  something  moving,  meant  for  wrong  to  liim. 

Babt.  Michel,  shall  we  hear  on't  this  afternoon, 
At  the  Credenza  meeting  ? 

Mich,  Ay,  I'll  be  there. 

Babt.  The  trial's  on  to-day  ? 

Mich,  Of  Count  Visconti  ?     Ye5. 
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Enter  Fiesco. 

Fibs.  The  Podesta,  good  hands,  sends  to  thee. 

Mich.  To  me. 

FiES.  To  thee,  good  li^Iichel,  so  he  bade  me  call  thee. 

Mich.  Oh. 

Fuss.  Thy  attendance  on  him  at  his  palace, 
Within  the  hour,  will  please  him  much. 

Micu.  Fm  bound  in  duty  to  his  will,  Count  Fiesco. 
Within  the  hour  ? 

FiES.  Within  the  hour,  good  ^lichel. 

Bart.  Your  wisdom,  Signior,  and  your  knowledge  too. 
Profound — ^all  Milan  knows  it — for  it  looks 
From  out  your  eyes  thro*  all  your  noble  person. 
Can  gild  our  ignorance,  so  please  you. 

FiEs.  In  what. 
Good  friend  ? 

Bart.  In  this — is't  likely,  worthy  Sir, 
To  go  with  Count  Visconti  hard  ? 

FiES.  We  shall 
Employ  our  judgments  first,  ere  we  decide. 

Bart.  All's  right 
AVhere  Count  Fiesco  counsels,  thanks  my  lord. 

FiES.  Remember,  Michel.  [Going. 

Micu.  Sir,  I  shall. 

Bart.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

FiEs.  Oh,  ah!  farewell.  [Exit  Fiesco. 

!Micn.  A  wag  for  mischief. 

Bart.  But,  Michel — there  is  honor  for  thee. 

Mich.  Favor  too, 
I  doubt  not :  greatness  claps  himself  upon 
!My  shoulders,  whether  I  will  or  not.     But,  hark, 
'Tis  something  the  Credenza's  backs  will  bear 
As  well  as  mine. 

Bart.  Thou  wilt  be  there  ? 

JMicH.  Ay,  ay. 
1  shall :  and  with  Carara's  bidding  too. 

Bart.  Well,  we  shall  hear  Michel. 

^Iicii.  So,  farewell. 

Bart.  Oh,  ha  !  fiu-ewcll. 

Mich.  'Till  then.  [Laying  his  finger  on  his  lip. 

Bart.  Yes— yes— I  will.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  2.— At  Carara  s. 

Enter  Carara  and  Farixati. 

Car.  Success  runs  smiling  towards  us  as  our  Ijcck 
Of  finger  calls  her  :  and  upon  our  steps 
She  hangs  delighted  :  'tb  our  skill  that  charms. 
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Fab.  But,  Francis,  when  the  triaVs  held,  may  not 
The  presence  of  Viscouti  some  unravelling 
Of  the  webs  occasion  ?  so  that  Giane*s  eyes 
May  pierce  the  mystery  which  veils  them  now. 

Cab.  Tve  looked  to  that :  and  Gianc  shall  not  be 
Confronted  with  the  enemy  he  dooms 
To  death,  till  that  unravelling  will  be 
Of  no  effect  to  save  Visconti — he 
Shall  speak  all  fully  first:  then  let 
It  come  to  rouse  the  rabble^s  rage  against 
Good  Giane,  who,  in  this,  they*ll  say,  belies 
His  former  fauded  mercy.     They  deceived 
Will  roar  for  vengeance  on  him.     Well,  let  them ! 
They  shall  have  it  to  the  utmost  if  they  please. 

Fab.  How  furthers  this  our  cause  ?    His  death  alone 
Will  not  restore  the  exiled. 

Cab.  O,  but  'twill. 
Commotion  rises  in  it — riot  swells 
Uproarious  through  the  city — 'tis  my  place 
To  make  tranquillity — to  see  the  laws 
Respected.     We  have  soldiers  here — their  aid 
Will  come  most  opportunely.     Seest  thou,  now  ? 

Fab.  Thou  shouldst  have  empires  in  thy  hand. 
Not  petty  states,  to  marshall — ^noble  friend. 

Cab.  Michel  is  coming  here.     Michel  and  I 
Must  talk  alone :  a  cautious  eye  he  has. 
And  knows  there  must  be  doubling  when  a  priest 
Meddles  in  secular  affairs.     Go  thou 
Put  up  a  prayer  for  the  issue. 

Fab.  Excellent.  [Exit  Fabimati. 

Cab.  I  do  trust  thee,  because  I  know  thy  fears 
Will  seal  thy  lips  up  :  and  thy  gathering  hopes 
Be  crushed  for  ever :  and  thy  certain  death 
Leap  to  thee  on  betrayaL     Ha !  he's  here ! 

Enter  Michjsl  Lando. 

Cab.  Good  Michel,  this  is  kind  in  thee,  so  soon 
To  glad  my  wish. 

Mich.  I  came  at  your  command. 

Cab.  Call  it  not  so,  my  friend. 
Well ;  was  our  late  communion  of  such  weight 
With  thee  as  to  be  weigh'd  again,  good  Michel, 
In  thy  thoughts. 

Mich   Tes,  Count  Carara. 

Cab.  It  was ; 
And  I  am  sure  the  cause  has  won  thee  to  it. 
For  'tis  unshackling  Milan's  citizens. 
In  ten  days  hence  the  envoy  will  be  here — 
How  shall  he  be.  received  ?     Much  rests  with  thee. 
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Mich.  The  danger  is  not  small. 

Car.  The  prize  is  worth  the  peril. 

Mich.  And  that  allegiance  which  weVe  sworn 
Stands  in  demand  for  something  like  obedience  ; 
Does  it  not,  my  Lord  ?     I*ve  thought — ^but  you  know  best. 

Cab.  Obedience — ^ho !  let*s  count  his  men  at  arms  : 
How  many  soldiers  does  he  reckon  here  ? 
There's  the  Albergi  regiment,  and  the  Red 
Billmen — they  count  some  thirty  score,  I  think. 
The  squadron  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  band 
Of  Lances — say,  one  hundred  for  the  Lances. 
And,  then — ah,  truly,  we  must  not  forget 
The  young  and  yellow  bearded  bowmen — no — 
Say  they  make  in  all — we'll  give't,  a  thousand — 

Mich.  'Tis  not  the  number,  Signior  Count — the  right — 

Cab.  And  we're  nine  thousand,  ^lichel :  there's  the  right 
We've  reckon'd  for  obedience. 

Mich.  Good,  ray  Lord ; 
But  will  not  this  drag  down  on  Crema  more 
And  new  distresses — there  is  Lodi,  too, 
Tho'  ofttimes  Milan's  foe,  in  this  at  least 
Would  suffer  as  her  friend.     So  thinks  the  Count  ? 

Cab.  That  policy  is  wise,  indeed,  that  waits 
To  count  the  weeds  it  levels  in  its  path — 
They  who  attempt  great  ends,  must  oft  forget 
The  stops  between  the  starting  point  and  goal. 
Make  them  allies  or  victims — either  works. 
Victims  were  easier — ay,  and  surer  too. 
Whatever's  crush'd — whoever  falls  between 
My  point  and  me,  I  count  as  levelled  rocks. 
That  choked  my  path — or,  better  yet,  perhaps, 
As  fording  stones,  o'er  which  I  cross  the  streams 
That  intercept  my  way.     Thou  see'st  me,  Michel. 

Mich.  It  fits  not  me  to  bandy  words  with  nobles : — 
But  when  one  counsels  with  me — 'tis  an  honour 
Which  I  look  not  for — in  difficult  things 
And  weighty,  I  must  break  my  custom — pardon  me. 

Cab.  The  noble  who  confers  with  thee,  brave  Lando, 
"Whose  well  known  spirit  has  so  often  flash'd 
In  Milan's  cause,  and  in  her  people's  rights. 
Honours  himself  in  seeking  thy  advice. 

Mich.  Oh,  now  Fm  satisfie<l,  my  Lord,  and  ask, 
Is  this  a  faction  stirring — or  is't  Milan's  good 
We  seek  in  this  ? 

Cab.  a  faction,  Michel  ?     No  :  we  all  have  felt 
How  galling  'tis  to  cast  our  cyo^  around. 
And  see  in  Milan's  streets  the  idle  slaves, 
With  which  a  foreign  tyrant  thinks  to  check  u?, 
In  insolent  overbearing,  stalk  about ; 
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Sparing  no  taunts  to  let  us  feel  they  think 
Themselves  our  masters.     Michel,  we  should  have 
Masters  of  our  own  choosing. 

Mich.  Now,  my  Lord 
I  am  convinced.     T\\  talk  this  o*er  again, 
Among  the  clubs. 

Cab.  The  Motta  and  Credenza; 
First  let  them  be  gained, — and,  Lando,  all 
The  rest  will  follow. 

Mich.  I  think  theyll  hear  me ; 
And  if  they  do  they'll  see — and  act  upon  it. 

Cab.  Brave  Michel  Lando,  thy  advancement's  sure 
In  this — ^but  pardon  me,  I  wrong  thee — wishes 
Outran  discretion  :  for  to  thee,  all  know, 
And  well  may  I,  thy  best  advancement  is 
The  fireedom  of  thy  fellow-citizens. — 
A  bribe  which  monarchs  fear  to  give.     Farewell. 

Exit  C ABABA.       Solus,  MiCHEL. 

• 
Mich.  Oh,  yes,  you  have  me  buckled  in  your  belt. 
Your*s  is  a  bribe,  my  noble  podesta  I 
You  for  our  master ! — ^youVe  a  worthy  one  ! 
The  clubs  ?  ay,  they  shall  hear  it — 
How  very  wise  these  politicians  are  ! 
They  look  straightforward ;  they — 
And  that  poor  fool  Fiesco,  whose  best  wits 
But  help  him  how  to  fashion  at  his  need 
Some  cobweb  villany — he's  the  chosen  one — 
Carara's  I — ah  I  old  satan's  work  trick — 
The  weakest  first — and  Michel  Lando  next. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  could  laugh,  but  that  I  see 
The  devil  grinning — ^nmph — he  stops  not,  he. 
To  count  the  straws  he  scatters  in  his  path- 
Aye,  aye !  my  friends,  the  clubs  shall  hear  it — 
One  of  the  weeds  that  chokes  his  path,  Fm  sure 
ril  be  myself— one  is  Giane,  Fll  see  him  I 
Oh,  what  a^wise  good  man  is  our  new  Podesta  !  [Exit  Michel. 

ScxNB  3. — ^At  Ybbcxluna.     Ibulda  alone. 

Imil.  Felix !     I  dare  not  look  into  my  thoughts 
Lest  they  should  show  a  stain  that  rests  on  thee. 
And  such  a  stain  as  but  to  glance  it  true 
Would  strike  the  heart  with  blight— dead— cold  dead  ! 
Felix — husband.    Felix  I  no — ^thon  couldst  not, 
And  I— oh,  this  suspense  eats  at  my  life— 

And  kills  my  husband  too.  [Enter  Balbi. 

O  Sir,  Fve  found 
A  brother— one  long  lost— a  brother,  one  so  dear  ! 

Balbi.  The  joy^  news  my  friend,  my  valued  friend 
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lias  blessed  my  ears  with,  Lady^nothing  now 
Is  feared,  I  trust. 

Imil.  O  Sir,  Sir,  Sir !  not  yet 
I've  dared  to  name  my  husband. 

BAI.BI.  No? 

Imil.  There  is 
A  dreaming  horror  in  my  thoughts  that  chains 
My  tongue — a  fearful  something  rocks  upon 
My  brain ;  my  ignorant  senses  tremble  in't, 
But  dare  not  probe  for  knowledge. 

Balbi.  Lady,  this 
Must  be  subdued—'tis  error.     Speak  to  him. 
For  thou  canst  save  thy  husband. 

Imil.  Yes,  yes. 
It  must — it  shall  be  spoken,  and  'twill  be 
Replied  to  by  a  tale  so  dark,  so  dismal 
That  it  will  strike  me  dead  at  once  ;  'tis  what 
A  fond,  devoted,  and  most  trusting  wife 
Most  dreads  the  knowledge  of.     It  cannot  be — 
No,  no — forgive  me,  Felix.     Oh !  Imilda 
Slanders  thee — dear  love — ^Felix,  forgive  me. 

Balbi.  I'm  sure  his  death  would  plunge  thy  brother  deep 
In  misery. 

Imil.  My  brother !  my  poor  brother ! 
My  dear,  long  lost,  my  Tivero ! 

Balbt.  Pray  say 
If  thou  hast  knowledge  of  it,  were  thy  husband 
And  Carara  knowoi  to  each  other  well  ? 

Imil.  O,  strangers  quite  :  he  never  named  Carara 
But  once,  as  he  was  leaving  home. 

Balbi.  How  spoke 
He  of  him  ?  in  dislike — this  questioning 
Pray  pardon,  Lady.     I  have  motive  strong 
For  using  it,  in  furtherance  of  our  hopes. 
Was't  in  dislike  of  him,  or  wdth  pleased  thoughts 
Of  meeting  him  ? 

Imil.  Simply  a  gratulation 
That  his  fortune  cruel,  cruel !  had  so  dealt 
Her  favours — favours  I  as  to  give  a  man 
Of  such  approved  report  to  be  his  partner 
In  the  duties  which  she'd  call'd  him  to : 
Nothing  more  knew  he  of  Count  Carara. 

Balbi.  No  more  ?  'tis  strange  !  oh, — ^had  he  suffered  much 
Or  known  unusual  grief  or  sorrow.  Lady  ? 

Imil.  Most  bitterly  he'd  grieved,  he  said,  for  injuries 
Which  he'd  in  error — sore  deceived — betray^ 
Himself  by  treacherous  spies  and  letters,  done 
To  my  poor  brother — whom  we  moum'd  as  dead. 

Balbi.  Deceived !  betray'd  by  letters  I  there ;  'tis  there ! 
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IiuL.  Was  Felix  false  ? — ^no,  no — ^his  heart  was  speaking. 

0  think  not  so,  Signior ! 
Balbi.  Take  comfort,  joy — 

Dear  lady,  I  now  see  it — were  my  hopes — 
My  almost  certain  hopes — ^mere  webs  of  sand, 
Tm  sure  thy  husband's  safe  from  him  :  so  well 

1  know  bow  much  of  God*s  best  attribute  i 
Forgiveness,  lives  within  his  generous  breast 

Thou  mayst  speak  freely  to  him  now — ^not  wait 

To  catch  the  moment^  or  the  word  propitious. 

m  seek  him.     Pascal,  ho  !    [Calling.]    Speak,  speak  I  and  all 

The  clouds  of  doubt  and  fear  will  be  dispersed — 

Now,  lady,  safely  urge  thy  prayer. — [Enter  Pascal.] — ^Where  is 

The  Siguier  ? 

Fas.  Grone. 

Imil.  and  Balbl  Gone ! — Gone ! 

Imil.  Oh  whither  ? 

Balbi.  When? 

Fas.  Ten  minutes  since,  Signior. 

Balbi.  To  Milan  ? 

Fas.  Yes.  [Exit  Pascal. 

Imil.  He*s  dead  I  he*s  murdered-^kiird  by  me 
His  faithless,  treacherous  wife.     Oh  Felix !  Tivero ! 

Balbi.  No,  no !  bear  up.     We'll  haste — ^there  yet  is  time. 
Ten  minutes  only  since — ^bear  up.     Come,  come ! 

Imil.  Wings  from  the  falcon,  and  a  voice  from  heaven ! 
To  aid  me;     Ten  minutes ! — Brother — ^Felix ! 

[Exeunt  together. 

Scene  4. — In  the  Hall  of  Justice. 

Priob,  Fiesco,  Senators,  &c. — Cabara  presiding.^-OrFicERS  and 

Guards. 

Car.  Te  know  the  man,  my  Lords,  and  Milan's  voice 
Fm  sure,  unanimous  with  your*8  will  join 
In  vouching  him  of  pure  and  kindly  nature ; 
Fity  and  mercy  holding  in  his  heart 
Their  seat,  so  fixed,  hedge  off  the  sterner  claims 
Which  law  severe  and  justice  would  assert. 
Think,  then,  what  strife  of  soul  he  must  have  known 
Ere  law  and  justice  deafen*d  mercy's  plea. 

Prior.  It  is  self  sacrifice  in  him,  and  claims 
The  deeper  reverence. 

FiES.  Shall  we  call  in 
The  Prisoner  ? 

Car.  Were  it  not  fitter.  Lords, 
To  take  the  evidence  of  Gianc  first  ? 

Prior.  Why  so  ? 

m2 
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Car.  The  qaestion*8  for  jour  wisdom,  Lords, 
The  pain  *twould  give  him  face  to  face  to  speak 
Those  things  which  must  decide  the  fate — periiaps 
The  death  of  Count  Y isconti,  may,  indeed. 
Try  generous  nature  past  her  sufierance. 

Prior.  To  spare  that  pain  to  him,  the  written  law 
Of  Milan  comes  to  aid  us.     There*s  no  need 
Of  Giane*8  further  voice,  or  presence  here 
If  it  so  please  you.     *lls  enough  that  one 
From  his  high  station  hath  denounced  a  foe 
Or  open  or  suspected,  who  has  sought 
Authority,  he  being,  or  having  been 
At  any  time  a  Ghibeline.     So  stands 
The  law  of  Milan. 

Car.  Tet — I  bow  again,  my  Lords, 
To  your  wise  counsel.     We,  by  such  a  course, 
luG^t  strain  the  law  too  far—do  Giane  wrong 
To  throw  prevention  in  his  way,  when  he 
Awaits  to  justify  his  charge.     *Twould  seem 
In  us  like  hasty  vengeance,  not  respect 
To  law.     Think  ye  not  so,  my  Jjords  P 

Prior.  Ever  considerate  and  just.     The  gdod 
Lord  Podesta  advises  honorably. 
Shall  we  call  in  the  Siguier  ?  say. 

Seyerai^  Agreed. 

Car.  The  Signior  Giane — [To  Officers  and  GuARi>8]-»give  him 
*tendance  here. 
Ye  honour  me,  my  Lords,  by  this  assent. 

Enter  Giane. 

Car.  Signior,  the  Lords — but.  Sir,  Fm  sorrowed  much 
To  note  that  careworn  paleness  on  thy  face  ; 
Grief  sitting  on  thy  brow  proclaims  how  strong 
A  battle  mercy  haUi  with  justice  waged. 

Giane.  Lord  Podesta — ^to  call  it  what  it  is — 
Hatred,  with  self-consuming  griefe,  and  hopes 
New  budded  to  be  blighted  mingling  here. 
Read  thy  own  heart  to  know  how  deep  the  first 
Will  delve  its  roots  and  cling  ;  but  for  the  rest 
They*ll  drop  into  thine  ears  unknown,  and  die : 
For  thou'rt  too  strong  to  feel  them:     There's  in  thee 
A  native  manliness  which  spurns  the  assaults 
Of  such  poor  clamourers. 

Prior.  Signior  Giane !  this 
Commands  our  wonder  I     Words  of  bitterness 
To  others  yet  we've  never  known  thee  use. 
The  change  we  note  with  sorrow ;  for  with  thee 
The  Podesta  has  here  before  us  all 
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Spoken  in  8ympathy-»ihy  sofrow  moves 
His  pity  in  this  case. 

Car.  It  does— it  does— - 
And  Signior  Giane  \nrongs  me— not  in  thought — 
In  words  alone,  the  wrong  is. 

GiAKE.  Ha  I  wrong  him ! 
CararaP  how  I  his  sorrow  or  his  pity 
Is  as  the  huhhle  on  the  stagnant  pond 
Which  hursts,  and  nothing  b  hut  air :  O  give 
The  waters  agitation,  what  a  foul. 
Corrupting  sediment  np-gpirgles  from 
The  hottom— casting  around  infection. 

Pbiob.  Sir. 

GiAKB.  His  kindness  is  the  smoke  which  curls  from  fire 
While  down  beneath  the  red  intensity 
Of  vengeful  malice  fann*d  by  haters  fierce  breath 
Bums  unabatingly  and  deadly.     Yet 
Ye  see  it  not— none  see  it,  till  the  fire 
Bages  destruction  forth. 

Pbiob.  No  more  of  this.  ^ 

It  ill  begets  thee— or  our  solemn  duties— 
<0,  Signior  Giane,  teach  us  not  to  cast 
Away  our  worthy  hold  of  thee.    The  charge—  ' 

Cab.  The  Count  Visconti. 

GiAKB.  He.    Ay,  he  I  oh,  God ! 
Would  that  some  pestilential  flash  had  struck 
My  vision  powerless,  ere  my  eye  had  seen 
Visconti  yesterday :  or  that  my  limbs 
Had  withered  ere  they  bore  me  to  yon  seat ! 
Oh !  what  rich  bliss  were  mine  to  find,  that  dear, 
That  precious  sister,  if  this  iron  pang 
Had  probed  not  brain  and  heart  with  agony 
So  horribly  complete,  that  promised  bliss 
Is  but  a  g^astiy  spectre  mocking  me— oh  I— 
Oh,  why  did  he  come  here  I  Carara*s  hand 
Beck*d  hither  my  malignant  star,  and  dragged 
Visconti  in  its  train  !  [Pause. 

•  Cab.  We  wait  to  hear 
The  charge  *gainst  Count  Visconti. 

Pbiob.  Fully  urged — 
Set  forth  in  all  particulars,  that  we 
May  thence  proceed  to  call  him  in :  and  so 
Debate  for  judgment. 

Gianb.  Will  he,  Lords,  and  thou, 
The  Podesta,  I  ask ;  will  he  be  brought 
Before  ye,  while  I  speak  ? 
Pbiob.     Not  so,  decide  wc. 

GiAHS.  *Tis  easier  then— there*s  mercy  in  them :  that 
One  dread  weight  is  off.     Ha !  I  thank  ye,  lords. 
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Faiob.  Considerate  of  the  pain  'twould  give  to  thee. 

GiANE.  Is  that  it.     Ha!  considerate  of  the  pain ! 
Does  Count  Carara  urge  that  reason  P 

Prior.  Yes. 

GiAivE.  Let  him  come  in,  then  I  fetch  him  here,  my  lords 
Send  for  him,  hid  him  come,  here,  here  I  there  lurk» 
A  serpent's  fang  behind  that  counsel,  Sirs. 
If  it  be  his— -send  for  him  I  have  him  here ! 
ril  speak  it  now,  at  once  FU  speak  I  but  call 
Visconti  in — and  tliro*  his  shuddering  ears 
ni  ring  the  damning  evidence  again  I 
My  lords,  pray  send  for  him. 

Car.  [To  Officers,  &c.]  Your  duty  is 
To  lead  the  Count  Visconti  into  court 

Car.  We  wait  for  Siguier  Giane*s  voice— he'll  speak. 

GiANE.  Thus  then— he  speaks— 'tis  now  eleven  years 
Ay — ay^-eleven  ages  on  my  heart  and  brain ! 
Since  Crema's  citizens  cmbroil'd  in  feuds- 
Striving  in  factions,  Guelph  and  Ghibeline 
Contested — wiles  and  treachery,  vrith  arms, 
In  slaughter  hot,  blended,  for  mastery 
Their  strength  and  cunning.     There  was  one  who  placed 
His  trust  in  Count  Visconti,  in  a  cause 
So  dear ^he  trusted  him [Suddenly  stops— a  pause. 

Car.  Say  on,  Signior. 
What  cause  ? 

GiANE.  What  cause  !  what  cause !  the  fount  and  streams 
Splash  scalding  woes  upon  the  seat  of  life 
Resulting  as  the  brain  throws  memory's  fire 
Upon  them,  from  that  cause [Pause. 

Prior.  Wc  wait  to  hear. 

GiANE.  I  make  but  sport  and  laughter  for  them.     Yes- 
Hear  ye,  calm  lords,  the  Count  Visconti — 

[Imilda  enters  and  runs  up  to  Giane — Rossa  comes  with  her. 

Imil.  No. 
Forbear — in  mercy  to  thyself  forbear. 

Giane.  Why  comest  thou  here  ?  this  is  no  place  for  thee. 
Sweet,  go  thy  way  awhile.     Ill  come,  anon. 

Imil.  Oh,  speak  no  more — do  not  proceed — thy  brow 
Is  knotted  with  the  strugglings  of  thy  br^. 
With  fiery  agony  thine  eye  is  burning. 
Oh,  speak  not. 

Giane.  Not !  ah  !  couldst  thou  know,  dear  love, 
WTiat  cause  it  is  that  moves  me  thus,  be  sure 
Thy  angel  spirit  while  it  heard  the  tale — 
Palsied  in  horror — ay,  thy  tenderness, 
Thy  all  kind  gentle  nature  would  cry  out 
For  death,  for  vengeance  on  him, 

Imil.  No. 
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GiANE.  Ay,  ay.     Didst  ever  hear  that  name  Visconti  ? 

Imil.  [Whispering,  ahnost  hreathless.]  Mercy !  Tvfeto  I  mercy ! 

GiANE.  Plead  for  him  ? 

Imii^  Tivero,  my  hushand !  [She  dnks  down  at  his  feet 

GiANE.  Howl 

[Stands  awhile  petrified,  then  gradually  disrobes  in  tears — bends 
down  to  his  sister,  lifb  her  up,  and  takes  her  in  his  arms. 

Cab.  The  court,  Signior, 
Awaits  to  hear  the  cause — go  on,  so  please  yon. 

GiANE.  [Vehemently.]  I  will  not  go  on ! 

Prior.  By  that  respect,  Signior, 
The  reverence  due  to  Milan  here,  we  bid 
Thee  speak. 

GiANE.  I  will  not  speak  again.     O  mercy ! 
I  bow  me  down  imploringly  for  mercy : 
Let  me  not  speak  again — my  tongue — 

Car.  My  Lords — 
Pray  yield  in  this,  nor  urge  him  further  in't. 

GiANs.  Hal  thou! 

Prior.  'Tis  well,  SigpMor — ^we  gpratify  thy  wish. 

Car.  No  more  at  present. 

GiAiTB.  No  more  for  ever  t 

Prior.  Howl 

GiANE.  My  life  for  his  !  a  thousand  times  FU  give*t 
To  save  him.     I  will  never  utter  breath 

[During  the  movement,  consequent  on  the  '*  action,**  &c.,  Liilda 
rests  on  Rossa,  nearly  exhausted— faintmg. 
To  peril  him  again.     My  foe  he  was. 
Not  AClan*s. 

[The  Prior  is  seen  as  if  taking  the  opinion  of  the  court  members, 
and  soliciting  foigiveness. 

Car.  So. 

Prior.  The  reverence  which  is  owed 
To  sacred  duties :  to  the  established  laws 
Of  Milan :  and  no  less  that  self  respect, 
In  which  ev*n  cold  formality,  bids  all 
Who  claim  a  seat  within  these  walls,  to  keep 
Impugnless  :  thus  unsettled,  thus  derided, — 
Made  the  mere  toys  of  captious  spleen,  demands 
Severe  reproof  and  penalty.     Ev*n  patience,  tried 
Beyond  endurance,  shoots  an  angry  eye, 
And  calls  for  punishment,  Signior — but  know 
Thus  far  we*ll  blot  the  records  of  the  hour. 

Car.  Thanks — ^thanks — 

Prior.  So  in  the  next  we  write  thy  wiser  course. 

GiANE.  Pve  said— on  this  Fm  henceforth  tongueless. 

Prior.  Compel  us  not,  Sir — 

GiA5£. — Cut  me  in  pieces — 
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Hew  me  limb  from  limb  and  give  them,  messes, 

To  yon  presiding  demon :  let  him  feast — 

Groige  to  repletion,  laughing  o*er  his  food. 

Till  the  rank  venom  of  his  heart  spout  forth, 

Mingling  the  poison  with  it  that  shall  dye 

His  body  through  and  through  with  blackness-HSO  his  £ace 

And  frame  shall  be  his  hearths  and  soul*s  reflex 

Complete — and  none  deceived  hereafter  ! 

Pbiob.  This  ia  distraction,     (jood  Lord  Fodesta, 
Do  thou  regard  it  so,  and  pardon  it 
So  far  as  thee  it  touches. 

Cab.  Reverend  Sir, 
I  do.     It  hurtless  falls. 

GiANE.  *Tis  in  his  hearths 
Centre  lock*d.     He  gloats  upon  the  treasure  ! 

Fbiob.  Fie! 

Cab.  *Tis  pardoned,  and  forgotten,  Signior.     Lords, 
Were  it  not  well  to  have  the  Lady  hence  ? 

GiANE.  With  me.     Lnilda,  sweet,  shrink  not  from  me. 
He  is  secure :  dearest,  I  would  not  harm 
Thy  husband — ^no,  come.  [Takisg  her  from  RoasA. 

Cab.  Give  directions,  Sir,  [To  an  Officer  who  prepares  to  go. 

To  stay  Visconti's  entrance. 

Officeb.  He  is  here, 

My  Lord —  [Visconti  guarded  in. 

GiAME.  *Tis  he ! 
Cab.  Return  I 
Imil.  Oh  me,  my  husband. 

[GiANE  lays  his  sister  in  Vi8COKn*8  arms. 
GiANE.  Visconti,  I  forgive  thee.  [Rushes  olT. 

Imll.  Bless  thee — ^bless  thee. 
Vis.  Stay,  stay,  I  do  implore  thee !  stay  I  hear  me  ! 


ACT  V. 


Scene  1. — At  Vebcellina. 
Pascal  conducting  in  a  Courier,  ^dth  a  sealed  packet. 
Enter  from  opposite  side,  Balbi. 

Pas.  This,  Sir,  is  Signior  Balbi. 

CouBiEB.  But  my  office  is 
To  Signior  Giane. 

Balbi  to  Pas.  Request  his  presence  here.  [Exit  Pascaju 

CouBiEB.  I  bear  this  packet  for  his  hand — it  comes 
With  greeting  from  the  noble  Podesta. 

Balbi.  He  shall  receive  it,  friend.     Is  it  of  moment  P 
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CouRiEB.  Of  that  I  know  not,  something  *tis  that  touches 
The  death  of  Count  Visconti. 

Balbi.  Ha,  the  death ! 

CouBiEB.  As  yet  he  lives,  but  under  sentence 
Signior.  [Bows  and  exit. 

Balbi.  Sentence  !  how !  it  cannot  be ! 

Enter  Giane. 

Balbi.  Giane, 
A  packet  this  from  Milan,  now  arrived. 

[Giane  takes  the  packet,  opens  it — gives  it  to  Balbi. 

Giane.  Ha,  Balbi !  fatal !  read — ^I  cannot  do*t ; 
Black,  black  Tm  sure — Carara^s  sign  is  on  it. 

Balbi  reads — "  The  Court  in  Council,  to  spare  thee  further  pain, 
and  in  the  reverence  due  to  that  unsullied  honour  and  that  generous 
spirit  which  ever  have  been  thy  guides,  my  most  dear  friend,  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  trial  of  Visconti,  accepting  thy  word  as  evidence  in  full — 
they  have  pronounced  his  doom  the  headsman.** — 

Giane.  No  more !  my  sister !  my  Imilda !  I 
Have  murdered  her !  no  I  when  ?  read  on — not  yet. 
Not  yet — read!  when? 

Balbi  reads — "  The  hour  of  which  is  left  with  me.*' 

Giane.  Dead,  dead !  Imilda — 

Balbi.  No,  no,  Giane :  **  with  a  caution  that  it  pass  not  beyond  this 
day." 

Giane.  Ah,  damn*d  Carara  I  *tis  the  demon's  howl 
Of  joy  malignant  ringing  thro*  my  ears. 
And  bums  my  brain.     He  shall  be  saved,  Balbi  I 
Let  him  tear  me  into  shreds  and  atoms — 
Imilda — sister  I  Tm  thy  murderer  I 
*  Balbi.  Pll  seek  the  people  and  appeal  to  them. 

Giane.  No,  no ;  thou  shalt  not  go,  they*ll  kill  thee,  Balbi. 

Balbi.  Let  them,  so  I  may  find  a  way  to  give  thee  peace. 

Giane.  Thou  canst  not — ^Uiat  would  darken  all. 

Balbi.  Subdue  thy  rushing  thoughts  to  counsel  then. 

Giane.  Slow  reason  counts  how  many  steps  there  are. 
And  art,  while  seeking  out  the  safest  road, 
Loses  his  journey's  object :  Omniscient  feeling, 
Lightning  passion  shoots  the  ray  at  once 
From  starting  point  to  goal.     Throw  here — throw  here — 
Now,  now — ^fiiy  broad  instructive  flash. 
Ha  I  yes,  *tis  he — his  energies  are  bold — 
His  heart  is  kind — he'll  mould  them  to  his  will — 
And  MicheFs  wdll  is  mercy,  even  when 
Stem  justice  loudest  calls. 

Balbi.  Who,  saidst  thou,  Mchel  ? 

Giane.  Mchel  Lando. 

Balbi.  What  means  has  he  P  he's  here  even  now. 
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GiAKE.  Here  I  here? 

Balbi.  I  saw  him  loitering  in  the  porch. 

GiAivE.  Something  brings  him — Lando.    [CaUing  ] 

Baiai.  What  means  has  he  P 

GiAMs.  An  intelleotual  boldness  and  a  heart. 

Enter  Lando. 

GiAivE.  Mchel,  I  know  thee  weU,  and  well  can  trust, 
Hear  what  I  say :  K I  in  riot  thought, 
Or  call  it  madness,  lift  my  arm  to  kill 
My  dearest  finend,  wouldst  stay  the  blow  ? 

Mich.  I  would. 

GiANE.  And  save  my  friend  ? 

Mich.  Or  take  the  blow 
Myself. 

GiANS.  Stay  it---iny  arm  is  lifted  now. 

Mich.  TiseontiP 

GiANB.  *Twa8  my  hate — my  private  hate ; 
Not  justice  that  denounced  him.     Thus  have  I 
Involved  an  innocent— doomed  her  to  death. — 

Mich.  What  can  I  do,  Signior?  it  shall  be  done. 

GiANE.  Thy  feUow  citizens :  there  is  in  them 
A  power  which  they  have  wildly  used  ere  now 
To  stem  the  law  which  they  have  deem*d  unjust ; 
And  no  less  wisely  struck  at  tyrant  force. 
And  tumbled  it  to  ruins. 

Mich.  Well,  Signior. 

GiANE.  Now  mark. 
Thy  courage  and  integrity,  and,  more 
Than  all,  thy  heart  which  bends  thy  boldest  daring 
Into  mercy —  [Michel  bo^ 

Nay,  Michel,  think  not  so. 
Even  thus — thus  wretched,  seeing  as  I  do. 
If  I  to  thee  could  use  the  hollow  words 
Of  flattery,  I  should  scorn  myself. 

Mich.  Signior, 
I  did  not  think  it.     *Twas  in  thankfulness 
I  bent :  for  I  was  proud  to  hear  you  say — 
What  others  said — ^but  I  ne*er  heeded  them. 

GiANE.  The  man,  the  man — the  honest  man,  Balbi* 
Ifso— 

Balbi.  Can  I  assist  in  this  with  voice  or  arm  ? 

Mich.  Signior,  I  would  not  have  him  seek 
Death  or  the  danger  of  it  whom  the  Signior  calls 
His  friend.     Save  when  the  Signior*s  cause  requires— 
Then  freely.     Tou  would  peril  one,  and  not 
Serve  him  in  this. 

GiANE.  True,  true  I  I  said  so,  Balbi. 
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To  thee  the  people  more  than  once  have  turned. 
Thy  beckoning  thro*  the  factions*  guilty  feuds 
Has  safely  led  them :  they  will  hear  thee  now. 

Mich.  I  see't — ^yes — ^yes,  they're  ready. — To  b^n — 
We  must  think  fast,  Signior — ^Bartoldo— -and — 

GiANE.  Michel,  a  few  more  throbs  of  agonized  suspense 
Will  break  a  guileless  woman's  heart.     Michel — 
Visconti's  wife — ^my  sister — my  beloved — 
Michel. 

Mich.  Your  sister  ?  Siguier,  yours  ? 

GiANB.  Yes,  yes. 
Whom  I  thought  dead — that  one  dear  tie 
That  earth  yet  holds  for  me. 

Mich.  I  go— I  go. 

GiANs.  On  thy  first  summons,  Michel,  I  will  haste 
To  join  thy  friends — send  to  me  quickly — ^then. 

Mich.  No — ^no— not  you ;  there's  fever  to  be  cured 
Ere  other  fire  be  kindled.     You  shall  hear — 
Then  come — ^well  thought :  some  token,  please  you, 
Simple  and  safe. 

Ah !  right — without  word  spoken,  when  this  comes 
You'll  understand — ^pass  thro'  the  city's  gate. 

[Lanbo  walks  out  slowly* 

Balbi.  a  noble  fellow,  Giane,  yes,  a  noble  one ; 
And  yet  his  motion  is  so  slow,  he  quite 
Forgets  the  urgency  which  time  puts  forth. 

Giane.  Safe,  sure ;  his  thoughts  are  stepping  firmly. 
Each  step  a  battle  won.     That  is  the  man ! 
Ten  minutes  more  to  Milan  :  he'll  secure  it. 

[Balbi  goes  to  a  window,  looks  through,  and  speaks  to  Gians. 

Balbi.  Still  slowly  moving,  with  his  hands  before  him^- 
Clutch'd  as  if  in  pain — 

Giane.  In  earnest  thought — ^yes. 

Balbi.  He  quickens  now,  and  folds  his  arms — 

Giane.  Across 
His  breast,  with  head  bent  down — 

Balbi.  'Us  so— 

Giane.  The  man! 

Balbi.  Ay — ^he's  in  earnest  now— 

Giane.  How  ?  not  running  ? 

Balbi.  No  ;  but  with  a  rapid — 

Giahb.  Resolute— stem — hard  stride — 

Balbi.  Yes,  yes ! 

Giane.  The  man !  Imilda  I  comet  [Calling—  runs  off;  retuma 

with  Imilda— takes  her  to  the  window  and  pointa, 

Giane.  Look  there ! 
Imilda,  there !  the  hero  who  will  save 
Thy  husband— thee  god  me,  and  all !-— yes,  yes ! 

[Scene  shuts  them  in* 
n2 
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SCENE  2.^At  Carara*«  Kovbm. 

Enter  Carara,  followed  by  a  Sbryakt,  to  ipvhom  he  gires  apadwt 

Car.  This  letter  to  the  German  Captain — qpeed: 
6ive*t  to  his  hands,  and  wait  not  his  reply, 
But  hither  haste  again. 
'     Sbr.  I  shall  observe, 
My  Lord. 

Car.  If  you  see  Count  Fiesco — 

Sbr.  He  is  here,  my  Lord. 

Enter  Fiesco. 

Car.  Begone  then.   [Exit  Servant.]   Welcome  friend,  what  newt  ? 
How  many  of  our  hopes  are  cyphers ;  what 
Have  flashed  up  golden  numbers,  friend  ?     Thy  news  ? 

Fibs.  As  welcome  as  myself  I  tmst— the  flame 
Has  burst,  my  Lord ;  for  sturdy  Wchel  Lando 
Already  has  his  gprumbling  fellovra  marshalled. 

Car.  The  Woolcomber*s  industrious  when  he*8  stirr*d 
With  hope  to  rule  his  rulers.     He  is  in 
The  net,  entangled,  past  escape. 

Fibs.  How  blind 
Is  rabble  turbulence — ^ha,  ha !  his  craft 
Is  useful  more  to  us  than  to  himself. 
Oh !  let  hun  craft  it ! 

Car.  Even  this  fool  [aside] 
Has  wit  in  mischief,  so  he  thinks.     Fve  sent 
To  warn  the  German  Albert,  and  he*ll  pounce 
While  they  are  laughing  in  security ; 
Ne'er  dreaming  of  the  hawks  that  circle  o*er  them. 

Fibs.  When  dies  Giane's  friend,  Visconti  ? 

Car.  Within  the  hour :  the  guard  is  now  prepared. 
And  the  Headsman's  axe  is  sharpened.     There  shall  be 
A  show  for  them  to  gaze  on ;  for  the  rabble  love 
To  make  a  holiday  on  any  cause  : 
But  better  still,  if  they  can  hatch  one  forth 
In  witnessing  a  noble's  execution. 

Fdbs.  Were  it  not,  think  you,  my  dear  Lord— -forgive 
My  freedom  thus  to  counsel  you — advisable 
To  show  yourself  to  them — I  mean  to  Michel 
And  his  gathered  friends  ? 

Car.  Thanks  for  thy  counsel.     On  the  instant,  come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  3.— Thb  Street. — The  Clubs  assembled. 

Bartoldo  and  Dbstro  as  Gonfalonier!,  with  their  Standards.-* 

GuisEPPE  and  Michel  Lando. 

MicB.  Tour*re  all  agreed  that  I  shall  speak  to  him, 
And  to  demand  Visconti's  life  be  spared  ? 
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Babt.,  D£8TBo,  &c.  Agreed ! 

Mich.  Then  when  I  wave  my  hand,  do  you 
Fall  back  a  little — ^but,  be  ready,  still. 
None  but  the  tribunes  of  the  clubs,  remember, 
La  Motta  and  Credenza,  speak,  when  I 
Appeal  for  proof  of  what  I  shall  declare 
As  coming  from  yourselves  :  but  check  my  speech 
If  I  say  ought  not  yours. 

Citizens.  We'll  trust  tltee,  Lando. 

Mich.  And  note  this  closely  too — note  all ; 
When  I  call  out  *^  depart,'*  I  shall  not  mean 
Disperse  yourselves — remember,  keep  together. 

Citizens.  Closely  as  now. 

Mich.  Well,  here  he  comes — note  well,  my  friends. 

Enter  Caraba  and  Fiasco. 

Mich.  My  Lord,  Fve  lost  no  time  ;  the  Clubs  have  heard 
My  talk. 

Cae.  Now,  Michel  Lando,  this  has  proved  thee  more 
Than  all  thy  valorous  spirit  yet  has  proved : 
Milan  to  thee  and  them  is  ever  bound, 
And  Fm  thy  private,  yet  thy  deeper  debtor. 

[Michel  waves  his  hand,  the  people  fall  back,  Bamtoll^ 
and  Desteo  in  front  of  them. 

Mich.  And  they  desire  as  earnest  of  your  favour 
That  Count  Visconti's  life  be  spared. 

Cab.  Indeed! 
But,  Lando,  he's  a  Ghibeline,  and  one 
Whom  Signior  Giane  has  denounced. 

Mich.  'Tis  that. 
Perhaps,  which  stirs  them  in't,  it  is  at  least 
Their  will. 

Cab.  Theu-  will  ? 

Mich.  So  please  you,  my  Lord  Judge. 
Is*t  not  your  will  Visconti  should  be  pardoned  ? 

Babt.  and  Desteo.  Pardoned.    [Cababa  dresses  to  go  to  CmzEirt. 

Cab.  But,  Citizens,  the  law  has  given  him — 

Babt.  and  Desteo.  Let  Michel  Lando  hear  for  us. 

Mich.  They  say 
He  must  be  spared. 

Cab.  Yet,  friends,  one  word. 

Babt.  and  Desteo.  Lando. 

Mich.  You  hear !  [Cababa  re-crosses. 

Cab.  This  glads  me — be  it  so — good  Michel, 
This  is  a  spirit  it  becomes  us  all 
To  cherish — pr'ythec  tell  thy  friends  so. 
Nought  in  my  office  could  rejoice  mc  mor« 
Than  finding  mercy  is  so  prevalent. 
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Mich.  Visconti  must  not  die. 

Cak.  Most  surely  not, 
ITt  be  the  people*s  will. 

Mich.  My  thanks  and  theirs. 

Car.  Tve  promised  acquiescence,  Michel, 
And  hope  in  this  still  further  from  thee. 

Mich.  Right: 
This  will  direct  us,  and  secure  us  too. 

Guiseppe,  [Giving  him  the  token  which  he  receiTed  from  Giasb. 

Away  with  this  to  Signior  Giane, 
At  Vercellina  Gate  :  he*s  there,  give't  him — 
Say  nought  to  him,  but  hasten  back. 

Depart.  [Waving  to  Citisbns,  who  go  off  in  cvder. 

My  friends  will  show,  my  Lord,  how  much  they  priae 
This  kindly  yielding  to  Uieir  first  petition.  [Exit  Michel  Lasiw. 

FiEs.  And  will  you  let  him  live  ? 

Car.  Yes  ;  for  perhaps 
Some  thirty  minutes  from  this  one  in  which 
We*re  smiling.     Now  they  must  break  out,  Fiesco. 
The  herd  will  run  beneath  the  precipice 
That,  from  the  mountain  rent,  hangs  trembling  ready 
Down  to  fall :  *twill  crush  them  while  their  first  bellowing 
Of  triumph  o  er  us,  rends  their  ruffian  throats. 
Do  thou,  without  a  moment  lost,  see  Albert ; 
Say  from  me,  my  former  Counsel  calls 
For  more  immediate  action  than  I  dreamt ; 
He'll  understand.     Go,  dear  Fiesco,  haste  !  [Exeunt 

SCENE  4. — A  Street  i>-  Mila?i. 
Enter  Giane  and  Balbi. 

GiANE.  Balbi,  I  cannot  feel  assured ;  my  hoi>e 
Is  but  an  agony  of  doubt. 

Balbi  .  Mistrust 
.  You  Michel  ? 

Giane.  No  ;  in  him  I'm  certain — no, 
Not  him  :  the  people  too  move  at  his  word  ; 
But  there  is  one  on  whom  I  fear  to  think. 

Enter  Michel. 

Mich.  He's  saved,  Signior,  the  happy  lady  now 
Is  with  her  husbaqd. 

Giane.  Michel,  Michel ! 

Mich.  God  bless  you,  Signior — 1  \\\W  bring  my  friends 
To  g^ve  their  gratulations — there's  a  stir 
Among  the  German  soldiers  must  be  look*d  loo. 
And  here  is  one  to  thank  you,  Signior.  [Exit  Michel. 
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Enter  Imilda  and  RossA. 

Imil.  Tivero! 

GiANE.  Speak,  Imilda,  he  is  safe — speak 

Imil.  Wordless 
Is  joy  like  mine.     Tivero  he's  saved,  and  more, 
Hvero,  he's  innocent  of  all. 

GiANB.  Ay,  ay. 
Thou  makest  him  so,  Imilda,  thou,  yes,  yes. 

Imil.  Thou  dost  not  understand  me.     Rossa,  speak  : 
I  could  not  tell  it. 

GiAME.  Oh,  if  I  had  kill'd  thee  too. 

Imil.  Hear  him  I  hear  Rossa,  he  is  innocent — 
My  husband's  innocent  to  thee. 

Glanb.  What  means 
My  sbter.  Sir. 

Rossa.  That  Count  Visconti  never 
Design'd  a  wrong  to  thee — he  was  waylaid — 
Allured  by  letters  purporting  to  come 
From  thee  :  and  into  Uie  snare  he  fell :  the  trust, 
That  dear  and  sacred  trust,  in  him  reposed 
By  thee 

GiAifB.  O,  speak  no  more  :  but  where  the  hand — 
Where  was  the  head  and  heart  that  could — ^'tis  dark. 

Rossa.  lie  knows  not  that. 

GiANE.  Not  know  ?     Roll  back  the  pall 

Great  Heaven !  show  him ! 

Imil.  Dear  Tivero,  look  not  so— 
It  terrifies. 

GiANB.  Thy  husband's  safe,  Imilda. 
Let  other  thoughts  be  dash'd  away — and  all 
Give  room  for  that  to  range  in — that  alone— 
I've  battled  with  a  thousand  pangs  :  endured 
The  shocks  of  agony :  yet  lived  thro'  all. 
But  this  too  full — a  ponderous  weight  of  joy 
Shatters  at  once  the  edifice  of  life. 
I  feel  the  building  totters.     Let  me  live 
To  find  that  dark 

Imil.  No,  Tivero,  no. 

Balbi.  'Twill  stand  more  firmly  now,  it  is  not  isolate. 

Imil.  Yes,  Tivero,  yes :  and  thou  shalt  see  the  flowers 
Again  look  fair ;  the  verdure  too  will  smile. 

GiAKE.  And  Vercellina  will  put  forth  its  arms 
To  give  an  angel  welcome,  my  Imilda. 
Where  is  Visconti— come — he's  pardon'd,  safe- 
Then  why  is  he  not  here  ? 

Rossa.  He  hut  awaits 
The  formal  process  of  acquittal,  Sir, 
From  tlic  Podcsta. 
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GiANE.  Camra  is  it  ? 
Carara  I  doubt  him  still ! 

RossA.  No,  he  complied 
With  the  entreaty  of  the  citizens 
And  Michel  Lando  readily. 

GiANE.  I  must  see 
Visconti  here,  and  clasp  him  to  my  heart 
Ere  Fm  assured.  P»  fQ>^^ 

RossA.  Nay,  Signior,  stay  you  here ; 
That  rather  I  may  hasten  to  inform 
The  happy  Felix  who  it  is  approaches. 
You  follow  with  the  lady,  she  may  not 
Keep  speed  with  me.  [Exit  RotfA. 

GiANE.  He  goes  Imilda,  see 
With  only  friendship  giving  to  his  step 
Elastic  spring  and  motion  :  thou 

Imil.  With  a  wife's  love 
Could  fly,  and  like  a  bird  wing  to  the  branch 
Which  is  its  resting  place  at  once. 

GiANE.  Balbil  [Exeonl. 

SCENE  5. — Entrance  to  Prison  :  Sentimbl. 

Enter  Cababa,  Fiesco,  Guarim,  and  Exbcutiokeb. 

Michel  Lando  in  the  back  observing  them. 

Car.  Go  in  :  have  all  in  readiness— then  T/^iut 
My  coming  :  I  shall  not  be  by — but  you 
Will  have  the  signal  from  myself; 
Go  in.    [Exit  to  prison,  Guards,  &c.]    Well,  friend,  the  sicklc^s  at  thf 

stalk— 
The  harvest  ripe  for  cutting,  and  thy  share 
What  thou  most  vrishes ;  the  recal  of  friends — 
The  Farinati,  mine  as  thine,  from  exile. 

FiES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  them  :  an<l  they 
No  less  will  thank  thee.     See  how  easily 
Are  hopes  attained  when  vigorous  councils  guide  I 

Car.  Albert  is  ready  ? 

FiES.  Fully  prepared,  my  lord — 
And  secret :  not  a  whisper  pass'd  the  walls 
In  which  they  are  garrisoned ;  though  every  man. 
Clutching  his  weapon,  stands  as  if  a  foe 
Were  braving  him  >vith  looks. 

Car.  Right,  Albert,  right. 
There'll  be  a  hubbub,  but  'twill  be  a  short  one — 
The  herd  will  fly  before  a  single  hound 
Of  game,  and  we,  Fiesco,  hunt  witli  our 
Whole  pack  at  once.  [Exit  Micasu 

FiES.  And  scatter  them,  my  lord — 
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?.        Cab.  Good  Giane  and  his  counsellor — his  friend, 
^.  SfMured  Sig^ior  Balbi,  have  arrived  in  Milan. 
^   Sllier  they'll  come  to — meet  the  corpse — ^in  time ! — 
IVom  me,  the  news  they  least  may  wish  to  hear, 
Shall  ring :  then  be  thou  listening  by — 
Note  this,  Fiesco ; — ^when  thou  hearest  me  call 
Tins  Giane  by  a  name  that  wiU  be  strange 
To  thee ; — ^for  thou  hast  never  heard  it :  yet  *tis  his— 
Wait  not  my  bidding ;  but,  with  all  the  speed 
Tlxm  canst,  see  Albert — ^bid  him  instantly  come : — 
J^heHy  then  I — or  theyll  be  on  us  with  too  quick 
^  A  burst,  and  in  the  clamour  drown  the  words 
1  would  not  miss  the  joy  of  pouring  through 
The  strained  and  shuddering  ears  of  him  for  whom 
I  utter  them,  for  all  that  is  to  come. 
Fibs.  I  shall  remember.  Count. 
Cam.  Now,  in  with  me. — 
Soldier,  should  any  of  Visconti*s  fiiends 
Require  admittance,  let  them  pass — ^freely. 
SBBTnnBL.  The  lady  too,  my  lord  ? 
Cab.  The  lady  P     Yes— no— 
*Twere  better  she  should  wait  awhile— not  that 
SbeH  know  it  soon  enough. 

[Exit  Cababa  and  Fibsco  through  the  prison  gatet. 

Enter  Rossa. 

Sbntdcel.  If  you*re  a  friend 
Of  Count  V]soonti*»— 

RoesA.  Such  I  am. — 

Sbbtinbl.  Then  pass— 
Tet,  Signior— no-— pass  on. 

RoesA.  Has  the  Podesta — 
Has  Count  Carara  been  or  sent  f 

Sbbtinbl.  You*11  find 
Him  there. 

R088A.  Then  all  is  safe — ^thanks  fnend !  [Exit  into  prison. 

Enter  Gianb,  Imilda,  and  Balbi. 

GiANB.  Fve  often  look*d  upon  these  walls,  and  yet 
They  never  grew  familiar  to  my  eye, 
But  always  seemed  dark  strangers,  who  desired 
To  be  unknown,  and  shunned  the  passers'  gaze. 
!£,  from  their  gates,  there  now  will  issue  forth 
An  innooent  man,  new  saved,  they'll  wear  a  look 
As  cheerfbl  as  the  Goddess*  temple  is, 
WhoM  oflerings  are  sweet  flowers. 

Balbi.  Thm  win,  Griane. 

Imil.  Shan  we  not  enter,  Tivero  ? 
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GiANE.  Stay  for  Marco, 
Sweet,  he  will  soon  return. 

[RossA  rushes  from  the  prison — suddenly  checks  himself 
seeing  Ibulda — goes  over  to  Balbi  and  whimn  him. 


RossA.  Prevail  upon 
The  lady  to  withdraw. 

Baxbi.  Why  so  ?     Is  she 
Not  safe  f 

RossA.  Let  her  not  hear  it,  sir :  if  possihle— - 
Lead  her  away.     Most  cruel,  folse,  and  foul. 

[GiANE  turning  looks  into  RogSA*s  five. 
GiAKE.  What  is  it  ? 

[RossA  covers  his  face  with  his  hands  and  turns  away. 
GiANE.  Ah !  Imilda  love  I  he's  safe ! 

[She  looks  around  in  extreme  tear. 
Well  go  to  Vercellina— come. 
Jmjja,  Without  him? 

Enter  Caraba,  Officer,  and  Fiseco. 

Car.  When  I  thus  wave  my  hand — ^then  in,  despatch. 

Imil.  Where  is  Felix  ? 

GiAKE.  Where  is  Visconti? 

Car.  Where  [Pointing  to  the  Executioner. 

You  see  him. 

GiANE.  IIow! 

Car.  Dead !  [Imiuoa  shrieks  and  fiJU. 

Balbi.  Murderer! 

Car.  Not  I, 
Signior.     I  but  sustuned  the  character 
Which  your  good  friend,  the  generous  Giane  gave. 
In  honour  g^ve  of  me.     I  could  not  turn, 
When  justice  called  and  duty  led  me  on, 
To  hear  the  feeling  voice  of  mercy.     No — 
Else  I  had  wrong'd  his  wisdom  in  it. 

RossA.  He 
Was  innocent. 

Car.  Giane  calFd  him  guilty. 

Balbi.  lie  was  deceived. 

Car.  Deceived !— -I  knew  it,  sir. 

Balbi.  Thou  didst ! 

Giane.  Ay. — Fiend! 

Balbi.  And  thou  hast  kill'd  his  wife ! 

Car.  No,  sir,  not  that — ^'twas  not  in  my  indentures— 
That  task  was  Tivero  Tagliamento*s,  there.  [Exit  Fntco. 

Giane.  Ha! 

Car.  Where  is  thy  secret  now  ?  'twas  safely  lodged 
Deep  in  my  heart,  with  other  records  writ : 
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Perused  at  leisure  :  now  the  tale's  complete. 

There's  matter  I  shall  read  aloud.     Know  then, 

I  loved  thy  stolen  wife ;  and  woo'd  before 

She  was  Uiy  wife ; — she  spum'd  me — 'twas  enough  I 

For  thee  she  spurn'd  me — I  repaid  ye  both  ; 

How !  thou  rememberest  ?   but  thou  dost  not  know 

Thy  trusted  friend,  Visconti,  was  my  dupe — 

Unseen — unknown,  and  unsuspected  all 

I  wove  the  net  in  which  ye  both  were  toil'd. 

Balbi.  Oh,  my  dear  fidend,  close,  close  thy  ears  to  this. 

Cab.  'Twas  thou  expell'd  my  friends  the  Farinati ; — 
Thy  boasted  wisdom  put  the  factions  down. 
Which  yet  will  have  them  back  in  triumph  here. 

[A  distant  uproar  of  shouts,  &c.,  heard 
Hark  I  hark  !  the  music  bursts !  dost  hear  it,  Tivero  ? 
The  factions  wake  again  to  laugh  with  me ! 

GiANE.  Carara! 

[Springs  from  the  ground,  with  the  loud  cry  of  the 
name — stands  with  his  frame  fixed. 

Cab.  Well,  Tivero ! 

[GiANE  still  gazing  on  him— pauses — then  speaks 

GiANE.  Thy  work  is  finished  here,  go  forth  and  smile — 
Seek  out  new  havock — agonised  hearts — 
Rip  up  their  wounds,  and  pour  thy  venom  in  ; 
And  when  thy  victims  writhe,  smile,  demon,  smile ! 
Plot  with  thy  briuns  till  reek  the  City's  streets 
With  blood  of  innocents,  and  when  the  stream 
Smokes  round  thy  dabbling  feet,  smile,  demon,  smile ! 
Clasp  to  thy  pantless  bosom,  thy  sworn  foe  ; — 
Pledge  him,  then  drop  the  murder  in  his  cup. 
Wither  the  parent's  hopes — thrust  forth  his  child. 
To  rot  in  misery ; — 

Keep  hack  assassins  at  thy  beck,  and  watch. 
With  seeming  vacant  eye,  but  closely  keen 
As  a  woirs  on  slaughter  fix'd — watch,  watch,  watch  I 
Thy  poor  fear-stricken  prey  :  and  when  he's  luU'd 
By  that  damn'd  hum  of  courtesy  then  lift 
Thy  finger  to  the  signal — ^up  to  the  hilt  I 
And  o'er  his  dead  eye's  curse,  smile,  demon,  smile ! 
Cajole,  then  stab— deceive,  then  kill  thy  friend. 
Be  courtly-tong^ed  thro'  all — smile,  demon,  smile ! 
Till  one  of  thy  grim  band,  the  only  things 
That  thou  darest  trust,  being  trick'd,  at  length,  by  thee, 
Out  of  his  drench'd  steel's  hire,  with  blood  red  fingers, 
Made  iron  strong  by  rage,  cling  to  thy  throat, 
And  drag  thee  with  him  down. 

Cab.  Now,  now,  despatch. 

[To  the  Officeb,  who  instantly  ruihet  in, 

o  2 
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GiANE.  0,*coine  not  back  to  life,  Imilda ;  sleep, 
Sleep  thyself  to  Heaven. 

Mich,  [without.]  Where  is  the  murderer  ? 

Enter  Mich.  Lanbo,  with  Citizens  in  order. 

Cae.  There! 

Mich.  In  there :  break  down  the  doors. 
Save  thyself. 

[The  Sentinel  advances  his  spear  to  keep  them  off-' 
Michel  wrests  it  from  him. 
Balbi.  It  is  too  late,  Mchel. 
Mich.  No. 
Bring  him  out  safe — alive ! 

[A  part  of  them  go  in,  rest  remain. 
RossA.  Ha !  lady — ^hope !  [Rons  into  prison. 

Mich.  Carara  I  thou  art  doomed. 

GiANE.  He  smiles — ^*tis  hopeless  all !  [Michel  advances  to  Camaia. 
Cae.  Lay  not  thy  villain  hands  on  me.  [Shovnng  his  dagger. 

Mich.  Me,  me  I 

[Springs  on  him-^ashes  the  dagger  from  Cabaea*8  band. 
Carara,  I'm  a  weed  that  chokes  thy  path. 

[Drags  him  to  the  centre,  and  throws  him  among  the  Cmzxiis, 
who  encircle  him  :  he  is  stabbed  by  them,  &c. 
Take  him  among  ye,  friends — ^he's  yours ! 

Enter  Bossa,  Visconti,  and  People. 

All.  Visconti! 

[Visconti  falls  at  Giane's  feet — arises — takes  Imilda. 

GiANE.  Preserved.     Now,  Michel — 

Vis.  My  Imilda ! 

GiANE.  This  is  too  much  of  joy. 

Vis.  O  Tivero,  Tivero ! 
My  friend ! 

Giane.  Forgive !     Imilda,  sweet,  the  clouds 
Are  swept  away. — 0,  Balbi !  and  the  tun 
Breaks  out  with  heaven's  own  beauty  shining. 
To  Vercellina,  and  the  flowers  again ! 
Balbi,  did  I  not  prophecy  aright  ? 
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A  TRAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PER80NJE. 


Abchbishop  07  Pisa. 
DiAMBBBT,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 
Mabsiguo,  )  Generals  of  the  Pisan 
i  LiABTOBNB,  )  Forces. 

BBIOlfOU,  '\ 

Lvioi,        >  Leaders  of  do. 
'    Bbybbsa,  J 

«r  '  f  Gentlemen  of  Pisa. 

VICBNTIO,  ) 


MuGETTo,  a  Saracen  Captive. 
Tedesco,  an  Artizan. 
PiETBo,  his  Domestic. 

Women,  Soldiers,  Captives,  Popa< 
lace,  &c. 

Felicia,  Marsiglio*s  Wife. 
Vanda,  Diamhert^s  Daughter. 
Catebina,  Specchio's  Daughter. 


Scene:  Pisa. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  1.— An  Apabthent. 
Enter  Lady  Felicia  and  Catebina. 

Feu.  If  inclination  lead  thee,  my  good  girl, 
Resist  it  not — *twill  please  me  more — so  go ; 
Thou*lt  soon  return.     Has*t  seen  the  Lady  Vanda  ? 

Cat.  Hearing  my  father  say  that  he  descried 
The  galleys  distant,  she  went  forth  with  him. 

Feli.  When  she  returns,  say  to  her  I  would  see  her. 

Cat.  I  will,  dear  Lady.     I  am  sure  they'll  hring 
Good  news — the  wind  sits  fair.     Oh,  old  Tedesco 
Waits  in  the  porch,  and  asked  of  you,  with  such 
Entreaty  in  his  eye,  as  seemed  to  say 
^Twould  glad  him  much  to  see  you. 

Feli.  Let  him  come, 
ITt  he  his  wish :  he  sorrows,  good  old  man. 

Cat.  [Going  off.]  Siguier  come  in  ;  Lady  Felicia  gives  you  leave. 

Enter  Tedesco. 

Feu.  How  dos't,  Tedesco  ? 

Ted.  I  have  health,  dear  lady — 
For  that  Tm  thankful;  could  my  questioning 
Be  answered  so  by  thee,  I  should  be  better. 
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Feli.  How  better  if  thou  art  in  health. 

Ted.  Here,  lady.  [Laying  his  hand  on  his  Iv 

Feu.  I  thank  thy  kindness :  if  I  could  return 
Such  medicine  as  thou  wishest  for,  I  would. 

Ted.  To  hear  thy  voice  is  something. 

Feli.  'Tis  thy  sorrow — 
*Tis,  good  old  man  that  so  receires  my  speech  : 
And  I  may  hope  a  better  anodyne 
Will  sooth  it  speedily  ;  thy  son,  Giuseppe, 
Thou'lt  see  to  day,  I  trust.     At  least  wilt  hear 
Of  his  well  being. 

Ted.  No,  no !  he*s  gone 
From  me  for  ever. 

Feli.  Nay,  do  not  tliink  so. 

Ted.  Yes,  yes,  I  feel  it  so.     Not  kilFd,  perhaps, 
But  dead  to  me  :  aye,  dead ; — if  I  could  cease 
To  think  of  him,  I  might  be  blithe  again. 

Feli.  And  wilt  be  so — despond  not — anil  forgive 
The  boy : — thou  may'st  have  cause  to  be  rejoiced 
That  he  preferred  a  soldier*s  life. 

Ted.  To  such 
An  one  as  mine  ?     It  will  not  be  :  the  change 
So  from  industrious  peace,  to  toil  unpaid. 
Except  in  riot,  scathe ;  and  worse  than  these. 
It  may  be,  valour  unregarded,  should 
He  put  forth  valour,  which  I  hope  not  fee 
Nor  wish  I.     He  is  dead  to  me ;  howc'er 
His  fortune  cast  him. 

Feli.  This  is  harshness — 
It  is  unkindncss,  which  thou  wert  not  wont 
To  show. 

Ted.  Yes,  I  believe  my  heart,  as  it 
Grows  cold  takes  to't  a  heanlness,  lady. 
Had  not  the  Count,  thy  brother,  ever  seen 
lliat  boy,  he  had  Ytcen  my  son  still.     I  speak 
Too  rudely — too  abruptly, — yet  I  loved 
Lanfome  once ;  and  he's  thy  brother,  lady. 

Feli.  Ah,  well  pleaded  friend. 

Ted.  Thou  wouldst  forgive 
If  thou  couldst  know  what  desolation  is 
Around  me  every  where — how  lone  and  cold 
The  world  and  all  its  beauty  is  to  me. 
My  children,  one  by  one,  followed  their  mother 
To  the  grave,  Iwqueatliing  all  my  love  of  them 
To  him — tliat  one  they  left  behind,  to  >jo 
My  care  and  blessing  solely  :  and — he*s  fled ! — 
I  look  around  my  dwelling,  and  a  dream 
Comes  over  me — a  pleasant  one — I  see  them 
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And  I  hear  their  voices  gladdening  each  other 

With  chirrup  merriment, — ^the  merriest  he 

Of  all — ^their  elder  brother,  as  he  rules 

llieir  sports,  and  jests  while  he*s  rebuking  them — 

Affection  timing  every  word  of  check 

With  ui^ging  on  and  cheering ;  and  I  laugh 

With  them,  or  I  think  I  do—'tis  he 

Guiseppe — and  they  are  mine, — ^a  part 

Of  myself  is  each !     Hark !  what's  that  ? 

A  knock — my  name !  all's  vanbh'd !  dreariness — 

A  house  empty  of  all  but  sighs — and  then — 

I  fear,  lady,  I  fear  such  dreams  will  come 

Much  oftener — and  more  lasting — ^not  to  be 

So  easily  broken ! 

Feu.  This  is  eloquence 
Most  touching,  good  old  man :  it  has  a  power 
Too  great  to  yield  aught  else  but  pain 
In  hearing  it. 

Ted.  What  say'st  thou — eloquence. 
Lady  ?  oh  I  yes — you  mean  'tis  truth !  so  'tis. 

Feu.  Too  sad — too  mournful,  and  it  falls,  old  man, 
Oj^ressingly  upon  my  heart :  and  I  am  sure 
Thou  dost  not  wish  to  add  to  my  affliction. 

Ted.  No,  no,  dear  lady,  no— enough  of  that 
Thou  hast  to  bear — ay,  too  much,  of  thy  own. 
Then  do,  dear  lady,  pardon  me — ^I  should 
Have  kept  the  gates  close  barr'd :  but  open'd  once 
These  things  will  forth  :  forgive  me,  sorrowing  lady. 

Fell  And  thou  be  less  desponding,  for  to  day 
We  shall  hear  of  him.     Thou  wilt  come  to  sec 
My  brother  P     Wilt  not  ? 

Ted.  Tes,  I  will :  and  he 
Shall  hear  the  desolated  father  speak. 

Feu.  No,  no — not  harshly,  quiet  thee  :  he'll  be 
The  boy's  true  guardian; 

Ted.  Gkiardian  ?  well — whilst  thou 
Art  by,  I  will  be  gentle,  lady,  yes. 
Thou  shalt  not  hear  aught  that  can  add  a  sigh 
To  thy  too  great  a  number.     I  shall  see  him — 
God  bless  thee  lady ! 

Feu.  And  thy  son 

Ted.  No— no.  [Exit  Tedesco. 

Feu.  Farewell, 
Grief  torn  old  man ! 

Enter  Vanda. 

Feu.  Smiles !  Vanda,  smiles  ? 

Van.  Which  thou  wilt  share  in,  dear,  desponding  friend. 
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They  come,  Felicia ;  Specchio  says  he's  sure 
They  come  in  triumph :  thou  wilt  smile  for  that  ? 

Feli.  Who  come  ? 

Van.  Thy  husband,  and  the  warriors. 

Fell  If  I  can  weep  I  will :  but  smile !  oh,  no ! 
I  cannot  smile.     But  has  thy  watchfiil  eye 
Caught  the  intelligence  thy  heart  desires  f 

Van.  Oh,  yes  :  I'm  sure  they  come— one  bark  outstrips 
The  rest :  the  others  in  the  distance  rise 
Like  fairies  gathering  for  a  festival 
To  dance  upon  the  sunbeams,  which  are  spread 
Upon  the  laughing  waters.     I've  not  looked 
So  often  at  that  bark,  but  I  have  learnt 
To  know  it  well,  and  guess  the  freight  it  bears. 

Fell  My  brother,  thy  Lanfome,  may  be  there : 
I  see  the  conscious  tremour  of  thy  thoughts 
Sprinkle  its  vermil  blush  upon  thy  cheek. 
Thou  sawst  the  bark,  then  Y 

Van.  Oh,  so  beautiful ! 
She  skimm'd  along  upon  the  sunny  waves 
A  bird  of  glorious  plumage,  with  her  wings 
Outblown,  reposing  on  the  generous  breeze ; 
And  as  her  pennons  flutter'd  in  the  air. 
They  seem'd  like  courier  feathers  sportively 
Careering  with  their  news  in  boastful  joy, 
As  they  would  say  "  Behold,  behold  I  we  come 
Triumphant  leaders  to  the  victor  eagles  I" 
While  ever  and  anon  the  golden  beak 
I'lung'd  in  the  liquid  green,  and  mounted  o'er 
The  crisp  and  curling  billow  which  it  raised — 
And  flinging  backward  that,  another  formed — 
And  then  another,  dashing  each  behind 
In  silvery  foam  as  wave  on  wave  they  rose. 

Fell  Thy  thoughts  are  music,  love — thy  voice  a  lut« 
On  which  they  strike.     But  Vanda,  Vanda,  here 
They  fall  as  cadences  that  tell  how  much — 
How  utterly  the  charm  of  hope  is  fled. 
All  joy  for  ever  withcr'd,  and  its  roots 
Uptom. 

Van.  Nay,  nay,  Felicia— thou  wilt  joy 
Again.     He  safely  and  victoriously 
Returning  home  with  Pisa's  thanks  to  greet 
Mb  triumph,  will  awake  once  more  the  thougbtr» 
Which  look'd  so  cheerfully  from  out  thy  eyes. 

Fell  No  ;  never  more  shall  I  partake  with  him 
Ought  that  is  joyous — every  lauding  shout 
AVhich  hails  him  victor,  throws  me  farther  from 
^ly  husband — cold  estrangement  grow« 
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8tni  colder  as  he  feels  the  laurel  wreaths 
With  fresh  leaves  twmed  upon  his  brows, — 

Vah.  My  friend ! 
Thy  brother  I 

Fell  Ah  !  for  thee — and  him !  I  am 
O'erwearied — ^feeble. — 

Van.  To  the  fur,  love,  lean  on  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  2. — ^A  Garden,  with  Pavhjow. 

MuGSTTo  seen  in  the  back,  near  the  door  of  the  Pavilion. — ^Enter 

Tedbsco. 

Ted.  No,  no,  Til  not  return  to  gaze 
Upon  those  things  which  speak  no  other  words 
Than  ^  what  a  wretched  thing  thou  art,  old  man  !'* 
Better  be  closed  in  some  dark  dungeon  where 
No  crevice  gives  the  mocking  light  a  chink 
To  laugh  through !    No !     [Mugetto  advances  rapidly.]    What  I  an 

infidel— 
What  ho!  there! 

Mug.  Peace,  old  man  I 

Ted.  No,  no !  help,  help ! 

Mug.  Be  silent,  Christian,  I — 

Ted.  For  murder!  what? 

Mug.  Call  not,  I  say— 

Ted.  I  wilL     A  Saracen  I  ho  I  help ! 

Mug.  Old  man,  *tis  not  for  harm,  Fm  here :  be  dumb  I 

[Mugetto  has  before  this  grasped  Tede8co*8  arm — ^he  now 
raises  a  dagger. — ^Enter,  fhim  Pavilion,  Lartobiib. 

Lan.  Mugetto,  hold  I     Tedesco ! 
Touch  him  not — this  is  the  man,  Mugetto, 
Of  whom  I  spoke — his  father. 

Mug.  That  boy*s  father  ? 

Lae.  Tea,  yea,  Tedesco,  he  will  rather  harm 
Himself,  than  thee. 

Ted.  I  thank  you  not,  my  Lord ; 
YonVe  stepped  between  me  and  the  only  good 
I  look  for— -death.     TouVe  made  it  so. 

Lah.  My  friend! 

Mug.  Old  man,  I  ask  forgiveness  of  thee ;  he- 
Has  truly  said,  Fd  rather  harm  myself 
Than  thee. 

Ted.  I  heed  it  not. 

Lab.  FH  come,  old  man. 
This  evening  to  thy  dwelling,  I  have  news— 

Ted.  Shan  I  be  there  ?     Go  you  alone,  and  see 
The  desert  you  have  made. 

Lab.  Till  then  keep  safe 
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And  secret  in  thy  breast  that  thou  hast  seen 
This  Saracen.     Wilt  thou  ? 

Ted.  I  heed  him  not : 
And  shall  forget  he  lives ;  but  you,  my  Lord^ 

Lan.  Well,  well,  this  evening  I  will  bring  tbee 

Ted.  Of  him — of  him? 

Lan.  Speak  not  of  this. 

Ted.  He  is ! 
Forgotten.  [Exit  Txdbco. 

Lan.  Ck)me  :  concealment,  for  a  while, 
Be  thou  content  to  abide.     Our  honest  aim 
Demands  so.     This  had  well  nigh  baffled  it 

Mug.  And  he  is  that  youth*s  father  ? 

Lan.  Yes. 

Mug.  I  thank 
Thee  for  thy  timely  check. 

Lan.  Twas  well— this  way.         [Exeunt  to  the  Turret  or  PaTiBon. 

SCENE  3. — An  Apartment. — ^Felicia  ani>  Vaicda. 

Enter  Caterina. 

Cat.  Oh,  Lady,  he  is  come. 

Feu.  My  husband  ? 

Cat.  No. 
The  Count,  your  brother. 

Feli.  Where,  oh  !  where  ? 

Cat.  He  seems 
To  wish  concealment,  for  he  enter'd  by 
The  postern  »-and  there  is  a  stranger  with  him — 
He  came  up  thro'  the  walk  of  Laurestines — 
It  is  a  turban'd  man,  the  Stranger. 

Fell  Then,  Caterina, 
Remember  it  be  kept  a  secret  with  thee. 

Cat.  Lady,  I  will.  [Exit  Catxsina. 

Fell  How  shall  I  speak  from  thee 
My  brother's  welcome  ? 

Van.  O,  say  nothing. 

Feli.  No? 

Van.  That  he  is  safe  retum'd,  it  glads  me,  say. 

Feli.  No  more  ?  but  stay,  and  speak  so  much  thyself. 

Van.  Not  now  :  besides,  Caterina  says,  he'd  be 
Unseen  at  present. 

Feli.  Not  by  thee. 

Van.  Well,  soon.  [Exit  VAin>A. 

Enter  Lantorne. 

Lan.  Felicia! 
Feli.  Brother! 
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Lan.  Dear  drooping  lily,  sister ! 

Unhappy  sister,  still :  more  deeply  faded. 

Fbu.  Oh,  not  unhappy  now — not  now,  Lanforne. 

ICy  brother ;  safe,  and  well  ?  quite  well,  my  brother  ? 

Lan.  Ck>uld  I  win  such  an  answer  from  my  sister, 

I  should  be  well  and  h^py. 

Feu.  Art  thou  not? 

Oh,  yes — say  yes — ^it  is  a  cordial  to  me. 

Lak.  Be  thou  so,  dear. 

Feu.  And — Marsiglio? 

Lan.  He  will  soon  be  here. 

Feu.  How  comes  he  ? 

Lan.  With  a  victory* 

Feu.  Joyless  to  me,  such  news ;  but  if  it  can 

'Held  ought  to  draw  thee  back  to  friendliness 

Withhun 

Lan.  Felicia! 

Feu.  Yes,  I  see,  the  wounds 

Still  rankle— or  they  bleed  anew — 

Lan.  More  torn 

Than  ever. 

Feu.  Ah! 

Lan.  He  thought  a  poor  base  trick, 

And  a  smooth  cunning  would  secure  his  plots 

And  keep  their  foulness  from  exposure,  no — 

Pisa  shall  g^aze  on  him  with  scorn,  if  what 

I  think — ^I  fear — ^Yes,  fear — it  is  so  dark — 

Yet  paltry,  dare  be  acted — 

Feu.  Stop,  Lanforne,  stop ! — 

I  am  his  wife. 

Lan.  Does  be  remember  that  ? 

Feu.  Thou  shouldst  not  ferget  it  1 

Lan.  Sister! 

m  calm  myself.     Come  tell  me.     How  of  Vanda  ? 

The  feir  and  gentle  Vanda  ?     I  am  sure 

She  has  been  thy  comforter  this  while. 

Feu.  Constant 

In  smiles,  if  smiles  would  cheer — and  drooping 

Only  that  they  could  not  cheer. 

Lan.  Even  she — 

That  lovely  smiler  faiTd — ^true,  true — ^Marsiglio! — 

Is  she  not  here  ? 

Feu.  She  is,  and  much  rejoices  she 

That  thou  art  safe  returned. 

Lan.  How  knowest  thou  so, 

Felicia  ? 

Feu.  I  had  it  from  herself. 

r2 
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Lan.  Tlien 
She  knows  of  my  arrival,  yet  avoids  me  ? 

Feu.  Xo. 
Thou  shalt  see  her  soon. 

Lan.  Felicia,  I  can  read 
In  this  much  more  than  thou  wouldst  speak— 
Thy  advocacy,  I  am  sure,  'tis  so,  has  been — 
As  unpropitious  as  my  own — she  fled 
On  hearing  I  was  coming. 

Fell  And  is  that 
A  proof  of  fruitless  advocacy  ? 

Lan.  WTiat  else  ? 

Fell  AVhat  else  ?  sign  of  success.     Yes,  brother,  1 
Am  sure  she  loves  thee. 

Lan.  And  yet  she  fled  me. 

Fell  I  am  sure — 

Lan.  But  from  herself  art  sure  ? 

Fell  In  words 
She  did  not  say — directly  say,  she  loved, 
But  looked  confessingly.     Another's  fears — 
Not  hcr's — forbid — 

Lan.  I  see ;  'tis  damn'd  Marsiglio ! 

Fell  Lanfome  I 

Lan.  Well,  forgive !     'Twas  rash  to  speak 
So  in  thy  cars. 

Fell  My  brother,  friend ! 
IMy  dear,  dear  friend.      Oh,  couldst  thou  but  acquire 
Some  portion  of  his  calmness. 

Lan.  Smothcr'd  malice. — 
I  know  him  dark,  and  crafty  in  his  darkness — 
On  me — I  see  it,  feel  it — from  his  eye 
He  throws  a  causeless  spite  ;  for  he  but  thinks 
A  wrong  is  meant,  and  ever  makes  that  thought 
The  fountain  from  which  flushes  forth  a  stream 
Of  hellibh  meditation — long  in't's  course 
And  black  with  its  sulxlued  and  gilent  depth. 
Oh  !  with  such  guarded  smoothness  does  it  glide. 
There's  not  a  bubble  breaks  upon  its  fiice — 

Fell  My  dear  Lanfome,  do  not  speak  of  this — 

Lan.  There  is  an  ugliness  about  tliat  calm — 
Such  quiet  is  deformity  of  soul — 
And  then  his  voice — how  bland  each  even  tone  ! — 
Curbe<l  with  a  skill  he  will  not  stop  to  learn 
Whose  blood  flows  honestly  :  'tis  measured  forth 
In  small,  light,  gentle  weights — a  single  breath 
Too  much,  thrown  in  the  scale,  would  spoil  the  smooth 
Discourse — and  courtesy  would  kick  the  beam. 
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Oh,  courtesy !  that  is  the  word  which  fools 
And  callous  knaves  have  forged  for  douhle-fucod 
And  damned  hypocrisy.     AVhene'er  I  look 
Upon  his  lineless  visage— on  that  brow 
Unforrowed  by  emotion*s  touch,  I  see 
The  fiend  at  work  within. 

Fjbli.  My  husband ! 

Lan.  I 
Torture  thee,  dear  sister,  *tis  affection 
For  thee — wrings  out  this  violence — well,  well ! 
No  more  of  it— but,  Vanda,  she  is  here, 
And  knows  of  my  arrival  ? 

Feli.  Yes,  but  hearing 
That  a  stranger  came  with  thee,  she  retired — 

Lan.  Ah !  then  she  knows  there  was  a  stranger — how 
Learnt  she  that  ?  for  *tis  my  earnest  wish 
He  should  remain  concealed — 

Feli.  And  will  be  still. 
If  you  desire  it 

Lan.  That  do  I.     AVho  else 
Has  knowledge  of  his  coming  ? 

Fbijl.  Young  Caterina : 
But  Tve  warned  her  to  silence,  and  she  will 
Observe  it  strictly. 

Lan.  Be  it  so. 

Feu.  Who  is  he, 
If  I  may  know  ? 

Lan.  *T  were  better  thou  should'st  not— 
Ills  being  known  will  frustrate  ends  of  jastice. 
I  saw  Tedesco,  the  old  artizan 

Feli.  lie  is  unhappy :  most  unhappy. 
For  his  boy. 

Lan.  Poor  man ! 
Poor  man  ?     Proud  man !  he  shall  be :  such  a  son 
Will  make  him  so. 

Feli.  My  brother,  even  I 
Can  taste  the  joy  of  this. 

Lan.  Well,  but  this  stranger. 
He*s  an  infidel,  Felicia ;  start  not,  love ; 
More  honour  and  more  truth  tlierc  lives  in  him, 
Altho*  a  Saracen,  than's  found  in  some 

Fell  Is  he  your  prisoner  ? 

Lan.  He  was— 
But  is  my  friend,  Felicia,  now.     Such  I 
Think  him,  infidel  as  he  b. 

Feli.  Thy  friend? 

Lan.  Yes.     That  is  enough  to  incline  thy  thoughts 
To  serve  him — 'twill  bo  shewn  in  sccrecv. 


Fell  Oh,  yes,  it  shall,  but 

Lan.  Others  there  arc,  who,  fbr  I  call  faim  friend, 
Would  scarcely  look  with  smiles  upon  hini.     Onne — 
Come  with  me,  or  shall  I,  alone,  approach 
Fair  Vanda  ? 

Feu.  Nay,  Lanibmo — FU  not  leave 
Thee  now.  [Ezcttnt  UtgAa- 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. — On  Lungas!(o.     River  sxmr,  &c. 

Tedesco's  house  exhibiting  <^^arances  of  recent  n^ect. — Tedwko 
resting  on  a  parapet  looking  into  the  River. — ^Pisrmo  ^peaking  to 
him. 

Piet.  But,  Signior,  won't  you  hear  ?  my  Lord  will  be 
Much  angcr*d  with  this  message. 

Ted.  Well,  let  him 
Be  angry.     I  shall  work  no  more. 

Piet.  He'll  come 
Himself. 

Ted.  Wholl  come  ? 

Piet.  My  Lord  Diambcrt. 

Ted.  He  will  P 
With  threats,  and  lordly  frowns  ?  they'll  move  me  much^ 
As  thou  dost  or  otherwise  :  perhaps — not  move 
Me  to  compliance  with  his  will.     Tell  him 
Fm  sick — that's  false.     Yes,  sick  at  heart,  and  tliat 
Will  move  his  mockery.     What  right  have  I 
To  feel !  a  poor  dull-blood«l  artizan  !     "  He  feel  V 
Says  he — "  he  sick  at  heart — the  dotard."     Ay. 
(JJo,  tell  him  I  will  not — there  take  the  truth 
And  lose  it  not  by  the  way.     Do'st  licar  ?  I  say, 
I  will  not :  now  deliver  so. 

Piet.  How  changed 
You  are !  Fve  found  vou  ever  kind  till  now. 

Ted.  Well,  well,  forgive  me,  Pietro — 'tL?  not  tlKv 
That  vexes  me— but  go. 

Piet.  Yes,  yes. 
Here  is  my  Lord. 

Enter  Diambert. 

Tld.  And  frowning  so ! 

PiAM.  Tedesco,  what  is  this 
I  hear  ?     Thou  hadst  command  from  me,  long  since, 
For  that  same  tissue  garment.     IsH  not  done  Y 
Whv  not  ? 
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Ted.  I  have  not  finished  it,  my  Lord. 

DiAM.  Why  not,  I  ask  ? 

Tkd.  I  could  not. 

DiAM.  Could  not !  thy  hands 
Are  whole,  and  limbs  too.     What — 
What  then  hinders  ? 

TxD.  This.       [His  heart.] 

DiAM.  Tush ! 
Let  it  be  quickly  finished,  sent  to  me  : 
It  will  be  needed  for  the  festival 
Which  cheers  the  victors  home.     ThouUt  see  thy  son 
March  in  the  train  of  revellers :  be  that 
Thy  hmging  hojpe, 

Tbd.  My  Lord— 

DiAM.  See  it  be  done. 

Tkd.  Call  back  one  month :  and  bkl  the  thoughts  and  words 
^  He  never  left  his  father,**  live  once  more 
Within  the  &ther*s  heart,  and  you  may  charm 
Me  into  willingness  of  toil :  do  so. 
My  Lord! 

DiAM.  Talk  not  thy  folly  o*er  to  me, 
And  look  I  be  not  disappointed  here. 

Ted.  You  may  find  others,  I  cannot. 

DiAM.  No:  thou — 
Bemember,  favours  from  my  hand  may  cease, 
And  fortune  look  awry  at  thee,  if  I 
Give  bidding. 

Ted.  Ho! 

[Gt)e8  into  his  house — returning  with  a  piece  of  tissue 
unfinished  trailing  after  him. 
Here  ^tis,  you*U  take  it  so. 
My  Lord,  or  leave  it 

DiAM.  Insolent!  it  shall 
Be  done. 

Ted.  It  shall !  ho !  there—  [Throws  it  mto  the  Amo. 

*Tl8  done,  my  Lord :  the  fishes  now  may  dress 
Themselves  in  tissue.     Sir,  invite  them  to*t — 
They*ll  join  the  dance,  perhi^.  [Exit  Tedbsco. 

DiAM.  Come  back,  I  say. 

PiBT.  Oh,  my  good  Lord, 
Forgive  him — ^*tis  of  his  son  he*s  thinking. 

DiAJC  His  son !  follow  me — ^his  son !  the  dotard.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Specchio  and  Vicentio. 

Spec.  Swords  are  not  ploughshares  yet,  Viocntics 
Nor  has  one  Christian  nation  ceased  to  think 
The  ruin  of  its  Christian  neighbour  brings 
Profit  and  honour  to  itself. 
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Vic.  But,  Speccliio, 
These  are  infidels  with  whom  we  war. 

Spec.  Ilem! 
Sardinians  vales  are  rich  :  it  is  not  there 
The  war  will  end.     Vicentio,  there's  enough 
In  prospect  for  thy  appetited  valour 
To  dine  upon :  be  thou  content,  therefore, 
"With  loss  of  this  one  meal. 

Vic.  a  meal — a  feast, 
To  answer  in  your  figure ;  where  preside 
Lanfome  and  Marsiglio,  IVl  forego 
A  hundred  others  for  one  feast  with  them. 

Spec.  And  die  of  surfeit,  eh  ?     Is  not  that  like  ? 
These  two  so  revel  at  the  board  themselves 
They  teach  the  guests  to  disreg^ard  whole  health. 
Marsiglio  is  a  man  fitted  to  guide 
The  war.     Lanfome  one — 

Vic.  Your  second  is 
My  first. 

Spec.  AVhat,  rash  Lanfome  !  he  ? 

Vic.  Yes,  Specchio,  3'es,  your  second  is  my  first. 

Spec.  Had  he  Marsiglio*s  temperate  tongue  indeinl — 

Vic.  'Tis  his  honesty. 

Spec.  His  rashness — fiery  haste 
Of  speech  makes  foes  where  most  he  should  find  friends  : 
His  blood's  a  sea  that  never  knows  a  calm, 
But  every  gust  that  skims  the  surface  ploughs 
The  depths  up  into  raging  billows. 

Vic.  Ay. 
It  shows  itself  and  teaches  all  to  sail 
Upon  its  clear  transparent  bosom  safely. 
I  love  the  crisp  and  foamy  surge  that  splits 
Into  a  thousand  sparkling  jets  when  lashM 
By  tempests  ;  better  far  than  that  dull  swell, 
That  heavy  sullenness,  wliich  toneless  swings, 
Unrippled,  like  a  pool  of  molten  lead- 
Destruction  brooding  in  its  deptlis,  unseen  ; 
Much  danger,  and  no  warning  is  there  in 
Such  smoothness,  Specchio,  and  it  speedier  brings 
Sea  sickness  on,  the  other  is  its  cure. 

Spec.  Vicentio,  what  a  wit  thou  hast  tliis  morn  I 
But  see,  who  is  yonder  ? 

[Pointing  to  Tedesco,  who  has  resumed  l 
seat  at  the  piyaiK't. 

Vic.  Mo(xly  old  Tedesco  ; — 
Xow  isn't  he  a  man  to  be  despised 
And  honoured  in  a  breath  ? 

Spec.  For  what  despised  ? 
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Vic.  That  he,  the  father  of  a  forward  youth, 
Whose  stirring  blood  disdained  his  humble  race 
And  aimed  at  brotherhood  with  glory's  sons. 
Should  for  that  boy*s  desertion  of  him  grieve. 

Spec.  How  sagely  dost  thou  read  a  father's  heart — 
Grood  day,  Tedesco. 

Ted,  Thanks,  thanks,  Signior. 

Spec.  Old  friend,  we  shall  have  news  to  day — 

Ted.  Of  what? 

Spec.  Of  thy— 

Vic.  Of  wars  and  Victory. 

Ted.  Defeat 
To  me  is  equal. 

Spec.  From  Sardinia  ? 

Ted.  Ay. 

Spec.  News  of  thy  son. 

Ted.  I  have  no  son. 

Spec.  Guiseppe — 

Ted.  No  son  of  mine ;  Fve  cast  him  off. 

Vic.  No. 

Ted.  Yes,  Sir. 

Vic.  O,  churl  to  say  so ;  but  I  trust 
Thy  heart  reproves  thy  tongue.  [SrECcino  goes  up. 

Ted.  Indeed!  my  words 
Are  echoes  to  its  voice. 

Vic.  He's  partnered  now 
With  spirits  who  will  grace  the  fame  of  Pisa. 
He'll  shine  with  them :  he  cannot  choose  but  soar — 
Where  brave  Lanfome  leads — and  he — 

Ted.  "When  you 
Shall  see  a  dribbling  streamlet  leap  above 
The  towering  precipice  whose  spuming  foot 
Throws  the  poor  water  from  it,  he  will  soar — 
You'll  see  a  puddle  climb  a  cataract 
As  easily  as  such  an  one  may  mount 
To  storied  honour. 

Vic.  But  the  spray  o'ermounts 
The  cataract  oft-Hind  he— ^ 

Ted.  It  strives  to  rise — 
But  falls — and  then  is  whelmed — what  eye  can  see 
The  thing  confounded  in  the  boisterous  cauldron  ? 

Vic.  Still  churlish !  if  he  prove  himself  a  son 
Of  valour,  they,  the  noble  ones,  who  see 
His  gleaming,  will  not  let  it  pass,  without 
Their  honouring  tribute. 

Ted.  Humph  I  yes.     Will  the  stars 
Hold  back  their  shine  because  a  wick  is  burning  ? 
Or  will  the  sun  draw  round  his  face  a  thick 
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And  darkening  veil,  when  manh  fed  meteors  fly 
To  light  the  world  ?     When  these  things  are, 
A  low-hirthM  valour  may  put  forth  nvith  hope — 
Till  then— 

Vic.  Thou  wrong*st — ^thou  slanderest  many  a  one 
Whose  nohle  nature  scorns  to  blink  true  merit 
In  those  beneath  their  birth. 
Ted.  Of  the  world^s  gaze 
They  hold  possession :  and  thejUl  keep  it,  Sir. 
They  are  the  sun  and  stars — I  wrong  them  not 
To  call  them  so— nor  slander  them — ^they  light 
The  world. 

Vic.  At  least  they  fed  and  warm*d 
One  who  repays  them  with  his  rude  abuse. 

Tbd.  I  work  in  tissue  for  the  robes  they  wear — 
Their  geer  of  show  which  marks  them  in  the  crowd — 
They  pay  me  for  it — so  they  let  me  know — 
When  they  do  pay  me :  but  it  is  not  tliat — 
Oh,  yes  I  that  boy  will  be  a  star  where  they 
Are  glittering. 

Vic.  I  wrong  myself  to  stay 
While  thou  with  peevish  tongue  pnktes  out 
Thy  fresh  stirr*d  spleen.     If  thou  canst  not 

Be  courteous,  do  be  honest  in  thy  speech.  [Spscchio  conies  doini. 

Spec.  Adieu,  Tedesco— now  lad— offer  thine. 
Vic.  He'll  not  accept  it. 
Spec.  Try. 

Vic.  Farewell,  Tedesco. 
Ted.  I  thank  thee.     Yes,  I  thank  thee — so,  farewell. 

[Exit  Specchio  and  Vicsktio. 
Ha,  honest !  yes — well  timed  advice  that  springs 
From  conscious  overbearing.     *Tis  a  youth 
That  smacks  of  goodness  still — but  too  much  tainted 
With  that  self-lifting  humour  which  o'ercrows 
The  whispering  voice  that  told  him  what  I  said 
Was  true.     Ay,  ay,  Guiseppe,  thouUt  moiftit  and  win 
A  name  :  scathed  limbs,  perhaps,  and  gashes  too— • 
The  scores  which  glory  keeps  her  reckoning  in. 
Will  honour  thy  lithe  form  and  fix  their  stains 
On  thy  fair  face :  poor  boy  I  yes,  they  will  be 
Thy  portion  of  the  glory — ^thy  desert^ 
Ck)me  back  to  me  I  ah  1  wilt  thou  ?  thou  shalt  find 
My  heart  is  like  thy  former  home — cold — void. 
And  closed  for  ever  on  thee :  noise  I  not  for  me.  [Eidt  TsiUBSCO. 

Distant  Clamour. — Procession — ^Warriors,  Captives,  Banners,  &c.— 
DiAMBEBT,  first  before  the  main  body,  enters. — Mabsiguo,  Lvior, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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DiAM.  Now,  hearts  of  Pisa,  lift  your  voices  high 
To  hail  your  brave  defenders  as  they  pass 
Upon  Lungamo  here ;  and  whisper  thanks 
To  heaven,  a  grateful  prayer,  that  it  bestows 
Such  true  men  for  your  guardians — that  to  crush 
Its  foes,  the  pagan  infidels,  heaven*s  choice 
Has  fallen  on  countrymen  of  your*s.     They  come ! — 
Victors  and  vanquished,  spoils  and  captives  throng — 
In  magnitude  of  niunbers  slowly  move 
To  bless  our  eyes,  and  take  our  welcome  cheers. 

Enter  All. 

All.  Hail  I  Pisa's  Warriors,  hail  I 
Dl\m.  That  banner,  there. 
Stand  forth  the  man  who  in  his  honoured  arms 
Clips  the  proud  trophy — wave  it  high — let  all 
Behold  it— then  let  all  look  here  on  him 
Whose  dauntless  courage  grappled  with  the  foe 
And  tore  it  from  his  fierce  defence;    Marsiglio, 
Hail! 

All.  Hail,  Marsiglio ! 

DiAM.  Oh,  brave  Marsiglio,  look  on  these,  and  hear 
Their  outpoured  voices,  clamouring  to  thee 
In  love,  and  joy,  and  gratitude. 

Mab.  To  all— 
To  all,  if  I  could  speak  for  all,  my  voice 
Should  bear  to  Pisa,  thanks  that  rise 
And  swell  in  every  heart,  but  find  no  tongue. 

DiAM.  A  fitter  time,  for  honoring  thee,  and  these, 
Thy  bold  abettors,  shall  be  singled  out, 
And  mark  the  brightest,  proudest  day  that  lives 
Upon  the  Calendar,  which  unborn  Time 
Shall  take  to  guide  the  dearest  festival 
That  victory  ever  sanctified  with  joy ! 
Lanfome  is  returned  too :  be  vnll  join 
In  honouring  thee. 

Mab.  He  is  ?  that  is  a  pleasure 
I  expected  not :  it  glads  me  much  to  find 
His  speed  and  intrepidity  are  one. 

DiAM.  Now,  could  he  hear  thee  I — but  I  trust,  my  Lord, 
It  is  not  needed :  impetuous  as  he  is, 
He*s  generous ;  and  the  breach  is  heal'd  already. 

Mab.  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord ;  I  know  of  nothing  keeps 
It  open — Specchio,  friend  I— you'll  pardon  me, — [To  Diaicbbbt.] 
I^  tlK>*  surrounded  thus  with  honour,  I 
Salute  a  private  friend. 

Dlam.  Modest  as  brave, 

u2 
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Declining  triumph*9  loud  laudations  thus 
To  greet  an  humble  friend ! 

Mar.  Art  well,  good  Specchio  ? 

Spec.  And  happy  thus  to  see  my  Lord  Marsi^licK 

Mab.  Thy  daughter  too  ? 

Spec.  I  saw  her  at  Fontana, 
This  morning,  Sir ;  and  saw  the  Countess  too ; — 
Lady  Felicia. 

Mar,  Well  ?     Vicentio— tho'  thy  share 
Of  triumph  thou  hast  lost  to  day,  despond 
Not,  youth  ;  our  Pisa's  arm  will  stretch  beyond 
Sardinia. 

Vic.  But  I  have  lost  this,  my  Lord. 

ALlb.  Others  will  call,  Vicentio,  be  assured ; 
If  at  their  beck  thou*lt  follow  me,  well  pleased 
No  less  than  honoured,  I  shall  lead  thee  on. 
If  mine  direction  be.     Remember !     Now 
Farewell !        [Exit  Warriors,  and  all  except  Vicentio  and  Sfeccrio. 

Spec.  "  IVeilf     Vicentio,  and  so  forth:'     Is  that  all? 
I  told  him  I  had  seen  his  Lady.—"  Well  ? 
Vicentio" — and — she  is  dying — ^blighted 
And  broken  hearted !  and  he  knew  'twas  so— 
He  left  her  so  ! 

Vic.  That  was  his  temperate  tongue — 

Spec.  His  hollow,  callous  heart !     Vicentio,  thou 
Hast  schooled  me  rightly — well — and  I 
Forgive  the  taunt,  boy,  freely  ! — ^thank  thee  too— 
And  yet  he  is  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier ! 
This  stamps  upon  the  brave  man's  name  a  lie — 
Lanfome,  hate  him  ! — He  deserves  thv  hate 
To  overflowing. 

Vic.  Specchio ! 

Spec.  Yes,  Vicentio,  now 
I  am  thy  proselyte !     Ha !  ha  I     Caterina, 
I  see  thy  meaning — poor  Felicia's  death- 
Then  Lady  Vanda  may  be  wooed. 

Vic.  AVhat!  what? 
The  Lady  Vanda ! 

Spec.  Be  thou  silent  in  it. 

Vic.  She  will  not— 

Spec.  She  would  not  rather  say  thou, 
If  her  own  wishes  guided. 

Vic.  But,  Lanfome! 

Spec.  Oh,  there's  a  tempest  brewing ! — let's  along.  [Clamour. 

More  shouting!  something  more  is  stirring 

Enter  Pietbo. 

Friend,  what  is  the  matter  now  ? 
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Fust.  Rare  news,  Sigoior. 
Our  gallies  will  not  lack  for  rowers. 

Spec.  How  supplied  ? 

Fist.  Sir,  all  the  prisoner  infidels  are  cast 
For  slaves,  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  ransomed ; 
All  must  go,  except  a  few  who  are  to  die. 

Spec.  Art  sure  of  that  ? 

FiET.  *Ti8  so  proclaimed,  Signior. 

Spec.  [To  Vicentic]  Keep  him  awhile  in  talk,  or  lead  him  hence, 
Vicentio. 

Vic.  AVhether  goest  thou  ? 

Spec.  Ask  not,  why. 
*Tis  to  Fontana,  on  emergency. 

Vic.  From  this  ? 

Spec.  Ask  not.     Thou  wilt  see  all  in  time. 

Exit  Specchio. 

Vic.  So,  friend,  our  gallies  will  be  pack*d  with  these ; 
Who'll  tug  the  oars  to  bear  the  warriors  on 
To  other  victory-fields,  on  which  will  fall 
Their  brethren  infidels  ? 

FiET.  'Tis  so,  Signior. 

Vic.  When  do  the  excepted  die  ? 

FiET.  I  learnt  not  that : 
So  please  you  FU  along  with  you,  Signior, 
And  ask  it 

Vic.  Thanks  to  thee,  friend,  come  on  then.  [Exeunt. 

> 

SCENE  2.— At  Fontana. 
Enter  Catebina  and  Specchio. 

Spec.  Speed,  speed,  good  girl ;  request  the  Count  to  give 
Me  audience  for  a  minute :  with  all  haste. 

Cat.  Why,  father,  is  there  ought  that  threatens  him  ? 

Spec.  No,  no — ^but  ask  no  questions.     Go,  Caterina. 

[Exit  Caterim A. 

Spec.  *Twill  anger  him,  I  know — but  better  that 
Than  grieve  him,  for  there  is  some  cause  that  makes 
That  stranger  infidel,  a  man,  whose  death 
Would  bring  Lanfome  bitterness. 

Enter  Lanforme. 

Lan.  Signior  Specchio, 
Thy  Caterina*s  haste  would  scarcely  give 
Her  breath  to  speak  her  errand ;  but  I  caught 
Enough  to  understand  like  haste  was  tlunc 
To  see  me.     What  is  it  ? 

Spec.  My  Lord,  you  have 
A  turbann^d  stranger  here,  concealed. 
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Lan.  How  knew 
You  that  ? 

Spec.  Bestrain  your  anger  :  you  would  not 
Have  him  condemned  to  death  or  slavery  ? 

Lan.  No,  no  t  how  learnt  you  there  is  such  an  one  ? 

Spec.  My  Lord,  I  chanced  to  ace  him,  as  you  entered 
Through  the  garden ;  questioning  my  daughter. 
She  told  me  he  was  one,  whose  presence  here 
You*d  keep  imknown. 

Lan.  Hast  thou  to  any  one, 
Or  one  to  thee,  yet  whisper'd  this  ? 

Spec.  No.    Not  a  soul. 

Lan.  Keep  silent  still.     May  I 
Be  sure  thou  wilt  ? 

Spec.  Most  safe — most  certain,  Count. 

Lan.  Thanks !     Now — slavery  or  death !  what  meaning 
Hast  thou  there  ? 

Spec.  This,  my  Lord ;  there's  a  decree 
Gone  forth,  that  all  the  captive  infidels 
Shall  go  unransomed :  some  to  death  :  the  re^t 
To  slavery  endless  as  their  lives. 

Lan.  Hal  is  this  so  ? 

Spec.  My  Lord,  it  is. 

Lan.  The  demon  then 
Fears  his  own  work  may  sliame  him  :  this  device 
He  thinks  will  screen  hLs  Wsage.     Shall  it  ?     No. 
They  are  disemharkod,  our  soldiers  and— the  nst. 

Spec.  I  saw  them,  and  I  saw  Mursiglio,  too, 
And  spoke  to  him,  and  he  to  me. 

Lan.  How  spoke? 

Spec.  I  told  him  I  had  seen  his  wife,  your  sister, 
Count,  and  he  threw  me  off  with  "  well" — as  if 
*Twere  nothing. 

Lan.  And  it  is  nothing  to  him ! 
Or  less,  or  worse  than  nothing.     Sister — I — 
Here  is  a  fire  hums  up  my  tears,  else  should 
I  weep,  and  so  find  that  poor  consolation 
Which  is  to  thee  denied.     Thanks,  Specchio,  thanks, 
I  shall  employ  thy  warning — mark,  this  man, 
This  captive  Saracen,  my  friend  he  is — 
l^Iust  not  he  sacrificed  whate'er  decree 
Be  issued. 

Spec.  He's  safe  for  me,  my  lips  arc  sealeil, 
My  Lord. 

Lax.  If  I  can  e'er  remcmlKT  thee 
With  stronger  proofs  than  thanks,  l>c  sure 
I  shall  he  grateful. 

Spec.  In  my  thoughts,  my  Lord, 
Tho'  grief  and  anger  mingle  there>  I'll  find 
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A  recompense  from  you.     None  other  ask 
Nor  wish  I. 

Lan.  [Taking  his  hand.]  Speochio,  fare-thee-well. 

Spec.  My  Lord.  [Exit  Sfecchio. 

Lan.  Marsiglio*s  hand  is  here  !  cold,  cunning  devil ! 
And  base  as  cold  and  cunning.     I  alone 
Will  trumpet  him  !     Shall  I  be  heard,  or  shall 
I  be  believed  if  heard.     Ha !  watchful  he 
Suborns  his  fools  to  back  him  I     Who  dare  doubt, 
When  truth  out-thundered  from  the  heart,  and  shot 
From  the  eye  in  lightnings,  smites  a  villain ! 
m  wreck  him  in  his  triumph  I     Poor  Felicia ! 
How  wilt  thou  bear  it  ?   Dear  one  I     Better  far 
Be  so  than  dying  every  hour !  thy  term 
Of  suffering  filled,  thou  fiiest  at  once  to  bliss. 
Lingering^ — unliving,  yet  not  dead  I-*to  lose  thee ! 
Quite  I  for  ever  lose  thee :  and  Tedesco  too  ? 
Marsiglio,  hear !     Pisa  shall  wither  thee 
With  one  loud  laugh,  one  universal  glare 
Of  scorn  that  wonders  while  it  strikes  thee.  [Exit. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  1. — Council:  Diambebt presiding.— Lanfobne, Mabsiguo, 

Bbignoli,  Luigi,  Retebsa,  &c. 

DiAM.  Well  have  ye  triumph*d,  my  dear  Lords  f    To-morrow 
Pisa's  Jubilee  shall  be.     Lanfbme, 
Speak :  thou  wouldst  something  urge.     What  is*t  ? 
All  here  bear  witness  to  thy  merit ;  to  thy  bold 
Impetuous  and  fiery  courage ;  yet 
Thy  brow  is  marked  with  discontent.     What  stirs 
It,  Count  Lanfome  ? 

Lan.  Briefly :  impetuous 
As  ye  call  me,  note  if  there  be  not  cause 
For  discontent.     Why,  at  the  latest  hour. 
When  the  o*erwhelming  blow  which  crowns  the  war, 
And  stamps  in  golden  impress  every  brow 
That  look'd  upon*t  with  glory ; — why  was  I, 
Even  as  that  blow  was  pending — why  was  I 
Sent  off  to  Oristano,  to  receive 
The  insignificant  and  unforced  submission 
Of  that  fear-stricken  garrison,  and  chief 
Alreaily  vanquished  by  the  tongue  of  rumour  ? 
And  despoird — shall  I  not  call  it  trick'd — 
Ay,  cheated  of  my  honour  ?     AVhy,  I  ask, 
Was  I  50  mocked,  degraded  ? 
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DiAM.  Learn,  Lanforne, 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  I  pry'thee,  to  subdue 
Thy  violence — suspicion  should  not  live 
Li  such  a  gallant  bosom. 

Laic.  Let  him  school 
By  answering  me. 

DiAM.  Marsiglio,  speak. 

Mab.  'Tis  to 
My  brother :  hear !     Our  strife  of  war  was  over, 
And  conquest  was  complete,  save  at  one  point, 
Of  which  I  felt  assured  :  and  Oristano 
Called  for  a  man  whose  bravery  was  clipped 
With  skill  and  policy  to  treat,  where  cunning 
Wove  its  entangling  councils.     Such  a  man 
I  deemed  Lanfome ;  clear  and  keen  in  eye 
To  see  thro*  artifice,  with  a  bold  heart 
To  dare  and  master  it,  when  seen.     My  Lord, 
Iv'e  said. 

DiAM.  Most  honourably ; — Lanfome,  this 
Appeases  thee,  I*m  sure. 

Lan.  Ha!  ha!  the  rash. 
The  fiery  tempered — ^he,  the  chosen  one  ! 
The  master  politician !  good ! — Til  tell 
Why  I  was  honoured  thus — for  lack  of  skill 
To  deal  with  cunning — ^'twas  that  I  might  be 
Entangled,  and  so  scom'd.     'Twas  in  the  hope 
That  I  should  be  delayed  while  he  returned 
With  flourishes  to  Pisa ;  and  so  reap'd 
The  harvest  triumph  singly,  ere  I  came 
To  ask  my  portion,  something  from  himself : 
But  that  same  wind  which  frown'd  his  galleys  back, 
Fanned  in  my  sails  with  smiling  I  little  he 
Was  pleased  to  find  my  billow-steed  at  stall 
When  his  came  capering  in. 

DiAM.  I  blush  for  thee, — 
Lanforne !  *tb  unmanly  spleen  thou  l)earest  him. 

Mar.  Hear  me,  I  pray  thee — and — I  know  thou  wilt 
If  answer  makest  at  all,  most  freely  answer — 
And  truly,  too,  as  freely.     Thro'  the  years 
That  we  have  known  each  other — all  the  time, 
As  comrades  we  have  lived  m  league  together — 
As  soldiers  in  our  duty  in  the  field — 
As  leaders  to  the  warrior  hosts  that  followed — 
In  councils  of  the  camp — in  sports  that  task VI 
The  temper  to  the  skill  of  those  opposed  — 
In  emulative  trials  at  the  joust ; 
Or  manly  game  : — at  jocund  boartl — in  hall 
Of  revelry,  or  chamber's  quiet  freedom— 
Say,  Lanfome,  now — if  I,  in  wiles — 
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Or  rashness,  peevish  thwartings,  or  in  looks, 
Or  cunnings,  or  device,  have  spoken  word 
That  blazed  a  thought  of  injury  to  thee  : — 
Proclaim  it  loud  in  all  these  noble  ears, — 
These  Pisan  sages  congregated  now, — 
And  so  denounce  mine  honor  as  a  thing 
That's  spotted  o'er  with  infamy ! 

DiAM.  There  spoke 
The  soul  of  honor  and  the  candid  breath 
Of  honesty  confiding  in  itself! 

What  answer  would'st  thou  make  him,  now,  Lanfome  ? 
Come,  emulate  that  gallant  dignity. 

Lan.  Dignity  ?  'tis  venom  crusted  o'er  with  ice. 
Give  me,  I  pray,  permission  now,  my  Lords, 
To  quit  the  council ;  or  assuredly 
I  shall  offend  it,  and  myself,  beyond 
Indulgence. — ^Well  ? — 

DiAM.  You  have  our  leave,  my  Lord. 
Brio.  Lanfome,  friend,  be  calm. 

Lan.  Thou  dost  not  know [Exit. 

DiAM.  Oh,  heed  him  not.     Give  him  his  course,  and  let 
His  peevish  humours  fasten  on  himself 
Until  they  teach  him  prudence. 

RsY.  This  a  suitor 
For  the  timid,  gentle  Vanda :  he  may  fright 
A  maid  with  rage, — and  scowls,— but  scarcely  win  her  ear 
With  music  tones  of  fondness, 

DiAM.  My  daughter  I 
Wed  her  to  an  untamed  panther  rather. 
But,  Lords,  and  thou,  Marsiglio,  let  not  this 
Rude  interruption  vex  to-morrow's  joy. 
Here  break  we  up  and  take  the  hours  between 
For  rest,  and  expectation  of  its  coming. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mabsiouo  and  Diabibebt. 
My  friend ;  we  are  alone.     May  we  not  look 
A  little  into  coming  time,  with  hope  ? 
Felicia  cannot  live. 

Mab.  I  grieve  to  say. 
That  is  too  true,  my  Lord. 

DiAM.  Thou  knowst  my  thoughts, 
Marsiglio ;  with  what  pride  they  entertain 
Themselves.     I  have  a  daughter — ^not  for  him ; — 
Not  for  Lanfome,  friend.     My  future  son 
Fd  have  in  one  for  whom  a  fadier's  heart 
Might  know  affection  ;— not  a  man  whose  hot, 
Intemperate  spirit  threaten'd  daily  broils. 

Mab.  Ev'n  in  the  thought  Fm  honour'd,  my  dear  Lord ; 
And  will  embrace  it,  as  a  firiend  that  soothes 
The  present  grief. 
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DiAM.  Come  with  me  :  our  discourse 
On  this  shall  be  continued  where  it  may 
Be  held  without  an  interrupting  voice, 
Within  my  dwelling.' 

Mas.  Be  it  so,  my  Lord.  fEzennt. 

SCENE  2. 
At  Fontano. — Felicia  and  Vanda. — Seats. 

Fel.  Let  me  sink  down  to  sleep,  my  Vanda,  dear  ; 
With  that  one  balmy  thought  that  thou  remain*st 
Behind  unsorrowed. 

Van.  Nay,  Felicia,  let  me  hope— 

Fel.  It  will  not  last ;  but,  Vanda,  could  I  see 
Lanfome*s  wishes  ere  I  die,  with  thee 
Securely  blest,  death  would  come  smilingly. 

Van.  My  father  does  not  think^my  h!ther  says 
He  is  so  headstrong— -so  impetuous ; — 
Indeed  he  chides  the  mention  of 

Fel.  But,  list,— 
Does  Vanda  chide  when  my  dear  brother*s  name 
Is  mentioned  ? 

Van.  No,  not  chide :— it  is  not  that. 
My  father  says  he  is  so  violent. 

Fel.  And  thou  so  gentle,  love ! — oh  could  there  be 
A  better  hope  of  making  smooth  the  path 
Of  life.     For  him  and  thee,  I  would  not  urge 
This  suit :  thy  mildly  eloquent  looks— 
Thy  tones  subduing  in  their  tenderness- 
For,  oh,  he  has  a  heart  attuned  to  all 
That  we  can  prize  so  greatly  good  in  man — 
Would  win  him  freely  in  hb  wildest  mood. 
Is  it  the  sister  speaks  with  partial  tongue. 
And  veils  his  errors  to  deceive  her  friend  ? 

Van.  Deceive  thy  friend  I  thy  Vanda  ?  no. 

Fel.  Indeed 
I  would  not ;  but  Vd  say  how  poor  and  dim 
The  knowledge  is  thafs  caught  from  outward  show 
Of  such  as  he.     His  very  storms  are  raised 
By  truth  deep-rooted  and  the  wrath  of  honor. 
Not  that  poor  honor  which  makes  forms  its  guide. 
I  school  thee  as  thou  wert  a  child,  and  I 
Thy  mother ; — not  as  I  most  wish  to  be— 
Thy  sister,  sweet. 

Van.  Thinkst  thou,  my  friend,  I  feel 
This  schooling's  harsh  ? 

Fel.  No,  Vanda. 

Van.  Yet  I  think 
It  is  a  brother's  eulogy  his  sister  speaks. 
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Fbli.  Oh,  I  have  scanned  liim  with  a  stranger's  eye- 
No,  not  a  stranger's ;  but  as  one  who  looked 
Unlovingly  to  know  him  ,*  and  Fve  seen  those  things 
Which  seem'd  foul  blots,  till  closer  prying  showed 
They  were  the  rude  excrescences  thrown  oft' 
By  the  great  force  of  better  feelings. 

Van.  Too  frequent  and  too  visible— 

Fell  Too  visible ! 
I  pr'ythee,  from  thee  dash  that  thought  for  ever : 
How  much  of  wretchedness  should  we  escape 
If— 

Van.  All  were  like  Lanfome  ? 

Fell  Marsiglio! 
I  shall  learn  to  hate  thee  if  I  think— hence,  hence ! 

[Pressing  her  forehead. 

Van.  Forgive  me,  friend — ^'twas  I — 

Feu.  Oh,  Vanda,  hear  his  suit ; 
And  answer  him  in  those  sweet  silvery  words 
Which  float  thro*  lover's  lips  in  tones  so  rich 
Their  melody  makes  faint  the  speaker's  heart. 
And  thrills  the  raptur'd  listener's  frame  no  less. 
With  too  much  ecstacy.     Oh,  speak  so,  sweet. 

Van.  What  should  I  say  ? 

Fell  This  little  tenant  here,    [Laying  her  hand  on  Vanda's  heart. 
Which  pants  with  words  imprisoned,  will  direct ; — 
Oh,  love  b  skill'd  in  argument,  altho'  its  words 
Be  few. 

Van.  Felicia,  dear !  what  skill  is  thine 
To  sue,  thus  suing  for  another !     Friend  ! 
How  few  poor  maiden's  hearts  would  keep  fast  closed 
Their  portals  long,  if  visitors  should  knock 
.  As  thou  dost.     Ah,  thou  teachest  me  by  this 
How  truly,  brightly  rich  thy  heart  has  been 
In  woman's  fondness :  my  Felicia,  now 
That  heart  is  beggar'd — it  gave  all  to  him. 
And,  unrequited,  withers.     If, — Signior  I 

Enter  Bkignoli. 

Brio.  Let  ill  news  creep  thro'  forms,  and  grace  his  speech 
With  ceremony :  but  the  messenger 
Of  joy  may  laugh  while  he  flies  on  before 
The  tongue  which  says  "  he's  coming."     Ladies,  I 
Am  one  who  hither  ran  with  such  a  plea 
As  shall  transform  your  anger  into  smiles. 
If  my  abruptness  call  your  anger  forth. 

Feli.  If  anger  were  so  ready  at  the  call, 
Twould  be  a  forward  lacquey,  which  'twere  wise 
To  g^ve  discharge  at  once :  thy  looks,  Signior, 
Give  title  to  thy  coming  thus  unusbered. 

k2 
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Bkig.  Tis  goodness  ever  guides  thy  iong^e,  dear  lady. 
To-morrow  in  the  Duomo  will  the  fair, 
The  noble,  beautiful,  and  brave ; 
The  sage  and  joyous,  gather  to  behold 
The  festival  of  honour — ^when  the  chieft, 
And  chiefest  of  the  chie^  thy  Lord  Marsiglio, 
Far,  far  above  all  others,  will  receive  . 
The  thanks  of  Pisa :  ye,  sweet  ladies,  will 
Be  there  to  grace  the  hour,  I  trust.     May  I 
Have  speech  with  Count  Lanfome  P 

Fell  He 
Is  in  his  chamber,  Signior :  thou  shalt  be 
Conducted  to  him. 

Van.  But  in  what,  Signior, 
Is  Count  Marsiglio  to  be  elevated 
Above  all  others  ? 

Feli.  Ask  not  that,  my  Yanda ; 
He  was,  thou  know*st,  the  leader  of  the  armies. 

Bbig.  Hast  thou  not  heard  it  then  ?     Mine  be  the  joy 
To  glad  thy  ears  with  his  great  fame.     His  arm 
It  was — ^his  gallant  arm,  that  smote  the  fierce 
And  desperate  infidel  who  bore  the  ensign, 
The  battle  banner  of  our  foes :  his  arm 
Which  won  that  glorious  trophy. 
Van.  Was  it  he  ? 

Enter  a  Sbbvant. 

Fell  Lead  Coimt  Brignoli  to  my  brother.     Thanks. 

Van.  Felicia,  b  not  this  a  joy  to  thee  P  [Exit  Brignou 

Felt.  A  joy  !     O,  Vanda !  on  that  banner  rests 
A  tale  at  which  my  heart  shrinks — 'tis  my  death. 

Van.  Thou  terrifiest  me  I 

Fell  I  am  resigned.     The  term 
Of  lingering  doubt  is  full — ^yet,  ere  I  go 
I  would, — thou  know'st  what  'tis — 

Van.  Felicia, 
Thine  is  a  fate  which  teaches  woman's  love 
In  its  own  sighs  to  hide  itself  and  die. 
Rather  than  voice  it  in  the  ears  of  one 
"WTio  seeks  it  but  to  mock  it.     Studies  to  win 
It  to  his  grasp,  then  crushes  it  with  scorn. 
Oh,  no — let  mine  so  die.     I  dare  not  look 
With  thee  before  me,  to  the  fatal  hour 
That  so  may  wreck  me. 

Fell  Vanda,  'tis  mv  brother. 
Thou  said'st  my  wonls  have  taught  how  brightly  rich 
My  heart  has  been  in  woman's  fondness.     Hark ! 
He's  my  true  brother — and  as  brightly  toned 
In  love's  profoundest  gentleness,  as  in 
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£B8  honour-guiding  honesty  he*s  known 
To  be  invincible. 

Van.  In  love  for  him 
Thou  art  his  sister — an  adoring  one^— 
Most  worthy  one — ^thou  art  his  angel  sister. 

Feu.  Be  thou  still  dearer — 
This  is  too  much. — I  talk 
Beyond  my  strength.     Vanda,  thou  wilt  ? 

[Yanda  does  not  repiy  but  takes  Feucia*8 
hand  and  presses  it  to  her  heart. 

Van.  But 

Feli.  Then  I 

Enter  Catebina. 

Am  happy.     Crood  Caterina,  lend  thy  aid. 

Cat.  The  Count,  your  brother*s  coming  here,  and  seems 
In  most  unquiet  mood — more  griev*d,  1  think, 
Than  angry.     Something  at  the  Council,  perhaps. 

Enter  Lanfobne. 

Lan.  I  cannot  thank  this  seraph  as  I  would, 
For  her  imwearying  kindness — all  her  care 
And  watchful  soothing  of  my  dear,  my  poor. 
And  grief-killed  sister. 

Feli.  My  Lanfome !         [Taking  his  hand  and  looking  at  Vanda. 
Come  Caterina.  [Vanda  crosses  as  going  off  with  Felicia. 

Nay,  dear  Vanda,  thou*lt  remain — 
Caterina's  help  is  quite  sufficient  now, 
Then  stay,  dear  g^l.  [Exit  Felicia. 

Lan.  Could  I  pour  out  the  thanks 
With  which  a  brother*s  heart — his  grateful  heart — 
Would  poorly  aim  to  pay  thee,  gentle  Vanda, 
Thine  ear  would  tire  with  listening :  only  this 
I  thank  thee ;  three  short  words  to  sum  up  all 
The  debt  I  owe  thee :  but  they  rise  from  that 
Clear  fountain  which  o*erflows  three  drops  of  dew 
Exhaled  in  breath,  they  leave  the  treasured  deep 
O'erflowing  still. 

Van.  My  Lord  Lanfome — 

Lan.  Call  me  not  so,  dear  Vanda,  Lord  Lanfome 
Thro*  thy  sweet  lips  throws  discord  on  the  voice 
And  robs  it  of  its  music. 

Van.  I  would  not 
Take  payment,  thanks,  for  that  which  is  to  me 
A  happiness  so  dear,  yet  deeply  tinged 
Witli  grief  of  sympathy. — Oh,  no — oh,  no  ! 
Lady  Felicia,  while  she  teaches  me 
How  sorrow  may  assail  the  purest  heart, 
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And  steep  tlic  deepest  of  all  earthly  hopes 
In  bitterness ;  unbalm*d  by  any  sweet, 
Save  its  own  gentleness  in  constancy — 
The  enfeebling  throbs  of  innocence  alone 
To  hold  it  still  in  being 

Lan.  Yes,  *tis  balmed 
By  the  affection  of  her  brother :  balmed 
By  thy  sweet  soothing — ^by  thy  sen^h  smile, 
Which,  when  she*s  drooping  most,  most  bids  her  thiiili[« 
And  thinking,  well  assures  her  who  shall  be 
Her  comforters  hereafter. 

Van.  Oh,  she  teaches  me 
That  truth — ^nor  less  to  love  her  even  to 
That  point  which  monitors  her  death 
To  be  the  harbinger  of  mine. 

Lan.  Vanda — 
Oh,  while  the  brother's  soul  in  rich  delight 
Is  glowing — sorrow  chills  the  glow — to  hear 
These  cadences — they  teach  opposing  thoughts 
To  swell  and  strive  together, — ^wordless  bliss 
And  thankful  sadness.     Vanda !  wilt  thou  hear. 
Nor  turn  aside  unanswering  or  averse 
In  thought  ?     Oh,  Vanda !  I  am  rash,  *tis  siud — 
Impetuous,  'tis  said — ungfovemable — ^no — 
No,  no,  a  breath  may  lead  me,  and  a  word 
Subdue — if't  be  truth's  finger  leads,  the  word 
UnsoiFd  by  falsehood. — Vanda,  such  are  thine — 
Thy  breath — thy  words  would  lead,  subdue — cv'n  when 
Tlie  hurricane  was  wildest — l)e  thou  tlien 
Sole  mistress,  ruling  calm  and  tempest  botli. 

Van.  I  dare  not  hear,  mv  Lord. 

Lan.  Yes,  hear — oh,  hear  I 
And  answer  with  one  word — one  word,  sweet  Vanda ; 
^fy  mind  with  many  thoughts  is  fillM,  and  tumult 
Reigns — or  I  could — would  speak  with  that  free  vuice 
AN'^hich — now  I  cannot  use — a  sultriness 
Js  in  my  bosom — 'tis  the  soul's  sirocco., 
AVhic'h,  as  it  blows,  oppresses  with  a  sehsi* 
Of  closeness — suffixration.     Why  need  I 
I'ronouncc  the  word  ? — why,  why  ? — ^thou  long  hast  known. 
Dear  Vanda,  long,  how  deeply  1  have  loved — 
'J'hen  speak  one  word — 
Van.  Lanfome  I 
Lan.  Yes,  yes — oh,  Vandu !  Vanda,  dear ! 

Enter  Felicia — stands  a  moment. 

Fkl.  Vanda! 
Now  blobi?  thee,  Vanda!  [Vam»a  g'xa  to  Fllicia. 
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Lan.  O  that  tone — ^that  tone ! 
It  came  upon  me  like  the  full,  free  air— 
The  broad  and  beautiful  day — the  wide  expanse — 
Which  bursting  from  his  fetters,  flinging  wide 
The  black  gates  of  his  dungeon,  spread  themselves 
Before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  him,  who  stalks 
Forth  from  his  bonds  and  feels  himself  a  world, 
y  anda,  my  Vanda :  dear  Felicia ! 

Feu.  May  I  not 
Sink  to  my  tomb  contented  now  P 

Van.  Oh,  no  I 

Lan.  No  dster,  live — ^this  med*cining  draught  of  joy — 
'Tb  so,  I  know — ^my  sorrowing  one,  will  lift 
Thy  drooping  frame. 

Enter  Caterina. 

Cat^  Oh,  Lady !  and,  my  Lord  I — 
And— oh !  joy,  joy — now  blessings  on  this  hour ! 
For  ever  blessings !  « 

Feu.  Vanda,  hear !  well,  well ! 
What  is  it  sends  thee  ? 

Cat.  I  forgot  it  all, 
Seeing  this— but  old  Tedesco*s  here  again. 

Lan.  I  had  forgotten  too :  dear  loves,  awhile 
Let  me  speak  with  him.     I  can  make  his  heart 
Leap  strong  in  pride :  yet,  doing  so,  I  touch 
It  with  strong  grief.     Felicia,  Vanda ! 

Van.  Oh 
Lanfome ! 

Lan.  My  dear  love  I  my  sister !  [Exeunt  Vanda  and  Feucia. 

Now, 
Caterina,  let  me  see  Tedesco. 

Cat.  Come,  come  in,  Tedesco.  [Exit  Catebina. 

Enter  Tedesco. 

Lan.  My  good  old  man ! 

Ted.  You  take  my  hand,  my  Lord, 

I  do  not  wish  such  honour.     I  came  here 

Not  to  seek  you.     But  you*re  alone :  Til  speak. 
Lan.  Thy  sou- 
Ted.  I  have  not  seen  him.     No,  he  knows 

Well,  well,  that  I  should  spurn  him.     Sir,  he  feels 

"WTiat  cause  he  has  given  for  spuming.     Yes,  and  you — 

All  grace  has  not  yet  fled  liim  so  to  feci — 

But  you,  my  Lord,  whom  I  once  lov*d,  and  thought 

A  bright  exception — ^yes,  your  honour,  Sir, 

I  thought  w&»  honest  steel,  and  polished  clear 

By  a  most  generous  nature— a  most  kind  one— 
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Others  shewM  tinsel — things  by  they  spread  which 

Their  hardness  o*er— and  glisten*d ;  yet,  *tis  honour^- 

And  smiles  so  blandly,  when  it  hears  a  truth 

That  galls ;  and  tongues  approval  too ;  the  while 

It  plots  destruction  of  the  speaker.     One 

Of  these  I  thought  not  you.     I  lov*d  you,  Sir, 

Because  I  thought  this :  and  I  chided  not 

When  my  boy  lingered  near  you :  and  you  praised— 

Allured — and  stole  him  from  me— you  !— Sir,  Sir. 

The  old  man*8  only  child — his  last ! 

Lan.  Tedesco, 
Hear  me  speak  of  this ;  and  calmly  hear  me. 
Thy  gallant  boy — thy  brave  Guiseppe-^ 

Ted.  Ay,  ay. 
A  day,  Sir,  twenty-four  long  hours,  have  passed 
Since  your  return,  and  he's  not  honoured,  yet, 
Ilis  father  with  a  call — the  gallant  soldier 
Would  so  descend  too  far. 

Lan.  Let  me  speak  for  him. 
Tedesco,  such  a  son  as  thy  Guiseppe 
Would  be  the  pride  of  any  noble  sire. 
And  age,  parental,  well  might  flash  its  eye 
In  triumph,  as  he  spoke  his  blessing  on  him. 

Ted.  Yes,  if  the  heart  still  own'd  its  kindred.  Sir. 
From  mine  the  roots  are  torn— no  fibre  clings. 
Of  parent  love — nor  idly  clasps  this  lump 
Of  isolation.     Let  him  be  approved 
Or  shamed,  coward  or  brave,  'tis  equal  here. 
Yes,  let  him  kneel  to  yonder  wall,  and  ask 
A  blessing,  such  an  one  he'll  have 
From  me  !  no  other  ! 

Lan.  No  ?  then  what  I  have  to  speak 
Will  touch  thee  less  than  I  had  hoped  It  would ; 
And  feared  it  would  too  deeply  strike. 

Ted.  Is  he  ?— 
What  ?  say  on,  my  Lord,  it  cannot  move 
Me  now. 

Lan.  lie  fell,  most  bravely  fell,  my  friend, 
In  our  first  great  assault. 

Ted.  Gone  I  gone  ?  what  dead  ? 
My  boy,  my  son— my  brave,  bold  child.     Gone  ?  gone  ! 
And  with  a  father  s  curse  !— no,  no  !  I  didn't 
Curse  him  I— did  I  curse,  Lanfome  ?  my  Lord ! 
I  did  not  curse  my  boy.     Forgive  me,  oh, 
Forgive  me,  if  I  did,  Guiseppe  ! 

Lan.  My  friend, 
Thy  son  has  giun'd  such  glorious  name,  as  will — 
Tho'  not  call  back  his  life,  emblazon  him 
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In  Pisa.     He  it  was  whose  gprappling  arm 
Tore  from  the  Saracen  the  proudest  trophy 
With  which  the  victory  b  honored. 
Ted.  He? 

Lam.  The  battle  standard  of  the  infidels. 
Ted.  My  son,  my  son !     Giuseppe  it  was ; — he,  he ! 
The  tissue  worker's  son-^ho !  that  poor  boy 
Who  laboured  in  his  father's  hijmble  calling ! — 
Lanfome,  I  can  love  thee  as  before  !— 
It  was  my  son — my  boy  Guiseppe  I     He*s  dead ! 

Lan.  Hear  me,  Tedesco,  and,  note  what  I  say :— • 
To-morrow  in  the  Duomo  will  the  Lords 
Assemble,  to  receive  from  the  Archbishop, 
Before  a  crowd  of  Hsans,  honoring  thanks — 
Be  thou  among  the  people :  when  thou  seest 
That  banner  lifted  and  its  capture  uiged, 
Boldly  claim  thou,  in  thy  lost  son*s  behalf, 
The  honor  due  to  winning  it ;  and  call 
On  me — call  fearlessly  on  me — for  proof. 

Ted.  Or  will  they  wrong  him  ? 

Lan.  Ay,  or  worse  than  that — 
But  villany  shall  cower  its  head  before 
The  scathbig  flash  of  truth.     Observe  this  well. 

Ted.  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  can  my  son's  merit  be 
Approved ; — can  we  have  justice  for  the  boy-^ 
The  dead  one — ^by  aught,  other  means,  than  such 
As  will  embroil,  and  must  endanger  you  ? 

Lan.  Think  not  of  me. 

Ted.  I  must,  I  must,  my  Lord. 
Some  other  means :  your  very  goodness  is 
A  scourge  to  callous  knaves,  and  they'd  be  glad 
Of  any^ing  that  promis'd  riddance. 

Lan.  I 
Shall  on.     Think  what  they  will :  Fm  not  so  poor 
In  all  opinions,  but  my  word  alone 
Will  hold  unquestioned. 

Ted.  Oh,  my  gallant  boy ! 
My  noble  son ! — Guiseppe,  thou'rt  dead. 

Lan.  I  had 
A  witness — ^have  him  still— 

Ted.  O,  then,  let  him 
But  tell  it.—  I  will  call  on  him. 

Lan.  No,  no :  his  death  is  sure,  if  he  be  seen. 
He's  now  concealed,  where  search  will — and,  ere  long- 
Be  made :  knaves  are  suspicious  ever :  they 
Have  fox's  wiles.     In  thy  abode  suspicion  will 
Not  think  of  prying. 

Ted.  Let  him  come,  my  Lord. 
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Where  ?  when  ?— this  evening,  when  the  darkness  falls, 
ril  have  him  safe. 

Lan.  Tedesco,  this  man  is 
An  infidel. 

Ted.  Ha !  is't  he  ? 

Lan.  Shun  him  not : 
He*s  thy  son's  friend ;  and  would,  in  spite  of  death, 
If  I  would  suffer  him,  defy  all  boldly, 
In  clamouring  forth  such  evidence,  as  would 
Stun  Pisa*s  ears  with  wonder,  to  avouch 
Thy  son's  true  valour. 

Ted.  Let  me  see  him !  hear  him  I 
Where,  where  is  he  ? 

Lan.  Thou  shalt  see  him.     Agtdn 
Note  me,  Tedesco,  well :  his  death  is  certain 
If  that  his  presence  here  be  known.     Remember ! 

Ted.  My  Lord,  he's  guarded  here,  and  my  dead  son 
Shall  be  the  sentinel. 

Lan.  Come,  then,  Tedesco,  come.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1 .— At  Fontana. 
Felicia  reclining  in  illness  :  Catebina  attending  her. 

Felt.  You  saw  your  father,  good  Caterina, 
And  spoke  my  wish  to  him  ? 

Cat.  I  did,  dear  lady,  and  hell  come  with  all 
Speed  possible  ;  and  sorely  will  he  grieve 
To  find  you  thus. 

Fell  Caterina,  when  he  comes 
I  pr'ythee  leave  me  with  him  a  few  moments. 
But  be  not  absent  long. 

Cat.  My  father's  here. 

[Goes  to  him  ;  leads  in  Spbcchio,  and  exit. 
Thanks,  thanks,  dear  father ! 

Fell  Signior,  thou,  Fm  sure. 
Art  my  dear  brother's  friend  ? 

Spec.  Lady  Felicia, 
My  grief  at  seeing  you  is  soflen'd,  thus 
To  hear  you  call  me. 

Feli.  Yes ;  I  know  thou  art. 
I  have  a  prayer  to  thee  :  a  few  weak  words 
Will  speak  it.     I  am  dying,  friend ;  but  hear — 
Thou'lt  go  to-day  to  view  the  festival  ? 

Spec.  No,  not  if  you  require  me  otherwise. 
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FfiLi.  Tet  go— and  mark :  if  there  should  pass  between 
My  brother  and  my  husband,  words  which  teem 
With  anger  or  reproach — hear  me — if  when 
That  banner — ^thou  wilt  know  what  'tis  I  mean — 
Is  mentioned,  and  my  brother  speaks,  then  come— - 
Fly  hither  to  me — ^Tll  return  with  thee. 

Spec.  You,  Lady,  you !  *twould  kill  you,  madam. 

Feu.  Oh!   I 
Must  go.     It  is  my  dying  heart  that  speaks 
Imploringly  to  thee — ^My  brother's  death— 
And  worse,  my  husband's— no,  I  cannot  speak—- 
Of  that — ^hang  on  thy  answer. 

Spec.  Well,  dear  Lady, 
I  will  come — ^yes. 

Feli.  And  I  be  thither  borne. 
Now,  let  me  thank  thee,  ere  it  be  too  late. 
And  for  thy  Caterina,  too — good  girl,  good  girl ! 
A  poor  bequest  for  all  her  care  and  kindness 
I  have  named ;  but  something,  unforeseen,  may  chance 
To  thwart — ^my  Vanda  and  Lanfome  have  the  charge,    - 
But  should^-Uiou'lt  give  her  this  thyself,  and  these 

[Takes  the  cross  and  jewels  from  her  neck,  bracelets,  rings,  &c. 
Poor  tokens  of  affection  and  my  thanks. 

Spec.  I  cannot,  Lady !  no,  I  cannot 

Feu.  I 
Do  beseech  thee,  Specchio !  I  beseech  thee 
Take  them.  [OfSsrs  them. 

Spec.  No,  Lady — ^you,  yourself. 

Fell  Oh  no- 
She  could  not  bear  it— thou — [he  refuses  again]  ^it  will  relieve 
My  spirit  much.  [Specchio  kneels  and  receives  them. 

Spec.  God  bless  thee.  Lady ! 

Fell  Thou  wilt  remember.     Come,  thy  arm  [Enter  Caterina] 
and  thine. 

SCENE  2.— The  Duomo. — The  Archbishop's  Thbone.— The 

Bankeb,  &c.  &c. 

Mabsiglio,  Diambebt,  Lanfobne,  &c. 

Abch.  Te  Lords  of  Pisa,  and  ye  warrior  guards. 
In  whose  quick  ears  the  battle  music  long 
And  trumpet's  burst  have  clamoured  with  the  sounds 
That  fledged  your  spirits  to  the  fiery  charge 
And  cheer'd  thro'  death  to  victory :  attend 
To  other  notes  awhile ;— an  old  num's  voice 
May  lack  the  strength  to  reach  you,  and  his  words. 
Through  age  treble-fritter'd,  tiresome  prove, 
Where  clash  and  chiog,  and  the  redoubling  peal 
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Outchorus*d  from  ten  thousand  vigorous  throats 
In  one  loud  shout  of  daring,  have  hecome 
As  daily  and  familiar  converse ; — ^if  ye  can 
Catch  the  few  words  one  proud  and  thankful  heart 
Would  oflfer  for  a  happy  multitudes- 
Two  hundred  thousand  thankful  hearts,  that  throb 
In  unison  of  joy— accept  them,  they 

Are  yours.  [A  crash  of  munc  and  a  shout 

Mothers  and  children,  lovers,  wives, 
Mingle  their  prayers  and  praise  with  tears  of  bliss ; 
And  grandsires  lift  their  bowed  and  snow-white  heads 
And  shake  their  venerable  locks  with  pride. 
To  think  that  they  have  lived  to  see  this  day — 
Their  second  generations  throwing  round 
Their  country  such  a  radiant  glory-light 
As  shall  outlast  the  monumental  tombs 
That  rise  o'er  Egypt's  unremember*d  kings— 
As  shall  continue  blazing  to  her  fame 

"While  beats  Etrusca's  sea  against  her  shores.  [Another  crash,  &c. 

Singly  to  all  whose  hands  have  at  the  foe 
The  glittering  falchion  dash*d,  I  give  the  thanks 
Of  Pisa— of  the  one  large  heart — the  one— 

The  one — the  multitudinous  compact.  [Loud  music  again. 

Another  duty  still  remains — one  not 
Less  dear — less  earnest  in  its  quittance. 
It  is  to  thee,  my  Lord  Marsiglio,.  thee 
WTiose  guiding  wisdom  shone  so  brightly  forth 
In  warrior  counsel  and  the  marshalled  field, 
As  gleam'd  thy  valour  when  the  sternest  peril 
Fro\>Tied  with  its  ten  thousand  visages  of  death 
In  thy  unquivering  eye.     It  is  to  thee, 
Pisa  now  speaks.  [Greneral  shout  "  Marsiguo." 

Mar.  My  reverend  Lord, 
Nobles  of  Pisa,  friends  and  countrymen, 
Forgive  that  I  presume  to  check  this  speech. 
And  pray  the  venerable  father  urge 
This  theme  no  further  :  as  by  singling  me 
For  this  great  honour  from  the  gallant  men 
Around  me,  he  descrtless  praise  bestows — 
And  takes  from  them  the  measure  that  is  due. 
Borrowing  the  light  which  equally  should  spread 
On  all,  to  splendour  me,  he  casts  a  dim 
And  distance-marking  shadow  over  them.  ^ 

All.  No,  no. 

[Except  Lanforne,  Tedesco,  Vicentio,  and  Specchio. 

Arch.  Nay,  let  me  finish— let  me  speak 
Pisa's  full  joy  in  thee.     Friends,  while  the  bolts, 
The  shafts  and  spears,  destruction-splintered,  girt 
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Our  brave  Maniglio  round,  with  streams  of  blood 

And  waves  of  fire — ^undauntedly  his  gaze 

flashed  round  the  battlers  beacon,  and  his  crest 

Nodding  on  the  signal  "  on  to  Victory," 

Was  seen  amid  the  storm. — In  all,  he  moved 

A  marching  Pharos  thro*  the  smoky  billows.  [Music,  &c. 

Mar.  My  Lords,  my  friends,  my  countrymen,  agaki 
I  must  entreat  your  patient  leave  to  speak, 
And  speaking,  to  deny  my  separate  claim 
To  higher  honor  than  belongs  to  all — 
To  each  who  fought,  and  fighting  strove  alone 
With  Fisa^s  glory  in  his  heart — a  flame 
That  not  less  brightly  bumM  in  each — and  made 
One  blaze,  which  burst  as  an  o*erwhelming  fire, 
From  full  ten  thousand  bosoms — ^unto  each. 
Each  kindred  ember  of  that  fire,  is  due 
An  equal  honor  and  an  equal  right — 
If  praise  be  due,  or  thanks  be  given  from  Pisa. 
For  all,  and  for  myself  I  speak :  we  rei^ied 
The  80ul*s  rich  harvest  in  the  toil — nor  need — 
Nor  ask — nor  merit  more — ^than  those  proud  thoughts, 
Which  consciousness  of  duty  full  performed. 
Brings  the  performer  ever. 

Arch.  Give  me  that  banner.  [The  banner  put  into  his  hand. 

Look  on  this,  MarsigUo.     Pisa !  [Specchio  alert. 

Behold  this  evidence — ^this  golden  gleam 

[A  movement  by  Tedesco  in  the  Gallery,  which 
Lakforne  checks  by  laying  his  finger  on  his  lip. 
Of  honor,  which  thy  hand  amid  the  rage 
Of  slaughter,  wrenched  from  that  fierce  infidel 
Who  bore  it  as  his  country's  rallying  hope. 
Speak  :  tell  the  tale  to  all  these  eager  hearts— 
To  all  these  ears  which  strain  to  catch  thy  words. — 
[General  shout]  *^Marsiglio!'* 

Mae.  Nay,  nay,  forbear ! — ^'twould  meanly  deck  the  man 
To  speak  in  that  which  must  perforce  appear 
His  own  eulogium.  [Here  Lanforne  lifls  his  finger. 

Ted.  Here  me  I     I  will  tell  .     [From  the  Gallery. 

The  story  for  him. 

Arch.  The  reverence  of  the  place,  old  man,  remember. 

Ted.  My  son ! — ^my  son ! — my  brave,  my  bold  Guiseppe ! 

Arch.  Old  man,  be  silent,  or  avoid  the  place. 

Ted.  I  will  be  silent  when  my  voice  has  won 
My  gallant  boy  the  glory  that  belongs 
To  him : — that  banner  there — 

Arch.  AVhat  frantic  man  L>  this  ;  can  any  tell  ? 

Vic.  'Tis  old  Tcdt»8co,  reverend  Lord,  the  artisan. 
Whose  only  son,  a  frowanl  \>oy,  against  his  strict 
Injunction,  left  him,  following  to  the  wars 
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In  Count  Lanforne*s  train,  and,  at  the  storming 
Fell,  it  is  said. 

Arch.  0'envhelm*d,  poor  man,  let  him 
Be  cared  for.     Now,  proceed ! — 

[Two  leave  the  place  to  ascend  the  Crallerj. 

Ted.  To  that  leave  me— 
'Twas  my  Guiseppe  that  wrench'd  that  banner  from 
The  infidel ! 

Several.  How! 

Several.  What! 

Ted.  I  will  be  heard  : 
Thou  venerable  man,  before  these  Lords, 
And  Pisa  listening  here,  I  do  implore 
For  justice  and  impartial  hearing,  in  my  cause  : 
My  son,  I  say,  it  was,  that,  fighting,  seized 
That  banner  from  the  foe. 

DiAM.  The  old  man's  frantic. 

Arch.  Take  him  hence — but  calmly,  gently,  use  him. 

Lan.  Yes,  all  is  frenzy,  that  is  strange,  but  let 
It  cease  to  be  strange :  let  it  grow  a  thing 
Familiar,  and  it  will  be  strait  transformed 
To  wisdom^-out  of  falsehood,  truth ;  and  light 
May  spring  from  darkness.     This,  my  Lords,  is  strange— 
*Tis  not  familiar  yet,  and,  therefore,  frenzy. 
Although  it  may  be  true.     Let  him  descend. 
And  stand  on  even  ground,  to  urge  his  claim. 

Arch.  Lanfome,  check  thyself,  I  fear  thy  hate 
Has  lashed  in  thy  impetuous  spirit  such  a  storm 
As  will  subside  not,  till  it  wrecks  thyself. 

Lan.  That  old  man's  cause,  my  reverend  Lord,  if  true, 
'Twill  blacken  l^isa's  annals  to  reject — 
If  false — to  hear  it,  leaves  them  yet  unstained. 

Mar.  Let  him  be  heard. 

Arch.  He  shall  be  heard — descend ! — 
Assist  him  down.  [Tedesco  descends. 

Arcu.  Now,  on  what  plea  hast  thou  so  rudely  broken 
The  reverence  due  to  this  assembly  ?  say  ? 

Ted.  a  father's  plea,  for  his  dead  son. 

Arch.  In  what  has  he  been  wronged  ? 

Ted.  I'll  conic  to  that,  my  Lord, 
So  please  you,  soon — commencing  thus  :    I  claim 
A  restoration  of  those  rights,  the  honoring  spoil — 
The  glory  which  that  captured  banner  throws 
Around  the  name  of  him  who  won  it. 

Arch.  Friend, 
Be  calm. — Lanfome,  'tis  my  grief  to  find 
Thee  urging  such  a  course,  as  must  lead  on 
To  tumult  wildness. 
Lan.  Or  prevent  a  stain 
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Would  rot  in  Pisa^s  core  as  long  as  tlirobbM 
The  Amo  in  her  city*s  heart. 

DiAM.  What  stain  ? 

Lan.  Say  on,  Tedesco. 

Ted.  In  mj  slain  son*s  behalf, 
I  claim  the  honour  due  which  you  award 
In  wrong  to  Count  MarsigUo. 

DiAM.  Old  dotard,  peace  ! 

Bey.  Be  dumb,  or  death  shall  make  thee  so. 

[Tedesco  retreats,  and  Lanfobme  throws  himself  before  him. 

Lan.  Thro*  me ! 
Speak  boldly  on  :  TU  shield  thee  :  who  dare  move 
To  check  thee  ? — On — say  on ! — say  how  thou  knowest  this. 

Ted.  It  was  Lanfome  said  it.    [A  general  expression  and  confusion. 
Had  he  stamped 
Upon  my  son  the  deepest  brand  of  shame 
And  infiuny,  I  had  believed  him  still ! 
Lanfome  said  it  I  and  Lanfome*s  word 
Is  sacred  truth. 

Lan.  Lanfome  said  it — ay,  [Exit  Specchio. 

Because  Lanfome  saw  it.     Hear 

[The  Abchbishop  shakes  his  head  and  waves  his  hand  to 

silence,  and  in  rejection. 
My  Lord  Archbishop,  call  back  that  rejection. 
And  hear  a  plain  tale  in  a  few  plain  words : — 
In  the  hot  strife— the  wild  melee— the  rush — 
When  leaders  mingled  with  the  mass,  and  all — 
Followers  and  chiefs — forgot  distinction,  blending 
The  general's  with  the  private*s  blade — I  saw 
That  boy  pierce  the  swarth  banner-bearer's  throat, 
Then  lift  the  staff,  and  wave  his  prize  aloft. 
And  at  that  instant  drop :  a  branded  arm 
Flashed  o*er  him,  and  I  saw  that  arm  was  not 
An  infiders.     The  boy  was  dead,  and  yet 
That  banner  floated  from  a  Christian's  hand. 

Ted.  My  boy,  my  boy ;— my  brave,  my  murder'd  boy. 

Arch.  Peace,  old  man  I 

Ted.  a  Christian's  hand ;  ay,  Guiseppe — 

Akch.  Again — 
We've  heard  too  much ;  this  slanderous  tale  shall  be 
Bemember'd  to  thy  cost,  Lanfome. 

Lan.  Slander! 
IIo !  let  him  on.     Ho !  let  him  wind  and  creep 
Till  lie  has  reach'd  the  eminent,  dazzling  height 
That  all  may  wonder  at  his  name  and  deeds — 
"  The  great  Marsiglio,"  some  will  say— even  now 
Some  think  it— after  years  will  shout  it  loud ; 
Tlic  proudest  trophy  that  his  'scutcheon  bore 
Was  stolen. 
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DiAJf .  and  Mab.  Stolen  I 

Lan.  Ay,  from  a  low-bom  youth, 
The  son  of  a  poor  artisan — a  brave 
Bold  boy,  whose  broken-hearted  ^Either  stood 
Before  his  country*s  nobles,  to  demand 
That  tribute  to  his  name  his  gallant  boy 
Had  earned.     Hear  on  !  and  they,  these  noble  Liords, 
These  honorable  Lords,  conspired  to  rob 
The  old  man  of  his  honest  claim,  and  stopt 
His  importunity  with  death. 

Rev.  Shall  we 
Endure  this  insolence  ? 

Lan.  m  on  in  death. 
A  carrion  vulture  stole  an  eaglet's  plumes 
And  fix'd  them  on  his  own  dull  heavy  wings 
In  hope  to  soar :  the  plundered  feathers  were 
riuck*d  from  the  vulture,  and  his  flapping  pinions 
Drooped  and  down  he  fell. 

Abch.  Do  not  answer  thou. 
My  Lord  Marsiglio— answer  not ;  His  Pisa 
Must  reply. 

Mab.  Not  here,  not  here.  Til  answer ; — 
Except  in  this : — I  throw  with  scorn,  ten  times 
As  big  as  his  hate,  the  imputation  from  me. 

Bbiq.  My  Lord  Lanfome,  I  have  ever  loved 
And  honored  thee ;  as  a  true  soldier  prized 
Thy  valour ;  as  a  friend  I  proudly  own 
Thy  friendship  is  as  true  as  is  thy  valour, 
And  I  have  felt  it  to  the  extremest  verge 
Of  trial :  and  thy  generous  nature,  too,— 
Like  thy  impetuous  spirit, — keeps  no  bound — 
Illimitable  arc  both.     In  this,  I  know, 
Thou  errest — art  deceived — but  not  deceitful — 
Craft  cannot  live  with  thee — it  is  thine  error. 
My  still  true  friend,  I  saw  Marsiglio  wrest 
That  banner  from  the  foe, — upon  my  honor. 

Rev.  Upon  a  soldier's  honor,  so  did  I. 

Lui.  Upon  a  soldier  s  honor,  so  did  I. 

Anotheb.  Upon  a  soldier's  honor — and  I — and  I. 

Lan.  No  honor  seconds  mine. 
My  own  Is  first  and  last ; — alone,  and  all ! 
Oh  !  there  is  one — [Aside]— if  that  decree  had  not 
(jrone  forth — 

Abcu.  Lanfome,  let  thy  lips  he  sealed 
Henceforth,  and  shame  draw  (lointing  fingers 
At  thy  name  and  presence. 

Lan.  Shame  !  shame  ?  for  truth ! 
No  witness—none  I     Start  up,  ye  marbk*,  start, 
And  speak  :  ye  columns  and  yc  friezes,  leap 
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From  your  fix'd  stations  and  proclaim  aloud, 
Till  th^  roof  shake  with  echoing  the  words — 
A  tongue,  thou  circumambient  air,  a  tongue, 
And  let  the  void  expanse  with  thunders  peal 
To  every  quaking  heart — ye  lightnings  flash 
The  words  of  fire  in  every  quivering  eye. 
And  brand  each  front  in  letters  deep, 
Unfeuling,  and  eternal  brand  Lanfome*s  truth. 
Or  he  is  stained  for  ever. 

Enter  Muobtto — stands. 
Back!  nor  speak 

Thy  own  death  sentence — back !  [Mugbtto  throws  off  his  cloak. 

Lui.  An  infidel  I 
DiAM.  Pollution  in  the  hall ! 
Abch.  How  came  he  here  ? 

DiAM.  To  death.  •  [Two  advance — Lamfobnb  stands  forward. 

Lan.  EQs  buckler  I— ^his  panoply. 
Or  death  shall  reach  me  too — he  must 
Be  heard. 

DiAM.  And  ring  his  knell  with  his  own  tongue — 
Lan.  For  Pisa*s  glory — to  escape  the  shame 
Will  wither  her  proud  annals — ^hear  him  speak. 

DiAM.  What  would  the  desperate  infidel  before 
He  dies? 

Mug.  He*d  justify  his  conqueror's  truth : 
And  this  old  num — ^look  up— be  strong.     FU  speak 
That  which  shall  make  these,  Christians,  gaze  on  thee 
With  other  looks  than  soowlings,  for  the  sake 
Of  thy  lost  son. 
Abch.  The  infidel  will  speak — 
Mug.  He  will,  then  go  to  death,  say  ye  not  so  ? 
More  (freedom  firom  ye  I  shall  have  fbr  that 
Than  speech,  I  know :  fbr  I  am  sure  my  speech 
Will  not  incline  ye  much  to  mercy.  Sirs. 
Twill  sting,  not  balm,  nor  soften  you — 

DiAM.  What  would 
His  bokl  audacity  ? 
Abch.  Speak  first,  and  then — 
Mug.  Ho  I  ye  will  list— old  man,  thy  son  shall  have 
A  name  as  bri^t  as  any  here.     My  foes ! 
My  people's  enemies — and  would  be  too. 
Destroyers  of  the  Prophet's  children  I  hear ! 
That  standard  which  ye  lift  in  swollen  pride 
Will  cast  an  everlasting  blush  upon 
The  man  ye  seek  to  honour  *bove  the  host 
Of  Christian  lords  and  warriors  gathered  round — 
Your  Pisan  prime  and  pride — ^Marsiglio,  ho  I — 
On  him.     [A  motioDt  &c.]     Ye  will  not  hear— 
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Mab.  Let  him  proceed. 

MuGi  I  stood  upon  a  broken  wall,  to  wait 
The  assault,  for  which  my  scymitar  then  bum*d 
With  thirst :  and  cast  my  eye  where,  fluttering,  waved 
That  flag :  it  maddened  me  to  see  a  lad, 
A  boy,  on  whose  unbearded  face,  the  sweat 
Of  battle  shone,  one  arm  thus  clinging  round  the  staff, 

[Seizing  a  Soldier's  spear. 
With  clenching  palm,  all  blood ;  strike  in  the  face 
The  turbann*d  bearer  who  tugg*d  with  him— crossing 
Each  other's  grappling  arms,  they  strove  awhile, 
Then  plunged  the  boy*s  red  weapon  in  the  throat 
Of  his  antagonist,  whose  death-struck  arm 
Yielded  its  grasp,  and  down  he  fell — ^hear  more ! 
Or  does  this  satisfy  ? 

Two  or  Thbbe.  Go  on — go  on ! 

Mug.  Now  comes  the  glory  glittering  like  the  sun 
That  bursts  thro*  tempest  clouds  to  shine  on  him. 

[Pointing  to  Mabsiglio  in  utter  scorn. 
Another  turban  stood  upon  the  spot 
AVhere  stood  the  former,  catching  at  the  prize 
Uplifted  by  that  reeking  lad.     An  arm — 
A  Christian's  weapon'd  arm,  with  glistening  blade. 
Fell  on  the  boy's  uncovered  head,  and  with 
Continued  sweep,  smote  down  at  once 
That  boy  and  unexpectant  foe  with  whom 
The  boy  was  struggling ! — ^hear  I  that  blade  and  arm 
Were  his,  [Pointing  to  Mabsiguo. 

Ted.  My  murder'd  son. 

Lan.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mug.  I  gazing  there  in  wonder  and  in  rage. 
Saw  not  the  advancing  rush  upon  myself. 
Led  by  my  conqueror.     I  ask'd  not  life — 
He  gave  it. 

Lan.  Now,  who's  false — who  slanders  now  ? 

DiAM.  Barest  thou  proclaim,  hose  infidel,  before 
The  assembled  majesty  of  Pisa's  Lord.s, 
Her  sages,  and  her  warriors,  this  most  black 
And  damning  falsehood  ? 

Mug.  Sir,  Fve  dared  to  speak 
A  bold  and  sickening  truth  before  a  host 
Of  my  sworn  enemies !  and  I  dare  die  I 
So  slay  me  here,  here  on  this  spot  which  I 
Would  purge  of  shame  and  foul  corruption. 

Abch.  W^hat,  ho !  a  guard — the  infidel. 

[Guards  surround  Mcgbtto. 
This  day  of  joy  turned  into  clamorous  rage ! 
The  infidel  to  death. 
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Lan.  Stay  for  a  word. 

[To  the  Guards,  then  advancing  to  the*ARCUDiSHOP. 

Lan.  My  soldiers*  honor  I  have  pledged  to  hiui 
That  he,  unransomed,  should  have  leave  to  go 
Whenever  he  would,  from  Pisa :  by  that  claim. 
And  add  to  it  the  debt  of  all  Tve  earned 
In  dangers  for  the  cause^and  half  my  wealth 
To  Pisa's  coffers  which  Til  yield  at  once^ — 
I  here  demand  his  life  and  freedom.— [Groes  and  kneels  on  the  steps  of 

the  throne.] — Now — 
Now,  most  reverend  Lord — your  voice  may  check 
The  torrent  of  disgrace  which  else  will  burst 
And  overwhelm  the  name  of  martial  justice, 
And  mark  its  honor  as  a  thing  at  which 
The  chained  slave,  the  infidel  will  laugh, 
Aye  scoff  at,  as  he  tugs  your  galleys  through 
The  waves,  to  other  conquests  of  his  brethren  : 
He  must  be  free ! 

Abch.  Pisa*s  decree  outweighs 
Thy  single  pledge  and  promise— he  must  die. 
Take  him  away.    Signior  Brignoli,  thine 
Be  the  charge — despatch. 

[Bbionoli  advances  to  the  Guards  to  lead  them  off. 

Lan.  I  cannot  save  thee,  [To  the  Saracen. 

But  yet  I  will  avenge  thee,  yes,  be  sure. 

Abch.  Take  him  away. 

Muo.  To  death !  I  scorn  ye  still. 
Old  man,  and  thee — ^farewell — thy  son 

D(AM.  Away. 

[Mdobtto  draws  a  dagger,  elevates  it,  and  goes  off  guarded  with 
Bbigholi. 

Lan.     [To  the  Archbishop.]    Mocker  of  justice !  counterfeit  of  all 
That  glorifies  the  Christian's  name. — [To  the  whole  mass.] — Not  one 
Of  all  these  warriors  round,  that  calmly  hears 
His  infamy  proclaimed,  without  a  blush — 
A  glance  to  show  the  channels  of  his  pride — 
His  soldier's  honor-— but  are  corrupted 
With  everlasting  poison  !     No,  not  one ! 
But  all  abettors  of  a  spotted  cheat — 
As  paltry  murderous  seconds — ^his  defenders — 
The  shields  and  bucklers  of  his  villany  I — 
While  he,  the  infidel,  in  his  one  heart — 
One  soul, — packs  up  ten  thousand  folded  truth, 
Unflinching  courage  and  unsullied  honor. 
And  whifTs  his  scorn  upon  ye  as  he  dies. 
There  is  not  one  among  ye  all — not  one — 
Tho*  sealed  your  lips,  but  feels  in  his  foul  blood 
The  throba  that  say  "  ihe  Saracen  is  true  r 
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Rev.  and  Diam.  That  he  is  false  as  hell,  Lanforne  ! 
Lan.  I  am  a  liar  too— eat  up  those  words  f 

[Drawing—rushing  on  them. 
AscH.  Guards,  quell  this  uproar. 

[Guards  advance — ^level  their  weapons  at  LAinpoBxi. 

Enter  Felicia  :  supported  hy  Specchio  and  Catexdia. 
She  staggers  towards  Lanforne,  who  drops  his  sword  and  recdves  her. 

Lan.  Ay,  send  me  with  him. 

Fell  Brother,  hold !  hold !  Marsiglio !  death  has  struck, 
I  feel  its  shaft !     Hear  my  expiring  breath — 
Tm  dying :  this  has  killed  me. 

Lan.  He  it  is 
That  kills  thee. 

Feli.  No,  Lanforne — no,  call  back 
The  charge.     Marsiglio,  speak— confess — ^no— no— 
My  brother,  say  it  is  not  so.     Oh,  say  thou  hast 
Accused  him  wrongly.     Husband,  throw  it  off ! 
Avow  it  I  come,  Laribme — ^Brother  I 

[She  attempts  to  lead  her  brother,  but  falls  dead  in  his  arms.  The 
Archbishop  has  descended  from  the  throne.  Marsiglio  i^ 
preaches  Felicia. 

Lan.  Stand  off !  Felicia,  sister  ! 

Arch.  She  is  dead  I 

Lan.  Marsiglio  I  laugh  I  she's  dead ! 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— -A  Street  in  Pisa. 

Enter  Brignoli,  Specchio,  Vicentio,  and  Luigi. 

Spec.  AVhat  ?    Banished  !  Count  Lanforne  banished  ! 
Unsay  the  words,  I  pr'ythee ! 

Brig.  *Tis  too  true  ; 
This  unproved  charge  against  Marsiglio, 
And  weapon  bared,  in  challenge  in  the  Duomo, 
Are  the  pretences. 

Spec.  Pias's  honor  is  a  mock — 
He's  cheated  first,  and  then  condemne<l 
To  banishment. 

Brig.  But  not  alone  he  goes — 
If  he  will  take  me. 

Vic.  Poor  Vanda  too,  alas  ! 

Spec.  Tedesco*s  mind  a  dark — hero  L>  Lanforne. 
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Enter  Lanforne. 


Lan.  Is  there  a  foe  of  mine  here  ?     Let  him  speak, — 
I  have  no  weapon — speak !  or  are  ye  all 
My  enemies  ?     Ck>me  on !     Fll  find  a  sword 
From  some  crushed  carcase,  which  shall  make  its  way 
Thro'  others — all — ^tho'  each  head  multiplied 
Ten  times  the  Hydra*s — I  will  cram  the  lie 
Back  in  the  throats  of  each  from  point  to  hilt 
Of  my  red  steel. — None  ?     None  ?     Who  says  ?  who  dreams  ? 
Breathes  ?  thinks  ?  or  looks  that  what  I  sud 
Was  false  ?  •  Hear  me,  aloud-^each  hear.     Marsiglio 
Is  a  liar — paltry  cheat — and  double  murderer. 
Now — ^now — who  doubts  it  ?  who?— breathe,  whisper  it. 
Or  think  it,  thou !  or  thou !  or  thou !  speak  thou ! 

[Goingf  up  last  to  Brignoli. 
Not  one — d  ye  fear  ?  all  fear  an  unarmed  man  ? 
Base  Cowards ! 

Spec.  I,  Lanforne,  know  thee 
True  to  the  core. 

Lan.  Hah  I  Specchio !  sayst  thou  so  ? 
Thou  dost — thou  knowest  me — ^thou  wilt  own— 

Lui.  That  thou  art  deeply  injured,  foully  wronged — 

Lan.  I  am — I  am — thou  foelest  I  am,  Luigi. 

Brio.  But  ne'er  canst  be  defamed,  Lanforne.     [Stepping  up  to  him. 

Lan.  Hah! 
Not  ?  not  defamed !  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Brig.  Lanforne,  I  now  throw  myself  before  thee, 
Entreating  that  thy  friendship,  never  swerv'd 
In  its  dear  course  to  me,  will  so  incline 
Thine  ear  that  it  may  patiently  attend 
My  words.     I  never,  for  an  instant,  doubted 
Wliat  thou  said'st,  as  birth'd  in  falsehood :     No. 
I  did  then  think  'twas  error— but  so  clear 
It  shines  out  now,  it  shows  myself  deceived, 
And  black  and  damnable  the  act  which  veil'd 
The  villainy.     What  I  have  spoken  now, 
I've  much  more  freely  spoken,  to  my  cost, 
(For  Fm  to  be  remeraber'd  for  it — which,  indeed, 
I  hold  as  nought,)  before  the  Council.     Now,  my  friend, 
Believe  me,  and  fbrgfive. 

Lan.  I  thought  Fd  lost 
Generous  Brignoli,  too !     Fricnd:»,  friends,  my  eyes 
Did  not  deceive  me ;  I  as  clearly  saw 
Marsiglio's  arm  stretch  forth  and  grasp  the  staff, 
\Miich  poor  Tedesco's  son  then  clutch'd— I  did— 
As  now  the  universe's  rye  looks  on 
And  lights  the  world — I  had  not  said  thus  much 
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To  satisfy  my  foes — nor  any  one 

Who  questioned  me — my  naked  hands,  for  they, 

Oh  yes,  they  have  unwcaponcd  me  !     They  plack'cl 

Away  the  ma^lden'd  lion*s  talons,  then 

Let  him  go  bleeding  forth,  awhile !     For  I 

Am  banished  !     Yes,  they  robb'd  me  of  my  sword, 

Because  I  drew  it  in  defence  of  truth  : 

I  might  have  swept  with  their  applauses  still 

Thro*  murderous  death,  in  any  cause,  with  which 

They  stain  great  honor  s  name— -but  not  for  truth— 

For  justice — their  reward  is  banishment 

And  shame  eternal. 

Spec.  Lanfome  !  shame  to  thee? 
Lan.  Yes,  yes,  did  ye  not  hear  the  words  ?  they  were 
Made  solemnly  impressible  by  him  who  spoke-— 
The  holy  man,  whose  white  head,  as  his  lips 
Did  slowly  drop  them,  waved.     The  multitude. 
Awe  struck,  devoured  the  syllables.     "  Let  shame 
Henceforth — let  shame  draw  pointing  fingers 
At  thy  name  and  presence  i"     Pisa  heard  ! 
And  Pisa  is  instructed  !     Banishment 
Else  would  be  bliss !     For  I  shall  bear  the  stings — 
The  scorpion  stings,  of  knowing  this,  where'er 
I  go,  to  earth's  extremest  point :  and  die 
With  this  gnawing  my  heart !     A  foe  !  a  host 
Of  enemies !  all  panoplieil  in  mail 
Come  on  I  and  as  ye  flash  your  glistening  blades 
Before  my  face,  look  but  a  doubt  of  my 
Deep  truth,  aud,  to  my  naked  limbs,  ye'U  give 
Tlie  strength  of  a  hundred  Titans  !  Foes !  foes  !  fot»s  !    [He  rushes  out. 

Brk;.  And  I,  bis  friend,  must  see  this  noble  nature, 
This  most  worthy  spirit,  crushed  by  black 
Device  and  damning  wrong — yet  still  look  on- 
Gaping  in  silence,  unrevongin":  bini. 
Let  shame  remain  in  Pisa.     I'll  away 
With  honor  s  star  that  leaves  her. 

Spec.  Let  us  not 
Be  thought  avoiders  of  the  man  we've  loved, 
Because  he's  fallen. 

Brig.  Fallen  ?  [Exit  Brig^ou. 

Lui.  Not  Lanforne. 

Vic.  I  will  not,  come  on't  what  may.  [Exit  after  Brignou. 

SCENE  2. — Diambert's  House. 

Enter  Marsiglio. 

Mar.  Concealment  from  mvsolf  !  a  thouband  o\v> 
Glare  on  my  thougiits  and  light  their  caverns  up 
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With  lurid  blaze. 

A  gloomy  muttering  batters  in  my  cars 

And  *dumbs  the  clamorous  uproar  of  the  throng 

Who  hail  rac  with  laudations — curses !  won— 

Ha !  how !  that  moment  struck  a  blight  upon 

My  soul !     Why  did  the  devil  fling  the  hot 

Temptation  on  my  brain !  resistless,  why  ? 

Unsought  it  came — sudden — a  lightning  flash, 

And  blasted  me  on  the  instant : — and  for  ever. 

^^  And  with  continued  sweep  smote  dowm  1"     [Remembering  the  Sara- 

cen*s  language  and  action.]     Ha — so ! 
What !  what !  be  trusty  to  thyself,  Marsiglio. 
I  will— Lanfome !  ha !  Til  hold  to  that— 
My  hate,  at  least,  shall  more  than  equal  thine. 

Enter  Diambebt. 

Mab.  In  thy  reg^ard  do  I  unsullied  stand  ? 

DiAM.  Unsullied  ?  brighter,  from  the  ordeal  fire, 
Thy  honor  shines.     His  malice  has  recoiled 
Upon  himself  and  shaken  every  claim 
Of  generous  virtue  from  him. 

Mab.  *Twas  a  bold 
And  close  device,  my  Lord,  contrived  with  skill 
So  masterly,  I  did  not  think  the  rash 
Lanfome*s  brain  had  patience  forH.     That  thou 
LfOok*st  thro'  it  to  my  innocence — 

DiAJf .  Is*t  that, 
Marsiglio  ?     Innocence  ?     I  see  thee  now 
With  prouder  eye  than  e'er  I  look'd  before 
Upon  thee.     He  who's  life  has  been  attacked 
By  banded  murderers  wins  a  deeper  love 
From  friends  when  he  escapes :  but  thou  hast  struck 
The  base  assassins  to  thy  foot,  when  life 
And  honour  both,  were  sought  for  slaying. 

Mab.  This 
Is  justice  which  thy  noble  nature  yields 
My  dearest  Lord. 

DiAM.  And  if  thy  wish  meet  mine 
I  shall  feel  honour'd  in  a  dearer  claim 
On  my  regard.     Let  time  and  form  have  way 
A  little,  and  my  daughter's  hand  is  thine. 

Mab.  If  my  wish  meet  thine,  my  Lord  ?  a  wish 
Too  deeply  precious  to  be  questioned  so. 
But  will  the  Lady  Vanda  hear — 

DiAM.  Thy  suit?     If  I 
Give  bidding,  yes.     Her  father's  will,  my  friend, 
Will  bend  her  as  the  zephjT  bends  the  flower. — 
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Like  that  her  thoughts  meet  his  authority. 

I  have  prepared  her.     She  will  hear  thee  spoak. 

[£xit  DiAMBBBT ;  Massiouo  akoe. 
Mar.  Ah,  rock  Mount  Rosa  with  thy  finger — stop 
The  falling  avalanche  with  whispering  to  it. 
No — no — thou*It  throw  a  hurricane  across 
The  placid  lake,  and  from  the  calm  profound 
*Twill  lash  the  sleeping  billows  into  fury. 
Authority  avails  not  here.     No — ^no- 
Much  less  will  she  hear  suit  of  mine :  she  knows 
This  festering  tale  too  well — and  credits  it — 
Tve  held  the  prospect  long — thb  sweeps  it  off — 
What  then — Lanfome*s  she  shall  never  be, 
Tho*  I  should  add  a  death  to  the  list  by  hers. 

Enter  Diambebt,  leading  Vanda. 

Van.  Oh,  father,  do  not  bid  thy  child  to  mock 
I  lor  conscience.  Do  not  strain  her  duty  beyond 
The  strength  of  nature. 

DiAM.  ril  not  hear  thee,  Vanda. 

Van.  IVo  promised — I  have  vow*d,  and  nothing  cxm — 
Nothing  but  death — 

DiAM.  Again !  I  bid  thee  hear  him 
And  receive  his  words - 

Mar.  Lady,  your  father^s  will —  [She  shrinks  from  him. 

Van.  Dream  not  of  that — nor  tliink — 

^LvR.  Yet  teaches  hope. 

Van.  He  throws  a  gulph  between  myself  and  him, — 
Deep,  dark — impassable.     Kill  me,  father — 
Kill  me  to  silence  :  in  my  heart,  towards  him, 
No  other  sense  can  ever  dwell,  than  hatred 
And  abhorrence. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  I  know  it — mine  will  wake 
Ilcquiting. — [Aloud.] — Have  I  such  deserved  ? 

Van.  Oh,  mercy,  father  !  mercy  on  thy  daughter ! 

DiAM.  Humour  her  girli:$h  folly,  mean'st  thou? 

Van.  Has  this  cold  h^'pocrite  then  won  so  dread 
A  hold  upon  a  father's  heart,  that  he 
liclcntless  offers  up  hLs  only  child 
A  broken  hearted  sacrifice  ! 

DiAM.  Vanda! 

Van.  Lanfome !  oh,  Lanfomc,  snatch  me  from 
This  serpent's  coil. 

DiAM.  Li  vain  thou  call'st  on  him. 

Mab.  If  she  the  banisli'd  man  prefer,  my  Lord — 
Be  it  so — oppose  it  not,  but  let  her  heart  [Vanda  clasps  hvt  hands 

Take  its  own  guidance.  lx.'fore  her  eye? . 
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Van.  Father !      [After  a  pause — looks  at  licr  father  and  rushes  out. 

DiAM.  Shell  return. 

Mab.  Lend  me  your  sword,  my  Lord. 

DiAM.  For  what,  Marsiglio.  ? 

Mas.  I  shall  restore  it  soon,  my  Lord ;  but  first 
m  lend  it  to  Lanfome.     Fray  you  ? 

DiAM.  More  honourable  still :  yet  I  would  not 
Have  thee  so  perilled. 

Mab.  Little  peril :  I 
Am  ever  cool.     My  arm  and  eye  are  firmest 
When  they  encounter  rage.     *Tis  easy.  , 

DiAM.  There.  [Giving  the  sword. 

Mab.  *Tis  for  my  honor's  stake,  which  this  [his  own  sword]  shall 
win, 
Untongued  by  me. 

DiAM.  Success  direct  my  friend.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  3.~A  Stbbbt. 
Enter  Vanpa,  meeting  Bbignou,  Vicentio,  Specchio,  and  Luioi. 

Van.  Is  any  here  the  friend  of  Count  Lanfome  ? 
Oh !  gentlemen,  in  mercy  speak. 

Bbio.  I  am, 
And  will  be,  lady,  to  the  last :  and  vouch 
His  honor  stainless,  with  my  dying  breath. 

Van.  Oh,  b  it  true^oh,  is  it  true  ?  the  words 
Were  howled  into  my  ears  virith  such  a  voice 
As  seemed  a  demon's  mock  :  the  blood  stood  chill'd 
In  every  vein — while  in  my  eyes  the  fire 
Struck  hissing !     Is  it  true  ? — it  cannot  be  1 

Bbig.  Lady— lady  I  calm  thee ! 

Van.  Specchio,  Specchio  I 
Thou  didst  love  him  once :  thou  hast  told  me  so  ;•*- 
Once  loved  my  own  Lanfome — speak. 

Spec.  Lady! 
He  is— he  is — ^I  fear  the  word— 

Van.  He's  banished ! 

Bbio.  But,  Lady  Vanda,  not  alone  he'll  go ;  for  I 

Van.  Oh,  blessed  thought  I — yes,  yes— no  more  of  grief- 
Tears — tears !  no  more  I^-oh  welcome,  welcome  word ! 
Which  did  so  madden  me !     'Where  is  Lanfome  ? 

Lui.  We  seek  him  now :— vire're  all  his  friends. 

Enter  Lanfobne. 

Lan.  My  Vanda  I 

Van.  Now — to  banishment — Lanfome  I  come  I 
Let  us  fly  I  no  moment  lost— to  banishment— 
To  peace— to  heaven  I 
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Lan.  And  have  I  caused  this  flower — 
This  sweet — this  stainless  beauty — ^this  pure  spirit — 
Su(;h  black  and  blighting  misery ! — My  love, 
My  Vanda !     Can  my  brain  endure  this  shock, — 
My  heart  unbursting  hold  this  agony  ? 

Van.  Lanfome !  what,  what  is  it  ?  I  was  told 
That  thou  art  doomed  to  banishment.  Speak,  love, 
And  say  it  is  so. 

Lan.  Vanda!  Vandal 
Van.  Speak, 
Lanfome,  speak — or  did  my  heart  deceive  me  ? 
Lan.  Love,  it  is  true. 
Van.  True,  true, — ^then  let  us  haste. 
Lan.  Thou,  thou !  my  Vanda ! 
Van.  Wilt  thou  not? — thou  wilt— 
Oh,  yes,  thou*lt  take  me  with  thee,  my  Lanfome. 
Lan.  To  banishment  ? — shut  out  for  ever,  love, 
From  Pisa — ^from  the  world  and  from  thy  friends — 
Thy  father ; — lose,  lose  all  ? 
Van.  Gain  all,  Lanfome  I 
I  have  no  home,  no  friend,  no  world  but  thee ! 

No,  nor  a  father ! No  ?  not  let  me  go 

With  thee  ? — ^then  here  I  stay,  unsheltered,  ay, 
To  perish ! 

Lan.  Know  you,  my  friend,  Brignoli, 

A\Tiat  'tis 

Van.  This,  this,  Lanfome.     Fm  an  outcast 
From  my  father's  roof :  and  it  was  himself 
That  drove  me  thence,  for  such  a  cause  as  chills 
E*en  now,  my  veins,  to  think  of. 

Lan.  What,  what  cause, 
Thou  dear  one,  could  so  wrench  a  father's  heart  ? 
Van.  I  would  not  hear  Marsiglio's  suit. 
Lan.  God  I  God! 

Van.  Nor  would  I,  at  his  bidding, — for  I  could  not,- 
Banish  thee ! 

Lan.  Shall  I  so  banish  thee  ?  no — 
Throw  thee  to — him  ?     I  would  abandon  all, 
And  plunge  myself  in  life-enduring  woe 
And  misery,  most  freely,  could  I  think 
I  had  by  that  secured  one  hour  to  thee 
Of  happiness :  but  thus  to  leave  thee,  Vanda ! 
Breathing  out  life  in  torture,  groans,  and  tears, — 
Which  would  most  surely  be  thy  lot, — would  stamp 
Upon  the  name  of  love  a  mockery. 
And  brand  me  as  a  wretch  unfit  to  breathe, 
But  in  the  sulphurous  and  eternal  fire. 
Van.  Still  1  am  thine,  Lanfome  ! 
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Lan.  My  dear  friend,  [to  Brignou] 
Thy  dwelling  is  at  hand,  and  I  beseech 
Thy  kindness,  may  I  lead  this  sinking  one 
For  shelter  thither  ? 

Brig.  Thanks,  Lanfome,  thanks 
For  this  one  proof  of  confidence,  and  trust 
In  friendship,  late  endangered ;  let  us  go. 

Lan.  We*re  banish*d,*yanda  I  but  we  leave  behind 
Dishonour,  falsehood,  villainy ;  and  shame 
At  last  will  teach,  all  brows  that  can  be  touched 
With  its  hot  blushes,  how  to  feel  its  scourge. 
They  drive  us  forth  from  pestilence  to  healUi. 

[Exeunt  Bbignoli,  Lanfobne,  and  VAin>A  into  Briqnoli*8 
house ;  Lanfobne  returns. — Exeunt  Vicbivtio,  Luioi,  and 
Specchio  one  way — LAmroRNE  another. 

SCENE  4.— Brignou*8  House. 
Enter  Brignoli  and  Yai^a. 

Brig.  Safe,  Madam,  here  remain,  and  if  thou  canst 
Be  tranquil. 

Van.  My  thanks-— 

Brig.  *Tis  to  me  a  joy 
That  he  I  so  much  honor  honor*s  me 
By  aught  that  shows  he  thinks  me  worthy  it. 
Be  safe — be  tranquil  Lady.  [Exit  Brignou  and  enter  Lakforne. 

Van.  Oh,  my  father  I 
How  couldst  thou  tear  thy  child*s  affection  from  thee— 
Thee  I  have  lost  for  ever. 

Enter  Marsiglio,  with  Diambert*8  sword. 

Van.  What  I — again  ! 

Mar.  Lady,  it  is  not  thee  I  seek — ^ha !  here  I  [Sees  Lakforne. 

Lan.  What !  creeps  this  reptile  hither  I  Vanda,  sweet, 
Thou  shudderest  at  the  creature — ^fear  not,  love, 
He  shall  not  touch  thee — ^nay — [she  expresses  alarm  for  him]— retire 

awhile. 
Fear  not — ^fear  not — ^be  calm — 

Van.  But  thou— oh,  thou, 
Lanfome ! 

Lan.  For  thy  sake,  dear  Vanda — I 
Will  govern  this — [laying  his  hand  on  his  breast] — so— so — Fll  come  to 
thee.  [Exit  Vanpa. 

Now  I-»double  weapon'd  1  whose  the  hilt  has  lent 
Itself  to  such  defiling  hand  ? 

Mar.  It  is 
For  thee  to  use ;  and  for  my  honoris  quiet, 
From  Count  Diambert. 

u2 
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Lan.  Make  these  dead  ears  liear  that' 
And  she  will  thank  thee  in  such  tones  as  would 
Rob  the  celestial  spheres  of  harmon j 
While  she  was  speaking :  no,  no,  no  sound 
Will  ever  vibrate  thro*  those  lips  again  ! 
I  am  recalled  from  banishment     Hear,  Vanda,  hear  f 
My  truth*s  confirmed,  mj  name,  my  name  bums  clear— 
Hear  Pisa  shouting  triumph !     Thy  Lanfome*s 
Not  banished,  love,  not  buii^*d— we  shall  stay — 
Glance  through  those  lips  one  spark  of  light— <>ne— one 
These  words  will  ian  it  to  a  blaze— one— one — 
And — and — 

[Without.]  Where  is  the  brave  Lanfome  ? 

[DiAMBSST  ^aks  without  and  entering.] 

DiAM.  Lanfome  wilt^-canst  thou  forgive  me  ? 
My  child  shall  pay  thee. 
JjAS.  Ay,  in  death. 
DiAM.  Thus — thus! 

Spec.  Now,  now  when  joy  and  admiration  run 
Through  Pisa- 
LAN.  Here  is  a  sight  to  roll  them  back- 
Felicia  !  Vanda  I  gone-— alone — alone — 
Upon  a  lifeless  desert,  limitless, 
A  column,  crumbling  in  the  hot  simoom, 
lam.     Death— death!  [Fallf. 
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TWO    CATHERINES. 

A    COMEDY   IN   FIVE    ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PBBSOMiE. 


Sir  Colbeck  Thoresbt. 
Vincent  Thobesbt. 
Wajlteb  Ashdbn. 
Thomas  Colyille. 
Edward  Shiblet. 
Simon  Battledobe. 

Robebt  TbLLOWIiET. 

Gideon  Spabshott. 
Reuben  Pubfleet. 
Thankful  Simeon. 
Captain  Bbockles. 


Jacob  Fbgos. 
ChappblBiix. 
Ikbt  Skabf. 

MiTBE  CaSTEB. 

Ben.  Babkeb. 
Nat.  Walkxb. 


Cathebinb  Colyille. 
Cathbbinb  Ashdbn. 
Rachel  Pubfleet. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  1. — A  Garden  adjoininq  Colville*8  House. 
Enter  Colyillb  and  Thobesbt. 

Col.  There*8  reason  in  it,  Sir :  the  duck-pond  blood 
Grew  stagnant  nnder  Foritan  restraints. 
Like  frolic  colts  the  youngsters  slip  the  rein 
And  fling  their  heels  at  random :  kicking  friends 
And  foes,  and  damaging  their  own  neat  limbs 
And  fetlocks  in  their  sport. 

Thob.  (jood  Master  Colyille, 
*Twottld  wrong  thy  friendliness,  to  let  thee  think 
I  am  not  like  the  others  of  my  age, 
If  they're  in  fault :  I  shun  not  revelry, 
But  rather  go  to  meet  it 

Col.  So  thou  shouldst. 
Resistance,  Master  Thoresby,  makes  a  youth 
The  stronger  if  he  meet  temptation*s  shock 
And  master  it.     Would  Shirley  were  like  thee 
In  prudence :  yet  I  love  him. 

Thob.  He*s  not  riotous. 

Col.  Ha!  he  needs  the  wherewithall  to  be  so. 
Not  riotous,  but  flighty — here  and  there — 
Skittish — runs  thro*  his  tasks  as  if  he  wish*d 
Them  o'er  before  they  are  begun.     Now  Ycllowley 
Hangs  o*er  them  all  as  pleasures. 
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TuoR.  Let  my  friend 
Not  fall  from  thy  esteem — good  Shirley— 

Col.  No  : 
I  do  but  fear  he*ll  tumble  down  himself^ 
Despite  my  propping  up.     There*s  wildness  in  him. 

Thor.  But  tempered  with  a  heart  that  never  beats 
With  aught  but  generous  nature :  and  his  mind's 
With  riches  stored. 

Col.  Umph  I     Better  'twere  he  had 
The  riches  in  his  purse ;  figures  and  fancies  are 
But  poor  replenishers  of  empty  pockets. 
The  finest  figures  ever  struck  on  yet 
Are  those  wc  can  cast  up  and  make  sum  total. 
Arithmetic  the  fairest  sonnet  is 
Was  ever  sung.     Two  of  its  rules  without 
Much  studying  poets  ever  know. 

Thor.  They  are — 

Col.  Subtraction  and  reduction,  Master  Thorcsby. 
Multiplication  and  addition  are 
Too  puzzling  for  their  brains. 

Thor.  Thou'rt  giving  proof 
Against  thyself;  for  here  have  I  been  listening 
To  strains  of  poetry  for  some  half  hour. 

Col.  From  me  ?  'tis  poetry  in  thee  that  says  it 

Thor.  But  see — ^who  hither  trifling  comes,  and  smiles - 

[Looking  at  Catherine  Colville,  who  is  in  the  distance. 
As  if  the  morning's  breath  had  kiss'd  her  lips 
With  perfume. 

Col.  That's  very  pretty  :  is  it  not  ? 
'Twas  lost,  tho' — for  she  could  not  hear  it— eh  ? 
Thou'dst  let  her  hear  it,  if  I'd  give  thee  leave  ? 

Thor.  No,  Sir — I'd  have  her  guess  my  thoughts  therein, 
ril  think  it  to  her,  if  you'll  give  me  leave. 

Col.  But  look  another  way  the  while.     Does  she,  [Aside. 

I  trow,  respond  in  thought  to  this  ?     Well — well ! 
No  :  Robert  Yellowley  befits  my  wish 
The  better :  I  shall  see. 

Enter  Catherine  Colville. 

Thor.  Good  morrow. 
Mistress  Catherine. 

C.  Col.  And  to  Master  Thoresby. 

Thor.  Fm  answer'd  ere  I  speak  the  words. 

C.  Col.  "What  words  ? 

Thor.  That  held  my  hope  of  cheerful  health — it  beams 
Upon  thy  checks  and  in  thy  lips. 

C.  Col.  I  thank 
Them— -and  Fll  let  my  tongue  be  idle  on 
That  theme — if  they  suffice. 
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Thob.  O,  those  are  signs 
Least  (loubtfiil,  and  they  best  instruction  give 
To  him  who'd  learn. 

C.  Col.  If  he  would  learn  the  truth. 
And,  Sir,  they  speak  it,  tho*  dumb  orators. 

CoL.  When  thou  wouldst  have  a  woman  chatter,  till 
Thou*rt  patience  sick,  say  ^'  silence  charms — and  stint 
Of  speech  a  maid's  best  emphasis  of  beauty  is." 

Thob.  Why  so  ? 

Col.  Sbe*ll  rest  not  till  she's  given  proof 
That  thou,  tho'  wise  in  maxim,  dost,  in  act, 
Show  somewhat  simple. 

C.  CoL.  Father  do  you  think 
To  bind  my  tongue  up  for  the  day,  by  thus 
Doling  out  counsel  here  to  Master  llioresby. 
As  checks  on  me.     Ill  pay  you  for  it,  father. 
In  such  a  sort  shall  make  you  wish  you'd  been 
More  chary  of  advice. 

CoL.  I  heed  thee  not, 
It  mingles  well  with  Yellowley's  sobriety 
And  steady  gravity  of  talk.     A  youth, 
'Tis,  Master  Thoresby,  whom  our  giddy  sparks 
Of  the  day  might  take  example  from,  and  profit. 

Thob.  Yes,  Sir,  be  is  so— steady — grave — and — so  forth. 

[C.  CoLYiLLE  laughs. 

Col.  Well,  Kate,  what  art  thou  tittering  at  ? 

C.  Col.  My  ears  were  tickled,  Sir. 

Col.  At  what — 

C.  CoL.  At  something  which  Til  tell  thee — if  the  tickling  hold  so 
long.     Does  Master  Thoresby  dine  with  us  to-day  ? 

Col.  As  it  shall  please  him — ^he's  no  formal  guest,  but  coming  ever 
welcome — ^and  he  knows  it. 

Thob.  I  thank  thee,  Sir — not  to-day — ^IVe  less  inviting  calls  in 
greater  words,  sweet  Catherine. 

CoL.  And  I  have  business  too.     Ho,  Simeon,  Simeon ! 

[Calling  quicker. 

Sim.  Tour  worship? 

[SncBON  without — ^then  enter.     Thobssbt  observes  this  with 
surprise. 

Col.  Not  my  worship~-my  hat-^cane— gloves— do'st  hear  me  P— • 
run. 

Snc.  Yes,  your  honor.  pSxit. 

Col.  Ay,  marvel,  Master  Thoresby — ^this  is  a  sucking  puritan  that  I 
have  taken  from  his  dam  to  wean,  but  this  mischievous  Kate  makes  it  a 
toU. 

C.  Col.  Oh,  Thankful  is  too  good  a  source  of  merriment  to  be  all 
check'd.  Call  him  Thankful,  and  my  father's  lessons  are  washed  out 
of  his  memory. 
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Re-enter  Sibcson,  with  hat»  &c. 

Sim.  Here,  Sir,  cane— gloves— hat 
Col.  That*s  right,  Simeon. 
Sim.  And  Fm  to  trot  before  your  worship. 
CoL.  Trot,  ay,  gallop  if  thou  wilt  to  Master  Battledore's. 
C.  Col.  But,  Thankful,— careful :  holes  and  pitfalls  may  lie  m  dv 
way. 

Sim.  And  peradventure  should  they  BiCstress  Catherine^  I  will  tike 
heed  and  watch  my  feet— 

For  he  who  runs  his  way  will  often  trip. 
And  into  dens  and  dismal  darkness  fall : 
He  who  moves  slowly  need  not  fear  to  slip, 
But  safely  he  will  pass  over  them  all. 
CoL.  Pish !  Simeon,  begone. 
Snc.  Tm  gone,  your  worship. 
C.  Col.  And,  Thankful,  look  for  the  pitfidls. 
Sim.  Oh,  fear  me  not,  Til  walk  virith  wary  feet, 

And  no  backslidings  shall  my  footsteps  know. 
CoL.  A  colter,  a  rod,  thy  back  shall  know ;  that  will  best  keep  thee 
from  backsliding  :  off  Simeon. 

Sim.  Fm  gone,  Sir.  [Exit 

C.  CoL.  and  Thob.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Col.  *TiB  vain  to  lesson  him  while  this  mad  wench  is  by. 
C.  CoL.  *Tis  water  poured  into  a  sieve. 
Thor.  Or  wine  in  broken  bottles. 
Thanks  for  the  sport.     Grood  morrow  both.  [Exit  Thobesbt. 

Col.  Well,  holds  the  tickling — Kate  ?  what  caused  it  ? 
C.  Col.  You  lauded  Robert  Yellowley. 
Col.  Does  he  not  deserve  it  ? 

C.  Col.  Yes ^-oh— -yes  I     [Dwelling  on  these  words  in  imitation  of 
Thobesbt.]     While  Vincent  Thoresby  stood  beside  you. 
Col.  ^Vhy  not  ? 

C.  Col.  It  set  comparisons  afoot  between  the  two — and  Yincent 
Thoresby  was  not  lessened  by  them. 
Col.  Hem :  MLstress  was  it  so  ? 

C.  Col.  I  thank  you  father — whenever  you  would  have  me  think 
Robert  Yellowley  the  paragon^^o^do  trumpet  him  while  Vincent 
Thoresby's  by  to  contradict  you. 
Col.  How  contradict  ? 

C.  CoL.  By  that  same  eloquence  of  which  he  spoke  just  now. 
Col.  His  looks — mean  ye  ?     [She  nods.]     Ah,  Kate  thou  hast  wit 
beyond  me !     Young  girls  in  teens  can  teach  their  fathers  wisdom. 

C.  Col.  Is  that  wit  ?  then  wit's  a  very  simple  thing — and  wisdom  is 
as  simple. 

Col.  Thou  lovest  him,  Kate  ? 

C.  Col.  Love !  who  ? 

Col.  This  Vincent  Thoresby— 
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C.  Col.  Lud,  I  never  told  him  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life. 

Col.  And  he  loves  thee. 

C.  Col.  Well  I  does  he  ?  it  is  news— he  never  told  me  so  in  all  his 
K!e — that  I  rememher — and  I  think  I  should  not  have  forgotten  it  if  he 
had. 

Col.  I  dare  say  not  No :  Eohert  Yellowley  for  me,  and  thee,  too, 
Kate. 

C.  CiOj.  Bnt  you  will  give  me  leave  to  choose  ? 

CoL.  Ah,  waywardly  ;^but  Kate,  Tve  business  calls  me— <lry  law 
writings,  unlike  the  charms  that  smile  in  invoices  and  bills  of  lac&ig* — 
Ledgers  and  day-books  hold  my  mngic  tales — dear  JELate. 

C.  Col.  Come  good  humoured  back. 

Col.  My  darling  Kate,  I  will.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  2. — Staibs  neab  Old  London  BftiDOB,  ok  SoutHWABK 

SIDE. 

Edwabd  Shuilet  discovered  as  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  boat 

Shib.  Now  cut  across  the  eddy :  well  pulled,  skilful  rpgue :  bend  it 
to  it,  my  boy  I  a  treble  fare  from  my  poor  purse :  thou  bring*st  my 
heart  a  mine  of  riches :  a  few  tugs  more  and  her  nose  grinds  the  shingle. 
Ha !  welcome !  welcome  I  Kate — [boat  i^>pears]— Nearest  Kate !  Fm 
here.  Sir ;  spring  ashore  and  leave  your  precious  freight  to  me. 

Li  the  boat,  Ashden  and  Cathebine  Ashden. 

Ash.  Catherine,  do  thou  go  first. 

C.  Ash.  If  it  be  your  will.  Sir. 

[Shiblbt  assiBts  h^  out  and  clasps  her  in  his  arms.    Ashden 

steps  ashore. 

C.  Ash.  In  England,  Edward. 

Shib.  In  England,  Kate,— dear  Kate !  on  English  gpround  agun. 
Sir,  welcome  from  your  exile. 

Ash.  Pleased  to  be  so ;  and  more,  if  quitting  it  be  safe  from  peril. 

Shib.  Fear  not :  secrecy  and  quiet  for  a  time  will  secure  all.  I 
have  prepared  a  place  for  your  reception.  Wait  here  awhite^  water" 
man  I  We  will  proceed  immediately.  Some  help  to  bear  your  trunks. 
Oh,  dear  Kate,  there*s  in  thy  looks  already,  England^s  rose  of  joy  and 
health  :^-caught  by  thy  foot,  it  upward  sallies  to  thy  cheeks  !-»dear 
love !  [Exit  Shiblbt. 

Ash.  The  green  fields  and  glorious  landscape  beauiies  we  must  yet 
forego,  my  child  ;~conoealment  is  necessary. 

C.  Ash.  Am  I  so  selfish,  father,  as  to  murmur  ?  No,  I  should  not 
see  those  beauties  were  tfaey  spread  before  my  eyes,  if  the  thought  that 
my  good,  dear  father  were  not  in  safety,  threw  its  veil  aeross  my  vision ; 
and  yet  my  heart  is  now  so  buoyant  with  delight ! 

Ash.  Hold  it,  Catherine,  till  the  veil*s  virithdrawn;  and  thou  shalt 
look  on  England*s  natural  beauties  with  eye  made  clear  by  happier 
thougffats. 

x  2 
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Shirlst  returns  hastily. 

Shts.  Into  the  boat  agun ! — quick-— quick.  Sir. 
C.  Ash.  Oh,  Father  1  Edward !  [Clii^giDg  to  ha  &ther. 

Shib.  Bear  up,  my  love ;  no  harm  shall  touch  him.     Thej^  hen ! 
^— in. 

[Without.]  Who's  first  for  a  prijse  ? 

Shib.  Leave  her  to  me : — into  the  boat !  [AsHDxir  embarks^ 

Ist  PuBSUBR.  A  traitor  I 

2nd  Pub.  A  Puritan ! 

1st,  2nd,  Si  3rd  Pub.  A  Cromwellite  I — a  Roundhead  I 

They  enter— Walkeb,  an  officer,  with  them. 

Walk.  ^Master  Ashden. 

1st  Pub.  He's  in  the  boat. 

Waul,  ril  have  him. 

Shib.  Off!  standoff! 

Walk.  Pve  a  warrant  to  take  him. 

[Shiblet  has  slipt  on  a  mask — and  then  draws  his  swoid. 

Shib.  Here's  a  warrant  that  he  shall  go.  Look,  Sir,  this  is  a  hor- 
net's sting  will  teaze  you  if  jou  come  near  his  nest.  [Leaps  into  the 
boat.]     Fear  not— fear  not — now  off— out  oars— ^way. 

[Waulbb  lays  hold  of  the  boat*s  bow. 

Walk.  You're  not  off  so. 

Shib.  Let  go  the  boat — give  way,  oars ! — ^take  that. 

[Striking  him  with  boat  hook.     Walkbb  falls  into  the  water. 

1st  Man.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  cold  bath  for  Nat  Walker. 

2nd  &  3rd  Man.  Well  done,  Cavalier : — scuttle  along,  Roundhead. 

Walk.  What  ho !  a  wherry. 

1st  Man,  Ha,  ha  I  seek  one  at ;  none's  here. 

[Exit  Walkeb. 
2nd  Man.  That  spark's  a  rare  one — off  jacket,  to  it. 
1st  Man.  It  b  not  the  first  time  he's  left  Thames  with  a  wooden 
spoon. 

2nd  Man.  She  skims  along  like  a  mackarel. 

[Uproar,  shouting,  and  laughter. 

Enter  Colville  and  Simeon. 

Col.  What's  the  matter  ?     What  has  caused  this  uproar  ? 

1st  Man.  Ha,  ha!  well  done  I 

Col.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

2nd  Man.  He'll  be  at  Longreach  before  they  can  start  a  wherry. 

1st  Man.  Ho  I  Master  Colville — ^your  worship. 

2nd  Man.  Such  a  hunt 

1st  Man.  After  Master  Ashden,  your  honor. 

Col.  Master  Ashden  ? 

1st  Man.  But  it's  all  up*->they'll  never  take  him. 

2nd  Man.  No,  your  honour.     The  catchpoles  would  have  had  him, 
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but  that  spark  in  the  shirt  sleeves  knocked  the  wit  out  of  their 
pates. 

Col.  Who  is  he  ? 

Ist  Man.  Ay — ^who  is  he  ? 

2d.  Man.  He  clapped  on  a  mask,  as  I  came  up. 

CoL.  Walter  Ashden  !  some  puritan  in  t'he  egg^  may  be !  Why  did 
he  come.     Poor  Fellow— [looking  out] — he's  off. 

1st.  Man.  Clean,  wind  and  tide  with  them — and  they're  both  spankers 
at  an  oar.     Fll  down  to  Wapping.  [Exit. 

2nd.  Man.  He's  o%  ha,  ha.  How  Walker  blether'd  as  he  swallowed 
his  morning  drops.  [All  go  ofF  except  Cojlyiixe  and  Simeon. 

Col.  Walter  Ashden-^thus  to  come  I  Why  !  how  ?  and  who  can 
it  be  assisted  him  on  this  emergency— who  ?  Simeon ! 

Sim.  Your  worship. 

Col.  Go  to  Master  Battledore's  and  tell  him  I  cannot  come  to  him 
now.  Ask  him  to  send  the  parchments,  or  bring  them  himself— then 
come  home.     Dost  hear  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  your  worship.  [Exit  Simbon. 

Col.  Walter !  Walter !  heaven  send  he  may  get  clear  off.  His 
poor  daughter  too— my  niece— I  love  her  tho'  she  is  a  puritan's  offthoot. 

[Exit  CoLviLLB  by  the  way  he  came. 

SCENE  3. — At  Simon  Battledorb's  Office. 

He  and  Yellowlet  enter — Battledobe  showing  parchments  to 

Yellowlet. 

Bat.  Blanks — blanks — ^to  be  filled  up  virith  names. 

Yel.  What  names  shall  stop  those  gi^  ?  whose.  Battledore  ? 

Bat.  Canst  thou  not  guess  ?  'tis  Master  Colville's  purchase  I 

Yel.  'Tis  for  himself — a  summer  seat,  perhaps. 

Bat.  The  mud  of  Thames  with  barges  wallowing  in*t ; 
Fat  bales  and  puncheons  doxing  on  the  quays 
Are  his  dear  lawns  and  verdures !  summer  seat. 
For  him,  indeed  !     His  daughter's  husband,  Sir*- 

Ybl.  Who  shall  he  be  ? 

Bat.  Robert  Yellowley,  may  be. 

Yel.  Or  Edward  Shirley,  rather. 

Bat.  No— 

Yel.  Why  not  ? 

Bat.  There's  evidence  that  runs  against  him<— 
And,  prima  facise,  he  is  poor — 
ImprimuB,  these  estates  were  long  held  his, 
His  in  future— but  they  slipt  away 
Thro'  his  father's  fingers — loyalty  first  crack'd 
Them  nuts,  and  left  the  shell,  while  it  devoured 
The  kernel  :  thou  art  wealthy,  or  wilt  be  so 
When  Master  Ashden's  lands  are  sealed  to  thee. 

Yel.  Ay,  when  ?  but  will  they  be— 
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Bat.  Whj,  ^faster  Yellowley, 
Sach  is  thy  hope — ^'tis  but  to  give  thj  uncle 
A  Tjbom  jonmey  for  them. 

Ybu  I  would  not. 

Bat.  No,  thou  wouldst  not— he  wili  find 
The  way  himielf— then,  look,  what  comes ;  thy  wealth, 
Join*d  to  the  bags  which  he  will  give  in  dower 
With  her*s  the  mark  he  shoots  at. 

Ykl.  May  he  hit  it. 

Bat.  Thy  uncle,  tho*  his  sister's  husband,  holds 
No  love  of  his.     The  Puritan  and  he 
Could  never  draw  together,  long  before 
Sir  Colbeck's  losses  and  suspected  murder 
Snapped  all  the  brittle  threads  that  held  them  both. 

YxL.  Not  in  Sir  ColbecVs  death,  I  trust  he*s  charged 
With  truth. 

Bat.  'Tis  likely — force  of  circumstance — 
Qood  witnesses  in  court  will  swear  so  much. 
Sir  Colbeck  sent  those  valuaUes,  *tis  known. 
And  known  that  they  were  carried  to  his  house. 
How  carried  out  again  is  clearly  gfuessed. 
Known  that  Sir  Colbeck  followed  them  himself: 
How  he  went  out  again  is  clearly  guessed. 

Yel.  I  fear  there  is  some  likelihood  in*t  indeed. 

Bat.  Fear*st  as  the  poacher  who  has  set  a  springe 
To  catch  a  hare,  fears  be  may  find  one  wired. 
And  more,  be  aided  the  escape  of  Berksted, 
The  Regicide. 

Yel.  And  that  in  law  is  Treason — 
So  goes  the  estate  to  the  king. 

Bat.  Forfeit^  proforma. 
But  Master  Colville*8  voice  shall  call  it  home—- 
He'll  tongue  it  as  a  Royalist  right  royally. 
A  hot  one  he  was  ever  known  to  be,  when  few 
Lipt  out  the  words  for  safety — and  his  gold 
Loaned  freely  in  the  cause,  are  arguments 
To  strangle  opposition. 

Enter  Simeon  in  great  haste. 

Sim,  Master  Yellowley, 
Such  news.     Your  servant,  Master  Lawyer. 

Bat.  Thy  cheeks 
Are  blown  with  it — ^"tis  staring  from  thy  eyes. 

Sim.  Rare  news ! 

Yel,  What  news  ? 

Sim.  Your  uncle.  Master  Ashden's  come. 

Yel,  Is  he  so  ?  when  ?  where  ? 

Sim.  He's  gone  again — that  is — he's  come  and  gone  againi 
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Ybl.  What,  now  P 

Sim.  They  have  not  catch'd  him,  hut  he  did  come — 

Bat.  Blown  out  at  once — grow  leather  cheek*d  again  and  tell  us  how. 

Yel.  Wliat  dost  thou  mean  hy  ^^  he*s  come  and  gone  again  P** 

Sim.  Why  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  on  the  quay  the  headles  set — ^no, 
they  tried  to  set  hands  on  him,  and  a  young  spark  came  up  and  so  laid 
ahout  him. 

Bat.  What  young  spark  was  that  ? 

Sim.  He  whipt  the  damsel  up,  as  if  she^d  been  a  litde  baby-— and 
jump*d  into  the  skiff. 

Bat.  Damsel  I 

Yel.  *Twas  his  daughter. 

Sim.  And  down  they  all  four  went. 

Yel.  What  drowned  ? 

Sim.  No,  down  the  river.  And  Master  Colville  wishes  Master 
Lawyer  would  bring  the  parchments  to  him,  because  he  can*t  come  now. 

Bat.  I  will  do  so — go  home,  Simeon. 

Sim.  Marry,  will  I.  [Exit  Simeon. 

Bat.  Haste,  Master  Yellowley — and  watch  the  turns  of  this. 

Yel.  Should  he  escape — 

Bat.  Pooh,  pooh ! — ^he  cannot — go. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  3. — A  TuBKET  Chambbb — onb  doob  in  thb  flat— onb  on 

BACH  8IDB. 

Cathebine  Colville  comes  through  one  side  door,  crofises,  and  taps  at 

the  opposite. 

C.  CoL.  Kate,  cousin  Kate  I  come,  come,  poor  bird  I     *Ti»  I— - 

[Door  opens,  and  enter  Cathbbinb  Ashdbn. 

No  fowler*s  here  to  net  thee,  love,  *tts  I— 
Poor  cousin  Kate,  cheer  up. 

C.  Ash.  I  would  do  so 
If  my  poor  thoughts  would  let  me,  Catherine ; 
But  they*re  too  dark  to  be  illumined  by 
Thy  sparkling  tones. — ^My  father !  *tia  for  him 
I  tremble. 

C.  CoL.  Edward  Shirley's  vdth  him,  Cos, 
And  he*s  too  true  a  friend  to  lack  device 
When  friendship  tests  his  wit.     They  have  good  steeds 
He  said — 

C.  Ash.  *Tis  less  that  he*s  pursued  than  that 
The  hatred  of  some  foe  has  made  a  cause 
For  the  pursuit,  which  grieves  me,  cousin ;  why 
Did  I  e*er  speak  my  wish  to  see  dear  England 
Once  again — ^^tis  I  have  perilled  him. 

C.  Col.  Ah ! 
Rather  say  to  see  dear  Edward  Shirley, 
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And  that*s  (to  a  maid  like  thee  who  lores  him)  worth 
A  little  peril. 

C.  Ash.  'Twas  mj  father*s  tender  care 
Of  every  thought  of  mine,  that  saw 
In  every  wish  a  yearning  of  the  heart. 

C.  Col.  Then  for  thy  sake  TU  love  him  as  my  own— 
And  shall  my  thoughts  bend  towards  him  in  a  prayer 
That  he  may  laugh  at  dangers  all.     He  will. 
For  thee  he  will — and  who  is  with  him  P — think 
Of  that — ^*tis  one  whom  I  could  love,  dear  Kate, 
For  loving  thee  so  truly :  Edward  Shirley. 

C.  Ash.  I  trust  him  far  as  hope  may  trust  a  friend. 

C.  Col.  As  far  as  love  may  trust  a  lover,  say. 

C.  Ash.  Well  then  a  lover,  if  you*U  have  it  so. 

C.  Col.  And  that*s  thro*  perils  limits  on,  and  back 
Again  to  safety,  Coz. 

C.  Ash.  But  there  are  wiles. 
And  £dward*s  nature  is  too  frank  to  cope 
With  cunning. 

C.  CoL.  Cunning  oft  entrqps  itself. 
Oh,  often,  Kate :  and  Edward  has  a  wit 
Wliich  cannot  fashion  cunning^s  schemes  indeed. 
But  can  see  thro*  them  at  a  glance.     I  remember 
'When  children  at  his  father*s  house,  how  he 
Outplotted  Master  Yellowley — ^thy  cousin,  Kate — 
Not  mine,  I  give  heaven  thanks,  whose  forward  skill : — 
So  silent,  so  demure— even  when  a  child. 
An  urchin,  all  deceit. 

C.  Ash.  Has  he  grown  bigger  in  it  ? 

C.  Col.  Gro^Ti  rife,  my  coz ;  he*s  mellowness  itself, 
And  Ned,  I  trust,  will  bruise  him  : — ^thou  can*st  smile — 
Ha,  ha !  Tm  glad  if  I  can  throw  a  ray 
Of  sunshine  o'er  thy  sorrow-clouded  face. 

C.  Ash.  The  clouds  will  soon  return. 

C.  Col.  Nay,  nay,  Til  laugh 
Them  all  away,  as  Edward  used  to  laugh 
When  he*d  in  right  outplotted  any  wrong — 
Oh  Kate,  I  almost  love  thy  lover — nay — 
Is  that  a  cloud  of  jealousy  ? 

C.  Ash.  Not  so. 
Fm  better  skilled,  and  know  if  thou 
Didst  love  him  as  a  lover,  coz. 
Thou  wouldst  not  speak  so  freely :  knowing  me 
To  be  such  as  I  am  to  him,  thy  tongue 
Would  talk  disguises,  not  sincerity. 

C.  Col.  Why,  cousin  Catherine  ?  where  didst  thou  learn  that  ? 

C.  Ash.  I  taught  myself  that  wisdom. 

C.  CoL.  Ah,  indeed ! 
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With  Edward  Shirley's  help  :  it  is  profound 
Philosophy !  what  shall  I  call  thee,  Kate  ? 
Not  Kate !  but  Plato  in  a  maiden's  kirtle. 

[Four  knocks  at  the  door  by  which  Cathbbime  Colyille  entered. 

C.  Col.  Who  is  it  knocks  ? 

[Catherine  Colyujue  opens  the  door — admits  Bachel  with  a 
letter. 

Rach.  I,  mistress  Catherine. 
Have  you  forgotten  ?  three  great  knocks  and  then  a  little  one  to  finish 
with? 

C.  Col.  But  thou  didst  not :  what  is  the  matter,  Bachel  ? 

Bach.  Nothing  to  brag  of  if  this  be  all.  Pm  sure  there's  not  much 
news  or  love  in  such  a  little  messenger  as  this. 

C.  Col.  Ah,  Bachel !  an  acre  of  thoughts  may  be  in  a  barley-corn 
of  words,  and  wit  that  sets  the  town  on  fire  may  show  no  bigger  than 
a  candle  spark. 

Bach.  To  the  blind — and  such  an  one  am  I,  Madam,— but  is  there 
such  an  acre  and  such  a  spark  in  that  small  piece  of  paper  ? 

C.  Col.  Cousin  Kate,  look  here  ? 
To  Afistress  Katherine  Colville— -shall  I  break 
The  lock,  and  see  what  jewels  are  within  ? 

C.  Ash.  Ay,  do  so,  if  thou  wilt. 

C.  Col.  But  with  thy  leave : 
*Tis  Ned's  device — ^look,  in  the  comer  stands 
An  A.— look,  'tis  a  pretty  sig^  that,  not 
Kate  Colville,  but  Elate  Ashden,  may  unlock 
The  charm. 

C.  Ash.  From  Edward  is  it?  and  for  me. 
And  of  my  &ther  speaks  it  ?  let  me  read. 

C.  Col.  (rood  news,  Pm  sure. 

Bach.  Or  would  Pd  given  it  to  the  fire. 

C.  Ash.  (rood  news !  not  qidte,  and  yet  the  bitterness  of  bad  is 
sweetened : — ^he  has  so  far  secured  my  poor  &ther,  and  pursuit  puzzles 
itself. 

C.  Col.  What,  are  the  cunning  ones  enmeshed  ?  then  laugh,  dear 
cousin,  laugh— oh,  laugh — ^but  not  too  loud,  lest  thy  merriment  being 
overheard  by  some,  it  should  be  translated  tears  in  the  next  pag«  of  the 
story. 

Col.  [without]  Kate! 

C.  CoL.  That  b  my  Other's  voice.  Li,  in  sweet  coz,  thy  nest  is  now 
the  place,  no  more  of  flying  forth,  till  sunshine  come. 

C.  Ash.  Be  it  not  long  first — ^thou  canst  make  it  fair,  dear  Catherine, 
however  lowering  looks  the  sky.  [Exit  thro'  open  door. 

C.  Col.  Bun,  Bachael. 

[Exit  Bachel — thro*  door  by  which  she  entered. 

Col.  jBkCstress  Kate  I     [Calling.] 

C.  Col.  My  father's  coming  here — ^he  never  before  sought  this  part 
of  the  house — ^this  fancy's  new^what  will  become  of  my  cousin,  if  he 
continue  it  [Sings. 
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Enter  CdLvm^. 

C.  Col.  Well,  dear  father,  soon  petumed. 

Col.  Ay— dear  Kate— ^dth  reaaon  tbore  w«i  ft%iiit  aiiAfe«i> 
my  heels.     Fve  looked  for  thee :  but  what  dott  hare  ? 

C.  Col.  My  birds — ^I  keep  my  birds  in  tliia  plaee — look  tit  <kt 
the  casement  look — they  hang  to  let  ihe  son  l^^lit  laugh  ipoa  tte 
while  they  are  caged,  imprisoned — ^I  pity  them,  «t  timea-^bat  tiay  ■> 
so  beautiAil,  and  I  am  selfish  in  my  love  of  tfaenu 

CoL.  Well,  keep  them  where  thou  wilt ;  sad  news  and  grieroos. 

C.  Col.  What  is  it,  fifttfa0r  dear  f 

CoL.  It  must  not  touch  thee,  Kate—why  did  he  come  ? 

C.  CoL«  What  is  it  father? 

Col.  Thy  unde  Walter 

C.CoL.  Istiiatit?  why  should  it  be  sad ? 

Col.  He  is  pursued  and  may  be  taken. 

C.  Col.  I  hope  not. 

Col.  And  poor  Robert !  well,  I  wish  he  may  eaempe  I 

C.  CoL.  Will  it  be  grief  to  Master  Yellowley  ? 

Col.  His  uncle  ?  ay,  poor  boy ! 

C.  Col.  [Aside.]  Twill  stop  the  current  of  his  Ibrtiuee.  [AWvi] 
Yes,  he'll  grieve  right  much — [aside] — ^if  he  esd^pe. 

Col.  This  unmerchants  me.  I  cannot  think  of  bUla  and  bales  to- 
day—come down  with  me,  Kata — ^I  need  thy  talk  to  cheer  me.  Wkit 
ill  wind  was  it  blew  him  here  ?     His  daughter  too,  poor  thing  t 

C.  Col.  My  cousin  Kate — no  harm  will  ever  touch  my  cotiain  Kitov 
I  trust 

Col.  Right— right  good  Kate — kind  hearted  Kate-^thongh  he  de- 
served all.  But  she — she's  my  kinswoman,  and  Ned  Shirley's  be* 
trothcd.  Well — a  pretty  match  'twill  be — he  poor— and  she  in  danger 
of  having  nothing 

C.  Col.  No  father — ^they  love  each  other  dearly. 

Col.  Ila  I  Kate«— poverty  chill's  in  a  married  house — ^Love  cannot 
hang  bare  walls  with  tapestiy. 

C.  Col.  But  I  can  help  a  little — and  my  father  will  do  something  to 
keep  out  the  cold. 

CoL.  Can  I,  Kate  and,  bless  thee !  so  I  will.  Tve  something  in  my 
brcun  shall  make  a  fire  for  tliem.     But  thou  art  not  to  know  it  yet* 

Enter  Siiceok. 

Cou  Well,  I  mean— well 

Siir.  Oh,  Sir — ^he's  off— clean  away,  all  but  the  mud. 
Col.  Esci^ped — ^hurrah !  escaped — Tm  glad. 

Sim.  Yes — Sir—  he  has— oh — ^how  the  horses  went  along :  they  be 
rare  ones  that  can  catoh  them. 
C.  Col.  Well  said.  Thankful. 

Sim.  Yes,  Mistress  Katherine,  both  their  steeds  are  fleet 
Col,  Fleet  thou ;  begone  ' 
Sim.  Tm  gone.  [Exit  Simsoh. 
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Col.  Escaped !  well  done — whoe*er  the  spark  may  be  I  thank  him — 

I  fbared  he  might  come  here,  and  then  he  must  be  caught — ^for  I — 

well — well-r-keep  their  heels  light  after — ^well,  lad !  thou  shouldst  be  a 

i§    gallant  Cavalier,  and  not  a  Puritan's  brave  rescuer.     Come,  Kate,  and 

^     prattle — ^laugh — the  whole  day  through  to  me— come  Kate. 

4         C  CoL.  And  laugh  ?~I  wilL  [Ezeont. 


Acxn. 


SCENE  1. — An  old  dilapidated  Mansion,  Coubt-tasd,  Wickst- 
QATE,  Buildings,  Trees,  &c.,  all  having  the  appeaeancb  of 
desertion  and  decay. — Coat  of  Arms  oyer  the  Door  in 
stone. 

Enter  Shirlbt. 

Shir.  What,  thus  I  my  poor  old  home  I  no  living  thing, 
But  bats,  and  rats,  and  mice,  and  half-starv*d  owls 
Are  dwellers  here.     No  open  door.     Come,  Master  Ashden, 
Come  on — all*s  safe — ^fear  not — there's  not  a  dog 
To  bark  away  a  thief,  if  one  should  come 
To  rob  an  owPs  nest. 

Enter  Ashden. 

Ash.  Safe,  sayst  thou  ? 

Shir.  Safe  I 
The  very  rooks,  whose  ancestiy  have  held 
A  colonised  possession  of  those  trees 
A  hundred  years  and  more,  are  gone  to  seek 
For  human  neighbours.     Nothing's  here  but  wreck. 

Ash.  The  mansion  of  the  Shirleys*,  thus  decay*d — 
Thb  is  to  thee  a  melancholy  sight 

SuiR.  A  little  twinge  it  gives ;  but  that  is  healed 
In  thinking  thou  art  safe  even  here. 

Ash.  Fm  sick 
Of  being  hunted ;  any  lair  is  welcome  now. 

Shir.  This  is  an  empty  den  thoult  find  secure. 

Ash.  They've  run  me  out  of  triaL     Since  I  set 
My  foot  ashore  last  night  Fve  lived  an  age. 
But  she  is  safe,  my  daughter's  safe,  poor  girl. 
Thanks  to  thy  nimbleness  and  skill,  dear  Edward. 

Shir.  I  thank  myself  in  that — had  Catherine  hung 
Upon  our  speed,  the  hounds  had  fang*d  us  all. 
Their  noses  now  will  fail — ^this  is  no  brake 
To  beat  for  game  in. — ^Look,  Master  Ashden,  look-* 
The  Shirley  coat  worn  threadbare  o*er  the  door : 

t2 
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The  Porkers*  heads  ha?e  lost  their  ears  and  snoots : 
Their  bristles  and  their  tusks  arc  nibb*d  to  stmnps. 

Ash.  What,  Edward,  make  ancestral  honors  stuff' 
To  fashion  jests  off?     Could  thy  house's  wee 
Now  hear  thee,  they  would  frown. 

Shib.  Would  one  start  up 
And  ofiSsr  hospitable  cheer  to  thee^ 

Ash.  Security  is  cheer  enough  to  me. 

Shir.  Td  thank  him — M  Sir  Roger,  thrust 
Thy  iron  hatted  head  thro*  yonder  casement,-— 
Rate  thy  degenerate  grandson,  if  thou  wilt. 
But  bid  good  Master  Ashden  welcome  I  do. 
m  not  profane,  but  blazon  right  thy  coat : 
Hear  me,  shield-argent— that*s  moth-eaten  stone. 
Three  boars*  heads  erased — ^proper — ah,  erased  !^ 
Batter*d  by  lime—a  Chevron-or — ^the  Grold 
Is  gone. — ^There's  loyalty — a  pennyworth 
My  father  had  for  his — 

Ash.  Well,  let  us  in. 

SniB.  Our  horses.  Sir— once  stables  were  in  vogue  here. 
Sir,  they  shall  neigh  in  concert  to  the  squeak 
Of  scampering  rats— and  the  owFs  whoop— Til  lead  them— 

Ash.  ril  go  myself — ^look  thou  some  entrance,  Ned.    [Exit  Amsiiir. 

Shib.  Forgive  me  if  I  made  a  jest  of  thee 
My  early  home !  thcre*s  not  a  grizzled  stone 
About  you,  but*s  a  leaf  to  me,  in  which 
I  read  some  history  that  draws  my  tears 
Of  saddening  fondness  up.^A  book  is  writ 
In  every  shattered  casement,  of  old  things 
Whose  meniness  remembered,  sours  to  grief — 
^Vhere  oil  was  wholesome  cheer  and  healthy  joy, 
And  bustling  freshness — moulder  and  decay. 
And  desolation,  sigh  their  titles  forth 
To  hold  possession  undisturbed—old  home ! 
Scene  of  my  childhood*s  laughter— and  such  g^ef 
As  slept  itself  to  happiness  in  dreams 
And  woke  to  its  reality ! — My  poor  old  home  !— 
£v*n  tones  of  chiding  ring  upon  my  ears 
From  memory's  echoes,  as  sweet  music  draws 
A  listener's  rapture— tears — [Enter  Ashden  in  haste.]— Now  I 

Ash.  They  are  here. 

Shib.  How  many  of  them  ? 

Ash.  Three  ^ — they've  seized  our  horses. 

Sunt.  But  they  have  lefl  our  legs.     Dear  Sir,  speed  down 
By  the  old  dove  cote ;  there's  a  path — or  was— 
And  brake  and  briar  enough  to  hide  secure 
A  hundred  runaways. 
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Ash.  Why  not  within 
Ilnd  some  recess  f 

Shik.  They  will  not  leave  a  hole 
Unscanned,  Sir — why  they*d  think  you  were  concealed 
In  a  spider*s  nest.     Ha,  ha  I — I  hear  them ;— quick  I 
That  way. 

[Leads  Ashden  ofi^  and  returns  looking  towards  the  entrance  wicket. 
What  are  these  hunters  like  ? — so— two 
Are  rude  enough  :  and  one  whose  coat  appeals 
HhxA  setter  on  and  leader — who  may  he  he  ? 
Soft — Master  Ashden,  curio^ty 
Of  mine  must  not  be  paid  for  by  thy  neck. 
Go  in — search — set  the  rats  in  wonder  staring 
At  who  shall  venture  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  Thobesbt,  with  Ben  Babkeb  and  Nat  Wajlkeb. 

Thob.  He*s  very  kind  to  save  us  labour — in  and  search. 

Walk.  The  door  is  fast. 

Bab.  Try  it  with  a  kick,  Nat  Walker— 

Thob.  Now  in — ^leave  no  old  cranny  passed  unsearched. 

Bab.  He  may  get  off  if  he*s  wings  to  fly  thro*  the  air  holes  in  the 
roof.  [Exit  Babkbb  and  Wauleb  into  the  house. 

Thob.  I  like  not  this  battering  to  pieces  a  door  which  I,  a  frolic  child^ 
have  often  passed,  to  firolic  cheer,  and  welcome — but  *tis  duty — so,  by 
your  leaves,  old  steps,  I  cross  ye  now  with  other  thoughts  Uian  lift  a 
friendly  foot,  yet  not  less  reverential. — [The  two  come  out] — ^What 
now !— have  ye  found  him  ? 

Walk.  No,  Master  Thoresby— 'but  Ben  Barker,  passing  by  a  broken 
casement  in  the  back,  saw  him  among  the  trees. 

Thob.  Away  then  I 

[Exit  Babkeb  and  Walkeb — OldBeuben  looks  through  a  casement. 

Reu.  Ah  I  what*s  all  this  hubbub! — Ffaiks  they  might  let  the  old 
place  tumble  down  of  its  own  accord,  without  making  all  this  clatter  to 
shake  it  to  pieces. 

Thob.  Whence  comes  that  voice  ?  By  Royal  Charles's  brazen  &ce, 
it  is  a  venerable  head ! — Old  Reuben  Purfleet  I 

Reu.  Ha!  Master  Edward,  is  it  thee? — Come  to  look  at  the  old 
place — stay  till  I  come  down.  [Groes  in. 

Thob.  I  am  Master  Edward,  am  I  ? — ^tho*  I  am  half  in  love  with 
myself  at  times,  this  is  a  transformation  not  unwelcome  now— if  it  will 
hold — ^how  long  ?     As  long  as  takes  him  to  totter  hither. 

Enter  from  door,  Reuben. 

Reu.  How  do,  good  Master  Edward  ? 
TuoB.  Holds  it  still  ?— -well,  Reuben. 

Reu.  Ha !  adod,  I  knew  thee — I  knew  thee— -I  did,  the  moment  I 
set  eyes  on  thee.     I  did. 

Thob.  Therc*b  much  kindness  in  thy  memory. 
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Reu.  My  memory,  Master  Edward ;  adad !  it*8  a  nre  one  to  an  old 
friend— old  friend  ? — no,  young  friend— old  in  memory  and  lore,  adad. 

Thob.  And  so  thou  dost  remember  me  ? 

Reu.  Why  not  ?  the  picture  q£  thy  father,  good  Sir  Edwaid. 

Thob.  Am  I  ? 

Reu.  As  like  him  as  two  bottles  of  Sherries  out  of  the  same  bio,  adad ! 

Thob.  But  what  do6*t  here,  old  man  f  has*t  no  one  with  thee  ? 

Reu.  Alone  I  am,  and  merry  too— why  not  P  Fm  the  g^naid  to  keep 
away  the  thieves. 

Thob.  Thou  the  guard! 

Reu.  No  body  else,  Master  Edward,  adad !  Master  ColTille  would 
let  me  come,  and  Fm  here  quiet,  all  quiet 

Thob.  Quiet,  indeed. 

Reu.  My  Rachel  wished  to  come  for  company— 

Thob.  Thy  Wife  P 

Reu.  No,  no ! — my  child*s  child — ^thon  seest  her  every  day  at  Master 
Colville's 

Thob.  Do  I— 

Reu.  Ay,  dost  thou— the  Httle  fair  wench  with  two  eyes  sparkling 
like  the  neck  of  a  bottle  when  the  candle  shines  on  it. 

Thob.  Bottles  of  wine  are  favourites,  Reuben. 

Reu.  None  here  now — all  the  wine  in  thb  old  house  went  to  the 
wars. 

Thob.  Poor  weapons,  Reuben. 

Reu.  They  make  men  valorous-^the  cavaliers  carried  them  ondef 
their  doublets— adad.  I  remember  when  the  hubbub  broke  out: — such 
whir  whir,  and  bong  bang,  and  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  scampering^ — and 
such  swearing — Ah,  Master  Edward,  the  cavaliers  were  rare  ones  at 
that — and  Master  Ashden  couldn't  abide  them,  and  off  they  went 

Thob.  To  Newbury  was  it  ? 

Reu.  I  can  show  it  thee  through  yonder  casement — wil't  in,  young 
master  P— -nothing's  here  now— the  rooks  that  keep  a  cawing  all  day 
long  in  yonder  trees,  wont  say  a  word  now. 

Thob.  Well,  Reuben,  I  should  like  to  see—     [Reuben  is  going  in. 

Reu.  Adad !  the  old  door's  fall'n  down — a  bit  on't's  here— 
What  need  of  doors  and  locks — and  Newbury  fiekl 

Thob.  What  will  come  of  thb  P 
Old  Reuben  Purfleet  still  retains,  I  know, 
A  leaven  of  his  time  worn  reverence 
For  Master  Ashden,  and  will  lodge  him  here. — 
And  then — ^yet  little  relish  I  such  captures — 
Tis  but  suspicion — fastening  strongly — ^how  I 
It  cannot  l)e ! — there  is  some  knavery 
Of  plot — and  hate — or  worse. — I  wish  him  clear.  [Exit. 

Enter  Suiblet. 

Shir.  AVhcrt^  is  this  gallant  that  so  briskly  sets 
Ills  limbb  to  work  at  what  he  thiukb  rogue  catching  ? 
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Some  vintner's  'prentice  in  his  Sunday  trim, 

Taz'd  by  his  master  for  an  unpaid  score, 

I  might  decide  him,  but  the  runaway 

Is  Master  Ashden :  one  whose  scores  ne*er  paid 

Would  leave  a  vintner  very  little  damaged — 

Who's  this  comes  tottering  thro*^the  porch  ?  [Sees  Reuben. 

Rbu.  Why  dost  not  come  in.  Master  Edward  P 

Shib.  What,  Reuben  I 

%EU.  Ay«-a  jug  of  mumming  ale  and  a  rasher  on  the  coals— 

Shib.  Reuben,  good  old  man,  is  it  thee  ? 

Reu.  Ay,  ay,  it  will  be  ready  in  a  minute. 

Shib.  What  will  be  ready  f 

Reu.  ^Vhy,  thy  father's  picture :  and  we'll  see  it  through  the  case- 
ment. 

Shib.  Ha !  but  what  art  doing  here  ? 

Reu.  Fm  guard,  and  keeper,  and  porter,  and  cook,  and  butler,  and 
housekeeper,  and — ten  offices  all  doubled  up  in  one — and  I  have  them 
all. 

Shib.  The  single  least  were  hard  on  thee — ^yet  all  will  leave  the  lei- 
sure now.  [Reuben  going. 

Reu.  There's  the  old  wall,  and  the  old  door,  and  the  old  porch,  and 
the  old  court,  and  all  old  now — and  I  am  old.  Master  Edwai^. 

Shib.  And  all  in  ruins.     Well— in,  Reuben.  [Exit  Reuben. 

The  door  beat  down  :  it  used  to  swing  wide  at  every  comer's  knock, 
invitingly  to  mirth  and  cheer ;  but  now  the  winds  coldly  sigh  their  sole 
right  of  entrance. 

Enter  Ben  Babksb^ 

Bab.  Ha  I  leaping  into  the  trap.     Caught,  Master— ho ! 
Master  Thoresby  I 

Shib.  Thoresby,  he ! — ^he  on  this  gentlemanly  sport ! 

Enter  Reuben. 

Reu.  Come,  Master  Edward.         [To  Babkeb.] 

Enter  Thobesbt* 

Thob.  I  heard  thee  call.  What,  Shirley,  come  to  look  at  the  old 
rooks'  nests  once  more  ? 

Rbu.  Adad,  another !  [Stands  wondering  and  bewildered. 

Thob.  Ah,  Reuben,  dost  not  know  me  P 

Reu.  Fm  old — ^Tm  old ;  but  I  ne'er  thought  to  outlive  the  memory 
of  Master  Edward. 

Bab.  Tve  tn^'d  the  wrong  bird— a  hawk  for  a  nightfiier.     Fll  flit. 

[Exit  Babkeb. 

Shib.  Strange  sport  for  Master  Thoresby — ^may  I  ask  what  brought 
him  hither  ? 

Thob.  Ned  Shirley  frowning  at  a  friend  before  his  father's  door  !— 
why,  Ned ! 
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Shim.  Ned !  neddy :  Sir,  tlioiid*8thaTe  me  siicli  a  tliii:^»  and  iakev 
by  the  ears. 

Thok.  Well — this  is  rare !  will  it  pleaae  your  worahip  say  in  wfat 
I  have  of!endcd  ? 

Shib.  Thou  wert  best  ofiSmding  no  fitfther  here. 

Thok.  Is  it  by  trespass  on  thy  land  that  was  ? 

Shib.  Thou  art  sarage  in  tiiy  taunts  and  insolence.     Ffe  here  t 
lecturer  on  decency,  which  I  will  call  to  thy  instmctioo.     Draw! 

[Draws  hisswnd. 

Rbu.  Alack !  no,  Master  Edward  I— no,  pat  vj^  good  gendemsn! 

Thob.  One  word— to  Master  Shiriey,  for  a  gentleman — 
Fd  speak.     I've  utter'd  that  in  spleen  for  wluch 
I  am  ashamed.     FU  call  it  back — ^and  ask 
Foigiveness  for  it.     Hear  me — ^when  I  touched 
Thy  fiillcn  fortunes.  Sir,  I  struck  a  blow 
At  nature,  and  she  grieves  for  it — ^let  that 
Be  from  the  account  erased — be  blotted  out 
Of  mcmoried  offence— I  beg  it  may — 

Reu.  Right,  right  I  good  gentlemen-nlo,  Edward,  hear ! 

Thob.  Say  that  our  quarrel — i£  thou*8t  one  with  me, 
Stands  clear  of  that  with  which  Fve  stun'd  myself, 
And  I  am  ready  with  my  weapon. 

Reu.  No,  no,  no. 

Shib.  *Tb  Ymcent  Thoresby,  stilL     Well,  well,  on  that 
No  more  :  but  let  me  ask  thee  what  it  was 
Drew  thee  hither,  Thoresby  ? 

TuoB.  I  was  set  upon 
By  duty — tho*,  indeed,  the  way  in  which  it  sped 
I  little  relish. 

Reu.  But  come  in — adad ! 
A  jug  of  mumming  ale,  and  clash  of  cups. 
Be  better  than  crossed  swords. 

Shib.  Wilt  in  with  me  ? 

TnoB.  As  cheerfully  as  e*er  I  went  to  laugh 
In  lady-lighted  halls— -again,  Ned  Shirley !        [Exeunt  into  tho  bouse. 

Scene  changes  to  an  Antique  Apabtment — Oak  wainscoated— 

Table  and  Seats.  • 

Enter  Shiblet  and  Thobesbt. 

Shib.  There  sat  my  grandsire,  good  Sir  Jasper — 
Methinks  I  see  him  with  his  riding  rod 
Foised  in  his  mirth  of  anger — for  it  fell 
Not  oft  in  wrath — and  then  *twas  oftener  on 
The  quiet  one,  smooth  Robert  Yellowley. 

Thob.  What,  Master  Colville's  paragon,  and  Kate*s 
That  is  to  be,  I  fear ; — no,  no,  sweet  Kate 
At  such  a  sugared  crab,  I  trust  thy  lips 
Will  cry  out  "  sour"  before  it  touches  them.  ' 
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Srib.  And  so  they  will — nay,  have  cried  out  already— 
And  Fm  mistaken  if  a  Thoresby  pippin 
Be  not  to  her  more  welcome  firoit. 

Thob.  Good  Ned — 
I  thank  thee,  if  thy  wish  a  comrade  be 
With  that  good  thoaght 

Shir.  Why  should  it  not  ?  it  is. 
But  where*8  my  friend  thb  while  ? 

Thob.  Thy  fnend  I  what  here  ? 

Shib.  An  old  friend  of  my  father's,  who  came  here 
With  me,  to  see  the  things  that  were.     He*s  now 
Intent  on  grazing  and  reflection ;  being 
A  man  of  meditation. 

Thob.  Not  of  gloom. 
For  thy  sake,  Ned,  I  hope.     But  have  lum  here, 
Whoe*er  he  be,  [Shiblet  going. 

Shib.  If  I  prevail  with  him 
To  leave  his  musings  for  a  while,  to  taste 
Old  Beuben*s  cheer,  his  rasher  and  his  ale. 

Enter  Esuben  with  flaggon,  cups,  &c. 

Reu.  Not  going  art  thou  ? 

Shib.  I  shall  soon  return.  [Exit  Shiblet. 

Thob.  Wilt  not  drink  Master  Edward's  double  health  ? 

Reu.  rfaiks,  I  will — and  single  Edward's  too —  [Drinks. 

Adad  1  why  not  ?  no  quarrel  now,  eh.  Master  Edward  P 

Thob.  Again !  Fm  Vincent  Thoresby. 

Reu.  Thoresby!  Thoresby! — 
What,  what  Sir  Colbeck :  ay,  ay— I  forget  :-* 
Your  worship's  pardon. 

Thob.  No^no :  Fm  his  son. 

Reu.  Ay,  ay :  we  lost  him :  we  expected  him 
At  Master  Ashden's  :  but  he  never  came. 

Thob.  He  did  not  come  ?  then  he  is  not  g^ty !  [Aside. 

Sir  Colbeck  did  not  come  to  Master  Ashden's  house  P 

Reu.  Oh,  often :  often :  friends  in  all  but  words ; 
Tho'  Cavalier  and  Puritan. 

Shib.  [Entering.]  Come  on.  [With  Ashdbk. 

My  firiend— know  him,  Vincent. 

Thob.  Mine  if  thine,  dear  Ned. 

Shib.  Rusty  and  wrinkled  with  its  age ;  but  yet 
Not  altogether  cheerless — ^with  a  batch 
Of  friends,  and  blazing  fire,  we'd  find  a  wag 
To  wake  old  merriment  from  his  long  nap : 
Come,  Vinoent,  fill,  fill  up,  thyself,  and  drink 
To  Master  Dudston's  heidth. 

Thob.  I  do,  I  do. 
Right  glad  to  be  myself  again— bat  more 
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To  find  bright  Edward  Shirley  has  cast  off  his  gloom. 
I  feared  him  when  he  spoke  the  coming  on 
Of  one  to  meditation  given. 

Shik.  Not  so. 
For  opposites  in  temper,  but  draw  ont 
The  spirit  when  thej  clash.     Where  both  are  dull. 
Or  grave — ^is  that  the  phrase  ?  both  fidl  asleep^ 
Two  lively  talkers  jangle  with  each  other— 
But  gravity  to  mirth  is  oil  to  fire — 
And  Mast^  Dudston  has  dispersed  my  cloods 
By  mingling  his. 

Asu.  Are  they  so  heavy  then  P 
ril  catch  firom  thee  and  this  thy  friend,  a  breexe 
Will  blow  them  off — if  he  will  lend  his  aid. 

Shis.  So  wilt  thou,  Thoresby  ? 

Ash.  Thoresby,  saidst  thou,  Edward  P 

Thob.  That  name  is  mine. 

Ash.  Sir  Colbeck*s  son  ? 

Thob.  The  same. 

Ash.  That  *tis  rejoices  me ;  thy  father*s  friend 
I  called  myself — and  felt  I  was  his  friend— 
Nor  he  less  mine. 

Thob.  The  meeting*s  happy.  Sir : 
Altho*  I  scarcely  knew  my  faUier— I  can  hold 
Ilis  friend  as  mine — tho'  grief 

Ash.  Not  less  grief  I 

Shib  But  grief  is  not  to  be  our  partner  now  :^ 
Or  if  he  come  intruding,  we  will  drown 
Ilis  moplsbncss  in  double  nut  bro^n  ale ; 
And  let  young  Fancy  conjure  o'er  it,  till 
She's  changed  it  to  bright  sherries,  or  canary. 

Thob.  Let's  grow  familiar  with  it  first :  then  try 
Her  power  U])on  it.     She's  laggard  with  her  spells, 
Till  strangcrship  is  banished. 

Ash.  Then  she  halts 
When  loudest  called  for. 

Shib.  Where  she  loves  not. — 
It  is  her  humour,  Sir — will  ladies  fidr, 
Who're  fairly  fair,  enrich'd  e'en  more  within 
Than  bright  without,  attend  the  rude  command 
Of  all,  for  favours  ?     No^where  Fancy  loves, 
A  finger's  beck  allures  her,  or  a  glance 
Of  the  eye,  if  turned  entreatively. 
As  lovers  glance  for  smiles  from  mistresses ; — 
AVho  ever  throw  dark  looks  and  crooked  frowns, 
Or  run  away  when  they're  conunanded  "  do  it." 

Thob.  But  of  this  ale,  Ned— what  ? 

Shib.  Coax  it — pay  it 
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Due  deference  and  service— and  how  soon 
Will  Fancy  make  it  glorious  in  its  beauty. 
Bat  be  not  rough  with  it:— for,  mark,  it  pays 
A  rude  caress  with  knocks,  which  g^ve  the  pate 
To  morrow*s  numb*dnes8. 

Ash.  Fancy's  over  fine. 
And  like  the  firoth  on  Reuben  Fnrfleet*s  ale, 
We  throw*t  away. 

Shis.  Better  the  stuff  beneath — 
More  plenteous  show  the  surface  bubbles :— dive 
Where's  no  effervescence — dive  ? — ^no,  dip — 
Bob  in  your  nose— >you're  at  the  bottom.  Sir :— » 
No  fear  of  drowning :  'tis  an  easy  depth ; — 
And  you  shall  find  sour  dr^  for  sediment — 
Oh,  there's  no  bubbling — ^no. 

Thob.  Fancy's  thy  mistress,  Ned. 

Shis.  If  I  desert  her — Master  Dudston,  drink— - 
How  many  thorns  hath  she,  with  gentle  hand, 
And  delicate  fingers,  from  the  bosom  drawn, 
And  balm'd  the  wounds  with  kissing !  but  for  her 
Sweet  surgery,  the  heart  had  bow'd,  too  deep 
In  grief,  to  rise  again ;  when  other  medicine  came, 
But  came  too  late  to  heal. 

Thob.  Rare  Ned !— rare  Ned! 
Let  Master  Asbden  go.    I  little  thought 
That  my  half  hearted  journey  would  become 
A  whole  heart's  evening's  rest  and  memment. 

Ash.  You  spoke  of  Walter  Ashden  ? 

Thob.  Sjiow  you  him  P 

Ash.  I  know  he  was  Sir  Colbeek's  friend. 

Thob.  Indeed 
He  was ! — and  such  a  firiend : — ^it  may  be  false-— 
I  wish — I  hope  it  is. 

Ash.  If  I  know  right 
Sir  Colbeek's  character,  there's  nought  attached 
To  Walter  Ashden's  idiich  would  meet  reproach 
From  him. 

Thob.  What  mean  yoU|  Sir? — ^is  it  in  mirth 
You  utter  this? 

Shib.  Why  not  ?— let  sorrow  hang— 
This  is  no  time  or  place  for  him  to  show 
His  visage — Master  Dudston  thinks  with  me  :— 
Sir  Colbeck  would,  like  him,  have  ventured  much 
To  save  a  perilled  friend. 

Thob.  What  can  ye  mean? 

Shib.  Lble  was  ]^  friend. 

Thob.  The  Rc^de  ? 

Z  2 
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That — that*8  forgotten— think  ye  I  would  charge 
Myself  with  such  an  office  P     Li  thb  cause 

Ash.  What  other  cause  ? 

Shis.  I  know  of  nothing  else. 

Thob.  Have  ye  not  heard  Sir  Colheck*s  jewels — all 
That  he  in  haste  could  gather  {torn  the  wreck 
Which  followed  civil  broils— to  A8hden*8  hands 
For  safety  were  entrusted  P 

Ash.  Should  have  been— 

Thob.  And  that  he  fled  with  them  himself  P 

Ash.  Heded?—' 

Shib.  He !  with  those  jewels !— 4his  is  news  indeed ! 

Thob.  And  more ;  Sir  Colbeck*8  death     oh,  may  it  prove 
Foul  doubt  in  all — ^is  charged  to  him* 

Ash.  [Rising.]  Whence  comes 
This  monstrous  lie  P — ^it  is  not  thine — ^I  know — 
I  see  it  is  not  thine.     Look,  Vincent  Thoresby, 
I  am 


Shib.  [Rising.]  Master  Dudston,  sit  thee  down— be 

Ash.  No,  Edward,  no— Sir — I  am  Walter  Ashden. 

Thor.  [Springing  up  from  his  seat,  &c.]  What !  tfaoa ! — ^my  Cither's— 
No !— oh,  no ! — ^Edward — 
Ned  Shirley! 

Ash.  Taxed  with  robbery  and  murder— 
Him  too !— rob  and  murder  him  I     Is*t  this  P 

Thob.  Thou  didst  not^-couldst  not.  Master  Ashden :— -no ! — 
I  hear  it  in  thy  voice : — I  see  it  in  thy  fisice 
Which  looks 

Shib.  The  agony  of  innocence 
Accused  most  foully. 

Thob.  I  believe  it,  Ned — 
I  do  believe  thee  free  of  this 

Ash.  Free  as  the  powers 
Which  hear  my  adjuration.     Sir  Colbeck  sent 
A  fellow  on  before,  in  whom  he  placed 
His  trust  too  fully ;  who,  in  silent  night. 
Took  opportunity  to  steal  away, 
And  with  him  bore  that  trust : — Sir  Colbeck  came 
Not  to  my  dwelling :  nor  have  I  e*er  seen 
Him  from  that  hour — ^but  I  have  hope  he  lives. 

Enter  Reuben. 

Reu.  Here  be  two  knaves  in  greasy  doublets  and  knot-mended  rags, 
that  ask  for  Sir  Colbeck  Thoresby. 
Thob.  Sir  Colbeck  P 
Reu.  Yes,  Master  Edward. 

[Going  to  Thobssbt  who  points  towards  Ashdxn  and  Shiblet. 
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Rsn.  Adad  I  I  see.         [To  Ashpem .] 

Ash.  What,  Reuben,  hast  fbigotten  me  ? 

Rsu.  Forget  thee.  Master  Edward  I  no. 

Shib.  Beuben,  *tis  I. 

Reu.  Ah,  yes  I 

Thob.  ril  see  them,  Reuben ;  tell  them  so. 

Reu.  I  shall.  Sir.  [Exit  Eeubek. 

Thob.  I  leave  you  now — and.  Master  Ashden,  hear, 
I  counsel  as  a  man  whose  thoughts  acquit 
You  of  all  evil  charge :  but  must  in  act, 
Perforcej  show  otherwise :  and  to  thy  harm 
Or  hindrance :  here's  no  place  of  safety ;  leave  it— 
Your  horses  shall  remain  for  you ;  Fll  so 
Contrive  it ; — Shirley  will  assist : — ^Tll  not 
Search  farther  for  thee. 

Shib.  Vincent  Thoresby,  thanks — 
And  doubt  not.  Master  Ashden*s  front  will  be 
One  which  thou  will  not  shrink  from. 

Thob.  *Tis  my  hope. 

Shib.  Thanks,  thanks  for  that,  my  friend. 

Thob.  Remember,  Ned, 
Whene'er— whene'er  we  meet,  speak  not  to  me 
Of  Master  Ashden. 

Shib.  Why  not  ? 

Thob.  I  will  not  put 
Thy  faith  to  such  a  trial :  tho*  I  think  he*s  true, 
Yet  are  there  perils  for  him : — now,  farewell.  [Exit  Thobesby. 

Ash.  I  will  not  hide,  Edward,  I  will  not  hide 
To  give  suspicion  links  to  make  a  chain : 
m  forth  and  face  it 

Shib.  Nay,  with  wariness 
We  may  unravel  all ;  but  more  by  haste 
Entangle  these  foul  webs. 

Ash.  No,  break  them  all. 

Shib.  Return  with  me :  we  have  our  horses,  Sir,— 
In  Master  Colville's  hoase  Fll  find  security 
Awhile  for  thee — ^none  will  suspect  it  there. 

Ash.  There  P  no,  no. 

Shib.  Dear  Sir,  'tis  best— Catherine's  safe. 
Let  her  be  sure  thou'rt  near  ;»she  trembles.  Sir : 
And  Master  Colville  shall  not  know.     To  me 
Leave  the  devices. 

Ash.  I  am  unfitted  for  them. 
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ACT  m. 


SCENE   1.— -TUBRBT  ChAMREB SAMS  AS  THB   LiABT   ScBHS  OT  TO 

FntsT  Act. 
Cathekihe  Coltillb  and  Cathxkirb  Ashdsn  diacovend. 

C.  Ash.  How  beaatifal  does  freedom  look  when  we 
Are  locked  in  prison !  ah,  poor  birds,  they're  caged 
And  would  be  free. 

C.  Col.  And  so  shouldst  thou  be,  Kate, 
Were  there  no  fowlers  lurking ;  worst  of  all 
The  fowlers  is  thy  sober  cousin— K)h ! 
That  Yellowley !  thy  fiither  trust  to  him ! 

C.  Ash.  Is  ho  so  base  as  make  that  trust  a  snare  ? 

C.  Col.  Fhty  whose  would  be  thy  fathei^s  lands,  were  he 
Ta'en  off? 

C.  Ash.  Oh,  teach  me  not  to  think  of  any  man 
So  fearfully  I 

C.  Col.  Well,  well,  I  frighten  thee— 
He  cannot  do  it— Edward  Shirley's  by — 

[The  three  knocks,  &c^  at  the  skie  door. 
Come  in. 

Enter  Rachel. 

Rach.  Oh,  Madam,  thoy  are  here—  • 

Both.  ^VhoP  who? 

Rach.  Hush  !  hush !  not  rogues. 

C.  CoL.  ^Vhat,  Edward  ? 

Rach.  Yes,  and  I  think  Master  Ashden  is  with  him. 

C.  CoL.  Ah,  my  father !  where  ? 

Rach.  Don*t  be  afraid,  Master  Shirley  sent  me  to  see  the  way  was 
clear — ^they're  coming  up  the  turret  steps. 

C.  Col.  Brave  Edward — this  b  just  the  place:  and  these  chambers 
are  never  used ;  and  none  will  come,  but  I  and  Rachel— «nd,  hark  thee, 
Edward. 

C.  Ash.  Oh,  let  me  sec  him  I 

C.  Col.  Well,  well,  thou  shalt. 

Rach.  Should  anybody  see  us  now — three  petticoats— two  are  enough 
at  any  time  for  mischief. 

C.  CoL.  A  plot  in  Master  Colville's  house ;  conspiracy  to  cheat  an 
honest  man  out  of  the  hands  of  knaves :  well,  that  is  loyal  treason. 

[SHfRLET  looks  in  through  the  door  at  the  back. 

Shib.  Kate,  wilt  thou  let  me  see  thy  birds  ? 

C.  CoL.  I  will ; 
If  thou  dost  bring  another  to  the  cage-* 

Shib.  He*s  out  of  bush— I  have  him  in  the  hand.  [Enter. 

C.  CoL.  Then  bring  him  here  for  partners. 
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Shir.  Love !  sweet  Kate.     [To  Cathbrine  Ashden.] 
Droop  not !  he's  safe — tby  father's  safe,  dear  gprl 

C.  Ash.  But  let  me  see  him,  Edward  t     Bless  thee !  Edward ! 

Shir.  Oh,  bless  me,  Kate— thou  dost— I  feel  it  here, 
Dear  love !— [Crosses  to  door— enter  Ashden.] — Come  in,  the  nest  is 

warm  and  ready. 
Look — you  may  whistle  to  the  Kentish  hills. 

C.  Ash.  I  tremble  now,  dear  father,  but  it  is 
Unlike  the  thing  which  lately  shook  me  so— - 
'Tis  I  have  perilled  thee 

Ash.  No,  no,  my  child. 
Be  tranquil  i-^-come !  all's  well— 'tb  Edward's  work. 

C.  Ash.  Speak  to  my  cousin ; — 
Speak  to  dear  Catherine,  father. 

Ash.  Speak  to  her ! 
I  will  in  thanks,  just  now — and  for  her  when  I  kneel 
In  prayer. 

C.  CoL.  Dear  uncle  Walter — 
I  cannot  laugh— why  not  ? — ^I  cannot  smile ! 
And  yet  I  am  so  happy. 

Ash.  It  is  fear 
That  chains  thy  wonted  smiles. 

C.  CoL.  No — ^no — ^not  fear  I 

Shir.  What,  tears  in  Catherine  Colville's  eyes ! — good  Kate ! — 
I  will  unravel  what  it  is ;— «hall  I  ? 

[Catherine  Ashden  and  Ashden  are  conversing  apart. 
Kind-hearted  sympathy,  that  throws  its  pearls 
Up  to  thy  laughing  lights  of  joy,  that  dance 
When  a  dear  friend  has  safely  leaped  across 
The  pit  which  yawn'd  to  catch  him :  good,  kind  K&ie  ! 

C.  CoL.  That's  Catherine  ABhden,  Sir. 

Shir.  And  that's  her  father. 

C.  CoL.  Well,  talk  to  her,  she  needs  a  little  cheering. 

Shir.  Art  thou  to  listen,  Kate  P  and  Rachel  too  ? 
And  some  one  else  ?  I  have  not  wit  for  four. 

C.  CoL.  But  thou  and  I  will  make  dull  weather,  Ned  ! 

Shir.  Fve  something  for  the  ears  of  Vincent  Thoresby, 
When  next  I  see  the  gentleman. 

C.  CoL.  What  wilt 
Thou  tell  him  ? 

Shir.  Oh,  thou'lt  let  me  talk  of  that ; 
But  its  no  matter :  nothing. 

C.  CoL.  What  is  it,  Edward  ? 

Shir.  Shall  we  together  make  dull  weather,  now  ? 

C.  CoL.  I  heed  not  what  thou  tell'st  him. 

Shir.  Yes,  thou  dost. 
Ill  tell  him  that  he  must  contrive  sometime 
To  see  his  Catherine  when  she  has  a  tear 
Swimming  upon  her  laughing  eye. 
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C.  Col,  Why,  Ned  ? 

Smm.  She  looks  so  much  more  heantiful 
Then,  even  than  when  her  eje  is  all  itself, 
A  summer  son  of  cheerfulness. 

C.  Col.  O,  Kate! 
Do,  couun  Kate,  come  here  and  listen— Ned 
Is  talking,  and  such  pretty  things  he  says 
Of  thee 

C.  Ash.  And  none  to  thee  ? 

C.  Col.  Tome? 

Ash.  Are  we 
So  free  from  prymg  eyes,  that  this  may  hold 
Undanger'd  ? 

C.  CoL.  Oh,  no  one  comes  here  uncle ; 
This  part*s  untenanted,  except  hy  my 
Poor  cagelings. 

Shir.  And  Kate,  who  plays  at  bo-peep 
With  her  shadow  here. 

Rach.  Mbtress  Catherine 
Have  you  forgotten  who  comes  here  ? 

C.  Col.  My  father ! 
Yesterday 

Ash.  Did  he  ? 

C.  Col.  Oh,  fear  not  that.  Sir. 
But  Rachel,  go  thou  down — we*re  all  too  long 
Away  together 

Rach.  Madam«— mind  the  knocks.  [To  Cathesike  Ashdsk. 

Ash.  What? 

Rach.  Yes — ^three  great  ones  and  a  little. 

C.  CoL.  The  pass  word  for  a  friend. 

Shib.  We'll  hang  all  spies — 
Tis  soldier's  law,  and  under  siege  must  be 
Enforced. 

C.  CoL.  And,  Edward,  if  thou  canst,  let  thy 
Good  wit  assist  thee,  for  my  father  is 
Much  anger'd  by  not  finding  thee  at  home 
Since  yesterday. 

Shib.  If  he  could  know  of  this  : — 

C.  Ash.  Dear  father,  may  he  not  ? 

Ash.  On  no  account 
May  that  be,  no — ^not  till  the  whole  is  cleared^- 
Here,  least  of  all,  pursuit  b  like  to  come. 

C.  CoL.  True,  true,  dear  uncle. 

Ash.  And  elsewhere  our  course 
Would  by  impediments  be  choked : — Short  time 
Will  be  concealment  necessary ; 
With  Edward's  help  here,  shortcn'd— but  to  him — 
My  kinsman  Colville,  honourably  known — 
Look  what  suspicions  might  attach,  and  blemish 
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Professions  it  has  ever  been  his  pride 
To  hold : — and  you  know  what  cause  was  mine- 
Let  all  be  tried,  and  all  endured  by  me 
Ere  his  firm,  honest  honor  be  so  tax*d — 
And  ye — ^but  do  I  not  like  ye  with  me 
In  peril? 

Shib.  Peril,  Master  Ashden  P  no— 
*Tl8  something  keeps  the  wit  in  lively  action : 
Kate,  is  it  not  ? 

C.  Col.  Ah,  thy  wit  must  not  sleep. 

Smm.  What,  make  a  dormouse  of  my  bndn — ^my  skull 
Its  den  to  winter  in,  unfother*d  I  no. 

C.  Col.  Enough  to  keep  the  ferrets  firom  this  den — 

Smm.  Keep  thou  thy  fi^er  from  it ; — ^all  the  rest 
Will  scour  elsewhere. 

C.  CoL.  I  will— dear  uncle  ! 
Down  first  and  cautiously — [to  Edwasd  Shiblet.] 

Shib.  Ill  go— 
And  make  my  peace  first :— doubt  not  then,  Fll  dive 
Into  this  matter  till  Fve  tum*d  its  depths  up 
And  see  all  clearly  : — better — ^better  I  make 
Sure  footing  on  the  ground  which  now  we  tread 
While  it  beneath  us  trembles. 

Ash.  Kate,  my  child, 
Speak  thou  my  thanks. 

C.  Ash.  Edward !. 

Shib.  Dear  Kate,  adieu !     [He  goes  to  the  Turret  door  and  returns. 

C.  CoL.  Oh  yes — ^thou'rt  gone — ^well,  now,  what  is  foigotten  ? 

Shib.  The  letters! 

C.  Col,  Oh,  the  letters.     Well,  be  quick. 

Shib.  Remember  Mistress  Catherine  Colville  with 
An  A. — they're  not  for  thee  to  pry  in,  Kate — 

C.  CoL.  A  little  peep. 

Shib.  No— thou'lt  betray  the  cause. 

C.  Col.  a  traitor  thou  the  rather ! — ^fiurewell,  Ned. 
But  don*t  tell  Vincent  Thoresby  any  thing. 

Shib.  I  tell  him  ?    No— Kate,  no— not  for  the  world. 

[Exit  Shiblst  by  Turret 

C.  Col.  Cousin— that's  Edward  Shirley.     Well— fiurewell  t 

[Exit  CATHBBUfB  AsHDSN  and  AsHDBN  into  chamber ; 
Cathbbihb  Coltillb  through  the  opposite  door. 

SCENE  2.— At  Battledobb's. 

Enter  Ybllowlbt  and  Spabshott. 

Spab.  He*8innk*d  in  the  heel— dost  see ?  the  mode— and  lined 
With  taffety — ^the  courtly  wear  for  shoes : 
He  looks  a  gentleman,  and  is  one,  Yellowley. 
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Ykl.  The  foot  that  fills  him  is  a  hit  one  too ! — 
Spar.  Hal 
Do  thou  cast  ofl^ — note,— when  I  say  cast  off, 
I  mean  put  ofT,— draw  off:  not  pull,  nor  kick. 
TsL.  I  shall  ohserre  thee,  Master  Sparshott ; — ^well  I 
Spar.  Nor  throw, — ^these  are  ungentlemanly  terms, 
The  phrase  at  court  is  put, — put  off— dost  mark  ? 
That  humpkin  shoe  of  thine :  his  clatter  stons 
A  g^tleman  in  the  ears,  and  makes  him  start 
Aside,  as  if  a  dray  horse  struck  with  hoofr 
In  jeopardy  of  his  toe,— dost  note?     When  I 
Say  jeopardy—  I  mean  in  danger— >note 
The  phrase — ^that  jeopardy»»a  pretty  phrase  I 

YsL.  If  I  survey  tiiee  now  f^om  head  to  heel 
I  shall  much  faster  learn  the  pink  of  mode 
Than  from  thy  phrase :  *tis  like  an  unleam*d  tongue. 
Spab.  But  m  expound— ril  give  the  glossary  :— 
When  I  say  glossary,  I  mean,  Fll  give 
The  simple  meaning  of  the  courtly  phrase  :— 
ril  humpkimse  it:  underBtand  tluLt  word  ? 

Yel.  It  fits  as  it  were  made  for  me.     Were  I 
Like  thee,  the  women— 

Spar.  Demosels  I — ^when  I 
Say  Demosels,  I  mean  the  Ladies  fJEur. 

Yel.  None  of  the  foul  ones  P 

Spar.  Pah  I  look.  Sir,  wouldst  win' 
With  them  take  copy. 

Yel.  From  the  hook  before  me  P 

Spar.  And  ^listress  Colville  will  not  look  askance 
At  Master  Yellowley. 

Yel.  'Tis  worth  the  trial. 

Spar.  Were  I  the  suitor — 

Yel.  Like  a  pear  she*d  drop 
Into  thy  mouth  alone. 

Spar.  Thou  hast  a  wit 

Yel.  How  else  I  or  time  were  lost  with  Master  Sparshott, 

Spar.  Let*s  make  exchange— note,  when  I  say  exchange, 
I  mean  Fll  take  a  little  of  thy  weight  of  purse — 

Yel.  For  thy  still  weightier  head  store. 

Spar.  *Tis  light,  Tfaith,  it  is. 

Yel.  It  is,  i'faith  I 
Such  as  the  demosels — ^is  that  the  phrase  ? 

Spar.  Demosek — that  is  the  phrase— 

Yel.  Would  perch  upon. 

Spar.  Some  grains  of  gold  tossed  on  would  allure 
Such  birds  :  try  Mistress  Colville,  so. 

Yel.  With  gold? 

Spar.  Or  jewels— note,  they're  snakes  to  the  eye,  and  like 
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Tliem  fascinate ; — the  phrase  I  note — ^when  I  say 
They  fascinate, — I  mean  they  ^  their  gaze  there, 
And  on  the  donor ; — note^I  mean  the  giver. 
They  never  fail  with  demosels — ^try,  thou. 

Yel.  Look  at  this  skeleton.  [Showing  his  purse. 

Spab.  But  thou  knowst  whence 
To  feed  him  up  agun. 

Yel.  I  do ;  and  thou 
Shall  taste  the  viands,  if  the  trial  come 
To  proof. 

Spae.  Some  earnest  ? 

Yel.  Well — ^this  evening. 

Spae.  Meet 
We  at  the  Mitre.     Brockles  will  be  there. 

Yel.  Ay. 

Spae.  And  he  has  sparkler's  left :  the  residue — 
When  I  say  residue 

Yel.  I  understand 
The  phrase :  what  oTt  ? 

Spae.  Of  g^fts  collected  when 
He  travelled. 

Yel.  Travellers*  guns. 

Spae.  Friendship's  tokens 
From  Blackamoor  kings,  and — 

Yel.  Other  juggler's ; — well, 
ril  see  him. 

Spae.  At  the  Mitre : — eight : — note  that. 
'When  I  say  eight,  I  mean,  one  hour  past  seven. 

Yel.  Or  minutes  fifty-eight  and  two  before 
The  clock  strikes  nine. 

Spae.  Precisely  so. 

Yel.  As  I 
Shall  be. 

Enter  Battlsdobb. 

Bat.  Now,  Master  Yellowley,  with  thee 
Some  earnest  talk,  and 

Spae.  None  with  me  ?  the  parley — 
When  I  say  parley,  Master  Scribbleparchment — 
When  I  say  Scribbleparchment,  I  mean,  Scrivener ; 
And  parley  is  discourse. 

Bat.  Oh— is  it  so  ? 

Spae.  Which  thou  hast  not  for  me — 

Bat.  No — truly,  Sir. 

Yel.  More  useful  than  he  looks :  my  teacher.  Sir, 
In  a  new  science  Fm  about  to  learn. 

Spae.  And  he's  my  pupil  apt. 

Yel.  The  son  of  worthy  "  True  to  the  Faith"— 

Spab.  Well,  eight  I 

a3 
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Yel.  Ay,  one  and  seven. 

Spar.  Precisely.     Mark  the  phrase. 
Note  well  the  book,  my  pupil  Ycllowley.  [Exit  SriW*l 

Bat.  No  plea  nor  argument  is  in  that  brief: 
I\'e  both  in  mine  for  thee. 

Yel.  Proceed  ; — the  court 
Is  open. 

Bat.  Ashden  is  not  caught : — I  know 
Where  his  daughter  is  concealed. 

Yel.  Ila,  where  ? 

Bat.  I  trust 
Myself  with  that : — ^they're  loadstones  each  to  other. 
And  must  meet  soon. 

Yel.  But  is  there  proof  that 

Bat.  A\Tiat? 

Yel.  Proof  that  Sir  Colbeck  did,  as  he  prepared. 
Go  to  my  uncle*s  house  P 

Bat.  Let  Ashden  prove 
He  did  not  go.     Thou  knowst  old  Reuben  Purfleet  ? 

Yel.  I  do ;  can  he  ? 

Bat.  Swear  nothing ;  or  as  much 
As  nothing ; — ^he's  non  compos ; — ^memory  gone  : 
Or  what  is  left  but  contradicts  itself. 

Yel.  Or  he  might  prove — 

Bat.  That  wliich  would  keep  the  lands 
Of  Master  Ashden  from  thy  clutch. 

Yel.  Ila,  ha! 
Old  Reuben,  if  there  be  a  spark  yet  left 
Of  memory  hi  thee,  sleep  it  cold  to  night. 

Bat.  Short  prayer — and  earnest,  too — but  Reuben's  cold 
Already  in  a  court  of  law. 

Enter  Simeon. 

Sim.  Oh,  la,  Master  Robert !  such  a  hubbub  I 

Yel.  What's  the  matter,  Simeon  ? 

Sim.  Master  Colville  bade  me  come  and  fetch  thee  : — such  a  noise ; 
—directly, — home, — ^he's  red  in  the  face  and  pale — 

Bat.  With  what  ? 

Sim.  All  about  some  letters  he  has  caught — I  don't  know  what ; — 
all  about  Mbtress  Catherine  and  him. 

Yel.  Letters? 

Sim.  Yes — and  he  says  he  shant  stay  in  the  house ;  nor  Rachel. 

Yel.  A\Tio  ? 

Sim.  Master  Shirley ; — such  a  hubbub — as  never  was  since  Babel— 

Bat.  Helter,  skelter ! 

Yel.  Thankful — let  not  thy  tongue  thus  gallop  on. 

Sim.  For  gabbling  tongues  all  are  the  prate  of  fools : 
Wise  men  all  slowly  do  their  words  put  forth — 

Yel.  Put  forth  thine — wisely. 
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Sim.  Master  Colville  is  angry  man,  and  sends  for  thee,  and  Mistress 
mggen  and  cries  as  no  pious  Christian  ought  to  snigger — and  Rachel 
Mito— and  the  great  dog  barks  as  no  Christian  dog  ought  to  bark-— for 
die  Master  is  not  a  thief. 

Batw  But  why,  Simeon  ? 

Sim.  I  don*t  know,  Master  Lawyer— it's  all  along  of  Master  Edward. 

Y£L.  Speed  back,  Simeon,  Fll  be  there  anon.  [Exit  Simeon. 

Ked  Shirley  to  quit  the  house — 

Bat.  And  thou  the  hopeful  partner  in  it,  solely  :  with  his  daughter 
for  a  junior — I  see  beyond  thee  in  thb.  Ply  her,  pave  every  step  with 
surety — Ply  her,  she  is  thine. 

Ybl.  Well  thought ;  the  trinkets  1  We  have  a  wind,  good  Battle- 
dore. 

Bat.  Time  has  a  forelock,  seize  it  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  3d — as  1st  Scene — Enter  through  Turret-door — 
Shirley  and  RACHEii,  she  weeping. 

Rach.  I  can  never  forgive  myself.  Master  Edward. 

Shir.  How  did  he  find  the  letter  ? 

Rach.  He  met  me  coming  through  the  passage,  and  saw  me  with 
it ;— and  I  tried  to  hide  it,  that  made  him  insist ;— and  he  opened  it  ;— 
and  then-— quite  frightened  me. 

Shir.  But  all  will  soon  be  understood — and  thy  trustiness  rewarded, 
Rachel.     Some  one  oomes. 

Rach.  *Tis  Mistress  Catherine. 

Shir.  Well,  go  thou  and  be  comforted.  [Exit  Rachel. 

Enter  Catherine  Colville. 

C.  CoL.  Oh,  Edward !  my  father*s  coming  here ;  he  has  sent  for 
thee ; — so  go  away, —  and  return — ^but  do  tell  me— oh !  when  it's  all 
over  what  sport  we'll  have  of  this  trouble— some  letter — what  Was 
in  it? 

Shir.  I  pray  heaven  he  may  not  read  it  calmly— for  that  will  lead 
him  to  such  conjectures  as  must  lead  to  discovery :  and  concealment  is 
now  more  necessary  than  ever ;  or  our  opening  plans  are  ruined. 

C.  CoL.  Then  I  am  dumb-^and  my  dear  father  may  storm.  What 
was  in  it  ? 

Shir.  What  should  I  say  to  Catherine  Ashden  ? 

C.  Col.  I  see,  I  see— and  he  thinks  it  all  is  meant  for  me.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  laugh. 

Shir.  No,  no— be  careful— or  he's  lost. 

[Exit  through  the  door  at  back. 

Enter  Colville,  with  Letter  and  Parchments. 

C.  Col.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  thus. 
Col.  And  this 
The  bird  loft  where  her  father  was  forbid 
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To  come  :»ha !  Kate— with  cunning  fidsehood  too 

To  work ; — to  blind  me  with  that  wily  talk 

Of  Vincent  Thoresby.     What !  hypocrisy  I 

The  worst,  the  worst !  and  he  betrothed  to  ono 

AVhose  sorrows,  with  an  honest  heart,  had  been 

The  chain  to  hold  him  when  all  others  broke — 

C.  Col.  Oh,  if  you  will  be  patient,  dearest  father  ! 

Col.  Mock  me  with  ^*  patient**  too— *tis  not  that  I 

Am  angry,  for  thy  folly  throws  thee  down 

To  poverty : — ^for  thou  hast  marred  my  hopes 

Of  seeing  thee  matched  equally,  with  honor. 

Not  these  that  delve  my  heart,  and  tug  its  chords 

To  racking  I  no,  thou  know*st  I  taught  thee  fircHn 

Thy  cradle  up-^made  it  my  nightly  warning, 

And  with  my  kiss  I  bade  thee  dream  upon  it,— 

And  *twas  the  thing  that  gcmm*d  thy  morning  prayers  : 

Till,  doatingly,  I  saw  Truth  was  so  fixed 

In  thee— that  Candour,  like  a  chrystal,  shone 

Without  an  atom  speck,  deceit,  for  eye 

Or  microscopic  lens,  to  find  a  spot 

Invisible  to  natural  sight     Thus  I, 

In  my  fond  thoughts,  did  place  my  child 

Before  my  gaze  in  Truth's  bright  isolation— 

C.  Col.  Too  proudly — for  idly^was  I  grazed  on,  yet 

Fm  not  so  sadly  fallen— -di  t  not  so. 

This  almost  chokes  me — but  for  others  I 

Will  hold  my  spirits  up,  and  smile,  if  smile 

I  can — when  Edward  comes,  and— -here  he  is. 

Enter  Shirlet — Colville  goes  towards  him,  hastily  holding  a 

letter  out. 

CoL.  AMiat  coinage,  Sir,  is  this  to  pay  me  in  ? 
What  coinage,  Sir  ?  I  ask.     Thou  answerest  not. 

Shir.  Kate  smiles ;  then  all  is  not  yet  lost — 
Or  known. 

Col.  Master  Shirlcv,  dost  thou  hear  mc  ? 

SniR.  Sir— 

Col.  Is  this  thy  faith  to  Catherine  Ashdcn,  Sir  ? 
Thy  front's  abosh'd — and  shame  hath  chain'd  thy  tongue  : 
Not  that  the  act  doth  smite  thy  conscience,  Sir, 
But  that  discovery  has  thrown  wide  the  gates. 
To  show  thy  trickery — look  here,  Sir — ^here 
The  blazoning  of  a  heart  which  I  once  thought 
So  flush'd  with  reckless  humour,  that  the  word 
Falsehood  ne'er  sat  upon  it — nor  a  breath 
Of  cunning  had  pulsation  there.     Sec  this, 
The  impress  from  a  brain,  which  I  believed 
AN^ould  gender  fires  in  torture  of  itself, 
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Ere  it  had  given  lodgment  to  a  wile 

That  might  entrap  a  friend— or  even  a  foe ! 

C.  Col.  Oh,  Edward,  let  me  speak,  I  cannot  bear 
To  see  him  thus — 

SaiR.  Oh,  Sir — if  I  dare  speak 

C.  CoL.  Do,  Edward,  do — I  will 

Col.  Enough — the  sum 
Of  speaking's  here — away ! — my  house  henceforth 
Is  barred  against  thee — seek  the  wide  world  else, 
A  beggar ! — no ! — my  hand  shall  still  dole  out 
A  pittance  to  thee,  and — to  her.     Now  drink 
The  bitterness  of  thy  deceit  in  one 
Great  draught — ^this  parchment,  look — I  meant 

[Here  Colville  shows  the  parchment. 
For  thee  a  g^ — the  Shirley  manors — Sir, 
For  centuries  held  by  thy  ancestors ! 

Shir.  Ha! 

Col.  This  is  cruel — I  am  savage  grown. 

C.  Col.  What !— did  he  mean  those  lands  for  Edward  !     Now 
Crod  bless  thee,  father !    O,  that  I  dare  speak, 
Edward,  I  will  speak — 

Shib.  *Twill  ruin  all. 

Col.  There,  Sir,  there's  thy  wife — 
I  give  her  hand,  but  with  her  I  can  give 
No  father's  blessing — ^leave  me  now — ^for  ever. 

SuiB.  Oh,  Sir,  I  cannot  take  that  band— 

Col.  Without  the  dower ! 

SuiB.  Nor  with  one,  were  the  mines  of  Mexico 
Her  portion. — 

Col.  Master  Shirley — ^forthl— come  forth ! 

SuiR.  Sir,  Sir  t 

Col.  Is  there  pollution  on  it  ? 

C.  CoL.  Father ! 

Col.  'Tis  my  daughter,  Sir— come  forth ! 

Shir.  My  benefactor !  [Kneek. 

Col.  Abject ! — ^this  is  not 
Edward  Shirley. 

Shir.  Yes,  Sir ! —  • 

Col.  Down  to  the  dust 
And  beg  to  it — not  me. 

Shir.  To  thank — not  beg, 
I  kneel — not  beg — ^unless  it  be  a  look, 
That  speaks  my  thanks  are  heard.     You  found  me.  Sir, 
An  orphan,  crush'd  by  fortime — destitute — 
And  yet  I  was  the  son  of  your  dearl  friend— 
And  on  me  smiled  a  second  parent's  love. 
With  such  affection  gracing  all  your  care, 
It  seem'd  a  father's  fondness  prompted  each 
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New  act  of  bounty — ever  gilding  it 
So  richly  with  brightness,  tinctured  thro* 
With  cordial  gentleness,  as  might  become 
Tl)e  doting  father  of  his  own  dear  child— 
Thus  1  have  felt  it  ever — feel  it  still. 
And  to  my  grave  shall  carry  it — whatever 
The  fortune  be  to  which  henct»forth  Fm  doom*d. 
Col.  Ned !— Ned !— Ned ! 
C.  Col.  Oh,  father  hear  him — 
SuiB.  In  this 
I  am  not  guilty. 
Col.  Not? 

SiiiB.  All  other  faults 
Offences,  griefs,  l*ve  given  thee ;  count  up 
And  cast  their  sum  upon  me  as  I  go 
From  this  dear  fostering  home  ;  but  let  not  this 
Stand  in  thy  heart  against  me.     There's  a  cause 
On  which  I  dare  not  speak,  till  time  has  clcarc<l 
Some  fears  away.     Sir,  Sir — for  other's  sukes — 
Dear — O,  most  dear — 

[A  suppressed  groan  or  scream  is  heard  from  Catubrinjs  Ashdek. 
Col.  Whafs  that — I  heard  a  moan 
There's  some  one  in  that  chamber ! — 

Shir.  All  is  ruined ! 

C.  Col.  No,  Edward,  all  is  saved. 

[Door  opens  and  CATiiERn^E  Asiiden  nearly  falls  in. 
Col.  How  ! — what ! — who's  this  ? 
C.  Col.  a  bird  of  mine,  dear  father. 
Col.  Speak  I 
C.  Asii.  Oh,  uncle  ! 
Col.  Ila! 

C.  Col.  Yes,  it  is  a  bird  of  mine  and  thine. 
And  Edward's  too.     It  is  my  cousin,  Kate  ! 

Col.  What,  Kate!  my  niece! — poor  girl— sweet  Kate — how,  how  ? 

At  such  a  time 

C.  Asii.  I  am  the  cause  of  all. 
Dear  uncle !     I'm — forgive  me.  Sir — oh,  speak, 
Speak  Edward. 

C.  Col.  I  will  speak  for  him — he  is  dumb — 
Dear  father,  this  is  Mistress  Catlierine  Colville. 
That  letter  full  of  love,  and  vows,  and  other  stuffs, 
Was  for  my  cousin — see  the  superscription  has 
An  A.  beneath.     I  lent  mv  name  to  her 
For  Edward's  use. — 'Twas  his  device 
While  she  in  secret  lodji^ed  in  yonder  chamlwr. 

Col.  What!  bless  thee  I — Kate,  my  cousin,  Kate — not  mw — 
What  not  trust  me  ! — the  little  child  I — oh,  rogue, 
I'll  whip  thee  for  the  fright  thou'st  given  mc. 
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C.  Col.  But,  father,  dear,  remember  what  a  fright 
Thou  hast  given  to  me  and  her,  and  Edward  there  ; 
He's  tongue  tied  with  it. 

Col.  Gipsy  Kate,  Fll  pay 
Thee  for  it.     But  how  earnest  thou  here,  and  I 
Not  know  it  ? 

C.  Ash.  'Twas  Edward  brought  me,  ere 
He  aided  my  dear  father  in  his  flight. 

Col.  What,  Ned — was't  thou,  ha,  ha  I  come  hither,  Ned. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Ned ;  and  forgive  me.     Well, 
Ye  should  have  trusted  me.     'Twas  Ned  then,  eh  ? 
The  dashing  spark,  that — Ho !  a  cavalier-— 
I  marvelFd  who't  could  be — no  marvel  now ! 
Here  was  the  bribe,  rogue  eh  ?     T\\  wish  him  safe — 
ril  not  ask  where  he  is — ^remember  that. 

C.  Ash.  O,  uncle,  bless  thee,  for  those  words ! 

C.  CoL.  Did  I 
Not  say  Master  Edward, — did  I  not 
Tell  thee  'twere  better  trust  my  father  P     Yes. 

CoL.  Not  trust  me  ?  that  was  wrong,  Ned,  wrong. 
Not  trust  me  with  thy— my  Kate,  Ned — well,  well ! 
Hard  words  Fve  used  to  both,  but  blot  them  out — 
And  Rachel  too,  she  is  a  trusty  one. 
Come,  daughter  Kate,  be  merry— -laugh— we'll  have 
A  junketting  the  whole  day  thro'— up  here— 

C.  CoL.  Here,  father  ? 

Shib.  Sir,  it  might— 

Col.  Draw  fowlers,- true- 
Let  bills  and  bales  and  ledgers  roll  in  Thames- 
To-day,  I'll  not  cast  eye  upon  them,  once. 
Let  them  all  take  a  holiday  excursion 
And  come  home  when  they're  wearied. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  L — ^A  Room  in  Colyille's  House. 
Enter  Shislst  and  Thoresbt. 

Shib.  Were  it  to  do  again,  I  might  not,  Vincent- 
Reject  that  hand  again— it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thob.  I  marvel  how  thou  couldst  rein  in  thy  laughter. 

Shib.  Oh,  I  was  like  a  man  upon  the  ice 
Who  feels  it  cracking  all  around  him — ^laugh  I 
No— no. 

Thob.  Knows  Yellowle^^  that  she  is  here  ? 

Shib.  No — nor  must  he. 
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TiioB.  Nor  most  he— hear  me,  and  keep  tlij  anger 
Chained — 

SiiiB.  For  him — I  cannot  be  angry  "with  Master  Yellowlej. 

TiioR.  But  ho  can  be  malicious — 

Shir.  He  has  trained  himself  to  it,  and  should  be  skilful. 

Thob.  And  I  think  *twa8  he  set  on  the  chace  after  Master  Ashden. 

Shir.  Indeed! 

Thob.  I  saw  him,  ore  it  began,  in  close  talk  with  the  fellow  who  sA 
the  scent — one  Brockles. 

Shib.  Brockles  I  Fm  sure  Fve  heard  that  name,  and  ^tis  link'd  n'tk 
my  father's  or  with  Master  Ashden*s. 

Thob.  The  latter  likelier.  I  know  his  haunt — ^it  will  be  well  to 
watch  him — he*s  easily  known  when  seen-»a  marvellous  traveller,  but 
keep  thyself  unknown  to  him. 

Shib.  Look,  Thorcsby,  Venus  imng — no,  Juno  walking — ^no,  Juno's 
too  tart     Vnx&t  goddess  is  it  ?     I  forget  their  names. 

Thob.  Catherine  Colville. 

Enter  Cathebinb  Colviixe. 

Shib.  Better  than  any.     Wouldst  hold  a  little  parley  ?  eh  ? 
Summer  b  come  again,  fair  Mistress  Catherine. 

C.  CoL.  The  winter  was  a  short — ^but  a  severe  one  while  it  held. 
And  how  thou  didst  shiver  in  it  t 

Thob.  Didst  not  thou  feel  the  bUists  a  little  too,  fair  Catherine P 

C.  CoL.  A  little,  Master  Thoresby ;  but  I  was  warmly  clad — and  he, 
too,  had  a  well-furr'd  cloak  at  hand,  but  would  not  put  it  on  in  spite  of 
my  entreaty. 

Shib.  Thou  didst  counsel  it,  I  own. 

C.  CoL.  Oh,  I  knew  all  was  safe. 

Thob.  But  why  didst  thou  not  tell  all,  Catherine  ? 

C.  CoL.  I  wish'd,  but  Edward  would  not  suffer  me — and  I  feared— 

Shib  Her  father  might  have  killed  her  with  one  of  his  eyebrow's— 
fur  there  was  a  dogger  in  every  hair  of  them. 

C.  Col.  Poor  father — ha,  ha  !  well,  I  may  laugh  now  'tis  over. 

Shib.  Dost  thou  not  wish  me  at  the  antipodes  ? 

[To  Thobesbt  aside. 

Thob.  Outside  the  door  will  do— imd  out  of  ear-shot. 

Shib.  Dost  thou  not  wish  me  at  the  antipodes  ? 

[To  Cathebdie  CorviLLE  aside. 

C.  Col.  Farther  I  from  me  I 

Shib.  Dead  ? 

C.  Col.  Defend  thee — no— in  the  bird  loft. 

SiiiB.  I  wont  go. 

C.  CoL.  Yes,  do  — 

Shib.  And  sing  ? 

C.  CoL.  And  sing — ^not  loud — a  chirrup  whisper  will  be  heard— 

Shib.  And  here  if  I  do  go— oh !  well,  the  birds — ay,  ay.  Thoresby, 
the  field  is  fair  for  battle — speed  in  it — ^\''ictory  Is  worUi  a  little  talking— 
speak  a  whole  book  in  four  letters — L — O— V— 
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Thob.  Well,  leave  me  to  it. 

Shib.  E I  go.  [Exit  Shirley. 

C.  Col.  Light  hearted  as  he*s  generous — ^is  he  not  ? 
TuoB.  lie  merits  thy  well-speaking,  Catherine. 
C.  Col.  I  do  love  him — 
Thob.  Love  him  I  Catherine  ? 

C.  Col.  Why  should  I  not  P  for  he  loves 

Thob.  Loves  I — ^not  the 


C.  Col.  Oh,  yes,  he  does — another  better,  tho* :  'tis  one 
Who's  father's  perilled :  she  in  sorrow  for  that  father. 

Thob.  Catherine  Ashden  ? 

C.  Col.  My  cousin  Kate,  and  he,  my  good,  kind  uncle. 

Thob.  But  there's  no  danger. 

C.  CoL.  Peril  is  danger. 

Thob.  Not  to  hold  long.     Fm  sure  he's  innocent. 

C.  Col.  O,  dost  thou  think  so,  Master  Thoresby  ?  bless  the 

Thob.  Speak  on,  dear  Kate,  check  not  such  speech  as  that. 

C.  Col.  'Tb  finished,  Master  Thoresby — 

Thob.  By  thy  tongfue  : 
But  in  thy  heart  there  let  the  words,  dear  Kate, 
Still  vibrate. 

C.  Col.  I  would  do  much  to  free  them  from  their  fears. 

Thob.  Sweet,  so  would  I — 

C.  Col.  O,  wouldst  thou.  Master  Thoresby  ? 

Thob.  Call  me  Vincent — 
Kate ! — ^hear  I  I  do  not  call  thee  Mistress  Catherine. 

C.  CoL.  Well— Vmcent. 

Thob.  Ah,  dear  Kate,  I  came  with  words 
Lip  fluttering  from  my  bosom  ;  but  they're  gone — 

C.  Col.  [Aside.]  Oh,  dear — I  hope  they  will  come  back. 

Thob.  Sweet  Kate  I 

C.  Col.  Sir ! 

Thob.  Sir,  Sir  I— do  lovers  when  they  tell 
Their  love,  into  the  loved  one's  ears,  and  look 
Into  her  eyes,  e'er  study  forms  of  speech, 
And  have  a  tale  by  rote  ?     I  could  not  do  it. 
Sweet  Kate.     I  should  forget  the  lesson  while 
I  gazed. 

C.  Col.  Perhaps  they  do  not  look 

Thor.  So  I 
Should  lose  the  inspiration— K)r  the  thoughts 
Would  all  be  beauteous  flowers,  that  urge  a  claim 
From  many— each  itself  too  sweet 
And  pleasant  to  be  turned  aside  :  each  first 
In  pressing  for  acceptance. 

C.  Col.  Is  it,  then. 
So  difficult  to  choose  ? 

Thob.  Do  thou  choose  for  me :  is  it  this  ?  I  love  thee,  Kate ! 

B  3 
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C.  CoIm  O,  thAt*8  the  sweetest  flower  of  alL  [Aak 

Thok.  Dost  hear  ? 
Dost  hear  the  word  ?  didst  see  the  choice  I  made  ? 
Wilt  thou  receive  it,  Kate  ? 
C.  Col.  Thanks. 
Thoe.  For  that  flower  ? 
My  Kate — be*t  so— not  yet  lift  up  those  veils 
Down  drawn  upon  the  magic  halls,  which  shine 
Beneath  them«— let  them  screen  the  chrystal  tfaougfats 
Which  glisten  there.     It  is  a  maiden*s  pearl. 
Her  purity  of  spirit  holds  them  down 
Until  the  vmce  she  loves  shall  charm  them  up 
To  hless  him  with  a  ray,  which  speaks  he*8  heard 
And  is  accepted — ^up,  dear  Kate«— Kate ! 
C.  Col.  Vincent  I 
Thob.  Catherine! 
C.  Col.  Vincent,  tell  my  father — 
Thok.  Shall  I 
Not,  my  Catherine^  Kate — 
My  own  dear  Catherine !  every  thought  of  joy 
The  inteUigence  of  hliss,  in  its  great  sum 
Is  essenced  forth  hi  breathing  thus  thy  name- 
Catherine  I  Catherine !  Catherine ! 

C.  Col.  Vincent, 
Tell  my  father ! 

TiioR.  Thus  I  seal  the  bond  which  holds 
^Ic  to  the  telling — dearest  Catherine.  [Kissing  her. 

Enter  Simeon. 

Sim.  Oh,  Madam,  Mistress  Catherine,  here  is  a  youth  come  to  the 
house,  whose  garments  are  vanity ;  folly  flaunts  in  every  shadow  of  his 
raiment. 

C.  CoL.  ^^^lom  seeks  he,  Simeon  ? 

Sim.  £h  I  Mistress  Catherine^ — never  Simeon  before.  Must  I  speak 
heedlessly,  as  I  speak  to  master  ? 

C.  CoL.  As  quickly— 

Sim.  He  would  speak  with  Master  Yellowley,  and  Master  Yellowley 
is  coming  here  with  master,  in  talk.  [Exit  Sxkbon. 

Thob.  Ha!  Kate! 

C.  CoL.  Then  tell  my  father,  Vincent ;  he  veill  not  oppose. 

Enter  Shirlet, 

Shib.  At  such  a  time !  if  ever  man 

[Aflecting  surprise — all  mock  formality^-bowing  and 

kneeling. 
Deserved  a  lady^s  frowns-»or  if  her  tongue 
Be  justified  for  scolding  one,  'ti^now— 
If  ever,  Vincent,  friend  at  friend  might  throw 
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A  sharp  rebuke— or  deal  out  bufiets,  I, 

For  thus  intrading,  should  bow  down  axui  say, 

The  buffets  and  rebukes,  the  lady's  frowns, 

The  music  of  her  scolding,  are  bestowed 

Where  they  are  rudely  earned.     The  culprit  prays, 

Not  for  forgiveness,  but  that  punishment 

May  be  deferred,  till  he  has  pleaded  cause 

Which  threw  his  discord  presence  in,  when  souls 

In  echoed  harmony  were  pouring  forth 

Their  notes  of  mutual  song. 

Thob.  The  cause  ?  the  cause  ? 
False  culprit  plead. 

C.  CoL.  Or  to  the  songsters,  good 
Or  iU  is  it  ?  plead,  Edward  Shirley,  plead. 

Shib.  One  part  to  tell,  and  questions  two  to  ask 
I  had — ^but  one  b  answered — in  a  lady*s  eyes— 
And  answered  to  my  wish.— Fair  lady,  tiiou 
Hast  thrown  my  fear  to  sleep— or  I  should  say 
There*s  danger  in  delaying :  for  a  plot 
Is  now  afoot  between  two  heads,  to  engraft 
A  sugar*d  crab  upon  a  nectarine. 

C.  CoL.  Unriddle. 

Thob.  Thou,  sweet  Kate,  the  nectarine— 

Shib.  And  Yellowley*s  the  crab. 
The  gardener,  who  ?  [Going  to  her  significantly. 

C.  Col.  Oh,  Vincent,  tell  my  father. 

Thob.  Love,  I  will. 

Shui.  Now,  to  this  chamber  come  the  councillors — 
So  please  you,  madam,  youUl  retire,  while  I 
Confer  with  this  same  trusty  gentleman. 

C.  CoL.  Good  Edward — ^Vincent  I 

Thob.  Love — dear  Catherine.  [Exit  Cathsbhte  Colville. 

Now  say  thy  prayers,  Ned,  for  thy  hour  is  come. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

Shib.  Hold  back  thy  spit,  in  mercy,  Fm  not  yet 
Trussed  for  the  roasting ;  I  would  baste  thee,  first. 
Mark,  noble  Sir,  unwillingly  I  was 
Eaves-dropping  in  my  rambles,  and  I  heard 
The  verjuice  prologue  to  a  scurvy  play 
Which  will  be  danmed,  ere  acted.     Yellow^ley, 
The  speaker  was,  and  Master  Colville  made 
Sole  audience,  he  wishing  it  might  run 
To  curtain  fall  conclusion  and  success. 

Thob.  When  actors  do  not  like  their  cast,  what  play 
E'er  reached  a  happy  end  ?  and  one  of  ours 
Refuses,  stubbornly,  to  act  her  part, 
And  I  will  hiss  the  other  off  the  stage. 

SuiB.  One  entrance  and  one  exit— 'he  will  hi^  himself 
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In  acting.     Thou,  dear  Vincent,  wilt  go  thro* 
The  play  and  epilogue.     The  pn>logae*s  o*er, 
Ifind. 

Thok.  Tho*  feebly  spoken«— happily. — 
Oh,  hadst  thou  seen  her,  Ned,  when  her  fiiir  cheek 
(The  rosy  blushes  trembled  into  pale,) 
Bowed,  toward  her  shoulder  leaning— whOe  her  lips, 
Severed  by  sighs  she  seemed  afraid  would  be 
Too  loudly  breathed— 

Shib.  O,  I  have  seen  all  this, 
And  know  the  trick  on't,  well.     Go  on — ^but  be 
A  little  quicker,  Vincent. 

Thob.  Had  I,  Ned, 
Thy  poet-skill,  to  paint  how  her  dear  eyes. 
Their  glorious  pearls  within  their  cases  shut— 

Shib.  Her  lids  two  oyster  sheUs. 

Thob.  Now,  hang  thee,  Ned. 

Shib.  'Why — ^look  !  cases  of  pearls  are  oyster  shells— 
"What  else  ? 

Thob.  FIl  talk  no  more. 

Shib.  In  poetry — 
But  thou  canst  teach  me,  Vincent,  other  trade ; 
This  Brockles,  I  must  have  him  fast  to-night. 

Thob.  Fll  show  his  haunt,  but  I  must  not  be  sei^n. 
He  knows,  and  would  suspect  me — ^but  beware ; 
Attempt  not  capture,  there.     It  is  a  den 
Of  ruffians— worse  than  rescue  follows  it. 

Shib.  Shall  I  go  weaponed  ? 

Thob.  No. 

Shib.  I  will  carouse 
It  with  them.     Paint  me  o'er  this  fellow 
That  I  may  know  him. 

Thob.  Oh,  Ned— hell  do  that 
To  daubery.     Hear  him  hold  swaggering  talk 
Of  kings  of  Puttimly,  and  such  wild  beasts. 

Shib.  Fll  meet  thee  presently— my  pilot  thou — 
Tlien,  Vincent,  if  successful^-each  of  us  a  Kate !     [Exeunt  on  one  side. 

Enter  Ck>LviLLB  and  Yeixowlet. 


Col.  Tlioult  note  me  i^-^ll — she's  free,  herself,  in  choice—- 
And  if  that  choice  be  thee, — I  trust  it  "wiW — 
Or  any — she  will  never  choose  unworthily — 
I  shall  not  check  her  course,  nor  bid  her  pause, 
To  my  authority.     Be  open — ^fair 
AVith  her ;  use  all  the  skill  thou  ma^\'st ;  be  fair 
That  skill,  and  win  her,  if  thou  canst.     Thou  h>vt'j>t. 
Them  sayst ;  and  lovers  haw  a  jwwer  of  spcfch 
More  okM|uent  than  speech  :  and  lessons  would 
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To  them  be  stumbling  blocks — I  will  not  read 
A  tedious  essay  on  a  theme,  in  which 
Wisdom  is  bom  at  perfect. 

Yel.  If  my  heart,  dear  Sir, 
Could  speak  for  me,  *twould  thank  thee ;  but  my  tongue 
Holds  back  its  skill. 

Enter  Spabshott. 

Spab.  Now,  Master  Yellowley ! 

Col.  What's  this  ? 

Yeu  "Us  one,  dear  Sir,  of  late  transformed 

From  sober  life  to—  Master  Sparshott,  give  )         Spamhott  jroes  up. 
We  leave,  awhile,  Fll  speak  to  thee  anon —  J  6         F* 

I  held  him  in  my  friendship,  and  employ 
The  right  it  won,  to  bring  him  back  to  that 
Fair  course  frx>m  which  he's  wandered. 

Col.  Wandered?  yes — 
Skipt  frx>m  the  Pole  to  Guinea — there  to  bum. 

Yel.  'Tis  on  that  theme  he  visits  me — a  sign 
Of  reformation's  hope— 

CoL.  Robert,  again,  I  say 
Win  her  and  wear  her— so  farewell.  [Exit  Colville. 

Yel.  Dear  Sir— 

Spab.  That  is  a  very  tart  old  gentleman— 
When  I  say  tart,  I  mean  he  can,  at  times. 
Look  angerly. 

Yel.  What  lesson,  Gideon,  now  ? 

Spab.  Call  me  not  Gideon,  pr'ythee.     Gid  is  short 
And  fits  with  Sparshott. 

Yel.  What's  my  lesson  now  ? 

Spab.  Thou  hast  had  the  rendezvous — ^note  when  I  say— 

Yel.  With  Brockles  ?  well. 

Spab.  And  commerce  passed — ^when  I 
Say  commerce— 

Yel.  What  of  it? 

Spab.  And  that  same  skeleton-* 
'When  I  say  skeleton,  thy  shrivelled  purse 
I  mean — thou  show'dst  to  me— he  has  been  fed — 

Yel.  His  appetite  was  keen. 

Spab.  And,  Yellowley,  look  here—         [Showing  his  purse.] 
A  hungry  fellow's  this — ^my  uncle  doles — 
When  I  say  doles — pah  I  'tis  a  vulgar  phrase«> 
Leam  thou  not  that-— let  it  be  deals— deals  out 
Such  scanty  measures  of  hb  trust  to  me, 
He — look,  this  fellow  here  must  starve,  or  seek 
A  meal  from  fiiends.     Now,  Yellowley,  with  thee 
He'll  breakfast,  dine,  or  sup,  whiche'er  thou  wilt. 

Yel.  a  lunch,  and  he'll  invite  himself  to  dinner. 
There !         [Giving  him  a  piece  of  money.] 
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Spar.  Thanks— he  blushes  with  his  leaaiMBs  still-* 
Lunch  let  it  be  then  :  what  strange  thing  is  this  ? 
What  land  unknown  produced  it  ? 

Enter  Simeon. 

Yel.  London  growrth 
It  is — and  Master  Colville*s  man. 

Spar.  Lideed  ?   a  queer ! 
Let  him  be  rectified  and — note — when  I 
Say  rectified,  I  mean  rubVd  smooth— -dost  note  ? 
There*s  labour  for  thee,  Yellowley,  which  I 
Shall  take  no  share  in — so  adieu. 

Yeu  Farewell  I 

Spar.  The  mitre  ?  [Exit  Spabshott. 

Yel.  Ay.     Now,  Thankful,  whafs  thy  errand  ? 

Sim.  The  man  of  law  and  parchment,  Master  Battledore,  the  Scri- 
vener, would  hold  speech  with  thee. 

Yei..  Fm  ready  for  him,  Simeon. 

Sim.  ril  tell  him  so.  Sir. 

Yei^.  Stay,  seek  maid  Rachel,  give  her  this — [a  packet  tied  with 
silk,  directed] — and  say  it  is  my  wish  i^  gives  it  to  Mistress  Col^ille^ 
do*st  hear  ? 

Sim.  It  is  Master  Yellowley*s  wish  to  give  this  to  Master  Colville. 

Yel.  No,  no  I  Mistress  CfUherine,  Simeon. 

Sim.  To  Mistress  Catherine,  yes — Mistress  Rachel  is  to  give  this  to 
Master  Yellowley  :  no,  Catherine— so.  [Exit  Simeox. 

Enter  Battledore — Simeon  bows  to  him  in  going. 

Yel.  Well,  Master  Battledore ! 

Bat.  Rare  news  for  thee. 
And  me  too,  Master  Yellowley. 

Yel.  Whatis't? 

Bat.  Too  good  fur  partners — thou  and  I  must  hold 
All  to  ourselves. 

Yel.  We  are  alone — all  far 
Removed. 

Bat.  Sir  Colbeck  Thoresby— 

Yel.  What  of  him  ? 

Bat.  Will  keep  thy  uncle  Asliden's  lauds  from  thee. 

Yel.  He  wUl  ? 

Bat.  IIe*8  coming  home— 

Yel.  He  home ! 

Bat.  To-night.     Look  hero,  the  pretty  messenger 
That  runs  before  with  warning. 

[Showing  a  letter,  which  Yellowlet  takes  and  n*ads. 

Yel.  Here  to-ni^ht ! 
And  here,  to  Colville's  house  :  all's  loht !  and  we 
Are  both  enmesh'd. 
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Bat.  Ay,  both.     But  thou  wilt  lose 
The  expected  acres — I  my  fee  and  credit. 

Ybi..  Oh,  that  some  ague  wrench  had  crippled  him ! 
Disease  had  pinioned  every  limb !  and  clamps 
Had  bound  him  to  his  bed ! — Tm  hot  and  cold 
At  once ! — what,  what !     Or  had  some  friendly  rock 
Dash*d  its  destruction  fangs  into  the  plapks 
That  bore  him !— Battledore ! 

Bat.  Or  if  he'd  held  his  whim  a  little  longer — ^he  was  erer  more  than 
half  a  madman — we  might  have  seen  a  Tyburn  procession,  and — well ; 
*tis  but  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  lands 

Yrl,  That — and  a  hell  beside — is  there  no  way  ? 

Bat.  None,  that  I  see,  save  one,  which— — 

Yrl.  What? 

Bat.  He*s  not  here  yet — no  one  knows  of  his  coming  or  his  being 
alive-— except — [touching  with  his  finger  Ybllowlet  and  himself.] — 
and  when  he  comes  he  can  be  removed  before 

Ybl.  Not  murdered ! 

Bat.  Master  Yellowley,  1*11  stay  not  under  roof  with  thee. 

Ybl.  Oh,  go  not  Battledore. 

Bat.  Thy  tongue's  too  quick — to  slander  thus — ^me! — ^wbatl  me 
particeps  criminis — ^instigator,  principal,  or  accessory  after  the  fact — 
what  hast  thou  e*er  seen  in  me  that  thou  darest, — Sir,  Tm  a  man  of  un- 
blemished professional  honour !     Sir,  as  yet  we  are  firiends  I 

Yrl,  Forgive  me.  Battledore :  I  know  thou  wooldst  not«- 

Bat.  Would  not 

Yrl,  And  yet,  wouldst  have  Ashden  hanged  ? 

Bat.  Not  I — the  law. 

Yel.  And  knowst  he  is  innocent 

Bat.  What  matters  that,  if  I  can  prove  him  guilty  ? 

Yel.  And  wouldst  remove  Sir  Colbeck  ? 

Bat.  To  make  my  case.  Sir. 

Yel.  Well 

Bat.  *Tis  legal.  Sir — ^and  I  act  uprightly  I — ^honor.  Sir  I — ^no  blot  in 
me  shall  e'er  be  seen — Tm  a  loyal  subject,[and  pray  for  the  King— up- 
right— ^he  shall  pay  for  it  who  dare  say  otherwise. 

Yel.  Well,  I  was  thoughtless — ^now  of  him. 

Bat.  We  can  give  him  a  free  passage  back  to  Flanders. 

Yel.  Ah !  ah ! — I  see  it — ^how  P — and  wfaoll  engage  it  P 

Bat.  Thou  know'st  Brockles  P 

Yel.  Yes. 

Bat.  He'll  draw  out  the  brief  and  other  two  will  act :  well  lee'd— 
Remember  that. 

Yel.  Be't  so— <K)mmand. 

Bat.  He  will  land  after  nightfall,  at  Redriff,  as  near  to  Colvilk's  as 
he  can,  intending  to  surprise  his  old  Mend — umph,  he  shall  be  astonished 
— eh  ? — interest  on  his  loan,  as  Colville  would  say. 

Yel.  I  g^asp  not  now,  but  breathe  composedly. 
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Bat.  How  speedest  with  Mistress  Catherine  ? 

Yel.  Well — and  with  her  father's  seconding. 

Bat.  We  work  to  night— to  morrow's  free — ply  her. 

Yel.  Fear  not. 

Bat.  And  Shirley  Manors  are  thy  guerdon — mme  is  one  third  of  al)» 
for  holding  fast  the  secret. 

Yel.  Sworn  to  it,  Master  Battledore. 

Bat.  To  husiness  now — ^it  were  hotter  thou  come  with  me  and  look 
to  points  and  hearings. 

Yel.  Ck)me,  then. 

Bat.  We  are  friends  again.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  2d  as  Last  in  Sd  Act,  &c. 
Ashden  and  Cathebine  Ashden  discovered. 

Ash.  My  child,  while  dangers  hover  round  us  *tis 
For  thee,  I  fear :  thy  gentle  nature  cannot  hold 
Solicitudes  like  these. 

C.  Ash.  I  will  not  murmur, 
Father,  1 11  grieve  in  silence :  yet,  my  grief 
Will  sit  the  lighter  on  my  spirit,  while 
I  feel  that  thou  art  safe  :  it  is  for  me 
Thou  hast  encountered  all—  for  me ! — we'll  go- 
Leave  England — cleave 

Ash.  Leave  Edward  Shirley  ? 

C.  Ash.  That  ?— yes ! 

Ash.  My  child — ^my  dutiful ! — ^let  hope 
Still  cheer  thee— douht  not,  Kate,  we  shall  return 
To  smile  at  perils  past :  the  way  is  clear 
Before  me,  and  the  cause  which  now  hids  me 
Thus  tear  thee  from  thy  young  heart's  fondest  wish 
Will  free  us  to  return. 

C.  Ash.  Yet,  father,  if  it  could 
Be  worked  out  here 

Ash.  It  cannot :  and  delay 
But  swells  the  danger. 

C.  Ash.  Oh,  then,  let  us  haste. 

Ash.  There  is  a  fearful  accusation 
Rests  on  my  character — to  death 

C.  Ash.  Fatlier ! 

Ash.  But  I  can  clear  it  fully  hy  a  proof — 
One  living  proof— for  'tis  in  that— which  shall 
Confound  all  charges — and  it  must  he  sought. 
Not  here,  in  England — ^'tis  Sir  Colbeck  Thoresby. 
He  lives,  I  think — must  find  him  :  art  content  ? 

C.  Ash.  Content  ?  content !  dear  father !— oh,  I  chide 
The  thoughts  which  whispered  my  reluctance. 
This  night,  my  father. 
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Ash.  Yes — ^but,  hark  I  some  one 
Approaches — in.—  [KoQcks. 

C.  Ash.  a  Mend  Tm  sure  it  is.  [Exit  to  Chamber. 

Enter  Shiklet  and  Rachel. 

Rach.  Well,  Master  Shirley,  \e%  the  mischief  come, 
*Tb  thy  own  making. 

Shik.  Frowning,  pretty  Rachel  ? 

Rack.  Who  knows  but  some  one  saw  you  ? 

Shib.     What  a  trade 
Would  mirror  making  be — a  thriving  one 
Indeed,  if  all  young  maidens  wh^i  they  frown 
Would  look  in  one ! 

Rack.  How  that  eould  make  it  thrive 
I  have  not  wit  to  guess. 

Shis.  They*d  break  them  every  ont->^ 
And  new  ones  must  be  made-^what  would  become 
Of  beauty  else  iTt  could  not  see  itself  reflected— 
Would  one  were  here  that  Rachel  might  convince 
Herself  how  frowns  eat  up  her  dimples — ho ! — 

Rach.  Do  they  so  ?  [lang^.] 

Shik.  Now  she  should  see  how  prettier  far 
She  is  in  smiles. 

Rach.  Ha !  wheedling  Master  Shirley, 
This  will  not  make  me  think  the  less  how  much 
In  the  wrong  you  are. 

Sun.  A  thousand  times  the  trade 
Would  flourish  more  I  so  charming  looks  a  charmer 
When  in  good  humour — ^mirrors  would  be  hung 
All  o*er  the  walls  to  multiply  reflezea, — 
As  making  bright  the  chamber*s  gloom  with  eyes 
In  pleasure  sparkling. 

Rach.  That*s  called  Poetry — 

Shis.  No— poetry  is  fiction — ^Rachel,  this 
Is  honest  fact — I  simply  say  to  thee 
That  smiling  beauty  is  the  guerdon  of  good  temper ; 
Keep  that  in  memory — a  rule  to  win 
A  husband  by. 

Enter  Ashdbn  and  his  Daughter. 

C.  Ash.  Did  I  not  say  they  wmre 
Our  firiends  P     Rachel,  good  girl,  we  go  to-night 

Shib.  No — no. 

C.  Ash.  EdwarcU 

Rach.  To-night? 

Ash.  And  bear  vrithin 
Our  thoughts  thy  kindness. 

Rach.  But,whTgo? 

cS 
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Sent.  Dear  Sir, 
Let  me  seem  selfish — ^thoughtless  of  your  safety. 
While  I  entreat  you  not  to  go— but  hear 
Entreaty. 

Ash.  Edward,  danger  every  hour 
Increases  while  we  stay — and  going  hence 
Not  only  lessens  it,  but  hastens  on 
Our  hoped  return  in  triumph. 

Shir.  May  I  not 
Be  partner  of  your  travel  ?     Yes — and  good. 
Good  Master  Colville,  will  not  hold — 

Ash.  Ere  long 
Thou'lt  join  and  journey  hither  with  us. 

Rach.  Madam,  Fve  waited  to  deliver  this        [The  packet  of  jewels. 
From  Mistress  Colville. 

C.  Ash.  Ah,  her  mirthful  mood 
Will  change,  she  [looking  at  it],  what  can  this  be  ? 

Ash.  *Tis  meant  for  thy  inspection,  child. 

C.  Ash.  To  Mistress  Catherine  Colville,  \ivith  an  A — 
The  text  is  not  her  own— except — 

Shib.  Sir,  if  I  could 
Persuade  you  to  delay  but  two  days  more, 
Fve  hope  to  find  a  clue  by  which  the  whole 
Of  this  dark  business  may  be  drawn  to  light, 
With  Vincent  Thoresby's  aid. 

C.  Ash.  What  can  this  mean  ?  [Having  opened  the  packet. 

Look,  father,  jewels — Edward — 

Shib.  Kindness  in  sport. 

Ash.  Sir  Colbeck  Thoresby's  jewels ! 

Shib.  Ye  will  not  go — no,  no,  dear  Kate — ^ye'll  stay. 
Ye  will  not  leave  us  now. 

Ash.  ^Vhence  had  she  these  ?  let  me  but  find  the  man  !— 

Rach.  Ye  frighten  me-^ 

Ash.  Dost  thou  know,  Rachel  ? 

Rach.  I  will  ask — [going] 

Shib.  Til  bring  her  here.  [Exit  Shiblet. 

Ash.  My  child,  my  child,  we  shall  not  go !  not  leave 
Dear  Edward — now. 

C.  Ash.  Father  !  Fm  wondering  in  it ! 

Ash.  These  jewels  are  the  property  of  my 
Old  friend — I  am  accused  of  stealing  them. 

C.  Ash.  It  cannot  be  ! 

Rach.  What  knaves  can  they  be  ? 

Shib.  Come— [without,  enter  with  Catherine  Colville. 
To  trial.  Mistress  Colville. 

Ash.  Now,  niece  Catherine— 

C.  CoL.  Is  it  for  joy !     It  must  be  joy.     I'll  have 
It  nothing  else. 
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C.  Ash.  Oh,  cousin  Catherine ! 

[In  emotion,  throws  her  arms  round  Cathebine  Colviixe^s 

neck. 

C.  Coju  Well — well— but  joy  does  show  itself  sometimes 
This  way.     What  is  the  matter  ? 

Ash.  Catherine! 
These  jewels — say,  how  came  they  to  thy  hands  ? 

C.  Col.  Love  powders  from  kind  Robert  Yellowley. 

Ash.  &  Shir.  From  Yellowley  I 

C.  CoL.  As  rd  no  need  of  them, 
I  sent  them  here  in  sport  to  cousin  Kate. 

Ash.  My  sister's  son !  good  heavens !  these  jewels  were 
Stolen  from  Sir  Colbeck  by  his  servant  Brockles. 

Shir.  Brockles !  ha !  Brockles  didst  thou  say  ? — ha !  ha ! 
Now  Vincent  Thoresby,  to  thy  trust— dear  Kate 
It  is  thy  lover  leads  the  dance  just  now. 

Ash.  Let  him  not  know  of  this  awhile. 

Shir.  Ay,  ay — ^now  Sir— dear— dearest  Catherine— 
My  own  dear  Kate !  no  leaving  England  now ! 
This  Master  Brockles  shall  be  housed  to  night 
In  six  feet  thickness  walls.     He  need  not  fear 
The  wind  shall  batter.     Jewelled  he  shall  be 
With  massive  ringlets,  each  a  pound  at  least. 

Ash.  Canst  find  him  ? 

Shir.  I  and  Vincent  Thoresby  will. 

C.  Col.  My  Vincent  I 

Shir.  Kate,  if  thou  canst  be  sober — 
Love ! — Catherine — [from  one  to  the  other  in  his  joy] — Sir— dear  Sir 
— good  Kate — 

ril  run  for  it — to  cages,  birds — and  then 

[Exit  Shirley  through  door  in  the  back  :  others  go  into 

the  chamber. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  1. — A  Tavern. — Table,  drinking  cups,  high  chair;  lamp 

suspended  over  th£  table. 

Brockles,  Chappel  Bill,  Iket  Skarf,  &c.  carousing :  great  noise  : 

Sparshott  in  front. 

Two  or  three.  Well  done.  Captain  ;  go  on,  Captun. 

Jac.  By  the  mass 

Brock.  What  papbt  have  we  here  ?  whose  mass  was  that  ? 
Chap.  'Twas  Jacob  Peggs. 
Brock.  Eat  up  that  mass  of  thine. 

Jac.  'Tis  swallowed,  Captain ; — but  do  talk :  I  love  to  hear  the 
Captain  talk. 
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Bbock.  He  cares  not  for  thy  listeiiiag. 

Spiklu  He*B  too  tnodest:  when  I  Uj  modttt,  I  flwaii  hm  loves  to  hear 
himself  talk. 

Bbock.  Sir,  tho!i*H  ft  getttlemftii  >-weIl,  when  I  was  o«t  buatiiig 
with  the  King  of  Puttlemaloo— 

Jac.  How  do  they  hunt  there  ? 

Brock.  On  your  bandicooL 

Jac.  What  sort  of  a  creature  is  he  ? 

Bbock.  Ha !  your  bandicoot  is  a  oreatvre :  he  has  nx  tegi* 

Jac.  And  does  he  go  on  all  four  ? 

Bbock.  On  all  six. 

Spab.  I  beg  pardon :  when  I  say  beg  pttrdon,  I  BMtn  explain*— 

Bbock.  Explain  ?     Mr.  Civetmouth 

Spab.  Civetmouth? 

Bbock.  Well,  Sugarchope :  is  that  better  f  TU  not  explam  for  aay 
man!  but  so— ^ir--so.  [Tapping his  hilt — ridb^. 

Spab.  Oh,  don*t  be  choleric  [Riang. 

Bbock.  Choleric  I  look  to  thy  ears— 

Spab.  I  beg  pardon:  when  I  say  beg  pardon,  I  miisini  ■  ilainias, 
come  on.  [Drawing,  and  p«tting  on  defeacc 

Bbock.  Sir,  pardon  is  as  much  as  any  gentleman  can  expeei  ftma  a 
gentleman. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Shib.  [Without.]  Where  are  the  merry  roysterers  ?— ^his  way  ? — 
'ware  shins [Bbocklbs  goes  to  door  which  is  open,  and  looks. 

Bbock.  A  bird  from  Barbary. 

[Whistle,  without]  Pewit. 

Bbock.  Chappel  Bill,  I  know  hun.  [Apart 

Enter  Shiblet  with  Mitb£  Casteb. 

Shib.  Ha,  rare  hearts!  Gentlemen,  may  I  make  one  among  you? 
Tap !  a  flaggon  of  the  best. 

Cas.  a  gentleman  is  always  welcome  here,  if  so  be  he— 

Shib.  If  heUl  show  a  carousing  spirit  ?— that  will  I.  "VVhat  sport** 
afoot,  that  I  may  help  and  have  in  it  ? 

Jac.  Wilt  drink  with  me  ? 

Iket.  Or  me  ? 

Chap.  Or  me? 

Brock.  A  gentleman  [putting  tlicm  aside  presents  his  cup]  kno^-s  a 
gentleman*s  cup :  here*s  mine. 

Shib.  Here  is  mine  for  thee.         [Having  filled,  offers  to  BaecKLES. 

Bbock.  Welcome  to  this  good  company-— all  loyal  subjects— and  we 
pray  for  the  King.  [Drinking. 

Shib.  I  read  it  in  your  faces.  [Aside.]  Rogve  is  b«mt  in  every 
visage. 

Brock.  No  smouchers  here 

Spar.  1  \yog  pardon  !  smouchers ! — what  arc  smouchtTsi  ? 

Brock.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !«>— a  gentleman,  ahd  not  know  what  suoacben 
are. 
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SmA.  Ha,  ha  I  not  know  what  stnouchers  are?  AVhat  does  this 
fellow  hefe  ? — a  ball  of  ciret  in  a  bundle  of— pah ! 

Spab.  Of — ^if  it*s  anything  gross  111  abscond — 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Spar.  Fll  not  stay — ^we  shall  have  the  rendezvous  again.  When  I 
say  rendezvous  I  mean  good  night — gentlemen— Sir,  I  take  my  leave — 
when  I  say  take  my  leave,  I  mean —  [To  Shiblet. 

Shir.  Thoult  take  thyself. 

Spar.  Just  so — but,  Sir,  pray  pardon  me — ^when  I  say  pardon,  *tis 
not  the  mode  to  bow  so— thus— [edging  oeremoniously  towatds  Shir- 
ley]— ^mark  you.  Sir,  as  I  advance — Master  Shiriey-*^tay  not  here  — 
these  knaves  mean  harm  to  thee. 

SiiiR.  Ha!  thanks — 

Spar.  With  the  hat  thus  lifted— note— and  then— 

Shir.  Ah  !  so,  I  see.  [Affecting  to  imitate  him. 

Spar.  Just  so.  [Exit— a  general  ha  ha  ha !  Chappbl  Bill  follows 
SpARSHotT,  returns  and  draws  to  the  do<Mr  after  him— there 
stands. 

Shir.  They  guard  ihe  door,  a  good  face  upon  it  is  the  way. 

Brock.  Is  that  gentleman  gone  ? 

Jac.  Do  tell  about  the  king  of  Puttlemyloo. 

Brock.  Well,  he  had  a  row  with  the  king  of  Barkostarfo— 

Jac.  But  the  Bandicoots. 

Shir.  Bandicoots  ? 

Jac  Yes — ^he*s  a  horse  with  six  legs. 

Shir.  Ha !  yes,  Fve  heard  of  them  in—- 

Brock.  PutUemaloo. 

Shir.  In  Puttlemaloo— true. 

Brock.  Sir,  thou'rt  a  gentleman — well,  he  got  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
back  him. 

Shir.  To  back  the  Bandicoot  ? 

Brock.  No  Sir — to  back  himself,  ha,  ha,  ha !  against  the  king  of 
Barkostarfo— and  I  said  to  the  Dej  of  Algiers  **  old  fellow** — he  wears 
a  beard  down  to  his  knee— 

Shir.  And  ties  it  round  his  head  when  he  sleeps  for  a  night  cap— 

Jac  What,  his  beard  ? 

Brock.  Thou  art  a  gentleman,  so  he  does— -this  gentleman  is  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Chap.  Doesn*t  he  shave  f 

Shir.  His  beard,  never — till  the  parish  beadle  has  cut  off  his  head. 

Brock.  While  I  was  there  he  never  cut  off  my  ftiend*s  head  once— « 
not  once,  while  I  was  there. 

Shir.  He  feared  to  look  his  razor  in  the  face. 

Brock.  Sir,  thon*rt  a  gentleman. 

Jac  Let  the  Captain  talk. 

Brock.  Well,  at  it  wc  went — I  took  a  galley  under  one  of  his  castles, 
and  blazed  away,  till— 

SuiR.  Till  the  fire  went  out 't 
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Brock.  No,  Sir,  till  the  water  went  out,  ha,  ha,  ha !  the  tide,  Sir— 
and  left  my  galley  lying  in  the  mud  like  a  barge  here  at  Redriff. 

Shir.  When  the  tide  is  out — 

Brock.  When  the  tide  is  out — Sir,  thou*rt  a  gentleman.  What  did 
I  do  then  ? 

SuiR.  Drew  on  thy  mud  boots. 

Brock.  No— 

SuiR.  How  falsely  book-writers  do  talk !  they  say  there  is  do  tide 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Brock.  IVe  been  all  over  it. 

SuiR.  All  over  the  tide  ? 

Brock.  No,  the  Mediterranean  sea— ha,  ha !  Never  contradict  a 
traveller. 

Shir.  In  his  privilege. 

Brock.  I  know  it  all,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Bermudas, 
as  well  as  I  know  this  can,  or  this  hilt,  Sir. 

SuiR.  I  knew  not  they  were  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Brock.  Thou  know'st  it  now.  Sir —  your  ship  goes  round  the  Cape 
to  the  East  Indies — they  lie  east,  and  so  the  Mediterranean  is-»£ast, 
Sir,  East. 

SiiiR.  Thou  liest  at  the  Cape — well — having  doubled  it— 

Brock.  Doubled  it.  Sir !  I've  trebled  it. 

•  Shir.  And  put  back — 

[WTiistle,  without,]  Pewit. 

Brock.  A  bird  from  Barbarv ! 

SiiiR.  That  is  a  rogue's  signal.  [Aude. 

Brock.  "\Miat  says  the  clock  ? 

Chap.  Nine. 

Brock.  Od  so,  Fvc  a  business — time  gallops  in  pleasant  company- 
thanks  for  thine — Chappel  Bill — help  [affecting  to  he  drunk  in  putting 
on  his  cloak]  a  gentleman's  cloak  to  ride — [aside]  look  to  him — keep 
him  here,  or  he'll  be  on  my  beat  at  Colville's — thanks— [aloud]  now 
I'm  gone — let  this  gentleman  Ixi  fairly  used. 

Chap.  I  will. 

Brock.  Good  night.  Sir.         [Exit  Brocklks  with  Mitre  Castbb. 

Shir.  I  must  not  loose  him. 

Jac.  Oh  I  guess  the  Captain's  business — mum.  Sir— he's  a  favourite 
with  them. 

Shir.  Going  on  his  travels — [aside]  next  trip  to  Tyburn — meny 
hearts — good  night.  [Going,  is  met  by  Cuappbl  Bill. 

Enter  Mitre  Caster. 

Chap,  liut.  Sir,  <l<)n't  leave  us  yet — 

Ikey.  No,  Sir,  a  little  more  of  thy  pleasant  company. 

Jac.  Newly  conic,  and  part  so  soon. 

Cas.  Wo  have  a  rule  hero,  Sir,  we  make  every  new  comer  king  of 


the  company — Chapixil  Bill,  keqi  thy  squint  to  the  door. 
Shir.  King  of  the  comj»ai)y,  eh  ? — [aside]  if  that  bludgu 


nm  were  ui 
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my  hiind  instead  of  his. — [Aloud.]  A  sceptre  for  the  King !  King, 
say  ye  ?  Then  a  merrier  King,  King  Charles  himself  would  not  be — 
[goes  to  the  high  chair] — so  here's  my  throne — a  roaring  flaggon,  now, 
to  'noint  my  royal  pate  withal !  We'll  have  a  night  on't — and  every 
subject  of  my  realm  shall  drink  till  every  eye  can  see  in  every  candle, 
fifty  suns— and  then  again,  till  every  eye  snuff  out  itself  with  goggling 
at  the  cups !  Fill  up  1  fill  up  I  my  hearts  of  brass — ^my  red-g^ll'd 
subjects  all. 

Aix.  Hurra !  [Flaggons  stirring. 

Shib.  Not  yet,  my  loyals,  tUl  the  king  give  signal  that  his  health  be 
drank. 

Jac.  Oh  I  he's  a  rare  one. 

Shib.  [Stands.]  Now  each  true  man  with  brimming  cup  in  hand, 
arise,  and  rev'rent  ready  stand. — ^Well,  are  ye  ready,  all  ? 

[Gets  one  foot  on  table  ready  for  springing. 

All.  All  ready! 

Jac.  This  is  rare ! 

Shib.  Then  lift  together — now— one  cheer  I  hurra  I  [On  the  table 
waving  his  hat,  contrives  to  extinguish  the  lamp — leaps  over  their  heads 
— trips  up  Chappel  Bill,  gets  the  bludgeon,  and  off.] 

Ca8.  Chappell  Bill,  crack  him  on  the  sconce. 

Iket.  I  have  him.  [Seizing  Chappel  Bill— dark. 

Chap.  He's  off 

Cas.  No. 

All.  Lights — ^lights. 

Cas.  He  has  not  pdd  his  score. 

[Confusion  and  uproar — scene  shuts  in. 

SCENE  2. — ^A  Dabk  Nabbow  Stbebt — ^Pbojecteb  Buildings,  &c. 

NEAB  ReBBIFF. 

Enter  Sir  Colbeck. 

Sir  Col.  Ugly  dark !  if  these  blind  alleys  could  see  themselves 
t'ley'd  blush  a  lamplight— a  broken  neck*s  in  every  step— this  b 
England ;  umph  I  I'll  go  back — if  I  can.  England  I  here's  a  taste 
of  it.  I  shall  not  reach  Tom  Colville's  without  a  batter'd  carcase — a 
surgeon  fiddling  about  my  crack'd  shins,  is  my  luck.  Fll  rate  Tom 
Colville  and  go  back.  [Two  men  rush  upon  him. 

1st.  Ay,  so  thou  shalt,  free  fiire. 

Sir  Col.  Hallo !  rogues — this  is  England,  is  it  ? 

[They  bind  his  mouth. 

2nd.  Off  with  him  to  the  skiff. 

Sir  CoL.  Hoooo ! 

Ist  Silence — ^Master. 

Enter  Shiblet. 

Shib.  One  scent  lost — another's  found.  Hallo — ha !  down,  down  I 
dogs,  down  I  [Beats  them  off. 
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l9t  'Tis  all  up  I  to  the  skiff 

Shir.  Rather  unpleasant  promenading. 

Sir  Col.  Hoooo  !  [Pointing  to  his  mouth. 

Smm.  Gagged,  too!  conversation  was  not  necessary  to  make  it 
agreeable  they  thought — don*t  bite,  Sir. 

Sir  Col.  This  is  England  is  it-t-Pm  sick  already. 

Shis.  Lately  arrived,  Sir. 

Sir  Col.  Not  quiet  yet— -and  Fve  been  away  nine  years.  All  blind 
alleys,  and  no  lamps — and  not  quiet — T\\  go  back— thou  shah  go  with 
me,  good  fellow. 

Shib.  I  love  motion,  but  Fve  a  little  business  just  now  which  I  eao't 
well  postpone-— 

Sir  CoL.  Business— 6hin-breaking-*nothing  else. 

Shib.  Rog^e  hunting,  Sir. 

SirCoL.  l^back. 

Shib.  And  thou  art  just  arrived  ? 

Sir  CoL.  Ay,  and  too  soon — a  pretty  neighbourhood  ColviUe  keeps. 

Shib.  Post  thou  know  Master  Colville  ? 

Sir  CoL.  I  thought  so  once— plague  FU  see  him— rate  him  and  gQ 
back.     Can'st  show  me  ? 

Shib.  I  am  now  going  there.  Sir ! 

Sir  QoL.  Then  Fm  safe— except  for  shin^ — what  art  like  ? — no 
lamps — ^no  moon  in  England,  I  suppose — theyVe  frigfaten*d  ber  away — 
she'd  get  a  broken  pate  among  them — stay  in  England  ?— no— Htby 
name,  lad? 

Shib.  Shirley,  Sir — 

SirCoL.  Shirley,  Shirley,  Shirley!  and  gomg  to  Colville*s!  who 
was  thy  father  ? 

Shib,  His  name  was  Shirley — 

Sir  CoL.  No !  was  it  ?  and  going  to  Colville's  ? 

Shib.  No,  Sir,  Fm  going  there. 

Sir  Col.  A  merry  fellow,  too. 

Shib.  The  boy  whistled  in  the  church-yard,  when  he  was  terrified. 

Sir  Col.  Didst  ever  know  Ned  Shirley  ? 

Shib.  Fve  some  acquaintance  with  him — 

Sir  Col.  Ay,  a  rare  fellow — 

Shib.  They  say  he'd  be  the  better  were  he  not  quite  so  grave  a  young 
man-*— 

Sir  CoL.  What,  Sir,  Ned  Shirley  grave  ? 

Shib*  Ah,  you  mean  my  father.  Sir — 

SirCoL.  What,  what,  Ned  Shirley's  boy!  and  no  lamps!  Thy 
hand,  Ned  Shirley's  son ! 

Shib.  Knew  you  my  father.  Sir  ? 

Sir  CoL.  Me  ?  I  know  him  ?  Come  along  to  Tom  Colville's— «nd 
thou  shalt  see  if  I  knew  Ned  Shirley— come  along— no  lamps !  'ware 
shins.  [Exeunt 
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SCENE  3. — An  Apabtment  at  Colvillb*8. — Table,  Chaibs,  &c. 
CoLviLLE,  Vincent  Tmobesbt,  and  Cathebine  Colyille. 

Col.  Vm  happy  in  it,  Vincent ;  Catherine's  choice 
IVe  ever  said  should  be  her  father's — there.  [Joins  their  hands. 

Thob.  I  am  too  full  of  riches,  here,  to  count 
Them  o'er  in  words 

CoL.  Needs  not — ^I  see  it — ^reason  for  it — 
Thou  hast  a  ruler  now,  dear  Kate !  Grod  bless 
Ye  both.     Poor  Robert — ^well,  FU  find  a  way — 

C.  Col.  Ah — ^poor  fellow ! 

CoL.  Dost  banter,  Kate  ?  'tis  cruel  to  a  lover  who 
Must  wear  the  willow. 

C.  Col.  Father,  do  young  ladies 
Ever  lay  wagers  ? 

CoL.  Ay  do  they,  and  win. 
From  favour. 

C.  CoL.  I  will  hold  with  thee  a  wager. 

CoL.  On  what  shalt  be  ? 

C.  CoL.  Within  one  week  thou'lt  bless 
My  will  that  for  itself  in  making  choice 
Did  heedless  throw  away  thy  proffered  paragon. 

CoL.  What,  Yellowley? 

C.  CoL.  Him,  father — 

CoL.  AVhy  ? 

C.  CoL.  And  in  thy  love  for  her 
Wilt  thankful  bow  for  her  escape  and  thine. 

Col.  Kate  I  what  mean'st  thou,  Kate  ?  no  more— or  fully — 

C.  Col.  Sir,  within  one  week — 

Thob.  She  means  it,  Sir. 

Col.  What?  what! 

Enter  Simeon,  with  a  large  key. 

Sim.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Col.  What  is  the  matter,  Simeon  ? 

Sim.  I  ain't  a  bit  ^ghten'd. 

C.  Col.  So  we  see. 

Sim.  Such  an  ugly  giant  knave — O,  Master  Colville,  O!  Master 
Thoresby,  O! 

C.  CoL.  \Vhat  is  it.  Thankful  P 

Sim.  Verily,  Mistress  Catherine,  it  is  the  man  of  darknesa*- 

CoL.  Tell  us,  bring  him  to  the  light,  Simeon. 

Sim.  Ho  !  I  saw  him  get  over  the  wall. 

CoL.  The  wall ! 

Sim.  And  he  did'nt  see  me — and  he  looked  about  with  two  eyei  ts 
big  as  porridge  bowls — ho,  ho,  ho  I 

CoL.  There's  some  one  on  the  premises  I 

D  3 
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Sim.  Oh,  no — ^he's  in  the  coal-house. — ^Look,  here — the  coal-house 
]^Qj — ^l  lock*d  him  in — ^I  caught  him — ^I  ain*t  a  Int  frightened. 

CoL.  More  than  one  ? 

Sim.  One  great  one — ^he  peep*d  ahout,  and  rolPd  his  eyes — and  then 
went  in — and  I  took  off  my  shoes — and  went  «o— and  turned  the  key — 
and  it  made  such  a  noise — ^but  I  ain*t  a  bit  frightened  now. 

Thob.  ril  have  him. 

C.  CoL.  No,  "Vincent — ^father,  do  not  go — 

CoL.  With  valiant  Simeon,  too — 

Sim.  I  ain*t  frightened !  such  a  big  one. 

Thob.  Simeon — the  way.  [Exit  Thorbsbt  after  Smsosr. 

C.  CoL.  Father,  I  cannot  laugh,  now. 

CoL.  Why  not  ?  no  better  time,  than  when  a  knave  is  caught  in  his 
own  snare. 

Sim.  [Without.]  Come  I— come  along^ — ah,  thou  naughty  one. 

Enter  Thobesbt,  Simeon,  and  Bbocklss. 

Thob.  What,  Captain  Brockles ! 

Col.  Tis  Brockles.  [Groes  off  and  returns  with  a  pistol 

C.  CoL.  Brockles,  Brockles !  father  I  joy — my  birds ! — 

[Exit  Cathebine  Colyuxb. 
Thob.  Ila,  Captain !  on  thy  travels. 
Sim.  Tyburn !  Tyburn !  Tyburn  I 
CoL.  Simeon,  go  down. 
Sim.  Sir! 
CoL.  Go. 

Sim.  Ha !  Tyburn !  [Exit  Simbos. 

Col.  Vincent,  wilt  thou  leave  this  fellow  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  f 
Thob.  Alone  with  him,  Sir  ? 

CoL.  I've  that  to  say  to  him  which  deeply  concerns  thee,  yet  'tis  not 
fit  that  thou  shouldst  hear  it. 
TuoB.  Sir,  he*s  a  ruffian. 

CoL.  Look  here — go,  Thoresby,  go.  [Shewing  he  is  armed. 

[Exit  Thobesbt. 
[CoLYiLLE  goes  down  to  front  of  stage  and  beckons,  after 

calling. 
CoL.  Gilbert  Brockles ! 
Brock.  Ay,  this  is  my  last  voyage. 

CoL.  Come  here !  and  stir  not,  hand  or  foot ! — what  was  thy  pur- 
pose here  to-night  ? 

Brock.  Do  you  expect  Til  tell  you,  Master  Colville  ? 
CoL.  For  thy  safety,  yes — what  was  it  ? 
Brock.  With  a  pistol  at  my  head. 

Col.  There.  [Laying  pistol  on  the  table. 

Bbock.  No  hurt  to  Master  Colville. 

Col.  To  whom  ?^ne  question  ;— what  dost  thou  know  of  Sir  Col- 
beck's  death  ? 
Bbock.  Nothing. 
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Col.  Tis  false. 

Bbock.  Do  you  expect  me  to  put  a  halter  round  my  own  neck  ? 

Col.  It  is  so,  then  ? 

Brock.  I  had  no  hand  in  his  death. 

CoL.  Tell  all  thou  knowest. 

Brock.  Without  a  hargain  ? 

CoL.  What  is  it  ? 

Brock.  I'm  caught  here — ^let  me  go,  if  I  tell  all  I  know. 

CoL.  If  every  way  innocent  of  his  death. 

Brock.  As  th3rself.  Master  Colville. 

Col.  Is  that  true  ? 

Brock.  You*11  not  helieve  me,  hut  it  b.     Now,  promise* 

CoL.  If  innocent  of  that — 

Brock.  I  am,  indeed,  I  am. 

Col.  Well— 

Brock.  WeU  ? 

CoL.  I  promise — now ! 

Brock.  Sir  Colbeck  did  not  go  to  Ashden^s  house  at  all. 

Col.  Then  Walter  is  innocent ! 

Brock.  Master  Ashden  is. 

CoL.  Thou  must  swear  this. 

Brock.  I  am  ready,  now. 

Col.  In  a  court  of  law,  swear  it. 

Brock.  What  hecomes  of  me,  then  ? 

CoL.  IVe  given  my  word  to  let  thee  go  untouched* 

Brock.  T\\  swear  it  here — not  there. 

CoL.  Then  Ashden's  sacrificed ! 

Brock.  I  can*t  help  that. 

Col.  m  count  thee  down  a  hundred  pieces  now,  and  two  hundred 
more  when  he  is  safe. 

Brock.  A  shilling's  worth  of  rope  is  higher  bidding. 

Col.  Tve  promised. 

Brock.  Fm  to  go,  if  I  tell  all. 

Col.  Tell  all — where  went  Sir  Colbeck  ? 

Brock.  To  Germany. 

Col.  He  did?— oh,  lives  he?  Oh,  Walter!  Walter !— where— 
Brockles — where  ? 

Brock.  I  know  not. 

Col.  Swear,  I  say,  in  a  court  of  law. 

Brock.  Has  Master  Colville  forgotten  certain  jewels  ? 

CoL.  Well  ? 

Brock.  I  had  them ! 

Col.  Thou  ?— villain  I 

Brock.  Three  hundred  pieces — a  shilling's  worth  of  rope — no  court 
for  me. 

Col.  "What  became  of  the  jewels  ? 

Brock.  The  last  of  tlicm  I  sold,  to-dav. 

Col,  To-day  ?— to  whom  ? 
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Brock.  To  Master  Robert  Yellowley. 
Cou  Yellowley — ^ha !  Kate-— and  Asbden*s  life  in  jeopardy. 
Brock.  I  came  to  get  them  back  for  him. 
Col.  For  him ! 

SuiR.  [Without.]  Hallo  I  fly  open  doors — clear  the  way — a  bonfire 
for  a  candle. 

Enter  Tuoresbt  and  Catuerike  Colyille. 
Thor.  &  C.  Col.  What's  the  matter  P 
SuiR.  Stay  here  a  moment :  do  not  come  in  till  I  fetch  thee. 

[Entering. 
Col.  &c.  Shirley !— Ned  !— 
C.  Col.  Why,  Edward ! 

Enter  Shirley — ^bustling  in  joy,  &c. 

Shir.  Ha  !   what  Captjun  —  a  bird  from  Barbary — dear  Sir  [to 

Colville]  Vincent !  not  Sir  Vincent  yet — no  dead  men's  shoes  yet— - 

ah,  Kate,  good  Kate,  merry  Kate,  merrier  yet — stay,  rogues  and  honest 

people,  a  moment,  stay— Kate,  thy  birds  I  [Exit  at  (^posite  side. 

CoL.  Why,  he's  mad — poor  fellow ! 

Thor.  He  has  found  too  great  joy — and  cannot  carry  it  all  himself— 
he  must  have  our  assistance. 

Col.  Oh,  that  Walter  Ashden  could  share  it. 
C.  Col.  Father,  he  will — 

Shir.  [Without.]  Do  come,  come  along — here  they  are,  all  friends ! 
Kate  lo(^ — Sir.     [Entering  with  Ashden  and  liis  daughter — recipro- 
cates, &c.— runs  off  again  opposite. 
Col.  W^alter  I 
Ash.  Brother  Colville. 
CoL.  Oh— Walter— W^'lTter ! 

Shir.  Come,  Sir — here — [enters  with  Sir  Ciilbkck] — I've  saved  a 
dead  man^s  ghost  fn)m  l)eing  kidnapped  and  rourdereil. 
CoL.  and  Ash.  Sir  Colbeck  Thoresby ! 

Thor.  Father!  [Kneeliikg. 

Col.  W^alter,  and  niece  Kate — now,  heaven  be  thanked. 
Sir  Col.  Ah,  Vincent,  lad  I  how  art,  lad  ? — ^hem  !  Vm  not  aMhainiNi 
of  thee,  lad — a  pretty  prank  I've  played  thee. 
C.  Ash.  Father,  Sir  Colbeck's  jewels — 

Ash.  Here  are  thy  jewels  [after  having  spoki»n  aside  with  Colville] 
which  Brockles  there  confessetl  to  his  having  stolon. 

[Giving  them  to  Sir  Colbeck. 
Sir  Col.  Oh  sparklers  !  ho !  come  back  !  that  knave  !  and  thy  nei'k, 
eh — Ashden  ? — Ned  Shirley's  son — brave  lad,  gcKxl  lad — here's  a  recep- 
tion !     I  wont  go  back  !  who's  this  ? 
Ash.  ^ly  daughter  Catherine. 
Sir  Col.  Ha !  pretty  Kate — and  this  ? 
Thor.  ^ly  wife,  Catherine — to-morrow,  if  it  pica**'  you  ? 
Sir  Col.  Wlio  ? 
Col.  Wy  daughter,  Cutlierhie. 
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Sir  Col.  I  wont  go  back  ! — here's  a  reception !  and  thou  ?  Ned 
Shirley's  Kate — eh  ?  I  see — there's  for  thee.  Here's  a  reception  !  and 
Master  Battledore  has  kept  my  secret — well,  he's  all  alone  in  this  wide 
world — there's  not  another  ! 

CoL.  What  ?  Sir  Colbeck  ? 

Sir  Col.  A  lawyer — and  honest  ? 

Col.  Did  he  know  of  thy  being  alive  ? 

Sir  Col.  Ay,  and  of  my  coming  here  to  night. 

CoL.  Then  a  greater  rascal  never  rode  upon  a  hurdle. 

Sir  CoL.  AVhew  ! — with  a  breath  you  have  tum'd  snow  into  soot 

C.  CoL.  My  wager's  won  :  for  I  suspect  Master  Yellowley  knew 
something  of  this. 

CoL.  Stay  !  Simeon  !  [Calling. 

Enter  Simeon. 

Sim.  Sir. 

CoL.  Say,  to  Master  Yellowley  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Sim.  I  can't,  Sir,  he's  gone. 

Col.  Gone  ?  whither  ? 

Sim.  Down  the  river  in  a  skiff,  with  Master  Lawyer  :  he  came  and 
took  away  a  trunk — 

Col.  Simeon,  sweep  out  his  chamber — ^bum  the  desk  at  which  he 
used  to  sit — throw  the  ashes  with  his  pens  and  ink  into  the  Thames — 
now,  to  night — they  may  go  after  him. 

Sim.  Yes,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Shir.  And  I  suspect  the  captain  was  a  partner  in  this  business. 

Col.  Speak. 

Brock.  Twas  Battledore  and  Yellowley's  business,  and  I  helped — Sir 
Colbeck  was  to  be  put  on  board  a  Dutch  dogger,  and  carried  over  to 
Flanders. 

Sir  Col.  Away  with  that  fellow — [Exit  Brockles] — ^here's  a  recep- 
tion,    ril  go  back ! 

C.  Ash.  No,  do  not  leuvc  England,  Sir  Colbeck. 

Sir  Col.  Pay  me  for  staying — [kissing  her] — I  wont  go— and  Ashden, 
how's  thy  neck  ?  that's  no  joke. 

Col.  But  why.  Sir  Colbeck  didst  thou  conceal  thjrself  so  long  ? 

Sir  Col.  You  thought  me  dead  ?  ha !  ha !  my  prank — and  Ashden's 
neck  was  near  paying  for  it. 

Col.  and  Asii.  How  ?  why,  tell  us ! 

Sir  Col.  Why,  I'm  ashamed  on't  now — but  here  goes — Monk  was 
up  in  the  North — and  I  tum'd  short  off  to  him,  as  I  was  going  to  Ash- 
den's,  in  a  grumbling  humour,  and  I  wish'd  to  stir  him  on  to  make 
things  quiet ;  but  he  was  shilly-shally — humm'd  and  ha'd — all  smoke 
and  mystery.  I  could  not  see  into  him — I  told  him  my  mind,  and 
made  him  see  me — so  off  I  went— told  Battledore  a  rogue !  to  keep 
secret.  I  went  to  Germany  to  smoke  till  ye  were  cjuiet  in  England — 
and  laughefl  to  think  how  you  would  wonder — and  the  longer  I  stayed, 
the  more  I  laughed — and  then  I  got  hold  of  another  prank— or  it  got 
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bold  of  me,  to  come  back  and  surprise  you— and  I  was  surprised  my- 
self—two clumsy  fisted  knaves — Tom  Colville,  why  dost  not  keep  better 
guard  ?-»and  no  lamps — ^they  grappled  and  muzzled  me,  and  Ned 
Shirley's  boy  came — and  I've  a  mind  to  go  back. 

Aix.  No,  no  I 

Shir.  What  makes  my  young  Lady  Thoresby,  that  is  to  be— -so 
merry? 

Col.  Ay,  Kate,  what  is  it  ? 

C.  Col.  I  was  thinking  that  Edward  would  make  a  play  of  the  last 
three  or  four  day's  events. 

All.  a  play ! 

C.  Col.  Oh,  matter  enough  for  plot — and  his  wit  will  fasliion  the 
dialogue.  There  is  Master  Ashden  and  poor  cousin  Kate  rescued  from 
pursuit  by  Edward — the  hiding  them  with  my  birds — and  the  letters 
found  by  my  father — which  he  thought  were  for  me ;  and  they  so 
frighten'd  him. 

Col.  Hal  rogue! 

C.  Col.  And  Sir  Colbeck's  jewels  stolen— he  thought  to  be  dead — 
and  my  uncle's  life  in  danger — and  Edward  marrying  cousin  Kate — 
and 

C.  Ash.  Vincent  marrying  cousin  Kate— 

C.  Col.  Yes — and— oh,  how  shall  we  finish  ? 

Col.  Ila,  how ! 

C.  Col.  And  then  Sir  Colbeck  returns,  and- 


Sir  Col.  And  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  you  would  liave  made  of  it,  if 
he  had  not  returned — and 

Col.  Well,  let  us  see  the  end — 

C.  Col.  Sir  Colbeck  on  returning  is  kidnapped — and  rescued— 
and 


Thor.  The  Catherines  are  married,  and 

Col.  Well- 
Sir  CoL.  There  ye  are  all  fast — 

Col.  All  at  a  stand  still— 

C.  Col.  Let  the  curtain  fall— we  can  run  and  hide  ourselves.  Un- 
less Sir  Colbeck  will  speak — for  he  has  caused  the  mischief. 

Sir  CoL.  IVre  !  no,  I'll  go  back  first. 

Thor.  Then  its  all  over — 

Col.  No,  no — not  yet — the  best  is  to  come — good  Ned 

[Goes  off. 

Sir  CoL.  Wiat  freak  has  Tom  Colville  got  in  his  head  ? 

C.  CoL.  I  can  guess  !  [Colville  returns  with  parchments. 

Col.  There — Ned — look,  good  lad, — there  the  Shirley  manors  arc 
Shirley's  again —  [Gives  them  to  Shirley. 

All.  What  ? 

Shir.  Dear  Sir,  this  bounty— 

CoL.  No — no  love  for  thee — dear  Ned !  love  for  thy  gixxl,  dear, 
dead  father — Ned — not  bounty.  We'll  have  the  old  house  built  up 
again  for  thee  and  Catherine  Asbdcn — and  all  the  bramble.*  grubU'd  ui>— 
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Ash.  And  the  rats  all  hunted  forth — 

Sir  Col.  Til  not  go  back — V\\  stay  to  shake  honest  Tom  Colville  by 
the  hand — and  dandle  my  grandson. 

Thor.  Now  for  the  epilogue. 

C.  Col.  I  hate  epilogues — 

Shir.  So  do  I — ^they  are  doses  of  laudanum  given  to  a  man  when 
he*s  falling  asleep. 

C.  Col.  But  something  must  be  said  to  the  spectators  to  finish  with 
•—to  propitiate 

Col.  Well,  Kate,  say  it  thou— 

C.  CoL.  Me — no  I  it's  Edward's  play — 

Sir  Col.  Come,  Ned— -make  haste,  Tm  hungry— save  thy  bacon, 
lad. 

Shir.  Mistress  Thoresby  has  a  persuasive  tongue. 

C.  Col.  Thou  say  so— and  Catherine  Ashden  beside  thee  ?  Speak, 
cousin —  [Putting  C.  Ashden  forward — who  shrinks. 

C.  Ash.  Oh — I  dare  not. 

Shir.  Come,  Kate,  in  mercy— 

C.  CoL,  Well,  then,  I  must— now  Edward,  to  save  thee  from 

hem  I  [Goes  forward. 

C.  Col.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 


the  end  of  the  comedt. 
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IIAZLITTS  CHARACTERISTICS.* 

A  REVIEW. 

Sheffield  Iris,  January  10,  1837. 

For  the  publication  of  this  efficient  and  admirable  little  volame,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  new  editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository,  Mr.  Home,  a 
gentleman  whose  far-searching  intellect  and  well-stored  mind,  directed 
by  his  strong  heart  to  integrity  of  purpose,  dared  to  exercise,  not  only 
the  liberty  to  enquire  into  tlie  late  Mr.  Hazlitt*s  politics  and  philoeophy, 
but  the  greater  boldness  of  proclaiming  his  approbation  thereof  to  the 
public,  at  a  time  when  many,  who  secretly  admired,  shrunk  firom  tiie 
peril  of  acknowledgment ;  it  might  have  damaged  their  respectalnlity 
of  reputation ;  conventional  order  would  have  been  shocked.  The 
death  of  that  bold,  clear,  and  original  writer,  has  stripped  truth  of  some 
of  its  terrors ;  and  the  justice  to  his  great  talents,  which  was  denied  him 
while  living,  is  in  progress  of  award  now  he  is  dead.  With  the  knaves 
who  practice  on  fools,  and  the  fools  who  chun  themselves  as  servile 
dupes  to  knavery's  car,  his  name,  if  it  be  heard  among  them,  will  hourly 
become  more  abhorrent ;  each  added  incense  to  his  memory  will  be  an 
increased  stench  of  putridity  in  their  nostrils. — Amen. 

The  man  who  thinks  perseveringly  and  profoimdly,  feels  strongly, 
and  with  an  intense  love  of  the  truths  he  thus  discovers,  advocates  thein 
"  through  good  report  and  through  ill  report,**  with  confident  eloquence 
and  courage  unflinching,  must,  even  at  this  day,  draw  sustaining  hope 
in  his  toil,  from  the  convictions  and  affirmations  of  posterity.  His  age 
is  not  with  him  ; — it  stands  before  him  a  frowning  barrier  which  he 
must  boldly  "  o'erleap,  or  else  fall  down"  at  it.  Brilliant  as  was  the 
light  which  Hazlitt  threw  around  him  while  living,  it  was  only  'wnthin 
a  narrow  circle  that  his  genius  and  talents  were  appreciated,  admired, 
and  acknowledged  ;  few  were  they  who  would  or  could  appreciate  his 
powers, — fewer  still  they  who  admired,  and  fewest  of  all  were  the  darers 
to  acknowledge.  Heresy  and  sedition  were  the  burs  that  stuck  to  the 
man  who  dared.  The  finger  of  death  was  required  to  extinguish  the 
close  scrutiny  and  expansive  flash  of  his  intellectual  gaze ;  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  power  of  his  eye,  and  the  active  vigour  of  his  brain, 
should  be  struck  into  a  dull  and  senseless  blank  before  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands might  open  their  eyes  with  a  willingness  to  imbibe  illumination 
from  him,  as  they  gazed.  Now,  indeed,  the  belief  in  Hazlitt's  philoso- 
phically moral  creeds  is  striding  along,  spite  of  the  vituperative  filths 
which  have  been  heaped  up  in  obstruction.     The  fabrics  of  venerated 
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tK>nVeYitionalisms,  where  mind  was  imprisoned,  and  the  spirit  of  man  lay 
benumbed,  enchained,  or  dead ;  the  fond  delusions  and  rooted  sophistries 
which  blinded  intellectual  vbion,  and  the  blundering  but  knavish  obsti- 
nacy, skilful  only  in  trick  and  knavery,  which  held  them  up  as  religiously 
sacred ;  and  the  union  of  these,  by  which  fraud  taught  greediness  and 
oppression  to  complicate  and  intricate  their  schemes  in  order  to  perplex - 
and  cajole  the  Millions  who  were  thus  made  the  prey  of  a  Few,  were 
struck  at  by  Ilazlitt,  with  the  piercing  and  ponderous  weapons  of  indo- 
midable  and  scathing  truth,  with  a  force  which  it  would  be  folly  to  ex- 
pect knaves  will  either  forget  or  forgive  ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  some  of  the  dupes  are  acquiring  a  little  sensibility  to  the 
blows ;  but  they  will  take  a  good  deal  of  hammering — ^they  are  tough 
materials  to  work  at ;  tough,  though  not  expansive,  but,  while  in  their 
deluders*  hands,  as  flexible  as  their  deluders  can  desire. 

This  book  is  a  capital  three  shillingsworth  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
four  maxims  or  sayings  of  Hazlitt.  It  is  a  compendium  of  wisdom, 
which  a  clear  eye  and  a  squadron  of  thoughts,  which  possess  at  once 
the  faculty  of  diving  deeply,  and  floating  buoyantly  and  brilliantly, 
have  drawn  up  from  the  well  of  man*s  heart ;  and,  so  distinct,  various, 
and  multitudinous  are  the  treasures  brought  up  and  exhibited,  that 
every  reader  among  millions  may  hear  and  see  some  duplicate  throb,  or 
echoing  pulsation  of  his  own  heart :  a  bright  and  certain,  though  not 
always  complimentary,  reflex  of  his  own  thoughts  and  sentiments.  And 
if,  among  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  Characteristics,  there  is 
something  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  acquiesce, — something,  it  may  be, 
in  which  acquiescence  is  impossible,  there  is  nothing  which  is  invaluable 
in  itself  as  a  power  of  thought,  or  as  a  suggestion  on  which  thought  may 
flow,  or  as  a  text  which  sets  the  reflective  faculties  in  motion ;  nothing 
from  which,  indeed,  a  correct  and  perfectly  Christian  morality  may  not  be 
deduced  and  inculcated  with  a  hope  of  practical  and  practised  utility.  We 
may  object  to  propositions  here  and  there,  but  we  must  rise  from  a  per- 
usal, or  from  a  casual  glance,  with  the  feeling  that  **  this  is  useful — this  is 
not  wasted.**  However,  by  adopting  the  £ditor*s  counsel  (given  in  the 
preface),  and  reading  beyond  one  proposition  before  we  reject  it  as  un- 
sound in  ethical  principle,  to  another  which  illustrates  and  modifies  it, 
and,  thus  combined,  presents  a  truthful  result.  Again,  all  readers  may 
not  be  gratified  by  the  sharpness  of  his  severity  :  there  will  be  some 
flinching  at  his  sarcasms ;  his  satire  may  bite :  for  our  own  part  we  like 
them  all.  We  have  revelled  in  them  ;  feeling  convinced,  as  we  do  feel, 
that  however  fierce  they  may  be,  their  fierceness  is  created  by  a  just  in- 
dignation :  we  see  the  sincerity  of  truth  which  draws  them  forth — 
though  it  is  misery  to  know  they  are  true,  they  stand  in  direct  and  bold 
antagonism  of  the  sophistry,  cant,  and  hypocrisy  which  would  gloss 
them  over,  conceal  them,  or  translate  their  vile  attributes,  **  virtues, 
proprieties,  and  decorums.**  See  No.  C.  for  example :  its  i^lication 
is  **  as  broad  and**  almost  "  as  general  as  the  casing  air**  in  England. 
**  What  passes  in  the  j¥orld  for  talent,  or  dexterity,  or  enterprise,  ia 
often  only  a  want  of  principle.     We  may  succeed  where  others  fail ;  not 
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from  a  greater  share  of  inventioiif  bat  from  not  bong  nioa  io  tfie  f^ioiee 
of  expedients.*'  And,  truly  it  may  be  added,  it  ii  suocm  €»ly  wbU 
hide6  the  baseness  of  an  unprincipled  scheme,  and  fidliureoolj  whaeh  de- 
Yek^>e6  its  moral  turfntude. 

Sharp  and  delving  is  the  following ;   and  its  maasife  tmtii,  though 
not  every  where  seen  and  detected,  is  felt  by  millions  >— 

N0.CXCVIL 
^  Want  of  principle  is  power.     Truth  and  honesty  set  a  limit  to  ov 
eflbrts,  which  impudence  and  hypocrisy  easily  overkMip.** 

But  these  may  be  tasted  as  unpleasant  asperitieB :  the  little  volwDe 
contains  variety  of  delioiously  palateable  matter,  suppinga  of  ezcelknt 
champagne,  stout  port,  veritable  claret,  eooGng  bode,  and  not  a  few 
drops  of  brandy  ;  nor  are  honies  and  perfumes  wanting  to  delight  the 
olfactories  and  soothe  the  palates  of  those  ^ndio  lore  tweela  and  aroouL 
It  is  a  feast  at  which  all  may  find  something  to  tiieir  taate.  Try  Ibr 
yourself  reader. 


LETTERS.* 
Sheffield  IrU^  November  14, 1837. 

Campomento,  Sept  7, 1S37. 
Mt  Dsae  Sim, — A  pint  of  goat's  milk,  two  cups  of  coffee,  and  a  bit  of 
bread,  have  kindled  my  resolution  to  the  labour  of  writing — for  la- 
bour it  is ; — ^my  desk  is  a  sheet  of  thick  pasteboard,  resting  on  my  knees; 
— my  ink  a  few  drops  of  vino  seco  (I  believe  this  is  the  veritable  sack  of 
Falstaff,)  poured  upon  the  stuff  called  ink-powder, — the  compound  is 
a  blue  block  gritty  mud ;— pens  bad,  and  I  incapacitated  for  the  mend- 
ing art ;  my  knife  is  edgeless,  and  I  am  without  strop  or  hone.  I  may 
contrive  to  scribble  something,  but  I  question  whether  what  I  do  write 
now  will  be  legible  when  it  reaches  you ;  for  this  I  must  take  my  chance, 
trusting  to  fortune  and  your  good  spectacles.  Here  I  am  fiiirly  hutted, 
in  a  little  road  side  Yenta,  in  Andalusia, — three  miles  from  Gibraltar- 
two  from  San  Roque,  and  six  from  Algesiras  ;•— over  my  head  a  roof  of 
wattled  reeds  or  canes ;  under  my  feet  bricks — a  barrel  of  wine  with 
the  cock  and  key  in,  just  27  inches  from  my  nose  ; — a  glassless  window 
or  port,  at  which  I  am  sitting,  for  light,  on  my  left  hand ;  myriads  of 
fat,  luscious  grapes  vrithin  arrays  reach ;  through  the  windows  melting  figs 
—purple  to  the  very  heart,  Pomegranates,  higo  chumbo,  i.e.  rough  figs 

— . - — -4k I 

*  Extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  Joseph  Bateman,  LJL JD.,  of 
London ;  Ebenezer  Elliott,  and  Geoige  Henry  Hobacm,  of  Sheffi^; 
Thomas  Tunaley,  of  Derby ;  and  other  intimate  friends  of  C.  B.  P.-- 
They  were  written  when  he  was  on  his  healUi-seeldng  travels,  of  whidi 
some  mention  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  work,  and  most  of  them 
appeared  in  the  Sheffield  Irit.^^.  F. 
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the  rich  fruit  of  the  common  cactus,  alias  prickly  pear,  swarming  on 
acres  and  acres  of  land ;  lemons  and  oranges  (not  jet  ripe)  ;  huge  me- 
lons (water  and  musk),  abundant ;  and,  as  the  French  boarding-houses 
promise  their  lodgers  in  the  article  of  bread,  all  these  luxuries  and  temp* 
tations,  **  oria'discreiion  i* — ^and  I  am  discreet  enough  to  look  at  them 
and  so  be  satisfied :  the  fear  of  a  tertian,  so  prevalent  here  in  the  fruit 
season,  teaches  me  this  wisdom  ^  and  with  sixty  thousand  ripe  and  de* 
licious  muscatels,  a4a^i9creti(m^  per  diem,  I  have  the  courage  to  limit 
myself  to  about  one  and  a  half  daily.  My  expenses  here  are,  for  lodg- 
ing, eating,  and  drinking,  something  like  13s.  per  week.  In  Gibraltar 
I  shall  about  double  this  outlay,  besides  the  casualties  in  both  places. 
Here  I  intend  to  remain  three  weeks.  Of  the  grandeur,  magnificence, 
and  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  which  I  have  taken  my  po- 
sition, forming  ^together  one  of  the  most  eye-grasping  and  noble  pano- 
ramas in  the  universe,  I  shall  say  nothing  now.  Whatever  glow  of 
admiration  Mrs.  Roche  may  have  displayed  in  her  language  of  descrip- 
tion,—whatever  rapture  of  feeling  her  words  may  have  breathed,  when 
she  wrote  of  **  Gibraltar,^  if  my  testimony  can  adi  ought  to  bring  to 
your  conviction  how  glorious  and  wonderful  is  the  aspect  which  nature 
here  puts  on,  I  will  say  she  could  not,  she  cannot  write  too  brilliantly^ 
too  enthusiastically  of  the  swelling  and  overpowering  emotions  and 
their  cause,  when  Uie  vessel  that  bore  her  hither  entered  Gibraltar  bay. 
I  see  all  now  with  a  more  discrinunating  and  sensible  eye,  than  I  did 
when,  nearly  30  years  ago,  my  boy  perceptions  and  impulses  ielt  all  the 
rush  of  realised  romantic  bliss,  on  the  morning  of  April  8,  1808.  I 
have  coaxed  my  fancy  several  times  since  this  arrival  of  mine,  and 
stnuned  and  blown  my  imagination  in  Ae  effijrt  to  recreate  similar 
feelings — all  in  vain.  I  remember  them  well — and  there  Is  pleasure  in 
the  remembrance ;  but  I  cannot  draw  them  into  my  brain  and  heart 
again ; — yet  I  think  my  enjoyment  now  is  greater, — I  not  only  see  all, 
the  mass,  more  intensely,  but  I  appreciate  the  whys  and  wherefores. 
I  can  now  analyse  and  dissect — separate  and  unite  details ;  combine  the 
whole  variety  and  detul  of  form,  mass,  minuteness,  points,  and  particu- 
lars. Then  I  was  unperceptive  of  the  harmony,  or  rather  the  cause 
of  harmony,  in  light  and  shade  :— of  how  much  of  the  magic  po^-er  was 
attributable  to  colours  only  I  knew  nothing  at  all ;  this  is  now  the  most 
intoxicating  source  of  my  deKght  On  tiie  whole,  therefore,  my  pre- 
sent pleasure  is  much  greater  than  my  old  one,  though,  indeed,  I  wish 
I  could  have  just  a  litUe  snack  of  it  once  more,— just  one  taste,  a  mi- 
nute's renovi^on ;  but  I  may  wish  in  vain — ^the  nerves  that  made  it  are 
withered. 

**  Is  your  health  improved  at  all  ?^  is  a  query  which  yoii  would  put 
did  we  meet  Taking  my  body  altogether,  "yes"  I  should  answer; 
but  my  rascal  cough  is  not  diminished,  although  all  my  old  aches  and 
pains  in  chest  and  between  shoulders  are  gone.  My  passage  out  was  a 
most  wretched  time, — 18.  days  all,  except  two,  stormy.  Such  vile  ac- 
commodation— such  harsh  and  indigestible  food,  with  such  paltrj'  mean- 
ness iu  its  distribution — such  a  ferocious  bull-terrier  bipcl — I  thougbc 
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the  whole  breed  of  such  aea  captmns  was  extinct ;  but  he  was  alive  to 
convince  me  of  my  error — such  miserable  ignorance — such  bndn  bald- 
ness and  eye  mindlessness,  united  to  astounding  arrogance  of  superiority, 
surely  never  existed.     To  doubt  hi§  omnipotence,  to  question  his  omni- 
science, his  (the  Captains)  almighty  power  and  limitless  knowledge,  wm 
deep  and  most  galling  offence ; — had  these  not  produced  lo  mudi  of  dis- 
comfort and  suffering,  they  would  have  been  admirable  cause  for  roan 
of  laughter.     Yet  even  this  creature  was  (is)  not  utterly  naked  and 
barren;  his  activity  and  skill  (professional)  on  emergencies,  such  as 
sudden  squalls,  &c.  are  amazing.     There  are,  too,  symptoms  of  benevo- 
lence in  him,  but  he  so  befouls  a  kind  action  by  his  mode  of  doing  it ; — 
by  the  offensive  remarks  or  hints  which  accompany  it,  that  all  sense  of 
thankfulness  is  utterly  erased  from  the  receiver's  mind.     But  these  odds 
and  ends  of  evil  were  almost  trifles  with  what  else  assailed  me.     The 
cabin  was  crowded  A^ith    passengers  besides  himself  and  mate ;  yift 
he  had  the  iolly  (dictated  by  avarice  which  was  severely  punished  in 
the  close,)  to  take  on  board  three  soldiers*  wives  and  two  children.     I 
saw  them  only  (in  the  cabin)  as  we  were  hauling  out  of  dock.    Bemoo- 
strance  was  vain ;  he  said  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  his  humanity. 
Lord !  Lord !  his  humanity !  yet  I  believed  him.     But,  oh !  the  stendi, 
the  mess,  the  sea  sickness,  helplessness  in  filth ;  squalling,  screaming 
children ;  scolding,  swearing,  lying,  cheating,  and  flogging  mothers ! — 
it  was  maddening !  Spite  of  rain,  breaking  seas,  &c.  &c.,  the  offences 
and  dread  of  pestilence  drove  me  on  deck,  and  I  received  ano^r  layer 
of  inflammation  ;  this  accounts  for  my  cough  not  being  cured  by  tht 
voyage,  as  I  foretold  it  would  be.      To  cap  the  whole  of  our  db- 
asters,  the  two  children  took  tlie  small  pox  (one  brought  it  on  board), 
in  its  worst  and  most  loathsome  form ;  consequently  the  ship,  on  arrival 
at  Gibraltar,    was  quarantined — oh,  misery  of  miseries! — for  twelvt 
days ;  and  all  the  expenses  fell  on  the  benevolent  captain,  whose  roar- 
ing, tearing,  bellowing,  and  cursing  were  let  loose  upon  the  women. 
Hock  of  Gibraltar,  small  pox,  quarantine  laws,  &c.  &c.,  like  the  fiiry 
of  an  unchained  wild  bull ;  but  if  he  looked  within  he  would  find  none 
but  himself  to  blame.     Heaven  keep  all  gentle  souls  out  of  his  wav. 
But  I  am  ashore ;  let  him  go.     I  intend  to  make  an  appeal  to  Enghuid 
on  the  subject  of  tyrannous  sea  captains,  and  the  abominably  slavish 
and  brutalized  condition  of  merchant  seamen.     They  are  not  men  who 
will  submit  to  what  I  have  witnessed.     Such  creatures  ought  to  be 
hanged,  ay,  they  more  deserve  to  be  so  than  does  a  burglar  or  a  mur- 
derer ; — their  example  of  tame  submission  spreads  corruption  and  pesti- 
lence through  the  whole  system  of  society.     But  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  merchants — the  wealthy  and  honorable  merchants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  know  of,  and  in  most  cases  foster  these  infamies  ? — Grist  te 
their  mill,— ha !  get  through  the  work,  no  matter  how  ! — debase,  ile- 
grade,  brutidize,  and  give  them  Bibles,  and  coax  them  to  the  Bethel 
flag — the  floating  chapels  ;  anything  that  will  prevent  their  making  the 
discovery  that  they  are  men. 

I  had  oceaiib  of  ^'  thoughtb  and  remembrances  fitting**  that  I  wikki'd 
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you  would  convey  to  my  friends.  One  and  all  have  been  wrong  in  one 
thing,  i.  e.,  my  ejiercise  of  my  voice ;  three  months*  silence  has  wrought 
no  good.  My  trachea  seems  to  be  like  a  stick  of  elder,  crammed  with 
pi  til.  I  tried  this  morning  on  the  beach  for  15  minutes, — ^mean  to  go 
on  advancing  to  30,  and  then  40,  50,  60,  and  so  to  two  hours  of  exer- 
cise vocal.  Read  this,  if  you  can,  to  all  my  right  and  most  valued 
friends,  and  to  one  and  all  present  my  good  wishes. 


Sheffield  Iris,  Dec.  26,  1837. 

Gibraltar,  2nd  Dec.,  1837. 
The  body  cannot — ^thought  can  leap  from  latitude  36  to  53  in  the  tenth 
part  of  tlie  time  that  it  would  occupy  a  flash  of  lightning  to  travel 
through  such  a  space,  and  from  this  spot  I  am  instantly  in  imagined 
gprasp  of  your  hand,  my  dear,  good  friend.  Crowds  of  wishes  and 
hopes  and  unclothed  thoughts  rush  bounding  and  hurrying  up  to  the 
gates  of  expression,  and  I  know  not  which  to  indulge  first :  besides,  the 
will  is  enchained :  expression  is  fettered — ^this  one  sheet  of  paper  is  the 
petty  space  in  which  the  vastness  of  will  is  confined.  Well — there  is 
no  evil  without  some  good :  you  will  not  have  so  much  of  labour  in 
unravelling  the  intracades  and  mysteries  of  an  illegible  scrawl,  as  you 
have  hitherto  had  imposed  on  you  by  my  customary  fourteen  or  sixteen 
pages.  Does  health  smile  cheerily  on  your  dwelling,  and  on  all  vnthin 
it?  Is  anxious  solicitude  lessened,  and  are  hope  and  enjoyment  in- 
creased and  increasing  with  you  ?  Is  your  prospect  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  humanity  fairer  and  clearer  than  it  was?  I  know  your 
efforts  are  unceasing — have  they  broken  through  the  pain  of  sympathy, 
and  do  they  delight  in  a  safe  anticipation  of  approaching  improve- 
ment? 

The  papers  have  informed  me  of  the  busy  and  malicious  and  hypo- 
critical attempts  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  an  exalted  philanthropy,  in 
the  recent  education  meetings  in  Shefiield.  It  is  painful  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  necessary,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  of  the  times  force  the 
opinions,  and  the  expression  of  them.  Every  friend  to  his  fellow-man*s 
advancement— every  man  who  has  a  drop  ci  true  honest  disinterested 
philanthropy  running  in  his  veins  to  prompt  his  efforts,  must  regaH  with 
suspicion  the  sayings  and  doings  and  pretensions  and  professions  of  that 
part  of  the  community  which  makes  reliffion  the  stalking  horse ;  in 
short,  he  must  know,  feel,  design,  and  act,  in  all  his  political,  civil,  and 
social  dealings  with  them,  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  dealing  with 
cheats,  swindlers,  and  rogues,  or  he  will  be  frustrated  and  defeated.  It 
b  misery  to  think  that  charity  of  opinion  is  now  subversive  of  the 
efforts  of  benevolence,  and  ruinous  to  truth ;  but  it  is  so.  The  fair 
beauties  of  creation,  and  the  bright  reflections  of  Grod  in  man  are 
bhickened  over  and  befouled  by  the  mind-swindlers  and  heart-crushers 
who  bellow  and  roar,  and  howl  and  whine  in  a  mockery  of  defence  of 
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God*s  power  in  a  blasphemoui  assumption  of  aid  and  strength  tnd  wis* 
dom,  to  be  afforded  by  tbem  to  tKe  Omnipotent ! 

Here  is  December — thought  brings  into  contaot  strong,  the  rhararttf 
of  your  atmo^)here  and  w^uther,  with  that  with  which  I  am  mt  pwieut 
blened.  Never  do  I  bend  my  thoughts  to  matters  of  wwrther  in 
England  at  this  period  of  the  year,  but  immediately  I  shiver  in  the  coU 
and  dark  and  dismal  remembrances  of  last  winter — to  its  long  ioTelsracy 
of  infliction,  its  crawling  and  clinghig  so  deeply  into  the  bowels  of  the 
murdered  spring;  nay,  into  sunmier's  beauteous  life,  I  attribute  the 
fixedness  of  my  disease.  I  should  have  recovered,  had  bleak  winter 
retired  in  decency.  Now,  I  fancy  myself  at  intervals,  as  well  as  ever 
I  was.  Indeed,  I  am  greatly  bettered  in  generalities.  My  cough,  I 
think,  is  as  it  was.  I  have  an  impression  that  nobody  undrntands  my 
complaint  The  general  notion  is  that  my  lungs  are  damaged :  this,  I 
am  quite  sure,  is  not  the  case.  My  ailiug  is  a  diseased  muottfi  men- 
brane ;  or,  perhaps,  a  damage  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  canses  a 
most  annoying  and  enormous  secretion  of  mucus  that  can  be  ezpedo- 
rated  only  by  the  muscular  effort  of  coughing.  I  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
well ;  and  two  days  ago  scrambled  up  this  mountain,  and  walked  and 
crawled  and  leaped  about — at  the  Signal  Station  and  to  St  hflchael's 
Cave  (a  great  curiosity  and  natural  wonder)  for  five  or  six  honn,  nd 
finished  without  the  least  distress  of  breath  or  fatigue  of  limb :  a  loie 
proof  that  my  lungs  are  safe.  The  remarkable  prevalence  of  eaiteriy 
winds  is  against  me.  I  did  make  arrangements  for  going  into  Africa  fer 
a  month  or  two,  but  the  i^pprdiension  of  what  quarantine,  (there  are  m* 
mours  of  cholera  on  the  African  coast)  would  inflict  on  me,  induce  me  to 
alter  my  course.  I  shall  go  to  Malta  as  soon  as  my  second  coarse  of  Lec- 
tures is  terminated,  which  will  be  about  the  10th  of  January.  Peihapa  I 
shall  visit  the  Pyramids — Cairo,  Thebes,  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  &c., 
before  I  return— or  I  shall  return  in  May  next  I  expect  to  be  well. 
Of  my  Lectures — ^first  and  chief — ^that  they  would  retard  my  recovery, 
in  fact,  make  me  much  worse,  I  have  proved  to  be  untrue^  though  not 
one  prophet  in  England  spoke  on  the  subject  without  foretelling  miachipf. 
I  was  frightened,  I  own,  at  first  I  trembled  lest  I  should  break  down  ; 
but  found  myself  in  better  stamina  after  talking  two  hours  than  befi>re. 
They  have—or  the  work  and  its  accompanying  agreeable  excitement 
have  improved  my  health.  They  were  successful  beyond  my  hopes, 
and  have  won  fer  me  much  kindness,  and  rather  too  many  invitations. 
My  health  and  my  caution  compel  me  to  decline  many.  Some  bargain 
to  give  me  a  bed  if  I  will  cone  and  dine,  so  that  I  may  not  be  exposed 
to  the  night  air;  and  Bve  nights,  on  these  conditions,  I  have  been  absent 
from  my  lodgings  this  week.  Yet  I  came  here — I  landed  an  entire 
stranger — ^unknown  to  man,  woman,  or  child.  They  do  not  expect  me 
to  play  French  poodle  when  they  invite  me,  but  allow  me  to  sit  still — 
talk  or  read  as  it  suits  me.  Indeed,  it  is  real  kindness.  There  is  de- 
veloped  a  bland  solicitude  for  the  convenience  of  an  invalid,  care  to 
consult  his  fancies,  and  con^ideratioh  even  of  his  caprices ;  which  are  at 
once  agreeable  and  paint ul.     It  is  pleasant  to  perceive  and  to  receive  so 
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much  kindness :  but  I  am  oftentimes  impressed  with  the  thought  that 
they,  the  givers  and  conferers,  think  me  much  worse  in  health  than  I 
feel  or  can  admit  myself  to  be :  that  they  hare  or  see  causes  for  ap- 
prehension, of  which  I  am  insensible.  However  it  may  be,  one  thing 
is  certain ;  I  shall  not  say  my  farewell  to  this  place,  and  the  commu- 
nity, without  some  very  sharp  regrets :  without  experiencing  that  depth 
of  sadness  into  which  one  ia  plunged  after  saying  ^  good  bye,  farewell,*' 
to  those  dispensers  of  kindness  and  S3rnipathy  whom  we  can  have  but 
scant  hopes  of  ever  seeing  or  hearing  again.  Indeed,  I  love  the  place 
also,  notwithstanding  its  several  oflEences.  The  swelling  tone  «f  its 
grandeur ;  its  massive  volumes  of  mind-grasping  beauty  and  power,  so 
far  ^m  fading  on  acquaintance,  or  diminishing  under  a  daily  and 
familiar  g^aze,  increase  in  their  impressibility,  and  doubly  infold  one  in 
the  spells  of  their  glorious  magic.  I  do  not  intend  to  indulge  myself, 
and  perhaps  fatigue  you  with  a  narrative  of  my  daily  doings,  nor  to 
yield  to  the  temptation,  which  even  now  assails  me,  oi  giving  a  close, 
yet  elaborate,  verbal  (Hcture  of  the  beauty  and  gprandeur  by  which  I 
am  surrounded. 

I  shall  probably  write  a  series  of  letters  from  Gibraltar  and  South  of 
Spain  (or  some  better  title),  and  send  them  fbr  publication,  perhaps  to 
Taii.  I  have  a  notion  that  they  will  be  somewhat  racy.  If  I  find  any  hesi- 
tation on  Tait*t  part,  or  difficulty  in  publishing  witii  printing  type^  I 
will  be  my  own  publisher.  My  voice  shall  be  the  Jbni  and  press ;  its 
accents  and  tones,  the  words :  and,  very  likely,  this  will  be  more  produc- 
tive than  the  other  process.  It  will  certainly  be  less  hazardous ;  and 
what  is  better  still,  I  shall  not  have  to  harrass  m^^self  by  correcting  the 
proofis  nor  shall  I  be  sickened  and  maddened  by  the  printer*s  delay,  nor 
publisher's  calculation.  To  this  course  I  have  but  one  objection :  it 
will,  if  successful  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  be  a  suggester  to  quacks  and  pre* 
tenders,  who  are  the  pestilent  curse  of  England. 

Numerous  as  the  evils  may  be  here  in  Gibraltar,  thieves  are  few,  and 
beggars  there  are  none.  The  signs  of  poverty  are  scarcely  visible :  there 
is  employment  for  all,  and  wages  are  such  as  to  enable  those  who  will  work 
a  little,  to  live  tne  horn  all  apprehension  of  a  meal-less  to-morrow.  Of 
the  working  class,  the  most  surprising  number  is  engaged  in  the  manufiM:- 
tore  of  cigars :  one  would  think  enow  of  these  were  made  in  Gibraltar,  to 
supply  all  the  smokers  in  the  world.  I  buy  dgfat  fbr  a  penny.  I  have 
paid  threepence  each  fbr  worse  in  Engiand :  so,  my  dear  fHend,  oon* 
gmlolale  ine  on  the  tme  advantage  I  have  made  by  coming  here.  I 
smoke  cheaply.  "Wine  and  grog  shops  are  ^  plenty  as  blackberries  ;** 
always  noisy  and  alvrays  crowded  with  ouslomers,  who  may  get  tho- 
roughly, blessedly  drunk  fbr  threepence.  Yet  the  only  fbrms  of  hu- 
manity ever  seen  in  that  state  are  of  England's  growth,  or  may  be 
'*  oold  Ireland^B^Joify  iart ;  or  occasionally  a  soldier.  It  is  curious  to 
see  Spaniards  stopping  to  purchase  fruit  by  the  road  side,  when  an 
Englishman's  only  seardi  would  be  for  the  Yenta  (equivalent  to  our 
hedge  dehouse.)  But  do  not  take  this  fact  as  evidence  of  the  general 
superiority  of  the  Spanish  peasant  or  labourer :  Me,  people  of  this 
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class  are  amazingly  better  than  their  "  betters ;"  and  but  queer,  de- 
graded, sunken  articles  still :  yet  with  qualities  of  frankness  and  kindly 
courtesy  which  would  much  surprise  and  gladden  us  to  find  in  the  pea- 
sant labourers  of  England.  Look  round  you  and  speak  to  each  of 
your  hearth-occupiers  my  sincere  wishes  for  their  health  and  happineas 
— wishes  made  deeper  by  distance.  Let  me  be  remembered  to  all 
whom  you  may  see  or  meet  in  house  or  way  side,  who  have  knowledge 
of  me.  Bless  them  all.  To  conclude :  remember,  in  all  your  efforts 
for  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  man,  you  will  be  opposed  by  knaves 
and  dupes,  who  will  talk  largely.  Their  sole  aim  is  some  sectaiianisin, 
or  to  make  the  many  the  serfs  of  the  few.     Adieu. 


Sheffield  Irit,  March  6M,  1838. 

Gibraltar,  January,  1838. 

Hail,  hful !  good  friend !  joy  and  peace  be  with  you : — health,  mirth,, 
and  hope  be  with  all  your  house.  Through  this  p^per  I  wish  them  all 
to  be  reminded  that  there  is  one  who  thinks  of  them  daily ;  that  while 
he  is  rambling  about  this  wonderful  and  far-distant  place,  and  ei^yii^ 
the  exciting  natural  beauties  and  grandeurs  of  Gibraltar  and  Uie  ad- 
jacencies in  Andalusia — ^in  his  keen  sense  of  the  geniality  of  this  cli- 
mate and  its  valuable  advantages  to  his  health :  and  in  his  firequent 
comparisons  of  it  with  the  slop,  and  sleet,  and  fog,  and  chill,  and  shiver 
of  England  at  this  time,  he  reflects  with  thankfulness  and  gladness  oo 
the  happiness  which  you  and  they  conspired  to  shower  on  him  last  June, 
and  aforetime  in  November :  he  would  remind  them  that  he  has  not, 
before  or  since,  been  participator  in  any  pleasures  of  a  social  circle  that 
approached  in  strength,  continuity,  and  moral  purity,  those  which  he 
found  with  you  and  them.  I  shdl  not  leave  Gibrdtar,  till  about  the 
10th  or  15th  of  January.  From  Malta  I  may  proceed  to  Alexandria, 
thence  to  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Memphis,  Thebes,  &c  Perhaps  to 
Corfu  and  Zante.  I  have  some  notion  of  returning  to  England  through 
France,  via  Marseilles. 

My  hope  is  to  return  to  England  in  May  next,  or,  if  I  am  longer 
about  it,  I  shall  not  venture  back  till  the  next  Winter  has  exhausted  its 
terrors.  I  refrain  from  giving  you  either  a  description  of  the  glories, 
and  wonders,  and  curious  things  in  men  and  manners  by  which  I  am 
surrounded,  or  a  narrative  of  my  seeings,  and  sayings,  and  dmnga,  and 
dealings  with  them,  till  I  meet  you  in  England.  Even  my  recent  tr^ 
to  the  land  of  Camels  and  Turbans,  the  Bastinado  and  the  Bowstring, 
must  remain  unchronicled  for  the  present.  I  was  at  Tangier  oDly  a 
few  hours,  but  saw  enough  to  excite  a  keen  desire  to  see  much  more. 
I  had  fashioned  myself  for  a  month's  residence  at  Tetuan,  if  I  did 
not  sufficiently  like  Tangier ;  but  rumours  of  cholera  being  on  the 
Barbary  coast,  aroused  a  dread  of  Quarantine  Laws ;  the  Cordon  Sani- 
taire  would  have  imprisoned  me  for  some  two  months ;— of  this  horror 
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1  hail  a  presentiment,  at  which  some  folks  here  laughed  ;  but  this  very 
day  the  Health  Office  has  issued  its  order  to  interdict  all  communica- 
tion with  Barbary.  Beef  and  chickens  will  rise  in  price,  consequently  ; 
and  the  Andalusian  farmers  and  peasants  will  rejoice  greatly,  for  Gib- 
raltAr*s  twenty  thousand  mouths  will  open  to  them,  to  be  filled  at  what- 
ever charges  a  Spanish  conscience  may  desire  :  though,  let  me  say,  I 
do  not  think  they  are  nearly  so  rapacious  as  our  honest,  plain,  blunt, 
straight-forward  English  farmers  would  be  under  such  circumstances. 
Oh,  what  a  fat  opportunity  would  such  an  event  as  this  be  to  the 
"  Agricultural  Interests"  in  England !  and  would  not  they  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  eagerly  and  joyously  and  exultingly  avail  themselves  ? 
Aye,  indeed  !  Oh !  let  it  be  considered  weli — be  it  cut  deep,  deep  into 
the  heart  and  thoughts  of  all  thinking  sympathisers  with  humanity, 
**  that  such  is  the  wicked,  cruel,  Christ's  precept  mocking  state  and 
frame  of  society,  and  the  sufferings  and  hard  necessities  of  one  class, 
are  the  profit  and  exultation  of  another."  Does  not  that  frame  of  so- 
ciety require  an  extensive  alteration  ?  Who  shall  dare  say  it  is  foolish 
or  iniquitous  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  change  when  the  misery  of  one 
portion  of  our  fellow  creatures  is  the  advantage  and  fattening  food  of 
another  portion  ?  Out  with  the  cant  and  humbug  that  is  frothed  daily 
against  those  noble  and  pure  minded  beings  who  would  "  disturb  the 
elements  of  society :"  they  are  the  dupes  of  the  gorgers  on  humanity, 
who  thus  echo  the  greedy  bowlings  and  fears  of  the  gorgers  ;  but  great 
and  right  heavenly  truths  are  working  their  way,  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion. What  piece  of  humanity  is  so  indifferent  and  deaf  and  dead  to 
passing  events,  as  not  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  niighty  fact,  that 
during  the  present  agitation  of  the  necessity  of  some  grand  educational' 
system,  the  most  vehement  and  virulent  opposers  of  any  plan  or  propo- 
sition that  tends  to  make  men  Christians  indeed — practical  living  Chris- 
tian-helpers, friends  and  lovers  of  their  fellow-men,  are  the  bigots,  the 
loudest  bellowers  for  religious  instruction  ;  the  most  incessant  and  per- 
severing ranters  and  whiners,  roarers  and  canters  about  the  blessings  of 
Christ's  Gospel.  Plain,  oh,  plain  is  it  that  a  practical  Christian  ten- 
dency in  society,  is  their  abhorence.  Plain  is  it  that  their  only  object 
is  to  win  a  host  of  professing  fools,  and  dupes,  and  hypocrites,  who 
shall  make  them  (the  converters  and  bellowing  proselyters)  the  idols  of 
worship — to  teach  the  dupes  to  be  observant  and  decorously  submissive 
to  all  their  injunctions  of  "  submission  to  the  powers  that  be"— just  so 
long  as  "  the  powers  that  be"  are — themselves ; — ^to  make  the  many  the 
serfs  and  serviles  of  the  few,  is  all  the  aim  of  their  "  religious  instruc- 
tion." Oh,  yes !  "  to  save  their  souls."  The  mightiest  engine  that 
ever  the  well  nurtured  capacity  for  evil  in  man  has  yet  invented  for  the 
debasement,  degradation,  and  demoralization  of  man,  is  now  in  in- 
tensely earnest  operation  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain — ^bewildering 
in  a  tenfold  vapour  of  corrupting  mystery,  the  glorious  beams  of  ima- 
gination— blasting  the  fructifications  of  intellect,  and  crushing  the 
nobly  warm  pulsations  of  the  heart,  beneath  the  ever  teeming  and  fall- 
ing masses  of  dark  superstition  and  malicious  craft ; — that  en^ne  is  the 
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pulpit ;  its  momentum  priestly  ascendancy,  and  the  gretae  which  keeps 
it  clear  of  rust,  passages  from  the  Bible,  ^  corrupted  to  their  ends  that 
select  them.** 

How  I  have  flown  off  from  the  subject  of  my  letter !      What  a 
length  of  tangent !  and  I  have  so  much  to  say,  and  so  little  qpaee  to 
say  it  in ;  but  when  the  string  was  touched  by  a  reference  to  the  neoes- 
sides  of  Gibraltar  as  an  instance  in  proof  that  one  man*s  damage  is 
another  man*s  gain,  as  we  are  now  fixed  in  society's  frame — it  womid 
vibrate,  I  could  not  help  it :  and  you  vrill  forgive  it.     There  are  fea- 
tures in  the  degraded  character  of  the  Spaniards — for  it  is  but  too  true 
that  they  are  miserably  d^praded — which  one  would  be  hi^y  to  find 
in  England.     There  (i.  e.  England)  yon  can  scarcely  look  orer  a  man*s 
gate,  or  peep  through  his  hedge,  vrithout  a  gruff  warning  to  "  be  oflE^** 
and  a  particular  care  to  impress  on  your  mind  the  very  important  fiiet 
that  his  leave  must  be  asked  before  you  set  your  foot  on  **  lus  grounds," 
or  ** ills  premises;**  notice  to  trespassers  and  threats  of  ^^ proeecutkm 
vrith  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law**  meet  you  at  every  turn.     Here  you 
may  enter  freely,  unquesticmed, — ^walk  about  freely — ^look  where  you 
will  about  the  grounds,  gardens,  and  buildings  without  ezdting  the 
least  offence,  or  surprise  at  your  daring  to  intrude.     You  break  no  law 
of  courtesy  by  so  doing,  nor  turn  the  owner  out  of  his  current  of  Idnd- 
liness.     llie  more  I  see  and  observe,  the  more  evidences  do  I  obtain 
that  in  the  whole  civilized  world  there  are  no  ^  gentry** — i.  e.,  gentle- 
folks, aristocracy,  and  its  of&hoots,  so  insolent,  overbearing,  selfii^  and 
tyrannical,  where  their  sports  are  interfered  with,  as  our  ^  true  boni 
Englishman.**     The  legality  of  a  matter  they  irtV/  regard ;  but  the 
moral  justice  or  humanity  of  sympathy  that  may  be  disturbed  by  tiieir 
enjoyments,  touches  them  not,  or  if  so,  but  in  few  instances  of  not-yet- 
killed  beauty  of  Nature. 


Gibraltar,  January  12th,  1838. 
I  HAVE  lived  six  weeks  among  the  Andalusians,  at  Compomento  and 
San  Roque;  and  I  have  had  one  trip  over  to  Africar--to  Tangier. 
Gibraltar  itself  is  a  wonder ;  the  more  I  see  it  the  more  I  like,  what 
I  like  in  or  about  it.  From  the  Terrace,  through  the  vrindow  at  whidi 
I  am  writing,  I  have  a  view  unmatched,  I  verily  believe,  finr  grandeur 
and  impressive  beauty  of  magnificence,  in  the  wide  world.  Besideit 
my  dear  friend,  I  have  Shahespeared  here  to  some  purpose :— by  only 
two  courses  of  lectures  I  shall  earn  sufficient  to  proride  board,  lodging, 
&c.  here  for  twelve  months,  if  it  were  within  my  arrangements  to  sit 
down  quietly  so  long — ^but  that  must  not  be — ^I  must  be  going  and 
gomg — and  this  "  going**  is  a  very  expensive  affair.  A  week  ago,  if  I 
had  written,  I  should  have  spoken  despairingly  of  my  health — for  I  was 
then  worse  than  I  remember  to  have  been  since  May  last  Now— oh, 
how  I  rejoice  to  say  it!  I  am  rapidly  recovering.  The  improve- 
ment was  sudden  and  magical.  Laborious  as  my  lectures  are^ 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  so  —  I  really  feel  heartier,  livelier, 
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and  (which  are  the  best  evidences  of  returning  soundness)  hun- 
grier and  more  elastic  after  them.  Before  I  began,  I  was  somewhat 
apprehensive  that  I  should  break  down  ere  I  had  reached  half  through 
ihe  first  one.  I  have,  in  addition  to  health  and  cash,  earned  no  little 
kindness  and  honest  courtesy  by  lecturing.  My  lectures  are  delivered 
at  mid-day.  I  have  some  notion  of  going  on  to  Egypt,  &c. :  but  if  my 
health  continue  this  rapid  improvement,  I  shall  be  in  England  by  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 


Sheffield  Iris,  March  27, 1838. 

Gibraltar,  6th  Feb.,  1838. 
I  AM  sure  you  need  something  to  alleviate  your  wintry  misery.  The 
newspapers  make  me  shiver  with  cold  as  I  read  them.  They  tell  me  of 
the  dismality  of  your  **  fine,  sharp,  seasonable**  weather.  I  do  not  read 
of  noses  and  toes  bitten  off  by  the  frost,  it  is  true ;  but  the  aforesaid 
pf^rs  say  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  you  all  walk  or  ride  in  dread 
of  such  a  catastrophe :  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nose  in  England  that  is 
not  as  red  as  raw  beef;  and  has  its  tip  decorated  with  a  succession  of 
single,  little,  shaking,  shuddering  wet  beads :  that  nose  ni^>kins  have 
more  work  to  do  than  they  can  well  manage ;  that  every  toe  is  aching 
and  every  finger  tingling ;  that  the  noisy  and  dirt  making  coal  scuttle, 
and  shovel  and  tongs,  and  poker,  are  rattling  and  racketting  and  clang- 
ing and  clattering  all  day  long,  and  more  than  half  the  night ;  that  you 
are  simmering  roasts  on  one  side  and  cakes  of  ice  on  the  other :  that 
if  you  dare  thrust  your  head  out  o  fdoor  or  window  for  an  instant,  yon 
are  cut  to  the  bone  by  the  ^*  beautiful  fresh  air,**  which  comes  at  you, 
villanously  keen  and  cold,  as  if  it  were  the  stroke  of  a  scythe :  that 
men,  women,  and  children  seem  to  be  all  puffing  out  of  their  stomachs 
huge  whif&  of  tobacco  smoke  as  they  walk  along — while  in  fact  they 
are  not  so  fortunately  warm ;  but  are,  by  their  very  breath,  making 
tassels  and  radiations  of  icicles  for  brows  and  eves  and  noses  and  chins  : 
that  you  are  all  obliged  to  coax  the  pump  with  a  little  hot  water  before 
it  can  be  persuaded  into  the  charity  of  yielding  you  a  little  cold  to 
drink,  or  to  cook  the  ^  taties**  and  turnips,  which,  when  cooked,  you 
throw  away — ^you  can*t  eat  them :  the  frost  has  nipped  into  tiieir  hearts : 
that  every  thing,  which  three  or  four  or  five  months  ago,  was  a  smart* 
inviting,  verdant,  and  flowery,  smiling — aye,  laughingly  gay,  garden, 
looks  now  like  a  filthy,  dirty  lot  of  old  rags — ^which  beggars  and  bone- 
pickers  have  scrambled  for  and  rejected,  and  left  to  be  scattered  by  the 
winds :  that  the  hedges  which  were  once  leafy  and  green,  and  full  of 
fret-work  lights  and  shadows,  and  turfy  lanes  under  them,  so  dreamy 
and  fairy-like  and  fascinating— Oh !  God  bless  the  beloved  English 
lanes  and  hedges ! — are  all  now  shivering  and  black  and  stumpy ;  or 
like  millions  of  confused,  ragged,  jagged,  jangled^  and  tangled  bristles, 
trying  to  stand  on  end  with  horrid  fright  at  the  cold  weather,  &c.  &c. 
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&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  every  &c.  a  dismalitj,  an  ugliness,  a  misery  maler^ 
a  pang  giver.     I  must  shew  you  sometliing  to  make  you  understand 
— ^perceive,  conceive,  guess  what  **  comfort"  is — ^not  your  **  comfort** — 
"fireside  comfort!" — that  phrase  "exclusively  English.**     Ugh!  thai 
tiling  "  exclusively  English,**  called  "  comfort  !**     Examine  it  without 
your  English  spectacles  : — look  at  it  through  some  other  medium  than  the 
contorting  one  of  my  granny*s  habits  and  prejudices — ^through  some 
other  glass  than  a  dingy-blanketty  fog,  or  a  blinking  aleet,  and,  as- 
suredly, you  will  see  that  this  "  peculiarly  English**  blessing  (mind  ye, 
I  don*t  assert  that  England  is  more  comfortless  than  any  other  countr}') 
is  nothing  else  than  a  partial  neutralization  of  atmospheric  misery'. 
Partial,  mark  me — ^partial,  only,  I  say — ^for  in  spite  of  all  which  will 
be,  in  selfish  triumph^  pointed  at  as  proof  against  my  assertion,  by  in- 
dividuals— with  the  people — with  the  millions — the  "bigger  half"  of 
the  misery  remains  in  tact :  aye,  and  with  many  of  those  who  seoni 
to  be  thought  of  the  people,  it  is  but  partial,  in  spite  of  all  your  baixinga, 
listings,  and  leatlicrings  ;  your  carpetings  and  ruggings,  and  draperies 
and  knackeries.      "  Fire-side  comfort !"      Pooh !    pooh  I    nonsense ! 
Don't  tell  me!     Fire -side  comforts,  indeed!     There!  how  the  blast 
comes  fiercely  whistling  through  the  key-hole — shrill  and  sharp  as  a 
hungry   hawk*s  pouncing  scream;  and  cold — hooh!  ugh!  piercingly 
cold — slicing  ear,  cheek,  and  skull,  through  and  through — no  razor,  no, 
not  one  of  Rodgers*  best,  half  so  keen  :  or  you  have  it  swishing  and 
whining,  roaring  and  howling  under  the  door. — ^Don*t  you  see  how  it 
sets  the  carpet  all  of  a  wobble  ?  and  every  hair  and  thread  in  the  mg 
is  quivering  in  the  pain  of  chill  misery.     How  it  shrieks  and  whizzes, 
and  plains  and  groans  in  all  the  corners  and  round  the  window  frames ! 
Fire-side  comforts !     Humbug!     None  of  your  fire-side  comforts  for 
me !     Give  me  a  country  to  live  in — aye,  and  die  in  too — for  I  should 
catch  an  ague  in  an  English  grave.     Give  me,  I  say,  the  country'  in 
which  fire-side  comforts  are  unknown,  and  unknown  only  because  there 
is  no  occasion  for  other  fire-sides  than  the  cook's  or  the  Macksmith's — 
yet  I  have  an  old,  silly,  foolish  fondness, — a  childish  prejudice  for  thij* 
half  comfortless  England,  that  I  can  never  away  with — it  sticks  in  the 
linings  of  my  heart  like  birdlime  :  it  is  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  soul  : 
wedged  and  dovetailed  in  the  spirit.     There  are  here — here  in  thir* 
Gibraltar — some  spectacle-eyed  English,  who  ape  their  "home  c*>ni- 
forts"  of  England,  ami  Hare  up  a  bit  with  their  "  fire-side  ;'*  and  a  pn»tty 
mess  they  make  of  it !  but  even  so,  I  declare — (I  am  quite  severely  se- 
rious at  this  point,  not  bantering  a  bit) — it  is  much  better,  every  way 
more  "  comfortable,"  really,  than  your  fire-side  in  England.      Off  again 
into  the  checked  strain,  now,  and — that  country  for  me  which  gives  and 
receives  atmospheric  comforts  from  January  to  December,  through  the 
glorious  wann  sun — (aye,  though  for  the  last  three  weeks  tlie  atmo^here 
has  been  thickened  and  mistified  by  rain  clouds) — the  vaultitl  heavens 
for  a  canopy — rocks,  hills,  and  mountains,  plains,  and  valley  sides  for 
my  parlour  floor  aii<l  walls  and  ceilings.     Oh!  such  rich  caqH*ts-i-su<*h 
gorgeous  hangings— such  ningniliccnt  curtains — such  splendiil  window* 
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by  day,  and  such  intensely  brilliant  and  sumptuously  ornamented,  sub- 
limely suspended  lamps  by  night,  have  I  here !  In  England  your  moon 
is  a  greased  cheese  hung  up  to  shine :  here  it  is  **  the  bright  and 
beauteous  orb'' — aye,  or  crescent  either:  a  sleeping  gem,  floating  on  a 
deep  blue,  serenely  calm  and  sparkled  sea ; — a  golden  coloured  crystal ; 
bright ! — oh !  how  beautifully  bright ! — and  no  fire — no  cool  scuttle — 
no  hideous  cinders — no  suffocating  ashes.  Daily,  more  and  more,  do  I 
find  occasion  to  rejoice  and  be  gratefully  glad  that  I  did  leave  England 
for  a  while  :  and  glad,  indeed,  am  I  that  I  came  to  this  place.  I  am 
every  way  better,  body  and  mind,  or,  at  least,  heart,  are  mended  by  my 
visit  and  sojourn.  I  have  more  strength,  stamina,  capability  of  endu- 
rance— and  for  appetite !  beware  of  your  beefsteaks  when  I  return !  I 
eat  a  pound  thereof,  good  stuff,  too,  per  diem — a  letter  from  bright 
minded,  clear  minded,  and  strong  hearted  Junius  ^Redivivus,  contained 
advice  to  prefer  that  food,  with  bread,  to  any  other — and  he  bade  me 
ride  horses,  mules,  donkies,  dromedaries,  camels,  as  much  as  I  could ; 
and,  oh !  to  be  sure,  I  have  obeyed  him  as  far  as  horse,  camel,  and 
dromedary  riding  is  in  posse.  My  cough  is  not  quite  gone ;  but  I  am 
pretty  confident  I  shall,  **  can''  ^at  is,  be  able  to  write  from  Malta, 
**  it  is  gone."  Yes,  I  dtiily  find,  and  feel  cause  to  rejoice ;  and  while  I 
am  enjoying,  to  sympathise  with  those  who  cannot  and  do  not  enjoy  as 
I  do. 

Three  days  since — ^no,  two— I  scrambled  up  to  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  in  all  the  rich  and  gracious  warmth  of  a  summer  day.  I 
saw  the  wide,  blue,  deep  blue  glory  of  the  Mediterranean — the  Atlas 
chain,  and  Mons  Abyla  in  Africa ;  the  Sierra  Ronda  and  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  European  side ;  and,  on  the  culminating  point  of  the  Rock,  1,439 
feet  above  the  sea's  level,  I  sat,  for  a  heavenly  hour,  basking  in  the  hot 
sun ;  and  in  ascending  and  descending  I  inhaled  pure,  health-giving 
oxygen,  or  snuffed  up  wreathing  volumes  of  perfume  from  the  wild 
lavender—  here  so  abundant,  and  so  beautiful  in  leaf  and  flower : — ^bees 
humming  over  and  diving  into  the  blue  coronals  : — then,  also,  there  are 
many  other  richly  aromatic  plants ;  and  marigolds,  wild,  in  millions — 
Narcissi — squills— -"periwinkles" — daisies,  &c.  sat  smiling  into  me  at 
every  step.  The  trees  are  gpreen  again ;  some  had  been  naked  only  for 
a  week  or  two ;  others  have  put  on  their  fresh,  new  dresses— oh !  so 
very  clean  and  neat — before  the  old  gpreen  is  gone  brown.  All  these 
things  are  on  the  "  rough  and  ragged  rock  of  Gibraltar" — ^all  these  I 
saw  and  felt  on  the  4th  of  February. 

Here,  fresh  out  of  my  lodgings'  garden, — which  is  all  a  hushed  flood 
of  green, — and  buddy,  leafy,  and  blady  and  perfumy  as  any  lawn  in 
England  after  a  soft  shower  in  June — ^here  on  my  table  are  now  sitting, 
or  reclining  on  the  rim  of  a  glass,  with  their  feet  in  the  water,  a  pair  of 
exquisite,  young,  but  full  blown  roses — a  rich  scented  Narcissus — a 
Gemini  of  scented  violets,  blue  as  the  sky  over  the  portals  of  heaven — a 
crop  of  migiiionctte — a  bunch  of  thyme — and  a  little  yellow  flower,  the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  know — ^but  he  has  thousands  and  tens  of 
thoui»and»  of  brothers  and  sisters  here,  all  alive  and  merry  now,  and  is 
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the  prettiest,  softly  smiling,  delicate  beauty  that  ever  was  crowned  in 
golden  petaL  This  is  February ;  I  could  have  said  as  much  in  January ; 
— ^here  they  are  in  all  tlieir  loveliness  and  liveliness  of  fresh  purity  and 
beauty,  like  graceful,  innocent,  unsophisticated,  firank,  and  confiding  boys 
and  girls ;  or  as  blooming  little — little  children  that  have  been  permitted 
to  be,  not  taught  to  be,  good :  little  children  that  have  never  bten 
whipped,  nor  scolded — never  coaxed  nor  cheated — neither  have  they 
been  cantingly  prated  into  *^  being  good,**  and  **  behaving  properly,**  and 
being  **  submissive  to  their  betters;**  nor  have  their  ^*  tempers  been  con- 
quered,** nor  **  their  wills  broken  :** — (all  and  each  of  which  are  of  the 
DeviFs  creed  and  its  articles ;) — like  little  children  that  have  not  im- 
bibed, nor  have  been  parrotted  into  a  squirting  out  of,  any  of  that  nasty 
scum — ^that  dirty  dish-slop— that  rank  reek  of  foul  garbage — foh !  as^ 
pooh !  and  phoo-pho-o-o-o-phoophoo ! — ^which  the  petty  or  malignant 
craft  of  soulless  hypocrites  g^ves  and  takes  as  a  practice  of  piety,  and 
blasphemingly  calls  Religion.  Such  **  being  good,**  means  being  sillily 
sulky,  and  cunning  and  suspicious,  and  decorously  spiteful ;  and  is  early 
indicative  of  a  future  prudently  swindling,  and  cautiously  lying  knack, 
and  capability  of  *^  getting  on  in  the  world,**  and  ^  becoming  respectable,** 
or  "  supporting  the  dignity  of  their  lurth  and  station.**  No,  these 
flowers  ore  like  little  children  who  have  not,  by  the  folly  or  knavery  of 
their  teachers  in  making  them  "  good,**  according  to  their  notions ; — 
have  not  had  the  Angel  squeezed  out,  and  the  Devil  thrust  and  rammed 
and  jammed  in.  And  yonder  is  Apis  hill  (Mons  Abyla.)  I  see  in  it 
the  shelves,  crags,  streaks,  &c.  as  clearly  as  you  can  see  the  trees  on 
Sparken  Hills,  from  the  Bridge  over  the  Canal  as  you  enter  Worksop. 
Let  any  English — ^mere  English — eye  look  towards  it,  and  to  measure 
the  distance — ^it  would  swear  the  distance  was  not  a  mile,  and  stare  in 
derision  of  the  madness  or  idiocy  that  would  say  ^*  it  is  fifteen  miles.** — 
Five  or  six  weeks  ago — (there  is  snow  on  many  tops  of  mountains  now, 
there  was  not  then) — I  saw  the  Sierra  Nevada,  beyond  Grenada,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant,  and  this  Hith  naked,  un^ded  eye, 
and  without  hunting  through  space  and  atmosphere  for  it ;  the  mountain 
stood  staring  at  me  with  a  fine  full  countenance.  The  separation  of 
snow  from  rock,  and  the  dark  streaks  of  mountain  ravine,  gushing 
through  the  snow,  were  quite  distinct.  How  many  *^  mere  English**  can 
you  persuade  to  swallow  this  hundred  and  thirty  mile  matter  ?  Very 
few,  Tm  sure :  it  is,  nevertheless,  true.  The  clear  medium — ^the  sharp 
shadows — ^the  brilliant  and  glowing  lights — ^the  wondrous  and  glorious 
colouring  which  is  thrown  over  earth  and  water — verdant  and  billowy 
undulations  of  ground,  over  the  bold  and  majestic  hills,  and  rugged  and 
precipitous  walls  and  crags  of  rock,  produce  effects  to  the  eye  which  are 
bewildering  and  bewitching  to  the  senses;  and  cannot  be  conceived, 
cannot  be  conjectured,  not  guessed  at,  though  aided  by  the  most  skilful 
effort  of  the  painter,  or  ablest  tact  and  talent  of  a  descriptive  writer,  by 
one  who  has  never  seen  otlier  than  English  scenic  eflfects.  Yet  in  Engpland 
arc  exquisite  bits,  which  ciuinut  be  matched  here.  Here  the  charac- 
teristics and  features  ore  altogetlicr  different. 
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Sheffield  Iris,  Nov.  6,  18S8. 

^Southampton,  October  24th,  1838. 
At  four  o'clock  to-day,  I  embark,  per  steam,  for  Havre  de  Grace,  thence 
to  Paris,  or  to  Marseilles^  to  Malta,  to  Alexandria,  and  conclude,  for  a 
while,  by  a  sojourn  to  Grand  Cairo.  I  mean  to  recover  my  health  per- 
fectly— to  return  and  work  with  new  life.  I  have  found  out  the  grand 
secret  which  shall  effect  my  restoration— viz.  living  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  make  muffling  up  in  cloaks,  great 
coats,  &c.  unnecessary,  and  to  take  as  much/?nMto0  exercise  as  possible : 
so  Egypt  and  its  asses  shall  be  my  doctors,  together  with  a  little  benefit 
of  counter  irritation  from  the  plagues  which  Moses  created  to  teaze  the 
subjects  of  Pharoah.  I  am  sure  I  shall  get  well ;  I  am  so  much  better 
the  two  past  days — ^but,  oh,  I  have  had  some  severe  mauling — my 
cough  comes  on  spasmodically  and  almost  tears  out  my  vitals.     *     * 

How  will  England  live  through  the  winter  ?  I  am  trembling,  at 
times,  when  I  think  how  much  is  to  be  endured  :  and  were  it  not  for 
my  firm  faith  in  human  progression,  the  massively  ponderous  obstacles 
to  a  course  of  truth,  humanity,  and  justice,  which  class  and  caste  selfish- 
ness have  reared  up,  and  with  a  murderous  stubbornness,  band  and  but- 
tress, I  really  think  I  should  sit  down,  and,  covering  my  head  in  the 
darkness  of  abandoned  h<^,  die. 


Sheffield  Iru,  Jan.  1,  1839. 

Malta,  November  18th,  1838. 
Among  the  last  words  of  the  last  letter  I  despatched  to  England,  (which 
was  from  Marseilles,  just  a  week  since,)  were  the  following : — ^  I  fear 
I  have  done  my  health,  and  my  frame,  serious,  and,  as  far  as  the  reten- 
tion of  life  can  make  it  so,  permanent,  injury,  by  the  fatigue  I  have  un- 
dergone in  travelling  through  France  to  this  city :  my  cough  is  greatly 
increased  in  frequency,  and  in  the  pain  attending  its  muscular  compul- 
sions ;  and  my  debility  of  frame  so  ^Tetched,  that  the  effort  to  struggle 
and  crawl  up  a  single  flight  of  stairs,  results  in  utter  prostration  or  syn- 
cope.** I  felt  that  I  was  committing  a  most  rash  act  by  embarking  in 
the  steamer,  in  such  a  state,  for  Malta  :  3ret  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  my 
destiny,  and  embark  I  did.  My  first  night  on  board  was  very,  very 
wretched,  and  rendered  doable  in  its  misery  by  the  sense  that  I  was  a 
disturbance  and  annoyance  to  all  my  fellow  passsengers.  But,  delicious 
change  I  renovation  how  joyous  1  how  great !  and,  more  than  all,  how 
strange  I  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  quitting  the  port,  I  was 
possessed  of  a  new  existence— or  rather,  my  old  life  had  come  back  to 
me.     I  was  elastic,  buoyant,  cheery :  coughing  only  by  easy  units  at 

*  He  had  returned  to  England,  and  after  a  few  months*  struggle  with 
his  painful  disease,  was  again  seeking  the  milder  climate  of  the  South. 
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long  intervals,  instead  of  convulsive  fifties,  incessantly.  Yet  I  could  not 
yfuWi — my  legs  would  not  work.  I  had  suddenly  g^wn  enormously 
fat  at  the  ancles ;  so  much  so  that  my  stockings  felt  as  a  painfully  tight 
bandage  :  boots  or  shoes  I  could  not  persuade  my  feet  to  look  at :  so 
encasing  them  in  soft  flannel  slippers,  I  submitted  to  a  change  in  the 
order  of  nature — my  legs  no  longer  supported  and  carried  my  body; 
but  on  my  head,  shoulders,  and  trunk,  was  now  imposed  the  labour  of 
dragging  my  lower  extremities  hither  and  thither :  it  was  in  vain  that 
I  tried  to  make  the  machinery  work  *'  orderly ;"  every  order  to  **  go" 
and  ^*  do,**  which  the  motor  nerve  g^ve  to  tiie  muscles,  was  instantly 
answered  by  the  sensitive  nerve  ^*  I  can*t  ;**  yet  was  I  not  discontent--- 
by  no  means  disheartened  or  depressed  by  this  new  afiiiction,  because  I 
was  so  much  bettered  in  every  other  way — and  in  two  days  my  ancles 
fell  into  their  ordinary  state  of  leanness !  Did  I  not  say  to  you  that  I 
could  learn  nothing  by  experience  in  this  queer  illness  of  mine  ?  That 
I  was  constantly  perplexed  by  any  changing  and  varying  effect,  and 
irritated  and  vexed  by  vain  efforts  to  discover  causes  for  these  recur* 
rences  of  efl^t  ?  It  is  true,  I  can  leam  nothing  certain  of  the  cause 
of  what  **tV*  from  the  most  vivid  recollection  and  analysis  of  what 
**  ira«.*'  The  conclusion  arrived  at  yesterday,  is  overturned  by  the  ex- 
perience of  to-day.  From  my  own  examination  into  the  symptoms, 
causes  and  fluctuations  of  my  disease,  I  can  deduce  nothing  as  warning 
or  instruction  to  others— except  so  far,  as  I  am  always  easy,  free  from 
pain,  and,  for  several  hours  together,  untouched  by  mucous  irritations 
or  provocations  to  cough  when  passive,  in  the  open,  fair,  warm  sunlight 
But  the  caprices  of  change,  because  I  can  find  out  no  reason  for  them, 
annoy  me  sorely ;  even,  I  tlunk,  so  far  as  to  retard  my  recovery :  the 
perplexity  is  like  scratching  my  whole  net- work  of  nerves  with  a  curry- 
comb ;  and  they,  as  you  know,  are  sensitive  and  touchy  to  the  full  of 
sufficiency,  without  any  stretching  or  other  stimulant.  Why  I  am  al- 
ways better  in  health  at  sea,  than  on  land,  I  think  I  can  account  for,  or 
rather  why  the  sea  **  agrees  with  me*'  thus :  I  passed  that  interval  of 
my  life,  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  bodily  habit  or  physical  constitu- 
tion settles  into  a  tone — ^tbat  is,  from  17  to  24  years  of  age,  in  tumbling 
and  tossing  about,  for  thousands  of  leagues,  upon  the  broad  salt  water : 
so  that,  truly,  I  believe  the  sea  is  my  element.  Here  I  am,  on  shore 
again — more  perplexity :  my  cough  has  returned  to  roe  with  virago-like 
fury,  as  if  wiUi  spiteful  wrath  to  pay  off  the  score  ;  but,  depend  on  it, 
I  will  manage  the  rampant  vixen  yet.  An  ulcerated  sore  throat  has, 
with  most  apt  cruelty  of  purpose,  united  its  stingings  and  stabbings  to 
her  savage  graspings  and  grapplings ;  so  I  am  **  in  a  most  blessed  con- 
dition,*' am  I  not  ?  Yet  I  am  cheerful,  from  a  confidence  of  recovery. 
A  friend  here,  a  true  one,  though  I  never  saw  him  or  heard  of  him  till 
lost  April,  congratulates  me  on  my  choice  of  locality  and  climate,  as  the 
very  best  which  judgment  and  discretion  could  have  selected  for  my  case. 
He  is  a  clever,  medical  practitioner,  long  a  traveUer  in  Egypt,  and  po- 
sitive OS  to  its  efficacy  and  salubrity :  spite  of  the  Mosaic  plagues  of  lice, 
and  bugs,  and  fleas  :  of  the  power  of  which  he  gives  very  interesting 
and  pathetic  accounts.     To  hee  me  from  an  expense,  which  I  find  woakL 
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be  otherwise  unavoidable,  and  of  which  it  is  rather  fortunate  I  was  ig- 
norant in  England,  (for  there  a  heavy  sum  would  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase them,)  he  insists  on  my  taking  his  travelling  Egyptian  furniture. 
lie  nurses,  medicates,  advises,  Watches  me  with  most  kindly  solicitude  : 
houses,  feeds,  tends  me  with  as  much  frank  cordiality  of  ai^tion,  as  if 
I  had  been  his  brother  for  the  last  45  years.  *  *  *  *  Qh^  let 
me  come  back  to  England,  stout  and  strong ;  and  see  if  I  don*t — ay : 
by  the  glorious  blue  sky  above  me,  I  will !  And  T\\  bring  up  the  ar- 
rears for  the  silence  to  which  for  the  next  18  months  I  am  bound. 

In  what  an  atmosphere  of  genial  glow  am  I  breathing  here !  glori- 
ously blue  and  beautifully  grand,  is  the  blessed  canopy  over  my  head. 
I  sit  in  the  open  ur,  basking  in  the  glad  sun — or  in  open  balconies— or 
with  wide  thrown  doors  and  windows,  and  so  enjoy  the  day :  and  lie  down 
unblanketted  at  night     Ah,  my  dear  friend,  the  change  is  most  exquisite 
— most  welcome ;  and,  I  am  already  sure,  very  beneficial.     I  am  saying 
so  on  the  25th  Nov.,  seven  days  after  conunencing  my  letter,  yet  this  peace 
of  mind,  this  consoUng  and  cheering  condition  and  improvement,  is  sub- 
ject to  heavy  misgivings;  cloudings  of  thought,  drear  and  dismal,  roll 
in  upon  the  bright  and  cheerful  pleasant,  as  I  sit  thinking.     Memory, 
perception,  and  imagination  are  busy  in  the  North,  with  me.     Shiver- 
ing winter  has  blown  his  bitterness  round  the  poor  man*s  hearth — and  the 
want,  which  I  saw  in  the  perspective  as  I  quitted  England,  the  miseries 
of  cold  and  hunger  are  in  the  fore-ground  of  reality  established — settled 
for  the  ensuing  six  months ;  and  in  addition  to  the  actual  suffering  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  I  fear  the  progression  of  humanity  will  receive  a 
disheartening  check— disheartening  to  those  philanthrophists  who  look 
not  into  remotenesses  for  the  mighty  good  they  contain,  but,  in  the  sen- 
sitive kindness  of  their  natures,  feel  too  keenly  the  present  and  positive 
misery  to  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  after  consequences.     Yet  there  will 
be  mischief  perpetrated  by  the  unphilosophical  and  false  notions  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  ignorance  of  man*s  natural  organization  that  are  so  pro- 
minent in  the  prayers,  sermons,  advices,  and  counsellings  of  the  soul- 
curers :  the  religious  teachers,  par  excellence.     Certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
endurance  of  cold  and  hunger,  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
suffer — not  merely  in  the  sense  of  physical  pain,  but  do  actually  under- 
go a  deterioradon :  the  clearness  of  the  one  is  darkened ;  the  preventive 
and  stimulus  of  the  other  are  partially  neutralised ;  and  sermons  and 
psalms  won*t  mend  them  :  their  buoyancy  and  elasticity  are  stultified : 
— ^intelligence  in  hunger  and  want,  though  "  sharpened,**  moves  only  in 
feverish  leaps,  or  in  ferocious  impulses.     Useless  it  will  be  found,  as  it 
ever  has  been,  to  preach  **  be  resigned,  content,  submissive  to  the  will — 
decrees,  &c.**     Strike  a  discord  on  the  belly  and  all  the  harmony  of 
thought  and  feeling  responds  a  fitful  howling.     Pinch  the  toes  and  fin- 
gers with  nipping  frost,  and  the  melody  of  a  healthy  heart  and  mind 
will  **  jangle  out  of  tune  and  harsh.**     My  greatest  fear,  next,  is  that 
knaves  will  employ  this  season  of  distress,  in  making  dupes.     Oh,  that 
the  people  were  wiser.     My  next  will  be  from  Egypt :  as  the  weather 
is  here  so  very  delicious  at  present,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  I  shall 
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prolong  my  stay  in  Malta,  till  the  middle  of  December — that  is,  for 
another  packet  from  England  to  succeed  the  one  due  on  Hie  28th  inst. 
If  the  letter,  which  I  want  and  expect,  do  not  arrive  by  Hie  first  packet, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to,  remun  till  12tii  December,  then  go  I  ahid],  let- 
ters or  no  letters.  The  exquisite  weather — the  paradisiacal  season  of 
Malta  continues  till  nearly  Christmas :  then  it  commenoea  a  wavering 
— a  blomng  of  ugly  winds. 

Nov.  2  7th.  Packet  from  England  in,  no  letter  nor  newspaper  for  poor 
me!     By  the  bye,  I  did  not  tell  Friend  Bridgeford  that  post-office, 
Malta,  would  be  a  careful  recipient,  go  wherever  I  viroakL     Letters  or 
newspapers  will  follow  me  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo.     From  tiie  Pyra- 
mids, you  or  some  one  near  you  shall  reodve  a  line  or  two  wrapped  up 
in  most  offensive  smelling  paper,  for  it  has  to  pass  through  a  purifyii^ 
process  to  tree  it  from  the  plague,  &c.     'Hll  I  have  set  my  foot  on  my 
place  of  sojourn,  (which  will  be  either  at  Cairo,  or  400  miles  further  up 
the  Nile,  at  Siout  or  Thebes,)  I  cannot  estimate  my  expenses:  but 
when  fixed  in  a  spot,  I  can  live  in  Egypt,  I  believe,  for  about  £3  per 
month,  vrithout  grinding  in  economies,  or  grinning  in  privations.     ThB 
four  or  five  days*  passage  thither  from  Malta,  will  cost  as  mudi  as  would 
4  months*  residence  in  the  country  of  the  Nile.     I  shall  be  bitten  a  lit- 
tle for  a  day  or  two  at  each  Inn,  at  some  two  dollars  a  day,  I  am  toM : 
and  very  much  every  where  by  the  Mosaic  plagues  :  and  in  going  up 
the  Nile,  I  find,  that  I  shall  be  in  constant  collision  and  oombat  with 
legions  of  huge  rats.     Crocodiles  I  shall  not  see  till  I  reach  Gifg^  or 
else  at  DiospoUs  Parva,  now  called  ^  How.**     I  shall  be  crammed  with 
crack-jaw  names  by  the  time  I  elevate  my  voice  in  your  ear  again.     My 
paper  is  full,  and  I  have  omitted  all  that  I  thought  was  too  important  to 
be  neglected.     I  shall  think  of  it  again  when  my  letter  is  gone.     Queen 
Dodger  not  arrived,  expected  here  on  30th  of  Nov.  or  1st  Dec.     Folly 
and  fiimsiness  are  vride  agape  on  the  occasion.     There  is  to  be  a  gene- 
ral illumination.     I  shall  spare  candles :  i.  e.  save  them.     I  do  not,  and 
I  cannot  respect  her — and  I  am  sure  I  won't  act  a  lie  on  her  account — 
Love  to  all. 


Sheffield  Iris,  February  1%  1839. 

Alexandria,  Dec.  27,  1838. 
Rebcember,  my  dear  friend,  that  this  is  Egyptian  Alexandria,  the  child, 
though  but  a  ragged  and  rather  beggarly  one,  of  old  Alexandria,  the 
magnificent,  the  proud,  the  vast,  the  voluptuous,  the  Cleopatrian  and 
Ptolemaic  Alexandria — Nile-neighboured  and  gorgeous-templed  Alex- 
andria. So  don*t  permit  the  romance  of  the  locality  to  sink  into  the 
mere  common  place  of  *^  Alexandria,  a  sea  port  and  town  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Egypt.**  Remember  that  tiiis  is  written  on  the  site 
of  old  wonder,  of  ponderous  gprandeur  and  beauty,  massed  in  magnifi« 
cences — in  the  dominion  of  Chiris,  the  land  of  Cheops  and  the  Fh«raohs 
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— the  Moses-plagued  and  priest-mystified,  the  pyramid-immortalized 
Egypt.  All  this  I  think  it  necessary  to  remind  you  o^  lest  you  should 
forget  to  estimate  correctly  tlie  honour  due  to  me  as  a  great  and  ^*  in- 
teresting** traveUer ; — and  do  not  call  these  my  allusions  to  the  olden 
Alexandria,  the  language  of  exaggeration.  That  it  once  was  worthy 
the  adjectives  I  have  bestowed  on  it,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
doubt,  if  the  eye  or  the  foot  will  course  over  even  one-half  of  the  visible 
ruins :  they  are,  in  truth,  amazing :  and  scarcely  less  amazing  has  been 
the  toil  of  devastation  that  has  been  employed  upon  the  vast,  huge,  and 
massive  fabrics,  which  are  actually  smashed,  pounded  up  into  minute 
fragments,  and  are  collected  in  hillocks  for  miles  and  miles  in  continuity. 
I  yesterday  rode  in  one  line  for  two  hours,  at  a  good  smart  donkey  pace 
—-(oh,  that  you  had  been  there  to  see  me  *^  witch  the  world  with  noble 
a««manship,**)-Hind  yet  saw  beyond  and  beyond  signs  of  architectural 
ruin.  Yet  spite  of  ihe  perseverance  in  destruction  by  time  and  earth- 
quake, the  pounding  by  savage  warrior  vengeance,  and  the  besotted 
bigotry,  or  call  it  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  evidences  of 
magnificence  and  the  excellencies  of  sculptured  art,  are  almost  daily 
turning  up  from  the  depths  of  their  tombs,  into  the  sun*s  broad  light : 
and  I  question  not  that  treasures  of  genius  and  skill  will  yet  repay 
the  efforts  of  the  perseveringly  curious  who  may  search  among  the 
world  of  rubbish.  Every  thing  of  beauty  in  art  which  the  early 
Christians  of  Alexandria  could  see  and  seize,  they  devoted  to  ruthless 
destruction — yet  there  may  be  thousands  of  specimens,  which,  escaping 
raisdirected  zeal,  lie  hidden  £^oms  deep  among  the  ruins  of  the  palaces 
and  temples  which  they  adorned.  There  is  a  sdemnity  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  scene  that  strikes  deq>  into  the  spirit ;  and  in  turning 
from  it  to  the  modem  town,  the  contrast  is  as  strong  and  impressive — 
painfully  impressive  as  contrast  can  render  two  places : — though,  indeed, 
the  energy  of  despotic  enterprise,  which  so  largely  distinguishes  the 
present  Pacha  of  Egypt,  is  producing  changes  here  which  make  the 
contrast  less  violent.  Here  is  a  newly  laid  out  Quadrangle — a  fine 
open  space,  with  buildings  of  commanding  and  respectable  aspect — ^his 
newly  erected  palace  and  harem — ^the  naval  storehouses— dock  yards  and 
offices,  do  much  in  giving  to  Alexandria  an  imposing  appearance ;  but 
oh !  the  town  as  it  was  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  a  jumble  of  filthy, 
narrow  lanes,  crammed  with  buildings,  ragged  and  unsightly ;  looking 
like  the  veriest  dens  and  passages  of  pestilence.  Yet  Alexandria  is 
considered  a  healthy  place :  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  so ;  its  specimens 
of  humanity  take  no  heed  of  filth,  and  seem  dead  to,  or  ignorant  of,  its 
consequences.  I  enjoy  much  pleasure  <m  donkey  back — ^hiring  one, 
with  an  attendant  Arab,  at  the  rate  of  five  piastres  (equal  to  one  shil- 
ling) per  day ;  but  I  am  preparing  for  my  journey  to  Cairo — thence  to 
Thebes :  to  be  about  which  I  am  rather  impatient,  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  cannot,  here,  find  economical  accommodations  in 
lodgings,  and  am  therefore  compelled  to  endure  the  pang  of  thinking 
that  I  am  living  beyond  my  means ;  this  of  itself  is  enough  to  prevcMit 
health's  improvement.     lu  the  newspaper?  I  hear  nothing  n*iKMtini( 
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Upper  Egypt*s  climate  but  the  most  channiiig  and  inTitiiig  accounts  dt 
its  salubrity,  accompanied  with  assurances  that  I  cannot  fiul  to  re- 
establish my  health  by  a  few  months*  scjonm  there ;  and  again,  ^  it  b 
advisable,  nay  necessary,  to  lunre  the  voyage  up  to  Thebes  completed 
before  the  Khamseen  (the  poison  winds)  sets  in,**  or  I  shall  be  detained 
in  Lower  Egypt  through  the  summer.  A  friend  is  making  interest  in 
my  l)ehalf  for  a  passage  to  Cairo,  in  the  Facha*s  steamer ;  she  promises 
to  sail  to-morrow — ^most  devoutly  do  I  hope  he  will  succeed,  for  I  have 
a  chilling  dread  of  the  trouble  that  must  be  undergone  in  bargaining  for 
a  canal  boat— disembarking  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the  Nile, 
at  Atfee,  and  barguning,  i.  e.  bothering,  ag^ain  for  another  boat  to  Cairo. 
I  shall  be  alone,  too,  with  not  a  word  of  Arabic  in  my  possession^  and 
that  is  the  only  language  spoken  except  by  accident.  I  shall  have  tiie 
less  work  for  my  lungs,  which  the  doctors  tell  me  ought  to  be  as  idle 
as  possible ;  respiration  bdng  quite  labour  enough  for  them.  Well,  my 
thoughts  must  talk  to  one  another,  and  I  wiU  endeavour  to  make  their 
conversation  agreeable.  Great  is  the  comfort  I  derive  from  Dr. 
Laidlaw  here — a  genuinely  kind  and  liberal  thinking  man — when  he 
tells  me  I  may  eat  (or  drink)  milk  as  often  as  I  please — for  milk  is 
ever  delicious  to  me ;  and  the  buf&loes  are  in  abundance ;  from  them  I 
shall  derive  my  sustenance  chiefly,  with  rice,  bread,  and,  occasionally,  a 
fowl,  just  to  buttress  up  my  debilitated  frame.  What  with  a  fresh  cold 
caught  on  board  the  steamer  in  passage  from  Malta,  and  a  most  stinging 
sore  throat,  I  landed  at  Alexandria  (last  Tuesday,  Christmas-day)  in 
worse  bodily  condition  than  ever.  I  am  somewhat  improved  ;  but  the 
ugly  sore  throat  tortures  me,  especially  in  eating  or  drinking.  I  am 
somewhat  consoled  by  the  Doctor*s  assurances  that  it  is  nothing  to  fear, 
and  will  leave  mo  without  pill,  or  draught,  or  plabter  to  hasten  it.  I 
wish  it  would  make  haste  and  be  off.  Here  comes  some  delicious  coffee 
and  hot  milk — I  almost  dread  to  touch  it,  much  as  I  long  for  and  like 
it:  the  appetite's  pleasure  will  be  torn  into  bits  by  the  irritable  sore 
throat ;  faith,  I  begin  to  think  myself  very  hardly  treated,  to  have  two 
such  friends  as  cough-violent,  ceaseless  cough,  and  sore  throat  tearing, 
scraping,  tugging,  and  lacerating  me  with  idl  their  might,  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  but,  bless  you  !  I  have  the  consolation  of  blue  sky  and 
warm  sun  ;  and  they,  thank  Heaven,  make  roe  cheery  through  all — 
except  in  those  intervals,  which,  I  confess,  are  of  painfully  frequent 
occurrence,  when  the  thought  that  I  am  not  doing  my  work — that  I  am 
baulked  in  my  most  anxious,  most  zx'alous,  and  most  heart  and  soul 
gratifying  wishes  and  efforts,  reaches  into  my  mind.  Oh !  for  ten  years 
of  health  and  strength  I  I  do  not  covet  life,  for  the  mere  sake  of  living 
— but  that  I  may  have  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel ;  that  I  may  say  my 
say ;  do  all  my  little  in  pushing,  urging,  entreating ;  and  in  ripping 
away  mystifying  cobwol>s,  tearing  away  masks  and  cloaks,  and  all  de- 
ceptive coverings,  and  show  realities  and  truths,  and  set  them  bubbling, 
InmHii^,  and  then  rolling  along  un  their  resistless  and  immortal  currents. 
AN'ould  to  Cioil  I  luul  knuwn  the  mighty  minded,  deep  and  clear  thinking, 
Jiublc  souli^l  Fux  u  dozen  ytarb  ago !  how  much  of  solitary  suflering 
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should  I  have  escf^)ed — ^how  much  more  aptly  would  my  energies  have 
been  directed !  I  think  I  shall  re-establish  my  health.  I  strongly 
hope  to  be  strong  when  I  return  to  England  in  April  or  May,  1840 ; 
but  it  is  indeed  serious,  heavy  grief,  to  be  cut  off  from  my  doings  till 
then.  And  again,  the  thought  of  the  wide  and  sharp  misery,  the  be- 
numbed and  aching  bodies,  and  the  chill  of  the  heart,  which  the  multi- 
tudes in  England  are  now  enduring  and  will  continue  to  endure  through 
the  wintry  inclemencies ;  and  the  fear  that  political  knavery,  or  pulpit 
craft,  will  be  busily  and  successfully  exerted  to  inveigle,  blind,  and 
dupe  the  sufferers,  and  delude  them  from  their  efforts  to  compel  atten- 
tion to  their  just  demands — all  distress  and  irritate  me.  Oh !  no  war ! 
no  war !  loud  is  the  cry — ^villanously  vigorous  are  the  appeals  to  John 
Buirs  vanity  and  cupicUty — and  his  honour — ^to  plunge  him  into  a  con- 
test with  Russia.  Ha !  scoundrels !  it  is  th6  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
— the  call  for  enfranchisement — ^fbr  political  emancipation — that  you 
dread  : — not  Russian  aggression,  nor  Russian  dominion. — **  Hitch  them 
into  a  war,  and  that  will  g^ve  us  twenty  years*  gprace,**  is  the  hope  of 
the  political  swindlers. 

You  will  see  a  gpreat  number  of  my  friends — ^to  all  of  them  present 
my  remembrances ;  say  to  them  that  I  am  sure  of  recovery — ^that  I  am 
generally  cheerful,  or  at  least  free  from  all  apprehensions  of  worse  than 
my  present  condition.  Hurrah  to  all  my  young  but  strong  hopes  at 
Worksop. — Adieu. 


Sheffield  Lris,  AprU  2d,  1839. 

Misr,  i.  e.  Curo,  properly  Qaherah,  17th  Jan.,  1830. 
My  excellent  Friend, — "  My  necessaries  are  embarked,** — ^to-mor^ 
row  I  start  for  Thebes,  and  thence  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  My 
canja  is  manned  by  six  people,  all  Arabs :  and  I  am  to  entrust  myself 
for  two  months  to  their  mercy  or  their  fear.  Fear !  how  can  six  strap- 
ping fellows  fear  the  one  poor  dilapidated  thing  I  am,  in  such  a  far  off 
part  of  the  world,  as  that  for  which  I  am  destined  ?  Oh,  but  they  do 
fear ! — they  live  under  an  absolute  despot,  whose  will  is  a  whirlwind 
that  would  sweep  them  to  destruction,  should  either  their  treachery  or 
their  covetousness  o*er-master  their  fear.  Alone  I  am  going,  add  one 
Berberi  servant  to  cook,  scrub,  wash,  &c., — ^he  is  my  valet,  my  house- 
maid, my  laundress,  washerwoman,  boots,  chambermaid,  errand-boy, 
and  my  interpreter,  with  only  a  small  smattering  of  Italian  between  us 
to  get  through  20  dialects  of  Arab,  and  if  my  physical  energies  were 
not  withered,  I  would  do  without  him.  They  tell  me  here  I  have 
"  pluck'*  being  so  ill  as  I  am :  the  truth  is,  I  go  unarmed,  and  am  for 
that  reason  less  likely  to  find  danger.  One  circumstance  does  give  me 
uneasiness  :  it  is  decided  unanimously  by  all  the  English  travellers  and 
residents  in  Egypt,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevail  on  the  Arab  boatmen 
to  move,  but  by  stem  threats  and  severe  blows :  that  they  will  find 
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lK«riT€Sc»fettilvidliBg  JDddtlaT,  OQ  thenrcr;  bang  pud .  W  time: 
that  dKT  regvi  iipdnfg  or  mdaigaMot  »  frihr,  or  the  rsqII  of  a  waoC 
ofipirit;  tfat  to  fcrfjpg*  of  tJMnkfahifm  cr  a  aense  of  gntitade,  tkqr 
ne  atscr  aod  entire  stnagen :  tkit  tih^  cannot  be  dealt  with 
laD  T,  but  by  twrmammi  aullweily  and  the  aeovige.  Will 
ne  vfam  I  saj  that  I  hare  not  tomttd  one  aoGtaij  cxoeptian  to  this 
^"■'"  of  the  ieflafas  and  Iwialmru  ?  No,  not  one  who  ooald  pqcqie 
or  acknowledge  or  recognise  the  least  q[Bafitj  of  Tirtoe,  the  most  minute 
pinch-of-annffgoodnes  in  anjof  diem — and  that  I  nmst  thrash  ihem 
daO  T,  or  I  diaU  nefvr  reach  Thebes.  Well,  now,  I  woo*t  duash — I 
won't  rail— I  won't  soold— and  jet  I  think  I  can  get  to  Thebes,  and  I 
think  I  skmB  find  jsaif  virtue,  some  beantj  of  hamanitr,  in  than ;  or 
I  win  tam  back :  and  that  wiB  be  hard  too :  after  aD  mj  toil,  and  m j 
well-fed  hopes :  fer  erenr  Toioe  rings  a  peal  driicioitslj  pleasmt,  on  th» 
charming  and  aalnfarioQs  donate  to  which  I  am  bound:  and  I  am  so 
nioel  r  prepared.  Master  of  mv  own  ship  and  cxew,  m j  own  ooantiy's 
banner  (mj  own  property,  too)  flattering  ofter  mj  bead,  and  defying 
the  Pacha's  officers  to  toocb  her  with  nnsanctified  or  inradii^  hands^ 
I  am  to  be  King  fer  awhile.  I  am  already  fall  to  the  crown  of  Egypt 
and  its  wonders  and  its  stiai^ieneBs,  bat  most  ferbear  to  set  ferth  in  iiu 
letter. 

I  landed  at  Alexandria  on  Christmas-daT.  I  saw  the  Pyramids, 
and  stared  my  way  into  Cairo  on  New  Year*s-day.  I  was  itnKk 
aghast  and  sickly  on  tooching  the  filthy  soil  of  die  Alexandrine  beach, 
and  riding  throagb  die  rags  and  rottenness  of  its  narrow  camd-and- 
donkey-crowded  and  homanly-feetid-narrow-buies.  Erery  thoogfat 
and  erery  touch  of  memory,  and  glimmering  of  romance,  were  a  hon- 
drcd  fathom  drowned,  by  one  plai^  into  the  reality  of  the  present ;  but 
when  I  sat  (donkey-back)  under  the  fiur-reoowned  coliimn,  (Pompey*s 
Pillar,  as  it  is  misnamed,)  and  gasped  as  I  gazed  on  the  mighty  obelisk, 
and  its  4000  year  old  hieroglyphics, — as  I  rode  for  miles  aloi^  the  ruins 
of  die  once  glorious  city,  through  the  debris  of  ponderous  magnificence, 
the  ashes  of  splendour,  the  rublHsh  of  el^ance  and  beauty  :  threw  my 
eye  over  the  resusdtated  lake,  Mareods,  that  then  laughed  in  the  life 
of  a  silvery  ripple ;  and  as  I  crept  and  pored,  toreh  in  hand,  in  the  so- 
lemn recesses  of  the  once  vast,  now  crushed,  Necropdis,  and  looked  on 
the  puny  vestige  of  the  Pharos — that  ^  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,** 
memory,  or  its  impassions,  flooded  in  upon  the  thougfated  vision,  the 
activity  of  a  rebuilding  sfnrit,  and  a  resuscitating  or  recreating  imagi- 
nation, had  old  Alexandria,  with  its  temples,  towers,  and  palaces — its 
two-miled  streets,  its  schools,  its  arts,  its  Cleopatras,  and  Ptolemies,  and 
Caesars,  and  its  600,000  humanities,  all  in  fiill  life,  all  to  bedashed  dead 
ai^^ain  as,  donkey-backed,  I  looked  at  and  smelt  die  thorough  debase- 
ment, filth,  and  wretchedness  of  the  huddled  Arab  styes  through  which 
I  rode.  But  as  Alexandria  was  only  the  portal  to  wonders,  the  g^ate 
through  which  I  must  pass  to  the  fountain  of  my  impoverished  health's 
lu)|)es,  it  were  bi*ttcr  to  hasten  from  it,  with  all  the  speed  I  could :  on 
to  Cairo  firbt.     Huw  ?  bow  ?  ali !  here  I  felt  the  strength  of  my  body's 
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weakness — ^no  coach  offices,  no  booking  for  a  place,  and  thus  ridding 
oneself  of  all  further  anxiety  or  trouble  about  the  matter.  A  boat  with 
men  to  carry  you  first  to  Atfee  by  canal,  then  discharge  yourself,  find 
and  bargain  for  another  boat  and  men  to  Cairo  per  Nile :  and  poor  I 
with  legs  that  would  not  carry  my  body  half  a  mile^-or  a  body  that 
could  not  carry  my  legs  so  far — and  no  friendly  help,  except  through 
an  agent  who  could  not  feel  reluctance  at  drawing  purse  strings  which 
were  not  his  own.  I,  too,  most  strongly  advised  to  lose  not  an  hour  in 
seeking  the  haven  of  health.  Upper  Egypt ;  "  rest  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  your  voyage  from  Malta,  for  a  day  or  two,**  said  a  noble- 
souled  medical  man,  Dr.  Laidlaw,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make,  *'  then  get  away  without  delay,"  and  while  I  was 
sweating  with  the  thought  of  difficulties  in  starting,  just  about  to  lie 
down  for  a  sleepless  night,  he  came  to  my  bed-side  with  the  happy  in- 
telligence that  the  Pacha*s  own  private  steamer  sailed  for  Cairo,  '*  to- 
morrow or  next  day,**  and  he  would  apply  to  the  great  secretary  (I 
know  not  his  title  exactly)^bat  he  is  called  Boghos  Bey,)  for  a  note 
to  the  great  Admiral,  and  so  for  a  passage  I  huzza !  wasn*t  I  alive  that 
night  ?  Cased  in  iron  and  mahogany  (the  steamer  b  iron)  I  should  be 
carried  comfortably  on  cushions,  unfretted  by  fleas,  and  unbitten  by 
bugs.  (News  for  the  naturalists.  This  is  the  original  country  of  the 
latter  pestiferous  rascals.  Bugp — the  g  a  guttural — is  the  Arabic  for 
bug,  and  is  I  dare  say,  older  than  the  oldest  of  the  Pyramids,  by  some 
centuries :  or  did  Moses  call  them  into  being  ?)  And  I  should  travel 
all  up  the  western  side  of  the  Delta — ^whicb,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  is 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Nile,  firom  its  mouth  for  about  40  or  50 
miles,  through  forests  of  palm  (date,)  vivid  verdure,  luxuriant  brakes, 
and  jungle  intertangled  by  its  own  rapid  fatness  of  gprowth.  All  this, 
and  Rosetto  into  the  bargain,  travellers  lose  by  going  the  usual  dull 
canal  route.  This  was  cheering  enough :  the  order  was  promised 
readily,  but  Turks  do  things  tardily,  and  the  boat  was  likely  to  be  gone 
before  his  highness  had  shaken  off  his  drowsiness,  ^  well  then,  go  on 
board  at  a  venture,**  said  the  earnest  Dr.  Laidlaw,  ^  say  that  the  order 
was  promised,  but  had  not  reached  you :  the  Reis  may  throw  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way,  or  he  may  refuse  to  receive  you,  but  the  Turks  are 
more  courteous  and  good  natured  than  we  supposed  them  to  be ;  so  it  is 
as  well  to  make  the  experiment :  you  can  but  be  refused.  As  he  ad- 
vised, I  did — and  was  welcomed  unhesitatingly  and  unquestioned. 
Seventeen  days  I  have  been  in  Cairo,  and  every  day  have  had  sight  of 
the  world-wondered  Pyramids :  but  I  have  not  visited  them :  I  am  too 
feeble  to  endure  the  necessary  toil  and  fatigue  of  a  donkey-ride  ten 
miles  to,  and  as  many  in  return  from  them.  I  reserve  this  gratifica- 
tion of  my  curiosity  till  my  return  from  Thebes ;  and  shall  then  take 
up  my  abode  in  one  of  the  tombs,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  months. 
With  some  matts  fbr  the  floors,  and  a  little  trimming  and  brushing,  I 
am  told  a  snug  lodging  may  be  made  of  them.  One  advantage  I  shall 
certainly  gain — the  escape  from  thepalate-tickHng,  tempting,  and  luxu- 
rious mode  and  matters  of  dining  that  preyaU  in  Cairo.     The  Egyptian 
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(or  am  I  to  call  them  Arab  ?)  cooks,  are  limitless  in  their  varieties  and 
irresistible  in  the  productions  of  their  skill  and  fancy.  I  think  I  could 
match  them  against  the  universe  of  cooks.  Many,  many  of  our  belly- 
worshippers,  knew  they  what  miracles  are  performed  here,  would  rush 
to  this  paradise  of  the  palate,  fearless  of  fleas,  and  in  gallant  defiance 
of  all  other  pests :  it  is  only  on  the  spot  the  heaven  can  be  enjoyed  :  the 
materials  cannot  so  well  be  had  elsewhere ;  and  how  speedily  would 
their  disg^t  subside  and  their  abhorrence  vanish  at  the  "  filthy  fashion,** 
if  they  dipped  their  fingers  into  a  dish  of  mish-mish  (dried  apricots 
fined  with  chickens  or  mutton,  and  so  sauced !  I  ! !)  He  who  can  resist 
must  be  a  strong  man  indeed.  It  is  vain  to  say  to  yourself,  as  dish 
after  dish  makes  its  appearance  and  vanishes — ^'  I  have  had  enough — I 
will  not,  I  cannot  eat  a  morsel  more.**  Lift  off  the  cover  of  the  dish, 
and  its  contents  laugh  at  your  resolves  and  coax  you  with  such  an  aro- 
matic smile,  such  an  overpowering  eloquence  of  look  and  all  features 
of  lavish  and  lovely  allurement,  that  you  at  once  plunge,  knuckle-deep, 
into  the  heart  of  it  So  I  shall  do  right  to  live  in  a  tomb,  milk  and 
rice,  bread,  chicken  twice  per  week,  pigeon  occasionally,  tea  and  cofiee, 
my  staple  provend.  With  the  Pyramids,  such  near  neighbours,  I  shall 
be  on  constant  visiting  acquaintance,  living,  as  I  shall  do,  next  door  to 
them  :  but  what  man  did  they  ever  admit  to  terms  of  familiarity  ?  Oh, 
what  a  land  is  this,  where  a  Uiousand  years  of  age,  in  a  building,  is  the 
modem  thing  of  to-day — ^two  thousand  but  the  youth  of  antiquity,  and 
to  reach  up  to  hoary  venerableness,  you  must  trace  back  four  Uiousand ! 
and  stranger  still,  the  greater  the  age,  the  fresher  and  more  vigorous 
looks  the  life !  To  the  new  comer  and  mere  street  traverser,  Cairo  is  a 
hei4P  of  rubbish.  All  the  magic  of  Chrand  Cairo,  the  creations  of  the 
''  Persian  tales,**  and  "  Arabian  nights,**  are  smothered  rags  and  dilapi- 
dations, if  they  did  ever  exist :  but  let  him  see^  and  think  he  sees,  and 
every  where  Uie  firagments  of  what  he  has  imagined  are  visible — the 
elaborate  tracings  and  carvings  in  stone  and  profusion  of  really  tasteful 
ornament,  yet  feebly  live  in  the  general  rotten  dirt  and  raggedness. 
Mosques,  houses,  and  porches  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  bold  and 
delicate  style  combined,  are  cased  in  the  filth  of  the  centuries  in  which 
the  present  masters  have  held  Egypt.  Let  him  mount  to  the  citadel, 
and,  with  one  burst  upon  his  vision,  he  will  pronounce  Cairo  to  be  the 
grand,  the  unrivalled — ^the  beautiful.  There  his  olfactories  imbibe  no 
stench,  his  eye  penetrates  none  of  the  recesses  of  rubbish  and  rotten- 
ness :  all  is  nunaretted  beauty — Nile  blessed  verdure — ^pyramid  won- 
dered, and  desert  boimd.  Oh,  what  a  magnificent  picture  did  I  see 
there  I  But  my  close  and  only  purpose  in  this  land  is,  the  recovery  of 
my  health  :  to  this,  all  other  considerations  and  all  other  desires  must 
bend  in  entire  submission.  I  shall  gratify  no  more  of  my  curiosity, 
nor  spirit  of  enquiry,  than  lies  directly  in  my  road  to  that  one  goal — 
Thebes,  and  Luxor,  and  Kamak,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  even 
though  I  dwell  in  their  heart  for  a  while,  I  shall  examine  not,  if  the 
examination  do  not  promise  help  to  health  :  therefore  research  of  mine 
will  add  very  litUe  to  the  knowledge  of  Egypt :  but  I  can  see  and  look 
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into  living  men — and  profusion  of  excitable  strangeness  will  throw  itself 
under  my  observation  hourly,  and  I  shall  return  teeming  with  matter^ 
and,  I  do  confidently  believe,  half  a  new  man.  From  the  day  I  left 
Malta,  19th  Dec.  till  the  commencement  of  this  week,  (I  must  ocmfess 
it)  I  have  endured  more,  have  been  much  worse  than  at  any  other  period 
of  my  past  two  years*  illness.  Easterly  winds  and  eqpoeure  to  them  in 
the  steamer  from  Malta,  and  a  few  days  of  bitterly  penetrating  cold 
weather  here,  prostrated  me.  Mark — ^here  the  sharp  and  cutting  winds 
Uow  from  the  south.  With  body  coat  (fleecy  hosiery  shirt  underall) 
thick  and  lined  pilot  coat  and  cloak,  I  have  shivered  in  the  merciless 
wind  :  and  here  we  are  21  degrees  south  of  you.  The  degree  of  cold 
astonished  me.  I  thought,  at  first,  that  it  was  my  sensitiveness  only-^ 
but  I  found  or  saw  every  Englishman  shivering  and  complaining  in  like 
manner.  19th  January :  Just  have  heard  that  the  mail  is  to  be  made 
np  now :  so  conclude  unwillingly  and  abruptly.  So  many  preparatioDs 
are  required  by  my  Nile  trip,  that  I  cannot  start  till  to-morrow  morning. 
With  a  severe  sore  throat,  a  chronic  and  distresdng  ooug^  and  some- 
thing like  a  tendency  to  dysentry,  I  am  about  to  leave  all  chances  of 
medical  aid,  and  civiliried  help  :  yet  I  go  full  of  confidence. — Present 
my  affectionate  regards  to  everybody. — Ueaven  bless  you  all. 


Sheffield  Irie^  May  7, 1839. 

Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  Feb.  18,  1839. 
Mr  DEAB  Friend, — My  bones  will  ache  before  I  have  filled  this  first 
page  of  my  paper — ^what  matters  that  ?  I  am  at  Thebes! — Thebes  I 
the  once  miglity  and  magnificent  Thebes,  the  fi>r  ever  mysterious  and 
wonder-exdting.  My  osseous  articulations  will  be  wrenched,  and  their 
ligatures  twisted  into  torture  by  the  position  and  toil  of  writings — but 
write  I  will,  because  it  is  at  Thebes  that  I  can  write — ^because,  look  ye, 
a  letter  from  Thebes  is  not  to  be  had  every  day  at  Sheffield : — ^this  it 
the  traveller's  vanity.  I  will  write  because  I  know  that  a  letter  firom 
me,  come  whto  it  will,  and  whence  it  will,  will  bring  true  pleasure  to 
you  and  **  all  that  are  in  the  house.**  You  will  g^den  at  the  sight  of 
it.  Ho  I  look  ye,  (again)  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred,  who  have  all 
their  notions  of  other  people's  motives  ready  cut  and  dried,  would  call 
this  (this  assertion  that  I  know  my  letter  vrill  be  gladly  received,)  self* 
conceit,  vanity  in  the  superlative : — ^you,  and  some  ol^rs,  well  know 
that  it  is  the  avowal  of  a  strong  faith  in  your  kindliness  of  heart — a 
confidence  in  the  benevolence  of  your  sympathies,  with,  and  towards 
myself.  (The  world,  I  trust,  will,  by  and  by,  take  off  its  prescription 
spectacles,  which  are  now  so  apt  to  turn  every  thing  askew.  Although 
I  am  amid  wonders,  mysteries,  and  magnificences,  my  letter  must  be  a 
very  bumble  one ; — were  I  to  enthral  myself  by  an  attempt  at  describing 
any  one  of  the  stupendous  temples,  columnar  magnificences,  ponderous 
masonry,  or  those  awful  Colossi,  eternal  guardians  of  the  Theban  plain 
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(as  they  seem  to  be ;  though  4000  years  are  but  a  stroke  of  time  in 
measureless  eternity,)  or  the  incredible  wonders  of  one  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  :— or  were  I  to  set  down  the  results  of  thought — the  c<^ious 
and  outspreading  forces  of  suggestion  which  the  sight  of  them  set  in 
motion,  I  should  require  ten  times  the  space  which  a  sheet  like  this 
affords.    If  I  recover  my  health — (if  1^) — I  think  it  is  likely  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  talking,  either  to  your  sight  or  hearing,  somewhat 
largely  on  these  things  and  on  Egypt.     But  to  what  is  already  known 
I  shall  add  nothing  by  discovery.     My  researches  will  not  increase  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  world  is  in  possession,  respecting  Egypt  and  its 
antiquities.     I  shall  express  my  thoughts — ^I  shall  expand  on  the  sug- 
gestions of  reason  and  reflection  from  viewing  these  wonders ;  but  there 
may  not  then  be  visible  one  thought  or  one  suggestion  that  has  not 
already  foimd  utterance  firom  others,  and  placed  in  the  world*s  know- 
ledge stores.     No ;  to  discovery  I  shall  add  nothing :  my  researches  will 
be  nothing.     I  am  bound  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  to  the  one  grand 
object ;  the  re-establishment  of  my  health — I  must  avoid  all  things — I 
must  do  nothing,  wittingly,  which  can,  immediately  or  remotely,  or  even 
probably,  retard  the  return  of  strength.     To  examine,  to  explore,  as  I 
wish,  among  the  wonders,  strange  things,  mysteries,  and  grandeurs 
which  now  surround  me,  I  must  do  as  all  who  so  explore  necessarily 
do— creep,  crawl,  bend,  stoop,   twist  my  body,  in  getting  through 
caverns,  crushed  halls,    rubbish-filled  and    encumbered    chambers — 
descend  to  depths,  awkwardly  stepping  among  masses  and  fragments, 
and  clambering  up  with  muscular  toil — than  which  I  could  devise  few 
things  more  likely  to  lay  hopes  of  recovery  prostrate :  but  I  am  defended 
against  this  by  bodily  incapacity — ten  steps  upward  take  from  me  all 
power  to  move,  till  I  have  panted  myself  down  to  easier  breathing. — 
From  the  earliest  of  my  ramblings,  till  this  hour,  an  ardour  of  curiosity 
to  see  and  examine  all  accessible  things,  has  stimulated  exertion,  and 
carried  me  through  obstacles  and  difficulties  with  so  much  earnestness, 
that  I  have  been  scarcely  conscious  of  the  difficulties.     Never  in  any  of 
my  many  voyages,  journeys — ^my  courseless  wanderings,  and  wide  ram- 
blings,  have  I  hod  curiosity,  desire  to  know,  to  see,  to  explore  so  intensely 
stirred  as  now — now  encompassed  as  I  am  with  wonders  that  are  almost 
incredible — with  human  productions  that  seem  impossible  to  human 
power  and  skill — with  vestiges,  ponderous,  immense,  stupendous,  won- 
derful vestiges,   that  of  themselves  bewilder  one  with  astcmishment, 
compared  with  which  all  else,  the  greatest,  is  as  babyism  and  toys  : 
vestiges  of  an  antiquity  so  remote,  that  make  all  other  antique  remains 
the  yesterday's  demolitions  of  things  that  stood  in  their  pride  of  flourish 
only  half  an  age  since.     I  had  read,  certainly  twenty,  descriptions  and 
notices  of  these  things — had  examined  plans  and  diagrams — ^had  caught 
the  enthusiasm  of  enthusiastic  writers,  and  warmed  my  own  imagination 
at  their  fires — but  no  descriptive  writing,  plans,  diagrams,  or  enthu- 
siasm's colourings  and  glowings  of  light  can  possibly  convey  to  the 
reader  or  examiner  of  such  things,  a  true — a  true  do  I  say  f — no,  not 
even  a  faint  and  feeble — a  mere  undefined  series  of  outlines  of  the  reality. 
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They  must  be  seen — the  reality  must  be  under  the  eyes.  How  often 
have  I  put  the  wonders  of  which  I  was  reading  into  the  creative,  re- 
creative re-building,  resuscitating  fires  of  imagination,  and  all  have  again 
stood  up  before  my  mind*s  eye  in  their  substantiality  of  life  and  pon- 
derous magnificence.  I  look  on  Luxor,  on  Kamac,  on  the  Medineh 
Haboo  (one  of  the  Tlieban  temples,)  into  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  and 
cower  under  the  conviction  of  the  feebleness  of  my  perceptive  powers. 
The  colourings  of  intense  rapture,  wonder,  or  enthusiasm,  and  the  lan« 
guage  of  admiration  and  astonishment  cannot  define  correctly  to  the 
perception  of  a  reader — (the  voice,  added,  may  do  much,  if  the  phrase- 
ology be  i^t) — and  accurate  description,  measurement,  regularity  of 
arrangement,  strictness  of  outline,  and  positiveness  of  filling  up,  fail 
even  more  than  the  former ;  for  they  omit  the  overpowering  truths,  the 
moral  and  inteUectiml  grandeur  and  daring — ^they  hold,  contain  nothing 
of  the  poetry,  nothing  of  the  awful,  the  sublime,  which  no  one  who  looks 
on  these  temples  and  tombs  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with.  The  sky 
above  them,  the  air  which  encompasses  them,  the  plain  on  which  they 
stand,  the  graceful,  the  venerable,  the  land-blessing  Nile,  which  for 
ever  marches  by  them  in  majestic  and  magnificent  tranquillity,  has 
each  its  own  working  and  beautiful  influence  on  them,  while  all  com- 
bine to  impress  the  human  faculties  with  amazement,  wonder,  delight, 
as  the  eye  ranges  over  the  masses,  or  the  fragments  of  these  4000  years 
old  antiquities,  which  look  as  if  the  mason*s  and  sculptor^s  hands  had 
been  at  work  upon  them  up  to  the  minute  in  which  your  eye  first  be- 
held them.  Perhaps  they  are  gone  to  dinner — wait  and  you  will  sea 
them  returning  to  their  work.  How  long  will  you  wait  ?  IIow  long  f 
Oh,  much  longer — much,  much  longer  than  the  4000  years  they  have 
been  gone  to  dinner— or  to  be  dined  upon ;  yet  if  you  will  search  among 
these  thousands  of  excavations  and  caverns  that  border  the  Theban 
plain,  you  may  find  the  embalmed  heads,  arms,  or  legs — ^the  mummied 
remains  of  some  of  them  ;  but  can  you  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  Y 
Oh,  no !     But  of  other  matters  now ! 

I  left  Cairo  on  the  21st  of  January,  detained  one  day  by  the  worst 
of  £gypt*s  annoyances,  a  storm  of  dust — ^the  whole  circumambienoe 
was  one  thick,  rushing,  whirling  dust  cloud — ^blinding,  suffocating,  half- 
maddening.  My  passage  up  the  Nile  was  slow — wind  and  current  to 
contend  with  by  polling,  tracking,  and  towing  the  boat^-hard  labour 
for  the  men.  My  comfort,  or  hope  of  it,  destroyed  by  the  inconvenient 
stooping — ^bending  and  constrained  positions  of  body  which  the  low 
roofed  cabin  occasioned.  I  suffered  much  from  this ;  though  had  I 
been  in  health,  I  should  have  felt  no  inconvenience  from  it  The  in* 
suflerably  cold  nights  and  mornings  undid  the  good  service  of  the  sunny 
day,  and  on  arriving  at  Thebes,  I  was  as  ill  as  ever.  I  am  better,  much 
better  now — ^the  balmy — ^the  delicious  air— (delicious  is  the  right  word) 
— which  I  draw  in  while  riding  (on  donkey  back)  or  sitting  in  my 
walking-stick  chair,  is  of  infinite  service.  I  then  do  not  cough  for 
hours  ;  but  my  nights  are  very,  very  distressing.  But  I  must  abandon 
my  scheme  of  remaining  in  Upper  Kgypt  for  some  eight  or  ten  moutlts 
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I  am  compelled  to  return  to  Cairo.  No  communication  by  post — no 
means  of  conveying  money  or  ^etter8  exist.  I  shall  take  np  my  abode 
under  the  great  Pyramids,  in  one  of  the  Tcmibs — ^which  can  be  made 
quite  comfortable— odd  a  place  for  lodging  a  living  body  as  it  may 
seem. 

Cairo,  16th  March. — ^I  arrived  here  on  the  1 1th.  Among  other  glad- 
dening things  that  welcomed  me,  I  found  the  Sheffield  Iris  up  to  tiie  15th 
January.  There  are  others,  I  know,  on  their  wbj  from  Malta :  my 
friend  by  whom  the  office  of  forwarding  them  is  kindly  undertaken,  could 
not  get  them  in  time  for  the  February  packet  to  Alexandria ;  but  I  shall 
have  them  in  a  few  days,  and  they  will  come  accompanied  by  several 
other  consolations  and  comforters.  Now,  pray  turn  to  your  hearth  oc- 
cupants— ^tell  them  my  recollections  of  their  kindness  increase  in  strength 
by  time  and  distance — speak  my  wishes  for  their  constant  enjoyment 
of  health  and  happiness.  You  will  not  forget,  I  am  sure,  to  say  some- 
thing to  each  of  my  friends  in  Sheffield  whom  you  may  chance  to  meet 
or  make  a  point  of  seeing.  I  am  not  well  this  morning — my  night  was 
bad, — ^how,  I  cannot  guess — ^bnt  I  have  taken  a  fresh  catarrh,  which 
will  leave  me  with  another  layer  of  inflammation.  Neither  the  strict- 
est caution,  nor  the  utmost  watchfulness,  nor  thorough  carelessness,  can 
secure  me  fVom  these  attacks.  They  seem  to  come  vrithout  a  cause — a 
reason — ^without  why  or  wherefore.  I  must  put  an  end  to  my  scrawl 
— aching  and  fagged  I  can*t  go  on.  Report,  pray,  that  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  my  health  is  improving. — God  bless  you !  Farewell. — Truly 
yours,  my  dear  friend. 


In  a  Tomb  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
March  24th,  1839. 
CoBns,  now,  don't  be  frightened,  my  dear  friend,  and  fancy  it  is  a  ghoe^t 
that  sends  you  a  letter :  I  write  in  a  tomb,  but  am  not  dead ;  no,  nor 
more  than  half  dead  yet ;  and,  what  may  appear  very  strange,  I  came 
to  the  tomb  in  the  hope  of  leaving  it  less  than  half  dead  after  a  month 
or  six  weeks*  living  in  it.     Mine  is  a  comfortable  lodging ;  not  richly 
fumitured,  nor  finely  upholstered : — ^nor  is  it  papered  or  painted,  but  it 
suits  me — I  pay  no  rent.     My  Landlords  are  the  blue  sky  and  heaven  : 
Ali  Pacha  calls  the  rocks  and  sands  his,  but  he  lays  no  tax  on  them : — 
the  Pyramids  too  he  calls  his,  but  he  levies  no  rent  from  them.     Would 
an  English  Landholder  forget  to  do  so  if  such  tombs,  such  Pyramids,  such 
wonders,  such  mysteries,  such  stupendities  stood  on  his  estate,  and  com- 
manded the  curious  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  these  do  f     Oh,  no- 
he  would  have  guards  and  watchmen,  and  warnings  and  walls,  and 
rent-bailiffs  and  fee-takers  and  tax-impounders  at  every  point  of  the 
compass ;  at  every  comer  and  cranny  you  would  have  your  footsteps 
blocked  up  by  a  fresh  demand  on  your  pocket — and  guess  what  would 
be  his  reason—"  Not  that  he  is  covetous  of  the  money,  oh,  no !  but  he 
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wishes  to  keep  the  place  *respc!ctable!***  Were  I  to  begin  about  the 
Pyramids,  oh,  my  stilts !  I  should  be  up  in  the  clouds  immediately,  sail- 
ing, soaring,  and  swimming  hither  and  thither,  trackless  and  angovem- 
able  through  the  expanse,  blind  to  my  course  and  utterly  out  of  the 
reach  of  your  vision — ^not  that  you  are  short-sighted,  but  that  I  am 
wilder  than  most  folks.  Even  this  long,  body  devouring,  limb,  muscle 
and  sinew  consuming  cough  of  mine  (mine  !  mark  ye,  mine — ^it  is  my 
property)  cannot  tame  me  quite — ^it  dumps  and  damages  my  pinions  a 
few,  and  makes  me  fly  hobblingly,  yet  I  can — I  do  fly  a  little  occasion- 
ally: and  flap  and  flutter  helplessly  at  times.  I  am  a  pocNr  thing. 
*  *  *  I  was  told  that  weapons  of  war  were  necessary  to  have  at 
one's  elbow.  Not  for  me — I  carry  no  defences,  and  none  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  offend.  I  have  a  Ghoffer — ^i.  e.  a  guard,  every  night  at 
my  door — I  pay  him  2^  !  Cheap  soldiering  isn*t  it  ?  Up  the  river, 
when  my  boat  banked  for  the  night,  near  what  the  Ryio  (the  Captain) 
thought  an  ugly  ndghbourhood,  I  had  two  guards  for  a  penny  farthing 
the  pair  III  *  *  *  Visitors  to  look  at  the  Pyramids— or  to  say 
they  have  seen  them,  and  ascended  the  summit  of  the  largest  and  pene- 
trated to  its  mysterious  chambers,  are  frequent.  They  come  and  "  do 
the  Pyramids**  all  in  an  hour. — ^Farewell,  truly  yours. 


Sheffield  Iris,  Ma^  28,  1839. 

In  a  Tomb  at  the  Pyramids  of  Gheezah, 
April  401,  18d9. 
A  VOICE  from  the  Tombs,  indeed;  but  my  gallant  friend,  it  is  a  living 
voice — a  cheery  voice,  or  to  speak  in  truUi*s  exactness  of  my  power  to 
speak,  it  is  a  living  and  cheery  wheexe : — voice  I  have  none ;  my  latest 
recollections  of  aught  issuing  through  my  lips  that  could  be  called  voice, 
are  of  an  indiscribable  compound  of  scraping  sand  paper,  saw-fUing,  ^lin- 
tered  scream  and  shattered  growl;  and  now  even  this  has  quitted  me;  so 
a  wheexe  from  the  Tombs  be  it;  and,  as  I  said  before,  a  cheery  one ;  for, 
let  me  tell  you,  than  in  this  ecoentric  and  solitary — solitary,  old  Cheopt, 
what  a  misnomer — I  never  was  more  crowded  and  constantly  busily 
engaged  with  company :— this  eccentric  and  mystical  place  of  residenoe 
is  the  very  ablest  physician  I  have  yet  consulted.  I  have  been  under 
hb  orders  for  three  weeks,  and  intend  to  remain  his  patient  paHemi  for 
three  weeks  longer.  He  prescribes  no  nauseous  medicines ;  he  pots  me 
under  no  restraints  if  appetite — be  cordially  approves  that  which  is  plea- 
sant to  me ;  and  he  says,  (as  well  as  he  can  say  it, — Ifiel  his  eloquence,) 
that  luckily  it  happens  that  those  things  which  are  pleasant  to  me,  are 
exactly  what  his  professional  knowledge  and  experience  would  have  pre- 
scribed, had  I  not  taken  to  them  of  my  own  will  and  judgment.  Ha ! 
ha !  Elliott,  this  is  a  doctor  in  a  million — isn't  he  ?  Yes ;  it  glads  me 
quite  as  much  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  my  health  is  improving  as  I 
am  cheered  by  feeling  it  is  so.     Of  Egyptian  plagues,  all,  except  one 
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I  live  quite  fearless.     Flics  are  in  myriads,  but  they  do  no  further  karm 
than  tickle  my  face  and  eyes ;  while  I  am  writing  for  instance ;  and 
they  have  a  foolish  trick  of  getting  up  my  noee,  and  down  my  throat : 
quite  silly  of  them,  isn't  it  ?  for  either  is  very  uncomfortable  fly-lodg- 
ing.    The  vermin  and  I  had  some  stout  contests  at  first,  but  theyVe 
g^ven  in ;  they  find  such  poor  quarters  on  my  carcase — too  much  of 
lenten  entertainment :  o'er  many  banian  days  :  no  cut  and  come  again : 
And  my  hot  blood  must  have  caused  the  liver  complaint  in  them  if  they 
had  stayed  to  sip  it  much  longer.     But  the  dust — the  dust  is  a  devil : 
invincible  and  onmipresent :  it  more  than  half  spoils  my  good,  delicious, 
sun-aired  medicine :  it  is  indeed  an  ugly  and  unescapable  retarder ; 
however  there  is  comfort  yet :  it  is  not  dirty  dust  that  I  am  troubled 
with  here  ;  it  is  the  genuine  sand  and  rock  powder  of  the  uucontarai- 
nated  desert.     What  should  I  have  in  Cairo  ?     Why,  the  sun-dried 
and  pounded,  and  powdered  rubbish,  and  most  offensive  filth  of  the 
crowded  city,  after  it  has  been  collected  in  mountain  heaps  from  every 
weltering  hole,  festered  nook,  and  nose-suffocating  den  that  Cairo  con- 
tains.    What!  do  you  dare  to  say  thus  of  Grand  Cairo?     ^'Yab, 
Mynherr,  if  it  were  six  times  Grand  Cairo :  I  say  it  stinks  ;** — it  has  a 
stink  peculiar,  a  stink  sui  generis  ;  a  stink  especially  and  expressly 
Qaherahean  (Qalierah  is  the  right  orthography  for  Cairo ;)  and  yet  it 
can  boast  a  glory  and  beauty  which,  I  honestly  think,  is  unequalled  in 
any  city  in  the  world.     Up  to  the  Citadel,  my  friend,  and  view  it  fVom 
one  of  the  platforms — there's  a  vision  dazzler,  a  heart-gprasper,  a  soul 
and  spirit  bather !  but,  Elliott,  you  and  I  must  down  from  the  platform 
now ;  you  must  listen,  if  you  please,  to  more  wheezing  from  the  Tombs, 
or  at  the  Tombs.     Better  in  health  I  believe  I  am. 

Had  I  ^Titten  to  you  on  the  matter  a  fortnight  ag^,  and  concealed 
nothing,  I  should  have  grieved  you  :  for  hope  of  returning  health,  I  had, 
almost,  none.  Had  you  come  to  my  bedside  ten  days,  or  nights  ago,  at 
time  between  nine  in  the  evening  and  five  in  the  morning,  you  would 
have  said,  "  this  is  too  much  for  nature  to  endure  much  longer  ;*'  and  I 
think  you  would  reasonably  have  expected  my  dissolution  hourly.  I 
believe  I  am  better ;  but  I  will  not  crow.  I  have  been  so  often  laid 
prostrate  when  scarcely  the  crowing  was  completed  from  my  throat.  I 
will  accept  as  a  sure  sigp:i  and  evidence  of  substantial  bettering  when  I 
am  sensible  of  diminished  pain  in  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs.  But  of 
this  dwelling  of  mine  : — this  Tomb,  ^^  it  must  be  a  queer  place  to  lodge 
a  liver  in."  There  is  a  choice  of  them  here,  my  friend ;  I  may  dive  !20 
or  40  feet  down  a  nicely  cut  quadrangular  shaft  of  solid  rock,  perpendi- 
cularly, to  come  to  the  doorway,  in  some  hundreds  of  these  tombs: 
or  I  may  pick  for  parlours  30  feet  by  20,  with  adjoining  snug  apart- 
ments, and  cellar  entrances  in  the  stone  floors  up  in  dark  comers,  in  the 
excavated  sides  of  the  rock.  My  principal  apartment  is  about  24  £pet 
by  12,  with  an  interior  chamber  of  half  the  dimensions  :  all  this  was  the 
tomb  of  one  greedy  body.  The  descriptions  I  had  read  and  seen  of 
these  Pyramids,  or  rather  of  their  site,  conveyed  nothing  like  the  reality 
to  xny  perceptions.     Instead  of  starting  up  out  of  the  level  sand,  as  I 
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thouglit — certainly  in  lone  magnificence,  in  isolated  grandeur  and  mind- 
ftartling  mystery  they  do  stand-^the  daring  genius  that  designed 
and  planned  the  whole  (if  I  am  right  in  thinking  the  plan  was  ons 
from  the  first;  and  I  am  not  alone  in  so  thinking,)  selected  a  rocky  pro- 
montory that  throws  itself  forward  from  Lybian  chain  and  desert  on  to 
a  most  noble  plain,  round  which  the  Nile  takes  a  splendid  sweep  as  far 
as  the  conunencing  Delta.  Memphis,  stretched  below,  could  send  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  eyes  up  in  hourly  wonder  at  the  stupendous 
piles ;  and  On  could  look  on  (there^s  a  rascally  pun,)  with  its  crowded 
population  for  centuries  and  centuries  before  it  knew  itself  as  Heliopolis. 
The  promontory  was  purposed  to  be  what  it  was,  ay,  and  is,  the  Ne« 
cropolis  of  the  mighty  ones — ^the  great  ones — ^the  oligarchic  portion  of 
the  dead  of  Memphis,  On,  and  other  the  then  existent  cities  and  towns,  in 
this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Wondrous  has  been  the  labour  ex- 
pended on  these  tombs.  Secrecy  was  the  desideratum^  I  have  read 
and  heard : — oh,  no ;  why  there  must  have  been  hundreds,  in  some  in- 
stances thousands,  of  eyes  and  hands  assisting  in  the  entombment  of  a 
body  :  hundreds  and  thousands  employed  in  forming  and  cutting  all  the 
intricacies,  and  putting  the  prodigious  stone  nmsses  together ;  unless, 
indeed,  none  but  the  initiated  were  employed  in  the  labour  or  officiated 
at  the  funeral.  No :  Silence  and  Security,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  were  the  intentions :  and  silence  they  have  to  their  wish : 
nought  can  the  hovering  spirits  hear  that  is  earthly,  save  the  clear  and 
shrill  vibration  of  a  hawk's  scream — ^but  they  can  drink  in  the  gorge- 
ous anthem  of  the  light  of  the  sun, — ^the  seraph-hymning  of  the  moon's 
fkx)ding  beams,  and  they  hear  *^  the  morning  stars  sing  together.''  Oh, 
Elliott !  no  where  on  the  face  of  the  wide  world  do  these  tastes  of  the 
effiilgencies  of  heaven  pour  down  and  aronnd  with  such  soul-touching 
power  of  loveliness  as  here !  Such  is  the  fit — the  only  true  temple  to 
worship  in.  Your  bricks  and  mortar — your  stone  and  plaster — your 
putty  and  point,  and  pews  and  pens ;  and  your  tubs,  and  desks,  and 
hassocks,  and  cushions.  Pooh !  dupery  and  humbug !  Yet  some  of 
these  do  call  together  a  divine  communion  of  ^irits  at  times :  for  which 
one  good  I  am  almost  disposed  to  say,  let  them  hold  their  place  awhile : 
let  them  be  **  till  better  things  come  forward  ;**  which,  assuredly,  ^  bet- 
ter things'*  will  do.  A  tangent  start  this :  let  me  leap  back  to  these 
Egyptian  tombs :  they  excite  my  curiosity  greatly ;  they  are  many  of 
them  so  constructed  as  to  make  a  complete  puzxle  of  entrance  and  exit : 
there  is  in  the  plan  an  evident  intention  to  deceive  scrutiny ;  though  I 
have  said  ^  secrecy"  could  hardly  have  been  their  object ;  and  ^*  secu- 
rity?**— ay,  that  they  did  secure  for  8000  years  or  more:  but,  oht 
what  a  scattering  and  demolition  of  all  their  prodigious  strength  of 
caution  has  taken  place  within  the  last  40  years!  Curiosity  has 
pierced  through  all.  Man's  burning  eternal  fire  of  '^  I  wnx  know,'* 
has  defied  all  obstructions,  and  braved  all  difficulties ;  though  enough 
remains  unknown,  and  unexplored,  to  employ  the  industry  of  research 
for  ages  to  come ; — the  embalmed  bodies,  precious  in  their  embalm-ment 
as  they  were  sacred  in  their  wondrous  tombs,  have  been  dragged  up  to 
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the  9un*s  broad  glare — the  enfoldings  torn  away,  the  limbs  rent  Asun- 
der, and  sculls  and  whitened  bones  are  so  thickly  strown,  upon  the 
broken  sur&ces,  that  your  foot  craunches  on  them  with  a  dismal  ugli- 
ness of  sound  at  almost  every  step.  Ay,  there  has  been  difficulty  and 
perseverance  enough  in  getting  at  them — so  well  defended,  and  so  intri- 
cate, or  rather,  deceptive,  has  been  the  formation  of  some  of  the  tombs. 
I  shall  make  a  model  of  one  especially ;  in  the  hope  that  yon  may  see 
it.  I  have  examined  it  minutely,  and  measured  it ;  but  an  incident  of 
this  morning,  April  6th,  or  rather,  at  hot  noon,  has  somewhat  oooUed 
the  ardour  of  my  curiosity.  Yesterday  evening,  I  crawled  in  and  out, 
and  examined  and  measured,  and  marked  quite  at  my  ease,  except  that 
I  was  compelled  to  stoop.  This  morning  I  was  walking  deliberately 
to  the  entrance  again,  for  another  note,  and  lo,  ye !  a  huge  devil  of  a 
snake,  certainly  eight  inches  in  circimiference,  I  can*t  guess  how  long, 
lay  snuggered  and  ready,  in  an  indent  in  the  face  of  the  rock  at  one  of 
the  entrances.  Venemous  or  not  venomous,  his  coil  could  have  smashed 
my  bones ;  whether  he  or  I  were  the  more  frightened,  I  don*t  know, 
but  he  wriggled  into  one  of  the  tomb*s  crevices  out  of  my  sight.  Well, 
after  a  little  lapse,  I  plucked  up  courage  to  go  to  the  other  entrance,  and 
was  just  in  the  act  of  stepping  down,  making  a  resting  or  leverage 
place  for  my  hand  on  one  of  the  inclined  planes,  when,  hah !  pah !  worse 
than  the  snake — one  of  those  ugly,  squat,  squab,  bloated,  dirty-Uack, 
mould-spotted,  poison-pawed,  monster  lizards,  the  Egyptian  Gheekoe, 
sat,  belly  spread  and  squash,  leering  villanously  at  me  with  his  eye  of 
fiery,  red-hot  garnet !  I  thought  this  was  satbfacUon  for  the  day,  and 
so  left  the  Gheekoe  lord  of  lus  labyrinth.  What  a  loss  I  have  in  hav- 
ing lost  my  superstition !  What  could  I  not  have  made  of  this  Snake 
and  this  Gheekoe— eh  ? 

The  form  into  which  the  souls  of  the  buried  in  that  tomb  had  trans- 
migrated— eh  ?  The  old  Egyptians  held  to  the  Metempsychosis ;  and 
belief,  you  know,  will  accomplish  anything :  there^s  my  lacking :  some 
may  rhyme  to  it  and  say,  "  there's  his  blacking**— eh  ?  WeU,  you 
know  that  I  have  a  loftier,  broader,  and  deeper  belief,  than  any,  or  all, 
the  Creed  tailors  have  dreamt  of  looking  at ;  much  less  have  they  at- 
tempted to  cut  such  a  one  out.  Oh,  it  was  past  their  skill — ay,  and 
past  their  will,  too ;  it  would  undo  them.     Let  this  go  at  present. 

It  is  asserted  by  many  that  nothing  physical,  except  the  races  oc- 
cupying the  soil,  in  Egypt,  has  changed, — it  is  merriy  grown  older ; 
and,  it  may  be,  the  desert  has,  in  some  places,  pressed  the  fertility  into 
narrower  limits ;  in  others  the  desert  has  been  advanced  upcm  by  culti- 
vation :  certainly  reclamations  are  visible  near  Cairo ;  but  if  my  small 
experience  and  observation  may  be  allowed  to  deduce  any  thing,  I 
should  say  the  character  of  the  river's  banks,  margins,  and  vicinity,  has 
undergone  gpreat  alteration.  That  thtie  were  once  abundantly  pro- 
ductive of  aquatic  v^^tation,  rushes,  reeds,  canes,  the  Papyma,  kc^  no 
one  can  doubt  who  examines  the  narrative  and  descriptiye  pictorial 
writing  and  hieroglyphics  at  Beri  Hassan,  &e. :  and  that  Nile  was 
characterized  eminently  by  these.     Now  all  from  about  15  or  20  miks 
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ahove  Rosettn,  b  singularly  bare  of  such  vegetafion  for  six  hundred 
mites.  You  won*t  find  flag  or  bull  rush  enough  now  to  hide  the  cradle 
of  Moses*s  sister^s  doll :  I  saw  three  or  four  stems  of  the  Papyrus  about 
400  miles  above  Cairo,  and  almost  splashed  overboard  in  my  joyful 
eagerness  to  pluck  one  up,  it  was  so  welcome  to  my  senses.  And  at 
another  half-acre  sized  island  I  saw  reeds  and  rushes,  and  a  twenty  feet 
monster  of  a  crocodile  squashing  them.  Marshes  there  are  somewhere, 
for  mats  are  cheap ; — in  the  Delta,  perhaps,  and  down  at  Rosetta,  the 
growth  is  luxuriant  and  profuse  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  seen 
now  in  those  vicinities  which  were  populous  in  days  of  yore.  The 
Nile  is  the  strangest  mode  and  mannered  river  in  the  world ;  but  I  shall 
set  myself  fast  in  its  mud  if  I  don*t  hasten  away; — ^loitering  here 
won't  do. 

My  original  plan  of  remaining  some  twelve  monliu  in  Upper  Egypt 
is  frustrated ;  and  from  necessity  abandoned.  I  was  ignorant  Uiat 
there  are  no  regular — ^no  official  intercourses,  or  established  communica- 
tions between  Cairo  and  the  upper  country ; — ^and  I  should  have  been 
succourless.  This  is  one  reason,  rather  a  heavy  one ; — but  there  exist 
others  of  much  greater  weight. 

All  my  letters,  since  the  date  of  January  10th,  are  lost  I  am  en* 
tangled  in  perplexities,  and  pressed,  squeezed  hard,  by  emergencies, 
consequent  upon  this  loss.  I  am  instructionless,  without  note  or  com- 
ment as  to  what  I  should  do  in  case  of  sudden  emergency,  or  any  neces- 
sity or  requirement.  I  have  not  a  line  or  scrap  of  writing  of  any  kind 
to  certify  others  in  any  shape  that  might  justify  my  solicitation  for  im- 
mediate help,  or  warrant  a  hope  that  it  would  be  granted.  I  have  no- 
thing ;  this  state  of  things,  and  a  possibility  of  recurrence,  make  flight 
from  Egypt  indispensable,  and  fly,  I  shall,  from  it,  as  soon  as  the 
*'  wing  powder**  arrives ;  but  before  that  time  I  shall  be  hard  aground. 
At  present  my  thoughts  bend  to  San  Lucar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivier,  a  few  miles  from  Cadiz,  and  only  a  week  from  England  ; 
there,  if  home  sickness  do  not  assail  me^  (a  feeling  to  which,  through 
all  my  wanderings  till  now,  I  have  been  an  utter  stranger,)  I  will 
quietly  remfun  through  next  winter.  I  have  written  to  London  on  my 
case,  and  before  this  reaches  you,  I  think,  (which  means,  I  am  sore,) 
the  remedy  and  relief  will  be  on  its  way  to  me ;  so  let  not  your  kind 
nature  be  bruised  by  any  solicitude  in  tUs  af&ir.  The  newspapers  do 
come  regularly,  and  I  can  account  for  the  letter  loss.  I  am  sure  my 
fHend  at  Malta  put  them  up  with  a  parcel  for  me.  Parcel  and  letters 
are  gone  together.  Mid- June  will  be  before  I  can  quit  Egypt — ^then 
at  Malta  twenty  days  of  quarantine — on  to  Gibraltar — thence  to  Cadiz 
by  early  Aug^t.  All  this  plan  I  may  see  occasion  to  change,  but  so  I 
chalk  at  present. 

Blame  me  not,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  writ- 
ing matter  on  Shakspeare,  which  you  so  strongly  urged  upon  me.  Oh  t 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  hold  my  thoughts  concentrated  for  the 
necessary  period,  while  every  bone  in  my  body  was  gprinding  in  pain, 
and  seemed  to  be  creaking  in  its  articulation.     I  must  be  comparatively 
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well  to  do  thnt  work.  I  have  not  touched  the  interleared  edition 
(which  I  prepared  on  leaving  England)  with  even  one  dot  or  scratch  of 
a  pen.  At  how  many  sittings  is  this  letter  written,  think  yoa  ?  A 
dozen  at  least ;  no  wonder  it  is  disjointed.  There  are  certain  letters 
which  I  must  write  every  month — (more  I  ought  to  write,)— this  and 
the  '*  notifying*'  to  which  I  have  set  myself,  is  quite  as  much  as  I  can 
accomplish  in  the  labour  of  writing. 

By  this  time,  I  suppose,  the  swindling  prcject  for  duping  the  people 
in  their  Anti-Corn  Law  claims,  has  been  agitated,  perhaps  it  is  settled^ 
in  the  House  of  Humbug ;  and  the  cheated  are  lulled  into  tranquillity 
by  some  sugared  mischief  that  is  granted  them,  and  their  ^  betters**  are 
telling  them  how  grateful,  and  loyal,  and  how  obedient  they  ought  to 
be  for  the  gracious  boon :  and  so  the  union  is  broken,  and  the  late 
shivering  landed  aristocrat  rides  in  his  smooth  insolence  of  triumph  again 
over  his  victims  and  his  dupes.     He  has  won  another  twenty  years :  he 
thinks  it  earnest  of  perpetuity.     He  has  two  weapons  of  advantage, 
which  he  knows  how  to  use  :  and  use  them  he  will.     In  the  first  place, 
he  sees  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  question  does 
not  rise  into  a  boiling  and  agitation  on  any  fixed  principle  of  right  and 
justice ;  it  becomes  sensible  only  when  the  belly  is  the  monitor — ^when 
dire  necessity  and  apprehension  of  its  continuance  are  felt,  then  do  the 
millions  stir,  and  call  for  their  "  right,** — then  they  acknowledge  the 
principle,  and  claim  to  act  upon  it.     Allay  the  rigour  of  necessity ;  give 
the  belly  temporary  provend,  and  you  put  the  principle  to  sleep,  and 
oblivionize  the  sense  of  right.     The  Com  Monopolizer  sees  all  this,  and 
plays  with  it  accordingly — ^he  throws  the  tub  to  the  whale ;  and  all  the 
strength  of  union  is  smashed.     When  men  will  gather  together  to  agi- 
tate on  this  question  on  principle  only,  and  will  urge  it  on  prin- 
ciple, when  necessity  does  not   pinch,  and  the  belly  is  comfortably 
qualified,  they  will  gain  their  end — not  till  then.     And  as  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  constituted   as   it  at  present  is,  doing  justice 
in  this  matter,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  it.     They  can*t,  and  they  won*t. 
Nor  will  the  people  be  "  properly**  represented  even  through  universal 
suffrage  :  they  will  run  at  the  tails  of  ^'  the  quality**  for  the  next  fifty 
years,  and  landholders  will  predominate  in  both  houses.     But  there  is 
one  tremendous  thunder  cloud  will  burst  before  another  generation  has 
passed  away,  if  the  landholders  do  not  become  humanely  wise.     The 
question,  "  By  what  title  do  you,  or  you,  or  you.  Sir,  claim  to  be  the 
owner  of  that  land  of  which  you  are  now  the  holder  ?"     Sift  the  matter 
closely,  and  if  it  come  to  this,  (and  to  this  it  will  come,  I  say,  if—)  it 
will  be  sifted  closely ;  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  will  not  shiver 
and  sweat  as  he  gives  his  answers.     Some,  confident  in  the  onmipotenoe 
which  they  deem  there  lives  in  cash,  will  answer  with  a  smile  of  defying 
readiness — "Sir,  I  gave  ^100,000  sterling,  money  on  the  nail — ^here 
are  the  bills  of  sale — the  lawyer*s  papers,  and  the  receipts  for  the  whole 
amount.**     That*s  a  poser.     No ;  not  so  to  me  if  I  should  be  one  of  the 
examiners.    The  question  then  comes,  "  By  what  right  did  he  who  held  it 
seU  it  to  you  ?  Where  is  his  title  ?  Is  it  good  P  Was  the  land  really,  jostiy 
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his  ?^  I  know  of  one  estate  that  recently  sold  for  some  twoor  three  hundred 
thousand — ^the  greater  part  of  which  was  actually  cribhed,  stolen  from 
the  parish.  Nor  will  it,  in  such  examinations,  be  a  satis&ctory  answer 
that  the  statute  of  limitation  had  passed,  and  no  claimant  appeared. 
Some  with  stiff  nerves  and  thick  braias,  which  they  will  call  stout  heart* 
edness,  will  vauntingly  answer—"  My  ancestor  won  it  by  his  sword." 
From  whom  ?  Oh  I  he  murdered  first,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  plun* 
der.  Men  won*t  consult  law  and  lawyers  when  these  things  are — nor 
custom,  nor  prescription.  By  justice,  equity,  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
law  of  nature,  the  question  will  be  put — the  answer  sifted,  and  judg-. 
ment  g^ven.  Champion  Dymoke  and  Scrivelsby  will  part  company : 
the  country  will  say  *'  we  no  longer  require  such  a  mummery  of  service, 
as  that  wlidch  conditions  your  tenure,  we  will  dispense  with  it ;  and,  of 
course,  you  can  claim  no  more  pay,  so  Scrivelsby  is  the  country's." 
There  are  some  hundreds  of  estates — I  may  say  thousands,  that  are  yet 
held  on  condition  of  certain  service ;  which  service  has  not  been  ren« 
dered  for  generations — ^the  service  is  no  longer  required — very  well, 
then,  no  work,  no  wages — ^let  the  estates  revert  to  the  nation.  One 
"  property**  is  held  (I  think  it  is  in  Kent ;  but  I  speak  positively  as  to 
the  fact)  on  condition  that  the  holder  shall,  every  time  the  Sovereign 
passes  on  the  road  near  it,  leap  before  him  or  her,  three  times — tumble 

head  over  heels,  and  let  a i.  e.  sigh  downwards  lustily.     The 

taste  of  the  present  Sovereign  (I  judge  from  its  manifestations  in  wild 
beast  feeding)  may  render  the  abolition  of  this  service  rather  premature, 
should  it  occur  just  now — so  it  will  remain  intact 'awhile,  and  then  the 
country  will  say,  "  we  can  dispense  with  this  mummery  and  nastiness 
now  ;  so  let  us  have  the  land  again.**  My  wish  is  not  the  father  of 
these  thoughts  and  prophecies.  No,  no :  convulsion  and  tearing  strifo 
would  be  the  partners  of  such  a  state  of  things  and  such  an  inquiry — 
and  the  gprand  desideratum  ;  the  "  great  good**  would  by  any  such  con- 
vulsions or  strife,  be  delayed  50  years.  Hear  my  prophecy  I  hear  it 
and  laugh  me  to  scorn — ^200  years  hence  no  man  in  England  will  be 
singly,  a  landowner :  and  the  land*s  fruit  will  be  the  property  of  him 
who  tills  and  sows  the  land.  Men  wiU  not  toil  to  fatten  and  feast  and 
feed  those  who  do  not  work  for  it,  those  who  now  lord  over  it  and  call 
the  land  theirs.  And  this  change  will  be  effected  without  an  outbreak. 
The  volcano  is  now,  and  has  for  some  years,  been  boiling  under  us,  the 
lava  will  speed  on  its  course,  without  rending  or  cracking  the  incrusting 
surface — ^will  do  its  work  and  roll  innocuously  away  into  stony  hard- 
ness and  coldness :  and  the  mighty  change  will  come,  is  coming,  so  gra- 
dually and  so  silently,  that  change  will  seem  none.  Unless,  indeed, 
some  of  the  darker  angels  among  men,  having  keener  and  broader  per- 
ception, and  fouler  spirits  than  others,  dreading  this  good,  which  to  them 
seems  evil,  shall  attempt  to  delay  or  frustrate  the  end,  by  stirring  the 
volcanic  fires  into  fierce  irruption.  Oh,  Elliott,  there  arc  hundrotls  such 
dark  angels  in  England — and  they  live  honoured  and  reverenced :  bur- 
pliccd  and  ermincd,  and  gold  laccil. 

I  cannot  finish  my  letter — I  am  too  ill^bix  dap  after  the  last  word 
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*^  kced.*"  The  Khamascen  wind  has  killed  me  almost— I  am  oat  ofm j 
tomb,  and  in  Cairo— very  ill — very  ill— but,  oh,  for  God's  sake  don't 
tell  my  friends  so.  The  letter-losing  brings  manifold  distresses— I  was 
warned  on  every  hand  against  these  winds — ^these  Khamascen— (they 
commenced  last  Friday,  12th,  and  continue  at  intervals  for  50  days) — 
on  no  account  to  be  in  their  way ;  but  to  abandon  Egypt,  or  to  go  so 
far  up  as  the  Cataracts.  I  am  fbced  for  their  whole  career  in  their  yery 
worst  domain.  I  have  not  the  means  of  escaping :  though  I  shall  try 
to  get  to  Alexandria,  where  the  misery  is  modified— if  I  can  find  a  house 
—-that  is,  four  sides  and  a  lid  to  creep  into— there  are  no  '*  apartments 
to  let"  in  Alexandria,  and  living  at  an  Inn  is  impossibles—more  per  day 
than  I  dare  spend  in  a  week.  I  am  in  a  house  here  with  five  up  stain 
rooms  and  a  kitchen,  and  I  don't  know  what  below,  for  Ss.  6d.  per 
month.  I  must  end — God  bless  you,  one  and  all— -bless  you— bless 
you !— Your's. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  EGYPT. 

Sheffield  Iris,  June  Uth,  1839. 

LuQSOR  and  its  stupendities,  Kamack  and  its  vastnesses«-its  endless  ar- 
chitectural wonders,  its  combinations  of  magnitude  with  delicate  beauty, 
its  chisselcd  freshness  of  yesterday  on  its  3,500  years  old  sculpturings, — 
all  its  magic  eloquence  of  old  mystical  purposes,  are  at  my  back. 
Glimpsing  out  for  an  instant  or  so  through  one  of  the  loop-holes  of  my 
den,  and  catching,  with  one  vast  draught,  a  sense  of  the  surpassing  love- 
liness of  the  moon  and  star-jewelled  night— the  moon  and  star-jevielled 
Nile :  lamps  and  lustres  suspended  and  swinging  in  the  silver-toned 
ether,  at  various  heiglits — ay,  suspended  and  swinging ;  not  stuck  in  tlie 
arched  roof  as  they  are  with  you — no,  no — I  could  see  for  nules  be- 
tween them  and  the  vast,  silent,  sublimely  tranquil  vault,  and  all  re- 
peated clearly,  distinctly  on  the  face  of  the  mirror-smooth  Nile — an  in- 
verted celestiality :  such  moon-and-star  nights  as  would  make  the  veri- 
est drudge,  the  grubbing  point  pig,  whose  senses  and  soul  are  in  his 
day-book  and  ledger,  think  that  there  is  something  in  the  wide  universe 
that  may  claim  a  little  the  appellation  of  good,  well  done  or  beautiful, 
besides  a  neatly  and  correctly  drawn  account  current.  Condemned  to 
deny  myself  the  pleasure,  the  bliss  of  gazing  on  this  by  the  horrors  of  Uie 
night's  cold  air, — I  am  doomed  by  the  keen,  piercing  winds,  to  imprison 
myself  in  a  den,  in  which  I  could  neither  stand  upright,  nor  sit  without 
stooping,  from  six  in  the  evening  till  nine  the  next  morning,  fleecy- 
hosiered  from  head  to  heel — coated,  great  coated  and  cloaked,  and  cut 
through  all.  Oh !  the  beauty — the  expressive  beauty  of  the  ever  screen- 
ing palm  groves  and  clusters  that  shade  and  fan  the  villages,  making  one 
dream  of  the  villages  as  the  most  innocently  blissful  places  in  which  hu- 
man beings  congregate — 'tis  bat  a  dream  ; — they  are,  one  and  all,  mud 
and  dirt  piles,  mounds  of  rubbish,  dens  of  tilth.     But  rare,  delicious 
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milk  have  I  found  there  ;  sweet  hutter,  sweet  as  Buy,  if  they  would  but 
keep  it  clean.  And  two  huge  crocodiles,  of  such  a  size  as  I  never  be- 
fore saw,  20  feet  long  at  least ;  they  were  basking  on  a  sand  bank :  on 
our  disturbing  them,  they  crawled  horribly  and  slowly  into  the  water. 
Pondering  half  the  night,  the  wretched-long,  long,  long,  never-never- 
to-end-night,  on  the  crazy  imprudence  of  venturing  on  such  an  expedi- 
tion in  my  enfeebled  and  decaying  state ;  half  resolving  to  return,  to 
abandon  all  chance  of  Upper  Egypfs  half  madly  desired  influence — to 
go  back  and  die ;  and  the  other  half  an  altemity  of  cough  and  groan, 
groan  and  cough,  to  get  up  in  the  morning  astonished  at  the  elastic  life 
that  yet  was  in  me,  and  when  the  sun  had  climbed  sufficiently  high  to 
warm  the  air,  that  I  might  thrust  my  nose  and  eyes  into  it,  to  bless 
Crod,  myself,  my  friends,  and  the  whole  word,  that  I  was  living  to  en- 
joy that  genial  breath  of  heaven — that  luxury  of  looking  on  palm  groves, 
as  one  glided  on  the  graceful,  beautifully,  majestically  flowing,  and 
sweeping,  and  bending  Nile. 

Had  I  bodily  strength  sufficient  to  carry  me  through  the  physical 
toil  of  indulging  my  fiery  curiosity,  my  burning  desire,  among  the 
matchless  wonders,  tlie  incredible  realities,  the  soul-swelling  sights  of 
mystery  and  magnificence,  among  which  I  am  now  centred,  and  at 
easy  distance  from  them  all  while  I  write  these  words,  I  think  I  should 
and  could  say  ^*  no :  I  will  not  I**  if  there  were  the  least  probability  of 
throwing  even  the  smallest  check  on  the  current  of  improvement :  but 
I  am  not  put  to  this  trial  of  sublime  courage  :  I  c€amot  indulge :  and 
acute  is  my  regret  that  I  cannot.  By  the  aid  of  an  ass^s  back,  all  that 
is  on  the  plain,  on  level  ground,  and  above  ground,  I  may  see,  not  only 
without  forfeit  of  principle,  without  health^s  damage,  danger,  or  ob- 
struction, but  with  salutary  result ;  for  hours  together  I  never  cough 
when  gently,  gently  walking  and  sitting  in  the  sunny  air,  or  riding 
donkey-back  through  it ;  but,  oh  I  I  did  visit  the  tombs  of  the  king»^- 
grand  and  easy  going  and  returning :  but  there !  I  descended  into  the 
famous  tomb  first  opened  by  Belzoni— (no  writing,  painting,  word- 
sketching  and  filling,  however  masterly, — no  description,  no  assertion 
that  it  is  what  it  t#,  no  declarations  a  million  times  corroborated,  with 
all  tlie  '*  *pon  my  honour**  swearing  and  oathing  that  can  be  given  or 
taken  all  put  together,  can  fully  persuade  the  unseeing  of  the  wonder, 
the  strangeness,  the  glory  of  this  sepulchre  /)  and  I  was  compelled  to 
turn  back,  ere  my  eyes  had  settled  from  their  first  astonished  stare,  or 
my  gasping  senses  had  panted  themselves  half  down  to  an  easier  pulsa- 
tion :  ay,  I  felt  that  I  must  go :  because  I  was  **  going** — and  my  Arab 
g^de  lifted  me  in  his  arms,  and  carried  me  up  the  many  flights  ^  steps, 
into  the  open  air :  I  was  well  again  in  a  few  second»--but  do  think, 
now,  do,  will  you  ?  what  my  sanguine  temper,  my  nature,  my  curio- 
sity must  have  suffered  from  this  rebuff!  Come  now,  good  folks,  do 
me  justice— don*t  you  think  I  have  earned  a  niche  among  the  Martyrs  ? 
Gridirons  and  oil  cauldrons,  and  red  hot  pincers !  pooh !  what  are  they  ? 
Air  cushions,  tepid  baths,  and  skin  tractors.  (Should  not  like  to  try 
them,  though.)     There  was  something  grandly  poetical  in  the  brains  of 
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these  who-the-deuce-were-they  ?  These  nobody  knows  who,  The- 
ban  Egyptians,  notwithstandmg  the  humbug  which  I  will  chai^  upon 
them,  that  commands  respectful  wonder. 

This  valley,  now,  this  Babel  Malouk  (gate  of  kings)  (I  won*t  swear 
to  the  words  exactly,  nor  to  their  orthogpn^y,)  in  which  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings  are,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  mountain.  Such  a  vaUey ! 
**  desolate*^  does  not  express  its  character ;  in  '^  desolate**  we  associate  an 
idea  of  fallen  to  a  waste,  gone  from  a  state  that  was  into  ruin  or  steri- 
lity. The  whole  of  this  valley,  its  rocks,  its  sides,  its  sands,  its  stones, 
look  as  if  to-day  created ;  thrown  out  of  Nature's  blast  furnace  dead, 
bom  dead — ^to  be  dead— for  ever  dead.  There  may  be  such,  but  I 
searched,  and  sought,  and  watehed,  and  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
feel,  nor  smell  the  least  sign  of  animal,  reptile,  insect,  or  vegetable  life 
after  once  entered  and  passed  the  few  creeping  plants  previous  to  en- 
trance ;  yet  does  the  sun  blaze  there  with  all  its  splendour  and  life- 
giving  power ;  and,  mark,  the  west  front  of  the  mighty  temple  of  Kar- 
nac,  three  miles  distant,  and  on  the  other  (the  east)  hook  of  the  Nile, 
looks  directly  up  the  gorge  of  the  valley :  oh,  they  were  magnificent, 
indeed,  in  tlieir  combinations !  were  they  not  ?  More  of  this  anon  : 
now  T  wish  my  paper  were  six  times  as  large  (not  thinking  of  mercy  to 
you,)  though  every  bone  in  my  body  will  ache,  six  times  over,  at  least, 
before  I  have  filled  this.  In  approaching  any  of  these  temples,  or  other 
massive  ruins,  one  h  really  apt  to  forget  that  they  are  ruins.  The 
impression  the  rather  is,  that  they  are  stupendous  edifices,  to  bt  s  ia 
progress  now  of  buildings — that  the  materials  (the  fallen  stones  and 
masses)  are  here  collected  to  complete  what  is  partly  done :  that  the 
masons  have  only  just  "  knocked  off,**  and  gone  to  ^nner, — so  sit  down 
and  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  you  will  see  the  apron  men  returning  to 
their  work.  Ha!  you  see  your  error  now — your  seat  stone  is  part  of 
the  roof  curb  of  a  temple,  buried,  in  all  its  elaborations  of  sculpture  and 
painted  walls,  and  columns  and  ceilings  to  the  depth  of  60  feet  beneath 
you.  This  new  edifice  was  finished,  and  its  builders  were  dead,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago !  dating  from  this  18th  day  of  February, 
(1838,  as  we  call  it,)  or  the  18th  February  400  years  back  if  you  like. 

Karnac  is,  of  all  the  temples,  the  most  extensive,  the  grandest,  most 
sublime  and  mysterious,  bold  and  open,  intricate,  celled,  secret  spell 
looking,  yet  stupendously  daring,  commanding,  overawing — ^full  of  dark 
suggestions  and  concealments,  remote  hints,  and  thundering  [proclama- 
tions. What  use  was  made  of  that  lake  within  the  temple  ?  There  it 
is,  even  with  some  water  in  it,  to  this  hour.  Karnac  is  also  (Dendyra 
excepted,  which  is  not  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  nor  its  plain,  but  45  miles 
lower  down  Nile,)  the  most  rich  and  tasteful  in  its  architectural  forms 
and  decorations.  The  Luqsor  gate  (commencing  the  impossible,  but 
nevertheless  true,  avenue  of  Sphinxes,)  is  a  gem  of  beautiful  propor- 
tions, to  my  eye,  and  quite  as  juvenile  looking,  gigantic  as  it  is,  as  the 
entrance  to  Hyde  Park  by  Duke  Windlestraw's  mansion.  The  temple 
of  Medinet  liaboo,  on  the  Theban  plain,  contains,  on  its  ceilings  and 
columns,  the  most  remarkable  freshness  of  painting.     The  Cerulean  of 
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one  ceiling  there,  which  covers  the  four  sides  of  what  in  one  of  our  reli- 
gious houses  might  be  called  a  cloister,  is  as  soft,  and  undisturbed  as  if 
laid  on  yesterday  :  it  is  really  amazing.  In  the  tombs  all  is  new  and 
fresh,  though  spoilers  and  curiosity-mongers,  and  enquirers,  and  scien- 
tific and  philosophic  hands,  have  mauled  them  sadly.  Their  "  decora- 
tors,** too,  whip  our  room  furbishers  to  shreds — their  ornamental  skill 
was  so  varied,  inventive,  suggestive,  and  tasteful.  In  human  and  ani- 
mal life  they  were  not  good  delineators,  L  e.,  limners.  This,  it  is  said, 
was  necessitated  by  a  conventional  manner  to  which,  by  the  laws  of 
their  religion,  or  the  tyranny  of  their  superstition,  they  were  restricted. 
There  is  the  Memnonium.  There  lies  tiie  amazing  granite  statue ;  the 
immense,  unbelievably  immense,  considering  that  it  was  cut  from  the 
granite  mountains  at  Syine,  240  miles  distance ;  and  in  its  vast  one- 
ness transported  to  the  Theban  plain — ^there  is  the  groove  cut  at  the 
bead  thus  z*-^,  which,  it  is  said,  may  have  caused  the  musical  sounds. 
Oh,  eloquently  and  intensely  the  broken  wonder  spoke ;  but  I  did  not 
hear  him  sing;  his  singing  days  are  over.  Of  the  two  remaining 
colossal  statues  that  sit  the  awful  watchmen  of  the  Theban  plain  (re- 
maining, I  say,  for  I  am  sure  there  were  many  of  them  once,  and 
perhaps  they  formed  a  temple  of  themselves),  the  far  off  view  of  them 
has  a  gloaming  in  it  of  the  terrific ;  approaching  nearer  to  definition 
there  was  something  in  them  Brobdignagically  queer  and  comical.  May 
I  be  condemned  to  eat  green  peas,  for  a  whole  season,  with  a  two- 
pronged  fork,  (there's  a  torment  I)  if  they  had  not  the  i^ipearance  of  two 
huge,  gigantic  Utan  apes,  that  some  ape  amateurs  had  been  teaching 
and  training  to  imitate  the  clumsy  manners  and  postures  of  clumsy, 
bumpkin,  pudding-bag  men :  and  that  they  had  so  tar  succeeded  as  to 
make  them  *^  sit  proper**  and  ^  behave  themselves  before  company.** 
Shoulders  square,  back  upright,  angularly  seated,  elbows  stuck  in  the 
sides,  and  hands,  palm  downwards,  resting  one  on  each  its  proper  knee. 
But,  oh,  go  nearer,  nearer,  and  all  your  fancies  of  the  ridiculous  are 
knocked  into  ribbons.  It  is  a  *^  thousand  pities**  that  their  noses  are 
knocked  off,  their  mouths  so  mauled,  their  brows  so  battered,  and  their 
cheeks  and  chins  so  cheeped ;  yet,  mutilated  as  they  are,  there  is  a  kind 
of  deific  grandeur,  a  supreme  majesty,  in  their  inunoveable  and  ever- 
lasting calm-invincible  power  and  will,  hushed  into  the  soft  tranquillity 
of  a  sleeping  babe  (only  there  is  not  the  babe*s  unconsciousness,)  that 
makes  one  feel  every  way  disposed  to  treat  them  with  *^  proper  respect.** 
Oh  I  a  deeper  sense  and  impression  are  made  than  ever  was  known  in 
**  respect**  That  they  were  once  worshipped  and  adored  surprises  me 
not  at  all. 

We  know  of  no  other  nation  which  could  have  excited  the  Egypto- 
Tbeban  to  a  rivalry  in  rearing  and  producing  such  wonders — ^none 
existed ;  there  was  no  other  people  to  imitate  in  these  things — ^no  ex- 
amples to  emulate.  Nor  are  g^vdation  or  progression  discernible :  that 
they  were  is  certain ;  but  the  marks  are  not  left  The  genius  for  pon- 
derosities, stupendities,  immensities,  seems  to  have  blazed  forth  at  once, 
without  a  preparative  light,  or  kindling  spark.    Any  other  people  might 
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have  pointed  to  one  specimen  of  huge  stone  coping,  one  example  of  the 
massive,  awful  and  beautiful  columns,  one  of  the  immense  statues,  one 
sphinx,  one  sculptured  wall,  as  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  nation.  Here 
are  acres  and  acres  of  sculptured  walls — thousands  of  pondrous  uplifted 
stone  copings :  columns  multiplied  till  you  are  bewildered  in  walking 
among  them ;  and  such  columns !  great  Jove !  that  double  middle  range 
in  the  great  Temple  at  ELamac  I  They  were  lavish  of  stupendities,  as 
if  they  were  mere  toys — ^they  multiplied  ponderosities,  as  though  they 
were  merely  collecting  nine  pins  for  a  game ;  and  they  squandered  and 
scattered  wonders  of  gigantic  force,  labour,  and  skill,  as  if  such  were 
things  which  th£t  could  manufacture  by  the  gross.  Take  the  avenue 
of  Sphinxes — ^they  are  positively  crowded  as  they  crouch.  There  could 
not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  of  these  immense  and  beantifully 
carved  masses,  in  each  line  of  the  avenue ;  on  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
2^  mile  street  I  counted,  on  one  line,  the  vestiges,  distinct,  of  93,  and 
judging  from  the  space  between  each  where  they  are  in  better  preserva- 
tion and  uncovered  by  the  earth,  there  were  three,  four,  and  five  often- 
times, in  the  space  in  which  I  could  find  but  two. 

By  the  bye,  the  plain — ^the  Nile  running  through  it — the  islands 
are  splendidly  arranged.  Can*t  talk  of  them  now :  but  it  was  a  mag- 
nificent '^  pick**  they  made  in  fixing  on  it. 

I  think  of  trying  the  Pyramids  of  Ghezah  atmosphere  for  ^ve  or 
six  weeks — choosing  a  nice  tomb,  sweeping  it  out,  and  hanging  up  my 
hammock  in  it.  Cairo  I  am  afraid  of,  on  account  of  what  I  fear  more 
than  ought  else  in  Egypt — ^the  dust.  Cairo^s  dust  is  worse  than  any 
other :  it  is  the  sun-dried  rubbish,  sweepings,  offal-filth  (the  most 
offensive)  that  are  heaped  up  in  huge,  and  daily  increasing  mounds,  al) 
round  the  city,  dried  to  a  powder — ^the  least  wind  blows  it  about  like 
smoke.  The  Pacha*s  eldest  son  has  removed  some  immense  heaps,  and 
made  gardens  in  their  place — ^hundreds  of  human  beings  must  have  died 
in  the  process,  but  it  "  did  good.**  No  matter  who  died  :  he  thought  only 
of  how  many  piastres  he  should  pocket  from  the  sale  of  crumb  (cabbage), 
fool  (beans),  bussal  (onions),  khuss  (lettuce),  (try  the  fish  bone  again 
for  this  khuss),  &c.  He  is  a  great  farmer  too ;  the  Coke  of  £gypt 
(Egypt  is  his  Holkham),  and  a  great  soldier  to  boot. 


Sheffield  Iris,  July  9,  1839. 

Alexandria,  May  10th,  1839. 
Shoulb  circumstances,  the  political  working  of  events,  combining  with 
time  and  place,  make  it  nothing  but  an  act  of  ordinary  prudence  in  a 
man  to  go  to  bed  in  his  boots,  and  sleep  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  to  be 
ready  for  a  leap  through  the  window  and  a  run  at  half  an  instants 
warning ;  what  shall  he  do  whose  legs  are  too  feeble  to  carry  his  body, 
and  boots  are  far  too  ponderous  a  load  for  his  legs  to  bear  ?  eh,  my 
trusty  friend?     Of  late  days,  the  possibility  of  such  circumstances 
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arining,  and  my  being,  inescapably,  in  the  heart  of  them,  has  been  matter 
of  consideration  to  me ;  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  happy  conclusion  that 
I  must  lie  still  and  submit  my  jugular  to  the  knife ;  for  there  is  neither 
leap  nor  run  in  me  :  my  legs  cannot  support  my  body,  nor  can  my  body 
carry  my  legs ;  and  what  is  as  bad  as  either,  or  both  together,  I  cannot 
call  out  in  my  danger  for  assbtance,  nor  beg  for  mercy  from  my 
executioners ;  my  voice  is  quite  gone.     But,  **  oh,  nonsense  I  how  can 
such  circumstances  arise  ?     Where  or  whence  is  the  remotest  proba- 
bility of  the  necessity  of  such  a  prudence  ?**     My  answer  is — ^in  the 
war  newly  stirred  up  between  the  Sultan  and  Mohamed  All — ^in  the 
anarchy  which  would  run  wild  and  riot  throughout  Egypt  should  one 
defeat  of  the  Pacha  bear  an  aspect  of  permanent  disaster  to  him :  to  the 
councils  and  interference  of  the  English  nation,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
would  that  disaster  be  attributed  by  him,  and  by  all  his  tribe :  ^^  but  he 
would  not  dare  to  molest  the  Englbh  under  any  circumstances — ^he  fears 
their  power  too  much.**     Umph !  this  is  the  invulnerable  shield  which 
my  contrymen  hold  up  ever  if  these  matters  be  touched  npon.     In  the 
condition  of  things  to  which  I  am  referring — ^the  circumstances  to  which 
I  allude,  such  a  shield  will  be  as  protective  from  savage  assault  as  a 
sheet  of  whitey-brown  paper  would  be  from  the  heat  of  the  liquid  iron 
at  one  of  the  blast  furnaces  at  Ridings.     A  desperate  man  has  no  fears : 
— if  you  pin  a  rat  up  in  a  narrow  comer,  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
youMl  trust  to  his  fears  that  he  won*t  bite  you,  won*t  you  ?     So  of  this 
Rat- Wolf—with  all  his  faculties  of  keen  perception--his  deep  policy — 
his  astonishing  energy — ^his  grasping  enterprise,  he  retains  all  the  sly 
craft,  and  watehful  cunning,  and  ferocity,  and  vindictiveness  of  a  bar- 
barian well  educated,  and  experienced  in  merciless,  remorseless  savagery : 
for  years  these  ugly  qualities  have  been  held  in  abeyance — forcibly 
chained  down  by  his  own  individual  strength  of  policy  and  calculating 
forbearance  :  it  is  folly  to  believe  they  are  eradicated : — ^that  they  are 
dead :  signs  of  their  existence  have  ever  and  anon  crept  forth :  have  they 
slept  ?     No.     They  have  but  winked,  and  seemed  to  sleep ; — and  the 
Wolf  the  while  has  hereby  sniffed  in  a  recollection  of  debts  which  are 
due ;  and  finds  his  heaviest  score  with  those  he  has  most  fawned  upon, 
and  feigned  to  love,  the  English.     Does  not  the  remembrance  of  the 
unjustifiable  (such  it  was)  destruction  of  his  splendid  fleet,  at  Nava- 
rino,  blaze  in  his  heart  and  bnun,  think  you  ?     The  fact  that  he  has 
taken  that  ai&ir  with  such  seeming  quietness,  has  exhibited  no  violence, 
or  gpneat  anger  on  the  occasion,  may  be  held  as  evidence  that  it  is 
recorded,  and  is  working  in  a  suppressed  and  concealed  volcanic  fire. — 
**  Oh,  but  his  own  interests  are  so  deeply  involved  and  connected  with 
with  a  friendly  alliance  with  England,  that  his  mere  selfishness  will  be 
the  safi^^ard  of  English  sojourners  in  his  dominions.**     Hitherto  it  has 
been  their  safety :  and  I  incline  to  think  their  only  guardian ;  but  I 
again  beg  to  remind  you  that  a  desperate  man  is  blind  to  his  own  in- 
terests ; — he  has  no  policy  in  his  selfishness — ^no  craft  in  his  fury — and 
I  really  believe  that  desperation  would  be  the  consequence  in  Mohamed 
Ali,  of  a  crushing  defeat  in  batUe,  and  that  English  throtts  would  be 
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the  first  at  which  he  would  make  bis  spring,  iliough  he  were  eneom- 
passed  by  b«;ri0ib  of  g^powder,  each  with  a  lighted  match  sticking 

Uk  it 

•Now,  I  really  am  not  troubled  for  my  throat's  safety,  thov^  it  does 
give  mtf  some  twinges ;  for  the  Doctor  has  clapped  on  twoblistm,  which 
are  to  be  kept  open  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  because  my  trachea  is 
ajff^ted*  And  though  the  awful  man,  the  Pacha,  arriyed  here  this 
mominy  QSiaj  12)«  there  is  no  head  chopped  off  yet|  and  peo^e  go 
npo^  their  legs  as  ^ual.  Andthereisnowlessoocaaioiifbr  my  croaking 
as  to  my  health,  than  has  been  since  I  arriTcd  in  Egypt  In  my  letter 
firofn  the  Pyramids,  I  commenced  very  cheerily ;  but  before  I  had  finished 
the  missive  )  was  struck  down  into  a  condition  of  bodily  debiUty  and 
misery  moa^  wretched  than  ever.  TheKbamascen  wind  did  it ;  exposure 
to  such  another  lifB-drier  would  kill  me.  It  is  no  less  strange  in  some  of 
its  phenomena  than  it  is  fearful  altogether.  In  my  tomb  I  was  com- 
paratively oool,  but  on  thrusting  my  hand  forth  into  the  outward  air, 
the  efiect  was  of  a  hot  flame  playing  round  it  All  the  circumambience 
was  one,  a  universe  of,  hot  oven,  just  preparix^  for  a  batch — ^the  blaie 
(the  wind)  roaring  with  the  lungs  of  all  tiie  wild  beasts  of  Africa  con- 
gregated there,  and  all  running  mad  together ;  the  roasted  dust  and  sand 
rushing  screaming  along  on  the  current  of  the  wind,  and  cloaking  all 
things  of  heaven  and  earth  within  five  yards  of  you,  in  one  thick,  dull- 
brassy,  dirty-yellow  obscure  impenetrable :  then  in  an  instant  all  was 
hushed,  dead  calm,  and  all  the  world  was  simmering  and  baking  in  the 
settled  fire  and  bumisg  dust  For  four  days  (a  most  unusual  length  of 
time  for  a  Khamascen  visit)  this  state  of  life  continued.  On  me  the 
effects  were  such  as  I  had  never  heard  any  one  qpeak  of:  cc^nous 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  (it  may  have  been  fancy  only — ^but  it  felt  like 
reality)  the  blood  in  contact  vidth  the  skin,  seemed  to  scald  as  it  ran ; 
my  knees  swelled,  and  my  legs  became  utterly  incapable  of  supporting 
my  body.  From  crown  to  heel  I  felt  baked  into  a  hot  pasto  that  dried 
and  crusted,  and  for  several  days  after  I  endured  a  sense  as  if  my  whole 
body  were  burning  to  a  cindered  stake  of  wood,  from  which  the  hot 
ashes  were  momently  dropping.  It  was  thorough  misery.  This 
Khamascen  was  the  first  genuine  one  of  the  lot,  which  come  in  season 
in  April  and  May.  Khamaseen  is  the  Arabic  number  of  fifty, 
and  this  wind  is  so  called  from  its  visits  being  made  at  its  pleasure, 
during  50  days  of  April  and  l^iay.  Another  such,  I  say,  would  have 
killed  me.  I  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  only  way  in  my  power  of 
avoiding  their  worst  influence,  by  coining  to  this  place ;  where  they  are 
also  felt,  but  in  a  much  modified  and  mitigated  form :  and  here  I  am 
much  bettor  every  way.  I  must  make  confession  now,  that  I  have  been 
so  ill  ever  since  I  started  from  Alexandria,  that  all  herpes  of  recovery 
were  completely  bruised  out  of  my  spirit.  The  excessive  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  however  beneficial  (and  I  know  it  is  so)  it  may  be  to  some 
of  the  pulmonary  affected,  is  not  fit  for  my  complaint :  warmth  and 
moisture  (not  damps)  is  what  my  cough  requires.  The  delicious  purity 
and  geniality  of  Upper  Egypt's  atmosphere  is  the  most  fascinating 
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breathing — ^for  it  really  has  a  charm  in  it — ^I  ever  triecL  When  neither 
dost  nor  wind  are  going,  bat  a  gentle  breeze  is  in  motion,  it  is  so  balmy, 
so  softly  fanning;  making  one  so  buoyant  and  elastic ; — ^bat,  oh!  the 
piercing  cold  of  the  mornings  on  the  lEUver,  even  at  Thebes,  in  lat  25  or 
d6.  But  come,  I  am  in  Alexandria  again,  to  wut  for  the  June  packet 
from  Sngland :  Ml  of  hope  as  ever :  I  cannot  walk — ^I  erawl  half  a  mile 
each  day ;  but  I  am  indeed  very  much  improved  since  I  left  Cairo,  and 
I  now  believe  I  diall  return  to  England  unaccompanied  by  a  distrn^g 
cough,  if  I  can  remain  away  another  winter.  About  three  weeks  ago 
I  had  no  belief  of  living  to  return  at  all,  well  or  ill.  And  now,  although 
it  is  positively  ascertained,  within  the  last  36  hours,  thit  the  plague  is 
at  Alexandria,  I  am  as  tree  from  all  fbar  of  it  as  if  I  were  in  England 
at  this  time.  What  I  do  dread  is  the  prolonged  imprisonment  by  qua- 
rantine in  the  Laiseretto  at  Malta.  The  twenty  days  will  be  doubled 
on  persons  coming  ttom  an  infected  place  ;  and  ah  expehse  of  little  less 
than  twenfy  pounds  will  be  forced  upon  me ;  all  in  submission  to  a  mere 
prejudice  Mid  superstition,  and  some  touches  of  official  cupidity  and  co- 
vetousness.  I  must  pay  half  a  dollar  per  day  for  a  man  to  watch  me  1 
that*8  only  one  item  in  the  bill.  It  is  odd  enough  that  a  man  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  money  for  bong  imprisoned.  Plague  or  no  plague, 
this  is  quite  enough  to  make  a  plague  break  out  This  quarantine  is 
much  more  likely  to  induce  fever  and  pestilence  than  to  prevent  than. 
Well,  wcU  I 

So ;  there  could  be  found  five  men  in  the  Sheffield  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  so  utterly  soaked  and  sopped  in  folly,  so  thoroughly 
plaistei«d  over  with  love  of  humbug,  so  teeming  and  reeking  in  paltry 
spite,  as  to  blackball  Ebeneser  Elliott  !*  Who  are  they?  get  their  names 
— ^let  them  bespread  on  a  good  stareabk  wall ;  spitted  as  the  fiiurmer 
does  rats,  polecats,  and  otiier  vermin,  so  that  every  ray  of  the  sun  may 
light  them  to  the  derision  and  scorn  of  every  gaaer.  Tlus  is  not  the 
right  finish  to  a  letter,  but  I  am  compelled  to  end  abruptiy. 

I  commenced  this  on  the  10th — ^it  is  now  the  16th— all  this  time  my 
health  has  steadily  progressed  in  improvement :  and  Dr.  Laidlaw  is  sure 
he  shall  put  me  to  rights,  with  the  aid  of  A]exandria*s  salubrious  atmos- 
phere ;  so  in  spite  of  the  plague,  he  begs — be  is  quite  earnest  upon  it«- 
that  I  will  remain  in  tiiis  place  awhile. 

*  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  held  on  the  7th  of  March,  1839,  it  was  proposed  that  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  ^  the  Corn-law  Rhymer,**  should  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
society.  When  the  voting  took  place  he  was  blackballed :  there  being 
eight  votes  for  his  admission,  and  five  against  it.  On  the  4th  of  April, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  by  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  same 
society ;  but  in  a  letter,  entered  in  the  minute  book  of  the  society  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  he  declined  to  become  a  member. — J.  F. 
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Sheffield  Iris^  Avffust  27M,  18dd. 

Algeciras,  in  the  Month  of  July,  18dd. 
At  the  sign  of  the  hrass  haain,  from  which  a  good  mouthful  <ji  the  rim 
has  heen  hitten,  (Vide  Don  Quixote's  helmet,)  I  am  living  :  <m  each  side 
of  the  door  is  a  wooden  grille,  chequered  &shioned :  adjuncts  of  signifi- 
oancy  with  the  hitten  hrass  hasin  are  they :  over  the  entrance  swings  a 
double  valance  of  old  teeth,  (molars  and  others,)  which  seem  to  have 
done  much  work  in  their  day— other  significant  ornaments  are  risible : 
instance,  a  daub  drawing  of  a  Fan,  accompanied  by  the  information  that 
^Se  componen  Abanicos  y  Faraaguas.**  Look  rig^t  before  you 
through  the  open  door,  and  your  retina  will  have  reflected  on  it  two 
open  mahogany  cases,  in  which  several  goodly  rows  of  razors  are  ranged, 
ready  for  your  chin ;  or  for  the  chin  of  any  other  customer.  Now  look 
here  and  there — ^it*s  all  free — ^your  eye  catches  hold  of  high-backed, 
square-armed  chairs ;  towels  are  idling  about  on  chair  backs  or  dse- 
where ;  a  mirror  (rusty  and  cracked  it  is)  spare  specimens  of  head 
spoils  are  dangling  and  dusty,  or  fixed  and  shining,  as  the  case  may  be 
with  respect  to  their  owners  :  there  is  a  deep  jar  of  water,  and,  near, 
bits  of  soap.  A  dapper,  brisk,  but  buUet-eyed,  plump-muscled,  flexile- 
limbed,  trim,  natty-habited  fellow  presides  here,  lord  of  the  basin,  razors, 
&c.,  and  lugh  priest  of  the  temple.  From  all  which  you  maybe  instructed 
in  the  important  fact  that  I  am  domiciliated  in  a  barber*s  shop.  Tme : 
and  he  is  an  Andalusian  barber  ;  not  he  of  Serille — the  renowned,  the 
inimitable  Figaro ;  but  quite  as  dapper  a  blade,  though  not  so  crafty, 
except  in  the  art  of  high  demand  for  low  lodging.  But  then  he  shaves 
so  deliciously !  Ye  Gods !  how  he  does  manoeuvre  the  razor  over  one^s 
chin  and  the  adjacencies !  Charming !  charming !  Poor  woman,  I 
pity  her  beardless  state.  Unequal  are  the  pleasures  of  existence  dis- 
pensed. She,  alas  I  knows  nothing  of  the  bliss  of  shaving  with  a  g^ood 
razor !  To  his  trade  of  chin-scraper  my  barber  links  those  of  dentist  and 
blood-letter — remnants  of  a  higher  range  of  respectability,  now  grown  ob- 
solete elsewhere,  but  preserved  in  tact  in  Andalusia  ;  then  he  is  visible 
maker  of  fans  (Abanicos,)  and  mender  of  parasols  and  umbrellas,  and 
invisible  (though  all  Algeciras  knows  the  fact,)  manufacturer  of  cigars. 
And  his  wife  is  also  a  natty,  dnpper,  little  body  too,  and  she  does  nothing 
but  sit  swinging  her  legs  under  the  chair  "  from  breezy  mom  till  dewy 
eve,**  except  for  some  occasional  fiye  or  ten  minutes  of  dabbling  in  an 
olla :  savoury  it  is,  though  it  consists  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
meat  to  some  dozen  pounds  of  vegetable  conglomerate.  Before  the  door 
is  a  line  of  beautiful  flowering  Accacias,  under  which  are  ornamented 
seats  :  forming  one  of  the  four  sides  of  a  paved  square,  all  similarly  ac- 
cacied  and  benched.  In  the  centre  of  this  square  rises  a  very  graceful 
fluted  column  out  of  a  fountain  of  porphyry,  that  receives  the  deliciously 
clear  and  cool  water  through  the  mouths  of  four  hook-nosed  Satyr  heads. 
A  range  of  stops,  and  a  green  iron  railing  circumscribe  the  fountain ;  so 
that  it  is  not  invaded  by  filth,  but  access  to  its  stores  is  given  to  the 
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public  at  another  fountain  in  the  street  at  the  cast  aide  of  the  square.  Here, 
as  in  the  olden  days,  is  the  grand  rendezvous  of  idlers  and  gossips  of  the 
toiling-class  in  hot  weather.  A  big  church  is  at  one  of  my  comers,  and  a  little 
one  at  the  other  ;  and  the  belb  of  both  unite  their  confusion's  devilry  of 
bang,  clang,  dang,  jang,  twang,  dong-dang,  dong-dang,  clang-clang, 
hour  by  hour.  This  square  is  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion.  Each 
evening,  at  nine  o*clock,  a  really  good  band  commences  its  musical  la- 
bours, and  continues  till  about  eleven.  The  expense  is  paid  by  a  volun- 
tary tax  of  ninepence  per  month  from  each  house.  In  this  very  warm 
season,  with  such  miraculously  beautiful  nights,  there  is  sometl^g  en- 
chanting in  the  music,  time,  place,  and  promenading.'  The  music  ceases, 
the  crowd  disperses — the  sober  (I  mean  the  prudent,  for  th^re  is  no 
drunkenness  here)  go  off  to  lounge  at  home.  The  more  restless,  or 
racketty,  or  frolicsome,  keep  it  up  with  guitar  and  castonets  and  song 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  night  Here  live  I :  and  I  purchased 
in  the  market  this  morning  as  many  tomates  (I  think  they  are  called 
love  apples  in  England,)  for  one  farthing,  as  would  be  paid  for  by  not 
less  than  half-a-crown  at  home ;  for  a  halfpenny  more  fish  than  enough 
for  my  dinner ;  and  I  am  in  the  very  region  of  grapes  and  figs ;  and* 
nightly  I  am  devoured  on  by  myriads  of  mosquitoes ;  I  must  quit— other 
houses  are  free  of  them. 

Now  with  all  these  pleasures  and  allurements  I  would  rather  be  (at 
Uus  moment,  if  the  sun  shone,)  sitting  under  a  hedge  in  a  deep,  green 
lane,  roasting  potatoes  with  purloined  sticks,  in  England ; — ^a  thousand 
to  one,  for  a  thousand  reasons. 

The  current  events— the  Chartist  movements«»the  violences,  the  in- 
jury to  truth,  the  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  right  and  light ;  the 
seas  of  defaming  and  damnable  lies  which  hypocrites,  bigots,  aristocra- 
tic and  '^  better  class**  people,  will  seize  this  occasion  for  pouring  forth ; 
(and  that,  too,  with  a  seeming  and  shew-off  sinceri^  and  truth,) 
when  the  timid  and  the  thought-limited,  and  the  slavish-minded,  are  all 
agape  to  drink  in  the  lies  with  a  greediness  of  suck  for  *^  more,  more  !** 
-»Uie  prudent  cooling  of  warm  friends  to  the  cause,  and  the  eager  and 
crafty  abandonment,  and  adoption  of  avovrod  enmity  of  cool  fiiends,— 
load  me  with  painful  solicitude :  grief  and  indignation,  contempt  and 
sadness,  scorn  and  intense  sorrow  alternately  engage  my  senses  as  I  read 
and  think. 

Aug^t  5. — ^I  have  "  shifted  my  birth,**  as  the  Nauticals  would  say, 
and  am  now  complacentiy  lodged  at  San  Roque,  with  my  host  of  1837. 
At  this  moment  I  feel  to  welly  elastic,  and  free  f^m  all  pain,  and  full 
of  strong  hope ;  though  my  v<uoe  is  still  an  absentee,  and  my  whole 
frame  very  feeble.  I  am  improving— existence  is  becoming  desirable 
again,  and  life  has  charms ;  but— this  blessed  condition  is  only  a  morn- 
ing visitor;  and  stays  till  about  three  o'clock,  p.m.;  then  discomfort 
comes ;  and  from  four  till  seven  or  eight  (such  has  been  the  case  for  the 
last  month,)  miserable  and  frightful  convulsions  of  coughing  toar  me 
to  fragments :  then  **  oh,  that  some  kind  soul  would  spread  a  bundle  of 
clean  straw,  here  on  this  spot,  in  the  street,  that  I  could  lie  down  and 
die  quieUy,**  is  my  often  thoughted  wish ;  but  I  am  right  again  in  the 
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morning,  and  have  faith  in  getting  rid  of  this  vile  visitor:  for  two  or 
three  afternoons  past  he  has  grown  mach  gentler.  I  am  irritated  by  not 
being  able  to  find  the  cause  of  these  convulsions ;  they  are  Catarrhal : 
but  what  brings  on  the  Catarrh,  I. can  by  no  means  discov^.  SnflSce 
it,  I  am  positively  better  than  when  I  last  wrote.  Thank  yon  truly, 
truly,  for  the  Uris — ^it  comes  very  regularly*  The  J^feeUOar  is  also 
sent  from  Sheffield*  I  know  not  by  what  good  soul ;  if  you  know 
him,  do  say  that  I  am  sincerdy  gratefbl  for  his  kindness. — ^Adieu, 

C.  R.  PEMBEETOK. 


LETTER,  0»  RECEIVmO  AN  INVITATION  TO  DINNER, 
ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REV.  B.  T.  STANNUS, 

OP  SHEFFIELD. 

Worksop,  I8th  October,  1838. 
Mr  DBAm  Sntf-^Dilie  with  you  f-^oT  with  any  one,  next  Friday !     I 
must  improve  wonderfully  to  be  able  to  table,  with  anything  approach- 
ing to  within  a  tiiottBand  leagues  of  decent  comfbrt.  111  the  presence  of 
others.     Why,  Sil*,  my  columnar  vertebrae  are  all  creaking,  awry,  and 
rusty.     Scapula  and  clavicle  are  tugging  away  as  if  maliciously  bent 
on  each  other's  destruction*— >my  arms,  hands,  and  fingers  are  like  a  pro- 
cess of  crumbling  filagree,  and  my  legs  mere  articulations  of  burnt  rushes : 
and,  worse  than  all,  every  nerve  in  toy  system  b  ten  million  times  mote 
rapidly  and  bumingly  vibratory  than  ever.     I  am  skin,  bone,  and 
nerves  only — not  body.     I  am  a  mere  bag^^-a  sack — a  bladder  (kinked 
and  collapung)  of  s^gs  and  fibn^  of  moral  8ensation,-»miserable, 
agonizing  acuteness  of  perception  of  touch.    Oh,  no  t     Dine !     I  should 
make  you  all  miserable,  and  wish  myself  at  the  bottom  <^  a  deserted 
coal  pit.    So  excuse  me-^pray  do.    I  dare  not  come. — ^Very  truly 
your's, 

C.  R.  PEMBERTON. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  KEPT  AT  HUCKNALL 
TORK  ARD  CHURCH,  WHERE  LORD  BYRON  IS  INTERRED. 

C.  R.  Fembbbton,  (▲  WANDBBEB,)  30th  Jult,  1836. 

He  lies  not  in  obscurity,  though  here 

This  humble  dwelling  gives  his  dust  a  home. 

For  Byron  has  not— ne*er  shall  have— ^a  tomb ; 

That  name — ^the  spirit*8  blaze — ^will  flash  its  dear 

And  animated  light  for  ever  there, 

AVhere  thought  can  roam,  where  mind  can  mock  the  doom 

Of  mouldering  mortality — the  wing 
Of  Time  will  fan  into  a  brighter  ray, 
That  glory  as  he  passcb  on  his  way, 
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And  o*er  that  name  a  Iqstred  record  iling, 
More  strongly  splendid^  wider  radiating 
Through  cloudl^  and  interminable  day. 

But  if  on  earth  a  spot  were  chosen  meet 
For  this  his  earthly  part  to  rest  in,  well 
Mighty  Niagara,  and  that  alone,  shoqld  tell 
The  traveller  who  yearns  that  grave  to  gpreet — 
That  ever  rolling  stream,  his  winding  sheet ! 
That  deep-toned  thunder  voice  hb  endless  knell. 

C.  R.  P. 


WILLIAM  C.  MACREADY  AND  J.  P.  KEMBLE  IN  THE 
CHARACTER  OF  MARCUS  BRUTUS.* 

Mt  memory  can  trace  distinctly  the  first  deep  impressions  which  were 
made  on  my  senses  by  a  peruMl  of  this  drama  (Julius  Caesar ;)  the 
noble,  gracious,  and  beautiifid  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  Brutus,  were  struck  indelibly  on  n:^  mind — ^they  grew 
with  my  growth  and  strengthened  with  my  strength :  and  how  much 
did  I  wish  to  gaae  on  a  living  representatbn  of  the  man  I  There  came 
one  before  me  of  whom  all  spoke  as  the  realiaation.i— a  second  life— of 
Brutus :  a^  voices  were  loud  in  his  praise :  the  sympathies  of  all  glowed 
in  admiration  of  this  noble  impersonation  of  the  noblest  of  Shak^>eare's 
characters.  I  gaaed  with  fixed  delight,  I  listened  with  concentrated 
eagerness  of  eye  and  heart  The  sti^y  beauty  of  his  form,  the  glow- 
ing grace  of  his  gestures,  and  the  mijesfy  of  his  repose,  touched  me 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence.  The  rich  and  piercing  lig^t  of  his  intellec- 
tual eye,  was  haloed  round  with  an  intense  sorrow : — he  looked  an  eagle 
speculating  in  deep  grief.  The  tones  of  his  voice  came  upon  the  ear  as 
floats  the  continuous  breeze  through  the  multitudinous  foHage  of  a  fo- 
rest : — it  swept  through  the  auricular  channels,  into  brain  and  heart, 
with  a  mighty  and  irresistible  influence.  I  was  at  once  astonished,  de- 
lighted, and  subdued — ^I  admired  equaUy  with  the  most  admiriny— I 
applauded  with  the  most  enthusiastic.  Bui  U  wa$  »0i  ih€  Bruius 
wiieh  wtg  imagmaium  had  created  out  of  Skak$p€art*s  glorimu  iU 
btwutuUiomi.  I  could  not  recogniie  in  thait  ih€  living  $oui  and  tkrob'^ 
biMff  heart ;  yet  its  power  over  me  was  sufficiently  strong  to  obecure, 
for  a  whik,  the  massive  substantiality,  and  distinctness  of  outline  of  my 
former  cieatioa :  but  time  and  thought  brought  it  back  again,  in  mightier 
strength  and  deeper  beauty  than  ever :  and  I  knged  ^  till  hope  had 
hopeless  grown** — though  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that  with 
John  Kemble  had  died  the  last  representative  of  **  the  last  of  all  the 

*  A  passage  from  a  lecture  on  Brutus  delivered  by  C.  R.  Pemberton 
at  the  Bath  Saloon,  SheflMd,  August  8th,  1889,  and  ftanshed  by  him, 
at  the  request  of  a  friend,  to  the  Editors  of  the  8k0SM  hi9. 
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Romans.'*  I  saw  Macready — my  desire  was  accomplished.  If  the 
stately  form,  and  the  cautious,  though  beautiful,  artistical  elegance  of 
Kemble,  manifested  in  the  gorgeous  folds  and  abundant  drapery  of  his 
toga,  and  entire  personal  costume,  struck  me  with  admiration,  how 
much  more  intense  was  the  effect  of  Macready*s  invisible  art  and  pro- 
founder  acquirements, — the  massive  simplicity  of  thorough  gracefulness 
— ^the  strict  though  bountiful  preservation  of  all  that  combines  to  make 
a  picture  of  pure,  noble,  spontaneous,  and  exalted  manly  beauty !  So 
he  stood,  as  the  slight  lifting  of  the  folds  across  his  bosom  told  of  the 
painful  presages  that  were  heaving  in  his  heart  beneath  them.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  go  into  detail  of  this  masterly  development :  to  particu- 
larize the  beauties,  the  graces,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  massive  strokes, 
the  delicate  touches,  the  sublimity  of  tenderness,  the  heart-crushing 
gentieness,  the  soul-elating  strength,  and  swelling  magnanimity,  would 
excite  my  nerves  to  a  sympathy  far  too  intense  for  my  enfeebled  body 
to  endure,  without  a  reaction  of  i^ysical  suffering.  All  was  the  exact- 
ness of  masterly  talent  catehing,  swaying,  and  directing  the  impulses  of 
genius — ^the  expansive  blaze  and  the  subtie  sparks — ^the  vast  soarings  of 
imagination,  were  thrown  forth  or  kept  back  at  the  volition  of  reason ; 
helmed  on  their  undeviating  course  by  the  steady  hand  of  perfect  judg- 
ment I  soberly  regard  that  personation  of  Brutus  as  the  noblest  in- 
tellectual triumph  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  the  English  stage ; — ^I 
doubt  whether  it  has  been  surpassed  by  any  thing  <^  dramatic  power 
the  world  ever  saw.  It  was  a  lovely  thing — it  was  beautiful,  gracious, 
pure,  and,  ay,  holy — ^holy  is  the  word ;  for  every  sympathy  which  it 
awakened  was  generous  or  kind,  or  gentie,  or  soul-elevating.  From 
first  to  last  the  voice  was  a  varying  and  noble  music — ^but  who  that 
heard  the  words — 

"  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife. 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart  ;** 

can  forget,  during  life,  the  tenderness  of  the  rich  melody  in  which  they 
passed  through  Macready*s  lips  into  the  heart  of  every  hearer  ?  Who 
that  remembered  the  stately  and  gorgeous  demeanour  of  Kemble  was 
not  penetrated  to  the  very  soul  by  the  truer,  nobler,  the  more  exalted 
and  melting  kindness  of  Macready,  towards  the  boy  Lucius  ?  In  one, 
we  saw,  and  admired,  the  lofty  superior  graciously  condescending  to  a 
consideration  of  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  his  humble  servant : — in 
the  other,  a  gentie  and  generous  nature  impelling  the  holy  and  beauti- 
ful sympathies.  How  strong  was  the  contrast!  how  heart-grasping 
was  the  thrill  of  approving  delight  with  which  Brutus  was  then  gtaed 
upon !  But  I  must  quit  this  theme,  dear  as  it  is  in  every  intellectual 
and  moral  sense  of  my  being. 
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Febfacb. — ^This  small  book  will  give  large  offence  to  knaves,  and  to 
(heir  friends,  the  fools  and  hypocrites. 

NoTBS  TO  "  Mammon- MoLocHisM.** — ^Note  T. — He  who  will  assert 
that  the  reformed  Church  by  law  established,  did  not  originate  in  the 
licentiousness  of  its  first  head,  would  talk  of  snufling  out  the  sun  by  a 
pinch  of  his  finger  and  thumb.  He  who  will  deny  that  it  has  been  a 
persecuting  church,  will  swear  (hat  the  crater  of  Etna  is  an  ice  house. 

Here  at  once  I  soberly  disclaim  the  wish  to  *'  put  down**  Kings  and 
Bishops,  and  all  such  like  growths  of  the  age  of  Green  Dragons,  Scaly 
f vrifibns,  Fifty  Feet  Giants,  Necromancers,  Magi,  Augurs,  Broom-rid- 
ing Witches  and  Wizards.  Kings,  Bishops,  &c.  were  somebody  then. 
I  desire  to  do  my  little  towards  making  humanity  sick  and  ashamed, 
and  repentant  of  its  Anti-Christian  worship  of  them  {  and,  if  it  be  pos- 
aibte,  to  encourage.  Kings,  Bishops,  &c.,  to  laugh  oat  frankly,  instead 
«f  chuckling  in  their  sleeves  at  their  own  mummery  and  tbe  dupery  of 
mankind. 

NoTB  IL — ^Tbe  repetition  of  a  villainy  sanctifies  the  act.  Custom 
purifies  grossness,  and,  by  custom,  groesness  becomes  decorum.  The 
pal  of  the  pickpocket,  street  Uiief,  or  shoplifter,  has  a  tremulous  com- 
punction when  he  mounts  the  witness  box  to  swear  to  a  lie  in  favour  of 
his  comrade.  Not  so  the  parson  when  he  swears.  ''Custom  hath 
made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness.**  In  the  other  case,  ''the 
hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense.**  "One  murder 
makes  a  vilhun,  millions  a  hero**— one  peijury  makes  an  abandoned 
outcast ;  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  a  "  respectable**  man  :  on  which 
principle  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  this  oath  ridden,  oath-swallowing,  and 
oath-vomiting  peqple,  is  the  most  religious  and  the  most  moral  in  the 
worid.  More  oaths  are  sworn  in  one  year  in  England,  (where  a  reli- 
]^on  is  professed  which  forbids  oaths)  than  in  all  ihe  civiliied  nations 
of  the  earth  besides,  in  «  wIMe  fenermiwn, — ^Taking  oaths  is,  here,  but 
a  thing  of  form,  though  it  be  at  the  instigation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
which,  in  the  Rev.  divine*s  vocabulary,  signifies  fmrn^y*  or  ite  equiva- 
lent.    The  thiers  pal  stammers  at  a  false  oath  ;— -the  Rev.  divine  is 

•  Sizpennyworth  of  Truth,  Good  Measure.  By  "  One  of  the  Fac- 
tion,** (according  to  the  Standard  newspaper)  "  Without  a  God." 
Containing  Mammon-Molochism ;  Wellington*s  Oxford  Installation  ; 
Caste ;  Pack  together  Reformers ;  and  Warning  and  Advice  to  Re- 
formers: with  copious  notes.  London:  W.  Strange,  1836.  In  this 
pamphlet  the  author  gave  vent,  with  great  bitterness  and  power,  to  some 
of  his  views  on  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion.  The  various  subjects 
are  introduced  in  rhyme,  but  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  arguments  are 
to  be  found  in  the  prose  notes.  The  verses  are  now  omitted  for  want 
id  room,  but  the  notes  are  given  nearly  entire. — J.  F. 

I.  3 
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hardened  in  it :  he  goes  to  it  with  a  smirk,  or  a  devotional  smile.  TTm^ 
former  is  whipped  for  his  single  offence  :  the  Rev.  gentleman  becomes 
more  respectaUe,  and  more  reverend  upon  it :  it  help^  him  along  in  hb 
course  of  holiness. 

Is  he  not  inducted  to  his  office  by  peijury  ?  What  else  is  his  swear- 
ing that  he  believes  he  is  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  P  (unless  Holy 
Ghost  means  money,  as  I  before  said.)  Ue  believes  he  is  so  called  ? 
ay,  that  "  believes"  is  a  nice  convenience, — ^yet,  as  I  wish  to  be  merci- 
ful in  my  justice,  I  will  admit  that  occasionally  a  vara  avis  appears 
among  the  reverends,  who  does  ^1  a  something  which  he  calls,  nay, 
perhaps,  thinks  is  a  movement  of  a  heavenly  spirit,  the  divine  qJjUaiuM  ; 
when  such  an  one  does  appear,  his  brethren  regard  him  as  the  simple- 
ton of  their  order,  one  who,  as  they  reasonably  doubt  his  orthodoxy, 
must  be  well  watched.  Such  a  man  is  always  subjected  to  their  most 
severe  process  of  examination,  as  if,  in  spite  of  his  oath,  they  suspect  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  made  a  mistake.  Is  my  talking  thus  half  so  irreve- 
rent OS  their  doing  thus  ?     O  yes,  they  do  it  *'  decorously." 

Does  he  not  swear  that  he  has  sought  the  office — (I  ibrget  the 
words  of  the  black  mummery,)  from  no  worldly  motive  P  that  he  has 
held  no  negotiation  of  money — no  pecuniary  bargain — no  buying,  sell- 
ing-^no  commerce,  or  ^*  consideration'*  in  the  seeking,  or  arrangement 
of  the  affair  P  ay,  every  one  of  them,  sleek  and  slim,  bronze,  black,  red, 
and  pale,  all  swear  this.  Ho !  how  the  oath  administerer  must  cbuckW 
in  his  pious  sleeves  as  he  dribbles  out  the  form  to  the  swearer ! 

Do  they  not  all  swear  to  belief  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  P  wbieh  no 
man  ever  yet  could  comprehend ;  and  which  the  monster  who  lashioneti 
it,  intended  should  be  an  utterly  inexplicable  puzzle ;  bla^hemously 
screening  his  duplicity  by  the  word  Mystery. 

Does  not  every  one  of  them,  when  inducted  to  a  living,  make  oath 
that  he  will  reside  on  the  spot  P  and  is  this  oath  any  more  binding  to 
their  consciences  than  a  rotten  rush  would  be  to  their  limbs  P  Is  it  not 
an  undisputed — nay,  unblushed  for — and  avowed  fact,  that  six-thousand 
of  the  ten  thousand  of  them,  live,  move,  and  have  their  being*  in  open 
perjury  on  this  score  P  If  they  can  wriggle  out  of  the  perjury  defmct9^ 
they  cannot  shuffle  out  of  the  spirit.  Six  thousand !  the  more  the  mer- 
rier :  perhaps  he  was  reckoned  rather  a  bold  bad  man  who  leaped  tliis 
Rubicon :  but  as  I  said  before,  '*  Custom  hath  made  it  in  them  a  pro- 
perty of  easiness" — the  frequency  of  the  villainy  sanctifies  the  act.  The 
perjured  parson's  non-residence,  is  a  feather  in  his  respectability  cap :  it 
is  an  added  certificate  of  his  being  one  of  the  wealth  and  education 
class  :  airs  right  if  he  be  but  decorous.  Any  man  may  cheat  his  con- 
science, if  he  be  decorous  in  his  habits :  it  will  be  very  right  to  do  very 
wrong,  so  you  behave  with  propriety,  and  take  your  family  regularly 
to  church. 

Does  not  every  one  of  them  swear  on  his  induction  to  an  Irish  living 

"^^  O !  I  forgot,  the  Bishop's  dispensation  makes  it  all  right. 

Admirable  Morality ! 
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tkat  he  will  keep  up^superintend  the  education — nay,  himself  be  the 
schoolmaster,  literally,  of  his  parish  ?  And  how  many  comply  with 
this  condition,  by  doing  literally  nothing,  except  ui;ging  the  bayonet, 
and  process  serving  education  ? 

There  are  some  score  other  oaths  at  which  they  are  equally  apt  in 
taldag,  and  e<)aal|y  apt  in  breaking.  Their  slippery  cunnii\g  may 
squeeze  their  pliable  and  contractile  consciences  through  loop  holes,  out 
of  the  bonds  of  all  the  former :  but  in  the  following  I  hold  them  bound 
(if  oaths  could  hind)  head,  neck,  breast,  hand  and  foot,  without  the  ca- 
pabili^  of  a  single  wriggle. 

By  all  Ike  Canons,  Ordinances,  Cu^ms,  Legalities,  Dues,  and  Du- 
ties of  the  Church  established,  they  swear  they  will  faithfully  abide. 
One  of  these  Laws  binds  (no,  bids ; — there  is  no  binding  a  parson  in 
these  matters,)  every  clerical  tithe  receiver  to  pay  the  first  year*s  in- 
come of  his  living,  and  one  tenth  of  that  income  every  succeeding  year 
of  his  holding  the  living,  into  the  treasury  of  first  fruits  and  tenths. 

They  do  pay— (sometimes  they  shuffle  out  of  even  this  shuffle)  ao 
cording  to  ike  value  in  Liber  Regis — thus,  ten  pounds  for  a  holding 
of  two  hundred : — and  one  pound  instead  of  twenty,  for  the  tenths ! 
The  cleigyman  pays  by  Liber  Regis — receiving  is  Another  affair :  but 
a  pai8on*s  conscience  becomes  capital  caoutchouc  at  the  touch  of  money. 

In  the  presence  of  Grod,  the  ambitious  priest  cries  out  Nolo  EpiscO' 
pari. 

Now  I  know  there  is  nothing  wrong,  nothing  criminal  in  all  this  : — 
it  is  only  departure  from  custom  that  is  criminal.  They  are  the  bad 
ones  who  do  not  do  as  others  do :  and  of  course,  I  am  a  \eey  wicked 
JOitak  tox proclaiming  these  things;  the  guiltiness  is  not  in  the  doer; 
the  expoeer  of  the  doing  is  the  wretch^  the  vt/e,  the  '*  infidel.'*  I  should 
be  thought  a  very  good  man,  doubtless,  if  I  would  write  a  pamphlet  in 
vindication  of  the  rogu^ :  a  **  staunchly  religious  and  sincerely  pious." 
**  They  are  a  very  respectable  body  of  men" — AVell :  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  word  here  which  calls  their  respectability  into  question,  or  tar- 
nbhes  it  in  the  least.  A  man*s  heart  may  be  nothing  but  a  reser\'oir 
for  toad  spittle,  and  his  veins  nothing  but  channels  for  coursing  venom ; 
and  the  lobes  of  his  brain  may  be  the  perpetual  motion  of  hypocrisy, 
fraud,  blood-letting  schemes,  envy,  spite,  and  mischief;  yet  will  his  re- 
fqpectability  be  unsmirched,  if  his  exterior  be  decorous,  and  his  customs 
exhibit  his  deference  to  the  proprieties  of  custom  and  *'  respectable**  so- 
ciety. **  The  cfergy  are  a  class  of  men,**  said  a  defender  of  the  holy 
brotherhood  to  me  the  other  day,  **  who  follow  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences."    Ay,  they  do — they  drive  all  before  them. 

It  is  posidble  that  in  the  fbr^[oing  list  of  oathings  of  tlte  clerg}',  ver- 
bal mis-statements  may  a^^ar.  I  must  remind  the  reader  of  what  I 
have  said  elsewhere  in  this  six-penny  worth.  I  am  not  endeavouring 
to  aid  the  Conservative — the  Royal  and  Constitutional — the  Ikforality 
and  Religion — the  Altar  and  Throne  Cause  :  consequently,  lying  and 
slander  arc  not  my  weapons.  Radicals  of  my  cast  can  afford  to  be 
strictly  honn^t,  and  what  is  more,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  false.     I 
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should  be  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  our  cause,  if  an  untruth  were  sent  fortft 
either  by  myself,  or  by  any  other  of  its  friends.  If,  therefore,  any- 
thing in  this  list  of  oathings  be  not  true^  I  will  retract  and  atone  as  pub^ 
Ucly,  and  as  sineerely,  as  I  have  made  the  charge.  But  I  must  be  con- 
▼inced  that  I  have  erred :  saying  I  have  told  falsehoods,  or  the  calling 
me  a  liar^  wo»*t  do :  ihat*s  a  common  trick  of  your  Altar  and  Throne 
Men. 

They  d»  seek  a  Kingdom  of  this  worlds  they  do  lay  up  treasures,  they 
do  worship  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  And  it  is  as  gpross  a  piece  of  humbug 
as  ever  was  palmed  en  priest-ridden  apes  to  say  that  the  same  compas- 
sionate consideration  for  their  frailties  (the  frailties  of  the  Priesthood) 
which  is  claimed  by  and  yielded  to  the  Laity,  ought,  m  justice,  to  be 
extended  to  them.  This  will  not  do-^unlcss  we  impugn  the  power  an^ 
truth  of  that  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  they  have  sworn  they  are  called. 
•*  There  are  many  good  men  among  them'' — I  freely  admit  it — I  wish 
there  were  more — a  hundred  times  as  many,  the  sooner  would  they 
leave  off  priestiug  it. — ^Al)  of  them  have  some  good  in  them.  But  it  is 
out  of  the  pale  of  their  ofBce  that  the  good  exists,  net  within  it.  It  i» 
that  bounty  and  beauty  of  odjg^nal  nature  which  education  and  habit 
can  never,  entirely,  obliterate.  Oat  of  their  trade  of  Priest,  they  may 
be  good  men^  good  fathers,  good  husbands,  affectionate  sons,— agreeable 
In  companionships^  I  have  known  Pirates  who  were  so,  out  of  their 
trade ;  who  cut  throats  and  dashed  out  brains  remorselessly,  nay,  exult- 
mgly,  by  the  score^  m  their  trade.  The  annals  of  l^ewgate  will  furnish 
hundreds  of  illustrious  examples  of  similar  out^ef-business  virtue.  I 
have  shewn  by  what  course  the  Clergymen  is  initiated,— if  he  defend 
himself  in  that  position  when  it  is  attaclked,  he  will  surely  not  hesitate 
to  employ  crimh^ialities  c<|ual]y  great.  The  Robber  who  has  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tower  with  a  determinatilon  to  defend  his  plunder,  will  en- 
deavour,— he  will  do  his  utmost,— to  slay  every  assailant :  but  are  we 
to  respect  the  Robber  for  his  charity  and  his  benevolence,  if,  when  un- 
assailed,  he  give  back  a  sixpence  to  tbe  man  from  whom  he  has  stolen 
the  guinea  ? 

Why,  the  process  of  education  by  which  our  Clergy  are  prepared  for 
their  office,  utterly  and  for  ever— -except  in  some  most  rare  instances  of 
superior  enlightenment,  an  electric  and  scathing  flash  of  conTiction  of 
the  wrong — utterly  and  for  ever  unfits  them  for  the  task  of  teaching 
the  Wnevolcnt,  the  heart-touching,  and  universal  beauty  of  the  system 
of  Christ.  In  childhood  and  in  boyhood,  and  at  those  seasons  of  life, 
when,  as  wc  know,  the  consthntional  tendencies,  and  the  habits  of  feel- 
ing and  thought,  ta^e  their  tone,  settle  in  their  channels,  and  become 
liXi'd  and  determined,  their  faculties  are  all  employed,  and  their  inte- 
rests and  feelings  absorbed,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowlwlge  of  Heathen 
Mythology— the  pruriences  of  Ovid,  and,  worse,  a  thousand  times  worse 
in  its  lasting  effects  of  direct  antagonism  to  Christianity, — the  refineil 
feriK'iousness,  and  the  polishi'd  and  fascinating  brutality  of  Homer's 
htTois.  Tliose  iinpressiims  cling  to  them  through  life,  and  tinge  their 
%liok  rondnct  through  life.      Hence  in  it  that  they  love,  admire  and 
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laadf  Rnd  teach  others  to  love,  admire,  and  laud,  a  wholesale  slaugh- 
terer of  man, — to  reverence  such  scourge  while  the  henefactor  of  hi» 
species, — the  true  follower  of  the  master  (whom  they  dishonour,) — 
scarcely  obtains  from  them  a  passing  comment,  unless  it  be  of  censure, 
or  a  warning  to  their  ik)ck8  to  avoid  him.  Jesus  Christ,  were  He  on 
earth  now,  would  be  as  much  hated  and  despised  by  them  as  he  was 
eighteen  hundred  years  ag^.  Priests  are  the  same  now  as  then  :  they 
have  changed  in  nothing  but  dogmas. 

The  firiendliness  of  cassock  towards  bayonet, — ^the  laudation  of  sol- 
dier by  priest— the  alliance  of  Clergy  with  Military,  which  are  observ- 
able throughout  the  kingdom,  are  admirable  policy.  By  it  the  parsons 
hope  to  regain  and  secure  peace ; — ^not  that  peace  which  the  Master 
(professed)  taught — but  that  peace  which  alone  is  estimable  in  their 
eyes, — ^Tithes  unquestioned,  and  Church  revenues  freely  poured  into 
their  coffers.  ThiB  peace  secured,  the  otlier  may  go  to  the  devil,  for 
them,  and  ^  infants*  cradles  may  become  nests  of  sleeping  adders/' 

Note  III. — The  nasty,  lubberly  habit  of  spitting  to  windward^  is  a 
very  common  trick  of  the  Tories,  and  it  offends  none  but  themselves. 
No  people  are  so  blunderingly  dextrous  at  flinging  filth  in  their  own 
faces,  and  kicking  their  own  seats  of  honor :  but  of  all  the  grossnesses 
of  which  combined  folly  and  knavery  was  ever  guilty,  what  can  com- 
pare with  their  **  no  popery"  cry !  For  what  did  the  Tories  plunge 
the  nation  into  the  last  war  ?— and  on  what  plea  ?^by  what  cigolery 
did  they  prevail  with  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to  ap- 
prove of  it  as  just?  What,  but  the  damage  done  and  the  danger 
threatened  to  Religion !  To  restore  that  order  of  things, — ^to  reinstate 
that  legitimacy  which  would  adhere  to  **  popery**  to  the  last  gasp.  It 
was  for  this  that  the  ^*^ great  CaptanfT  **8ATCb**  England!  To  this 
end  was  Waterloo  covered  with  Tory  Glory.  In  succour,  in  protection, 
in  fosten^  of  that  religion  which  oar  patriots,  par  excellence — the 
^  Old  English  Oak**  men  called  a  device  of  the  Devik  and  an  invent 
turn  of  keilj  did  England  expend  a  thousand  millions  of  money,  and 
nearly  a  million  of  lives.  For  this  were  illuminations  flashed,  and 
bonfires  kindled,  and  bells  rung,  Te  deums  sung,  and  huzzas  shouted, 
and  wine  vats  emptied,  and  drunken  head-aches  achieved,  and  **  Heroes** 
pensioned,  and  Warriors  belauded,  and  prayers  and  thanksgivings  bel- 
lowed and  droned,  and  hallelujahs  and  anthems  chaunted  and  chorussed 
in  Protestant  Churches  !  for  this— ;/br  this  alone  I — For  this  it  is  that 
Tories  now  pack,  and  Royal  and  Gracious  Dukes  notr,  now  join  in 
bewailing  the  fall  of  Legitimacy,  and  secretly  or  openly  praying  for  the 
success  of  Don  Miguel  and  their  dear  friend  Don  Carlos  :  and  here 
they  cry  •*  No  Popery  !** — and  with  the  cry  would  if  they  could — if  they 
dared  begin, — ^yes  :  Pistols  are  bulletted, — Bayonets  are  fixed, — 
Swords  are  sharpened, — Knives  are  whetted : — Boo,  boo,  boo— Bug-a- 
boo !     "  No  Popery**  is  the  word. 

The  Tories  are  as  they  ever  were. 

"  Nought  they've  forgotten  and  nothing  they've  learned." 
Tliey  have  nut  forg» >ttcn  that  they  did  gull  and  humbug  John  Bull  most 
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successfully ;  but  they  have  not  learnt  that  the  people  have  learnt  some* 
thing ;  that  such  tricks  won*t  do  again  ;  nor  that  the  people  are  not  the 
nincompoops  wliich  they  contrived  to  make  them,  a  few  years  ago. 

Keep,  only  keep  these  blessed  Conservatives,  these  Altar  and  Throne 
sealots, — ^these  Religion  and  Morality  beauties,  without  a  chance  of 
returning  to  power,  and,  in  a  few  years,  every  man  and  woman  of  them 
will  be — not  a  Radical — ^no : — we  should  be  truly  ashamed  of  such  a 
gang  of  desperadoes, — ^but  a  thorough  thick  and  tiiin,  ranting,  revelling 
Destructive : — then  Altar  and  Throne  may  go  to  the  Devil — Religion 
and  Morality  follow  them. — And  capital  ferrets  will  they  make ; — when 
they  find  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  of  their  plundering  the  nation, 
they  will  tell  all  the  secrets  and  tricks,  and  wriggle  into  every  hole  and 
cranny  to  hunt  out  the  State*s  vermin : — they  know  all  the  manoeuvres, 
and  all  the  twistings  and  all  the  doublings  in  all  the  dark  and  filthy 
places.  No  doubt  they  will  furnish  ys  with  a  correct  topography  of 
these  regions :  so,  for  the  sake  of  g^graphical  science,  if  for  noUiing 
else,  keep  the  Tories  out,  my  Countrymen. 

But  for  this  service  let  them  not  dream  that  they  ha\'c  the  least  claim 
on  our  thankfiilness,  or  on  our  respect.  They  will  then  be  just^  and  no 
more,  so  elevated  in  our  estimation  as  is  the  house-breaker  who  turns 
King*s  evidence  to  save  his  own  neck  : — or  they  may  be  even  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  our  respect  as  to  be  valued  exactly  as  we  value  the  thief,  who, 
being  nettled  because  his  allotted  portion  of  the  swag  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  his  comrade's,  in  revenge  sends  secret  information  of  the 
Fence  to  the  Police. 

Indeed  they  are  the  very  Cavaliers  and  Knights  errant  of  Religion 
and  Morality  just  at  this  time :  disgusting  hypocrisy !  Though,  in 
truth,  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  hypocrisy  :  hypocrisy  docs  deceive :  but 
this  b  broad,  blufT-visaged,  deep-bronzed  impudence,  from  which  the 
hypocrisy  has  evaporated,  and  nothing  visible  is  left  but  tlie  grim  ugli- 
ness, and  weather-beaten  hardihood  of  the  practiced  bully.  I  saw  tlie 
walls  of  a  manufacturing  town,  during  the  last  election,  placarded  with 
an  appeal  from  the  Tory  Candidates*  wiseacres  to  the  friends  of  Religion 
and  Morality : — a  call  to  such  to  rally  round  the  Tory  standard  ! 
Stupendous  and  sublime  audacity !  Shovel  hats,  of  course,  were  in  a 
whirl  of  ecstatic  activity.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  their  head  man 
did  go  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  there  propose  and  urge  that  two 
thousand  pounds  should  be  expended  in  keeping  open  certain  ale-houses 
and  grog  shops,  for  three  weeks  previous  to  the  Election  : — for  there 
wjis  a  number  of  the  bribeablc  voters  among  the  poorer  classes,  (the 
unwashed,  the  rabble — of  the  other  side,)  "  whose  votes  might  be  se- 
cured by  such  an  act  of  liberality, — that  *  by  such  a  measure  the 
desired  success" — the  return  of  the  *  Religion  and  Morality  Candidate* 
was  certain.**  I  know  also  that  this  recommendation  was  carried  into 
effect ;  and  I  know  also  that  among  these  votaries  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, certain  go<lly  people,  who  arc  meml)ers  of  a  religious  book 
society,  which  excludes  any  book  that  is  not  religious,  par  cxccUencCy 
were  iU4  busy  and  jis  buzxing  Jis  flics  in  ordure  in  the  aflair ;  and  did  go 
i\y  those  denb  of  filthy  orgies,  of  licentioub  and  drunken  idio<y,  and 
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themselves  conduct  their  brutalized  victims  up  to  tlie  poll-booths. 
Moreover,  these  godly  people  did  go  to  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  this 
blessing  of  success  in  the  cause  of  Religion  and  Morality :  their  Altar 
and  Thnme  man  got  in  :  how,  my  masters  ?  that  is  an  account  which 
has  yet  to  be  settled  with  the  insulted  nation. — I  am  neither  a  Tory  nor 
an  Altar  and  Throne  man — ^nor  a  Religion  and  Morality  man,  therefore 
I  do  not  tell  lies :  the  cause  in  which  I  avow  myself  to  be  zealous,  can 
afford  to  be  honest  and  truthful.  If  you  want  names  I  can  give  them, 
ril  watch  the  party  at  the  next  election ;  and  if  they  repeat  their  tricks, 
let  them  expect  to  see  their  names,  in  enormity  of  type,  plaistered 
against  all  the  walls  in  the  kingdom.  Religion  and  Morality !  Good 
Lord  deliver  us ! 

NoTB  IV. — ^In  all  ages  and  all  religious  sects,  the  influence  of  priests 
has  been  and  is,  to  produce  bitter  bigots  and  infidels.  If  scepticism 
and  infidelity  are  rife,  it  is  the  work  of  priests.  And  what  foolish  im- 
pudence is  it  in  them  to  denounce  the  scoffers  of  religion,  while  their 
own  practice  is  a  running  comment  of  derision  on  the  lessons  of  which 
they  profess  to  be  the  teachers ! — and  claim  to  be  the  elect,  the  inspired 
teachefs  too !  the  men  who  hold  by  divine  ordinance  the  office  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ ! — Measureless  effron- 
tery !  To  me  it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  if  every  truly  Chris- 
tian hearted  man  in  the  universe,  felt  a  sickening  disgust  at  the  very 
word  religion,  when  it  comes  from  their  lips,  and  shunned,  as  a  leprosy, 
a  contact  with  any  professor :  or,  what  b  much  more  likely,  braved  a 
martyrdom  through  pestilence,  in  the  charitable  hope  of  effecting  a  cure. 

^  If  the  Priests  do  not  destroy  the  Bible,  the  Bible  will  inevitably 
destroy  them  :**  therefore  for  **  the  better  security  of  Religion,**  (the 
Ahnigfaty  lacks  help,  I  suppose,  as  they  are  so  fond  of  this  phrase,)  it 
behoves  the  Bishops  to  lose  not  a  moment,  but  instantly  to  bestir  them- 
selves in  the  places  which  they  so  fitly  occupy  in  the  House,  and  in  their 
dioceses  out  of  it ;  and  for  every  man  who  writes  Reverend,  or  Very 
Reverend,  or  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  before  his  name,  or 
aspires  to  dither  of  these,  or  any  other  sanctified  prefix  or  addendum,  to 
lose  not  a  moment  in  denouncing  the  Bible,  as,  (what,  if  ihey  are  right, 
it  certainly  is,)  an  infamous,  infidel  making, — religion  and  creed  op- 
posing, priest  and  hypocrite  confounding  book ;  the  fruitful  sower  of 
seditions  and  blasphemies  I  and  to  band  themselves  into  Clubs, — Carl- 
ton, Orange,  and  such  like, — with  the  pious  and  unalterable  resolve  of 
utterly,  and  for  ever,  exterminating  that  book :  for  unless  some  such 
*'  enei^getic  and  decisive  measures,**  (and  all  the  men  of  ^^  energy  and 
decision**  in  good^  are  on  their  side)  are  adopted,  and  that  speedily  too, 
it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  stop  the  wide,  deep,  and  rushing  torrents, 
the  channels  of  which  are  opened  in  the  brain,  heart,  and  soul  of  every 
man  and  woman  who  reads  the  Bible  without  the  assistance  of  priestly 
glossary  or  comment.  The  Bible  contains  an  ethereal  element  that  will 
bum  up  Kingcraft  and  Priestcraft  so  utterly,  that  not  a  grain  of  their 
dust  or  ashes  shall  be  left  for  the  Christian*s  eye  to  gaze  upon.  ^  Be- 
ware of  the  Bible  !**  shouts  the  invincible  William  Howitt  :  **  Beware 
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of  the  Bible !"  is  my  faint  and  distant  echo  of  Wiluam  Howitt's 
warning  appeal. 

Forgiveness  of  wrongs  and  forbearance  under  insults  and  injuries, 
are  the  most  lofty  of  the  Christian  virtues, — and  also  the  most  difficult 
of  practice :  but  of  all  wrongs  and  insults,  those  which  demand  the 
greatest  strength  of  virtue  to  endure  meekly,  are  impositions  on  tiie  in- 
tellect, deceptions  on  the  mind,  insults  on  the  understanding:  to  this 
virtue  I  have  not  reached :  other  wrongs,  other  insults,  I  most  sincerely 
and  seriously  believe,  I  have  sufficient  strength  to  forgive.  I  am  but 
one :  but  I  am  sure  (and  I  am  not  aware  that  this  subject  has  ever  been 
alluded  to  by  any  writer  or  lecturer)  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  tens  of 
thousands,  when  I  say  that  the  disgust  I  ieel  on  recollection  of  the  im- 
positions  which  were  attempted,  and  practised  with  success,  on  my  mind 
in  childhood  (I  escaped  in  boyhood)  and  in  youth,  by  way  of  making 
me  what  the  miserable  wretches  called  religious,  is  deep,  intense,  indesi- 
cribable,  immeasurable,  and  I  fear,  ineradicable.  When  I  took  to  read- 
ing the  Bible  on  my  own  account,  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
what  they  palmed  on  me  as  the  will  of  (jod,  was  no  more  than  the  will 
of  the  Priests.  I  am  but  one :—  but,  I  repeat  it,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands whose  experience  on  these  matters  is  similar  to  mine :  and  if  all 
who  are  priest-gulled,  and  priest-ridden  in  childhood  and  youth,  laill, 
in  riper  years,  take  up  the  Bible,  and  read  intently  lor  themselves — 
taking  no  heed  whatever  of  the  interpretation  of  the  ^  Fathers**  or  of 
the  Priests :  and  have  the  courage  to  read  with  a  will  to  understand 
what  God  really  means  there,  perhaps  every  one  so  reading  vtill  rise 
from  his  labour  bonded  to  Heaven  with  this  resolve,  ^^  Ko  Mortaj. 
Man  shall  ever  be  mt  Priest.** 

Multifarious  are  the  forms,  and  numerous  are  the  devices  through 
which  young  intellects  are  swindled  out  of  their  rights  and  power,  by 
the  zeaJous  piety  and  charity  of  religious  teachers,  (alack  !  for  the  per- 
version of  words !)  who  cunningly  aim  at  impressing  the  wax  while  it 
is  too  soft  to  resist,  and  sagely  imagine  that  the  hypocrisy  and  falsehood 
indented  there  will  g^w  indelible  hardness,  so  to  be  applied  to  iheir 
use  as  stepping-stones  to  mind  and  soul  domination  ; — ^for  intrenching 
the  intellectual  slavery  they  inculcate,  and  for  building  up  walls  that 
shall  securely  inclose  their  usurpations,  A  few  of  their  victims  may 
continue,  through  life,  too  cowardly  indolent,  too  bigotedly  depraved, 
too  hypocritically  dissolute  to  make  an  independent  effort  towards  as- 
certaining'in  their  riper  years,  whether  those  tales  were  true  :  but  the 
many,  the  majority  will  read,  and  will  find  other  interpretations  of 
Scripture  than  those  which  were  imposed  by  the  fraudful  tyranny  of 
an  Established  domination,  the  craft  of  a  creed,  or  the  selfishness  of  a 
priestly  greediness  of  lucre.  The  Man  will  remember, — and  he  will 
have  all  the  scenic  getting  up  of  the  gorge-heaving  mummery  strongly 
placed  before  his  mental  retina,, — how,  when  he  was  a  poor  child  in  one 
of  their  fens  of  cant,  craft,  and  catechism,  the  National  Schools, — ^he 
and  his  little  comrades  were  examined  on  texts  of  Scripture,  in  onler  to 
prove  to  the  pious  patronesses  present,  how  religious  was  their  training. 
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He  will  remember  his  quoting,  or  rather  grabbling  like  a  Parrot — 
^'  Render  unto  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  which  are  God*s  :**  and  he  will  again  see  the  pious  and  condes- 
oending  smile  on  the  face  of  the  begowned  parson ;  again  hear  the  said 
parson's  ^  Well,  my  child,  and  what  does  that  text  of  Scripture  teach 
you  ?^  and  he  will  feel  sick  at  the  recollection  of  the  answer  which  said 
parson  had  taught  him  to  squeak — ^*  to  pay  taxes  and  tithes  cheerfully  */* 
and  hb  face  will  bum  with  shame  and  self-scorn  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  delighted  vanity,  (under  which  he  blushed  even  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers)  with  which  he  received  said  parson's  pat  on  hb  glowing  head, 
and  the  parson's  *^  right,  my  good  child."  And  the  bitterness  of  pity 
will  swell  in  hb  heart  for  those  clever  women  and  those  bright-minded 
men,  who  then  and  there  lauded  the  success  of  their  scheme,  and  pro- 
phecied  the  important  and  fhutful  results  to  the  ^^true  religion" — 
**"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  b  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.*' 

Thejf  (the  Priests  and  the  Tories)  are  the  people  who  claim  the  merit 
of  establishing  the  strength  and  freedom  of  England  and  Englbhmen : 
— they  swagger  of  the  nation's  growth  in  grandeur  and  intelligence  : — 
ihey  trumpet  the  superiority  of  commercial  enterprize,  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  industry, — the  breaking  off  of  the  shackles  of  feudalbm,  and 
the  gradual  expansion  of  franchbe,  and  equality  in  the  spirit  of  the 
laws.  Thst  !  God  help  their  silly  brains,  and  rectify  the  throbbings 
of  their  foolish  hearts  !  The  aim  of  their  Conservative  (Tory)  tricks, 
and  of  their  mighty  prowess,  also,  has  ever  been  to  check  all  these : — 
to  bind  all  Englbhmen,  who  are  not  of  themselves,  in  a  fixed,  present, 
and  hopeless-of-escape-futurity,  of  servitude  to  them.  They  boast  of 
die  '*  Old  Englbh  Oak  !"  It  has  grown  to  what  it  is, — and  will  grow 
more  noble,  more  magnificently  beautiful, — ^not  by  their  nurturing, — 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  combined  machinations  and  united  efforts  to 
blast  it.  It  b  the  native  indomitable  character,  the  bold  energy  of  re- 
sbtance,  the  untiring  industry,  and  unquenchable  perseverance  of  the 
Mbn — ^the  People  of  Englaki),  which  have  made  her  as  beautiful  as 
she  b. 

One  word  more  on  the  Englbh  edition  of  the  Bible.  Why  b  that 
most  foolbh  and  disgraceful  dedication  still  printed  and  circulated  with 
it  ?  The  first  matter  which  meets  the  reader's  eye  in  opening  the  book, 
b  something  which  must  excite  suspicion.  *  *  Let  that  dedication 
be  torn  out,  never  to  be  restored :  it  stains  the  Book.  It  is  not  God's 
word  while  that  dedication  b  attached  to  it.  Reader,  turn  to  your 
Bible  instantly,  and  tear  it  out :  it  disgraces  your  reason,  and  offends 
your  religious  feelings  while  it  renuuns  there.  That  dedication  has 
the  look  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  sig^ning  an  Orange  Lodge  war- 
rant, just  as  he  is  gomg  to  lifi  the  Sacramental  Cup  to  hb  lips. 

Note  Y. — During  the  recent  struggle  for,  and  in  opposition  to,  a 
Church  Rate  in  Louth,  the  Curate,  that  ^  very  good  man"  it  be  b 
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called — the  "truly  pious  Clergyman*'  as  he  is  called — in  a  sennon  after 
a  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the  preacher's  word, — in  a  favoured  moment 
of  inspiration, — doubtless,  an  inspiration  from  his  ^liunmon  Moloch, — 
expressed  his  fervent  hope  that  "  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  swords 
would  leap  from  out  their  scabbards  to  enforce  the  rate  levying," — and 
this  was  followed  by  the  prayer  for  "  the  peace  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding !"  Yes,  truly,  there  are  some  very  good,  worthy,  pious 
men  among  them ;  and  the  Reverend  J.  Collinson,  is  a  sample.  "  They 
bite  with  their  teeth,  and  cry  Peace  :  and  he  that  putteth  not  into  their 
mouths,  they  even  prepare  War  against  him.  They  build  up  Zion 
with  blood,  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say,  is  not  the  Lord 
among  us  ?" — Micah^  chap.  3rd,  passim. 

Note  VI. — ^The  Parsons  know  that  their  dupes  and  friends  are  more 
afraid  of  a  foul  nick-name  than  of  doing  a  foul  deed.  Profligate 
wretch^ — blaspheming  ir^deit  ^c.  are  terms  applied  to  men,  whom  I 
can  name,  whose  sincere  piety  no  human  being  can  call  in  question,  and 
whose  every  act  of  existence  is  as  close  an  imitation  of  the  great  Ex- 
amplar's,  as  the  present  false  position,  and  vice-compelling  construction 
of  society,  will  permit  their  utmost  endeavours  to  achieve :  not  defer- 
ring to  Church  and  State  makes  them  all  that  is  vicious  and  deprave<], 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Altar  and  Tlirone  Men,  who  are  always  careful  to 
send  their  slanders  to  a  distance :  the  lie  would  be  choaked  on  the  spot. 

Note  to  Caste. — Broad  staring,  blazing  and  flaring  as  the  fact  is, 
(that  the  rich  sit  in  cushioned  pews  and  the  poor  sit  on  hard  benches) 
every  Sabbath-and-in-all-churches-occurring,  massively  palpable  as  is 
its  truth,  there  will  be  found  Altar  and  Throne  men  in  aWndance  who 
are  sufficiently  foolish  and  impudently  stupid  to  say  it  is  false.  Of 
course  any  thing  that  a  Radical  like  myself  may  say  on  this  matter, 
must  be  a  lie. — So  Messieurs  Altar  and  Throne  men,  and  Caste  wor- 
shippers, I  refer  you  to  one  of  your  props,  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  surely 
you  will  admit  that  he  does  not  mean  to  upset  you  by  false  statements  ? 
Do  you  ever  condescend  to  read  any  thing  which  E.  L.  Bulwer  writes  ? 
If  you  do  not,  look  at  the  Bishop's  own  evidence  before  the  "  Committee 
on  the  better  obsen'ance  of  the  Sabbath." 

If  you  do,  just  look  at  the  bottom  of  page  332,  Vol.  II.  of  "Eng- 
land and  the  English,"  and  read  on  to  the  close  of  the  paragraph. 

"  You  assert  in  ^'our  evidence,  my  Lord  Bishop,  that  you  are  frus- 
trated in  your  benevolent  desire,  that  in  the  new  Churches  the  seats  of 
the  poor  should  be  distributed  among  those  of  the  rich,  in  order  that 
the  former  might  be  so  enabled  to  hear  better  the  common  Word  of 
God ; — ^you  assert  that  you  are  frustrated  : — by  what  ?  the  refusal  of 
the  rich  whose  contributions  sustain  the  Churches  to  allow  so  undig- 
nified a  mixture  !  AVhat  an  exemplification  of  the  Aristocracy  !  Tliev 
subscribe  to  build  Churches,  but  on  condition  of  retaining  there  f!!j 
*  the  distinctions  which  out  of  Church  separate  them  from  the  poor. 
"We  unhappily  direct  that  *  the  gorgeous  palaces  and  the  solemn  temples' 
shall  stand  in  the  same  street,  be  lit  by  the  same  lamps  and  guarded  by 
the  same  watchmen !" 
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What  a  pity  it  is  that  our  Casts  worshippers  cannot  ik»w  oft*  the 
light  and  wannth  of  tiie  Sun  ! 

And  these  folks  have  the  gross  impudence  to  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians ! 

Do  away  with  Fews,  and  all  means  of  making  distinctions  and  Castes 
there,  and  in  three  months  half  the  Churches  and  Chapels  in  England 
will  be  deserted.  Tliree  months  f  In  three  days  such  a  revolution 
would  \\Q  completed  as  might  leafe  all  other — the  mightiest  revolu- 
tions that  ever  shook  states  and  empires  since  the  world  began,  in  un- 
regarded comers  of  the  thoughts :  in  three  days  would  roll  off,  like  the 
vapours  which  have  hung  over  a  stagnant  ditch,  all  the  religion  of  all  tlio 
respectability- worshippers  in  the  Kingdom. 

Conclusion  : — in  Serious  Sadness. — AVere  not  these  samples  of  the 
charities,  and  the  benevolences,  and  the  condescensions,  and  the  conside- 
rations, and  the  sympathy  for  the  Poor,  of  our  Aristocratic,  and  our 
wealthy,  and  our  Piu-sons,  so  trumpeted  on  the  highways,  so  placarded 
in  the  streets,  so  be-preached  in  the  pulpit,  so  be-prrused  by  maudlin 
and  frippery,  and  skilfully  knavish  writers,  so  blazoned  before  our  eyes, 
and  dinneil  in  our  ears,  evefy  where ;  I  should  not  speak  of  their  other 
acts  of  callous  selfishness,  of  their  domineering  insolence,  of  their  strip- 
pings,  oppressions  and  ejectments,  as  1  do, — and  Iftel  I  do  so  speak^ — 
in  denunciative  scorn  :  nor  in  the  ferocity  of  malignity,  as  my  speaking 
will  be  called  ;  but  which^  the  Omniscient  is  my  judge,  I  do  not  feel. 
Ko— no ;  mine  would  then  be  the  tone  and  language  of  earnest  expos- 
tulation to  the  authors  of  cahunity,  degradation,  and  suffering ;  dictated 
by  intense  grief  and  sympathy  with  the  sufferers.  It  is  the  gross 
cheatery, — the  humbug,  the  opinion-swindling  that  is  every  where,  and 
in  so  many  forms  practiscM.!  throughout  the  kingdom  in  these  affairs,  (by- 
the-bye — there  are  blocklioads  who  deem^such  humbug,  proofs  of  patri- 
otic feeling,  and  love  of  England  ;)  which  exacerbates  strong  patience 
out  of  her  propriety,  and  agonizes  her  into  vehemence  of  scorn  and  in- 
dignation. 


CASTE.- 


CtoD  !  tluit  some  spirit,  stirrM  by  Thee, 
AVould  rise  to  Ret  all  nations  free, 

By  burstinj^  one  dread  chain ; 
"Whose  festering  links  chafe  at  thy  will.— 
They  bid  the  sun  of  mind  stand  still. 

Or  make  it  shine  in  vain. 


*  I  have  chc»on  these  lines,  (from  "Caste"  in  Sixpenny  worth  of 
Truth,)  expressive  of  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  and  of 
iiis  ardent  longing  to  assist  its  progpress,  to  be  the  ooncliiuoii  of  tbll 
collection  of  the  writings  of  Charles  Rcece  Fembertoik*— J*  F» 
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One  heart,  that  panted  to  the  de«d, 

The  wide,  grand  grasp  of  thought  to  feed 

With  its  celestial  flames ; 
And  fling  the  spreading  blaze  o*er  all ; 
To  scorch — to  crack  that  cord  of  thrall » 
Which  mightiest  daring  tames. 


Kise,  rise  great  Genius,  whencesoe*cr 
Thou  may'st  arise — ^this  is  my  prayer — 

Oft  times  in  tliis,  my  brain 
Throbs  up  to  agony :— disperse, — 
Quell,  crush  for  ever,  crush  this  curse ! 
Did,  did  Christ  Uyc  in  vain  ? 


Come,  Genius  of  immortal  birth, 

And  sweep  this  monster  from  the  earth  ! 

Disease  him  with  thy  eye  : — 
Thy  glance  shoot  palsy  throv^  hb  benls. 
Each  germ  blast  with  thy  burning  words, 

And  let  his  spirit  die ! 

The  time  will  come  :  Truth's  mighty  aim — 
As  the  damp  torch  so  slow  to  flame, — 

When  every  shattered  spark 
Struggles  to  life — ^faints,  glows,  then  spreads 
It*s  bursting  flash  o'er  hearts  and  heads 

Where  all  was  cold  and  dark, — 

So  Truth's  great  aim — though  panting,  slow 
At  first,  while  foul  obstructions  throw 

Their  barriers  in  the  way, — 
Shall  gather  swiftness  as  it  flies. 
Concentred  strength,  and  in  all  eyes 

Flash  its  all  gladdening  ray. 

Oh,  could  I  do,  of  my  vast  will 

One  millionth  part, — what  joy  would  thrill 

My  soul !  though  lone  and  lorn 
T  die  : — ennobled  by  this  shtune, 
JM  court  as  worthiest  holiest  fame, 

Cuntcmporancousj  scorn ! 
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By  W.  J.  Fox. 

Mi  knowlc?<lgv  of  Peinberton  commenced  in  1833,  when  I  waa  editing 
the  Monthly  Itepositorjf^  and  endeiivouring  {without  the  usuul  resour- 
ces for  making  a  Periodical  profitable)  to  etttubliHh  it  us  the  organ  of 
tiiose  who  aimed  at  carrying  out  Keform  Principles  to  their  legitimate 
consequences  in  social  life.  An  article,  entitled  "The  Victim,"  or  tlie 
melancholy  history  of  Mehetabel  AVesley,  caught  his  attention  and  se- 
cured at  once  his  strongest  sympathies.  lie  immediately  became  u 
contributor ;  a  gratuitous  and  generous  one ;  and  continued  so,  as  the 
contents  of  this  yolume  may  testify,  to  the  utmost  extent  which  his 
health  and  avocations  permitted,  lliis  was  with  him  a  labour  of  love. 
His  heart  was  in  it;  and  bis  pride.  To  his  connexion  with  this  work 
it  is  owing  that  we  have  so  much  information  of  his  eventful,  but  other- 
ways  unrecorded  life,  as  is  intimated- by  the  ^Autobiography  of  Pel 
Verjuice.**  How  far  those  papers  may  be  construed  literally,  I  have 
not  the  means  of  determining.  They  may  certainly  be  relied  upon  for 
what  constitutes  essentiaUy  the  Life  of  the  writer.  They  are  a  deline- 
ation of  the  mental  and  moral  being,  not  less  faithful  than  vivid ;  some- 
times completing  the  conscious  picture  by  the  transparent  implication 
of  traits  of  which  be  was  unconscious ;  and  furnishing  that  real  biogra- 
phy which  we  often  desiderate  in  the  most  careful  chronology  of  birth 
and  death  with  all  the  intermediate  external  events.  Not  only  the  Pel 
Verjuice  papers  but,  vrith  few  exceptions,  all  Pemberton*s  contributions 
to  the  Manihfy  Repoiiiory  may  be  regarded  as  autobiographical.  He 
wrote  firom  himself.  He  was  his  own  book  and  study.  His  observa- 
tions and  experiences  became  a  part  of  himself  before  he  gave  them  out 
to  others.  His  present  thoughts  were  his  past  sensations.  They  were 
indelibly  burnt  into  his  being.  The  vividness  vrith  which  any  tldng  by 
which  he  had  been  affected  returned  upon  him  seemed  absolutely  pre* 
tematnral.  The  minutest  objects  of  a  scene,  in  their  dimensions  and 
proportions,  were  retained  by  him  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Daguerrotype* 
His  recollection  was  more  accurate  than  most  persons'  perception.  Some 
may  have  known  themselves  more  philosophically,  no  one  ever  saw  him* 
self  more  distinctly.  The  moving  Panorama  of  his  life  engraved  itself 
on  his  mind  as  it  passed.  He  was  the  very  man  to  write  autobiogra- 
phy. He  could  write  nothing  but  autobiogn^hy.  And  what  else  is  so 
valuable  ?  The  revelation  of  anotlier  human  being  to  us,  is  the  rev^- 
tion  of  the  world  as  it  a|^peared  to  that  other.  Pemberton  should  have 
been  pensioned  to  complete  Pel  Verjuice.  And  yet,  perhaps,  he  has 
done  enough.  His  life  itself  was  fragmentary,  like  the  record.  What 
would  more  external  facts,  or  appended  dates,  have  signified  ?  The 
being  is  there,  as  it  b.  He  is  there,  misnomer  and  all.  There  was  no 
real  verjuice  in  \m  compoi>ition.     What  he  mistook  for  it  was  only  the 
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milk  of  hmiiau  kindiicos  soured  hy  circumstances.  AJJetl  evenU  and 
chrouological  arraugeuieiit  would  have  told  little  more  tlmt  ib  ^orth 
knowing.  They  would  not  have  shewn  more  of  the  writer,  but  only 
something  more  about  the  writer.  ITie  picture  of  his  feelings  is  better 
than  a  cluronicle  of  his  coats.  It  is  his  o^vn  fault,  if  the  reader  of  these 
disjointed  papers  docs  nut  know  Pemberton.  lliere  is  enough  to  shew 
the  fineness  of  his  organization,  the  fen'our  of  Ids  feelings,  the  alternate 
depth  and  superficiality  of  his  acquirements,  the  irregularity  of  his  de- 
velopment, and  the  real  consistency  of  the  apparent  incongruities  of  his 
career.  The  impressions  made  by  the  autobiography  are  analogous  to 
those  which  the  being  himself  produced.  It  will  be  soon  thrown  aside, 
or  it  will  strongly  fascinate  the  reader.  If  his  sympatliies  be  touched  at 
all,  they  will  be  affected  deeply.  Thus  was  it  witli  the  author.  He  was 
eminently  fitted  to  attract  affei;tion.  AN'ho  did  not  love  "  Poor  Charles  ?" 
lie  won  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  the  old,  the  eminent  in  station  and 
the  lowliest,  the  logically  severe  and  the  poetically  enthusiastic.  ITie  list 
of  those  who  sympathized  in  his  sufferings  embraces  all  these  diversities. 
A  mere  acquaintance  with  that  man  was  scarcely  in  rerum  naturiu 
He  was  promptly  avoided,  or  permanently  cherished.  His  weaknesst  s 
and  his  strength  were  both  endearing.  An  affectionate  interest  was 
unfailingly  excited  in  all  whose  penetration,  or  whose  opportunities, 
enabled  them  to  look  below  the  mere  surface  of  his  conduct.  Some 
might  tax  his  faults  more  rigidly,  and  others  rate  his  powers  moi^e  ad- 
miringly, but  all  voices  were  harmonized  into  an  affectionate  tone.  A 
halo  of  regard  ever  surrounded  him  ;  too  often  encompassed  by  a  wider 
sphere  of  repulsion.  For  Pemberton  had  no  arts  of  conciliation  foj 
those  who  were  not  attracted  by  appreciation  of  his  nature.  It  is  say- 
ing little  of  him  that  he  had  no  servility ;  he  had  no  suppression,  no 
dexterity,  no  accommodation,  for  those  whose  intellect  he  despiseil,  or 
whose  qualities  he  disapproved.  To  many  he  was  offensive.  And  yet, 
that  he  was  so,  was  the  fault  rather  of  the  offended  than  of  the  offender. 
Of  ill-will,  he  was  utterly  incapable.  The  coolness  of  malice  was  to 
him  as  impossible,  as  the  warmth  of  reprobation  was  familiiir.  'Ilieru 
was  something  loveable  in  the  fervid  simplicity  and  uncalculating  ear- 
nestness in  which  he  often  plunged  headlong  into  the  most  ghmng 
offensiveness  towards  those  on  whose  countenance  his  success  was  most 
dependent.  All  his  prudence  was  done  by  proxy.  His  heart  w  as  opi-n 
to  friend  or  foe.  The  unguardedness  of  that  honest  bosom  made  thuM> 
who  loved  him  at  all,  love  him  tlie  more  and  better. 

A  very  prominent  characteristic  of  his  writings,  as  of  himself,  is  a 
burning  hatred  of  oppression.  To  endure  wrong,  where  resistance  was 
impossible,  and  redress  hopeless,  had  been  the  bitter  lot  of  his  early  life. 
On  whatever  relates  to  political  institution  or  social  aiTangement,  his 
principles  were  passions.  He  coidd  never  reduce  justice  and  injustice 
to  matters  of  calculation.  There  was  no  blind  imtagonism  to  authority 
in  his  feeling.  His  intellect  had  been  well  exercised  on  the  subject, 
and  was  applied  to  it  honestly.  Fury  is  said  to  be  indistinct  in  its  ]»er- 
wptions^  but  his  emotion  was  rather  the  intensity  of  light  that  en- 
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kindles  by  being  brought  into  a  fucus.  He  was  indignant  because  he 
knew  the  sensation  of  being  wrongetl,  and  perhaps  often  realized  it  more 
strongly  than  the  injured  themselves.  His  associated  feelings  were  not 
those  of  their  blunted  sense  but  of  his  own  thrilling  organisation.  The 
language  of  his  writings  may  sometimes  appear  exaggerated,  but  it  is 
strictly  true  to  himself,  even  when  most  vehement.  The  "  words  that 
bum**  in  his  compositions,  had  first  shaken  his  frame,  flushed  his  cheek, 
clenched  his  teeth,  and  fevered  his  pulse.  His  dramatic  power  forsook 
him  in  metempsychosizing  with  tyrants,  political  or  social.  The  loath- 
ing of  his  nature  refused  the  identification.  He  forgot  all  artistry,  and 
became  careless  or  unconscious  of  the  effect  of  his  vituperation  upon  the 
minds  of  others.  Oppression  was  a  viper  in  his  way.  His  soul  held 
no  terms  with  its  pretensions.  Its  impunity,  so  often  extending  not 
only  to  immunity  from  external  retribution,  but  from  that  of  opinion, 
augmented  his  abhorrence.  It  was  to  him  the  great  devil  of  the  world^s 
idolatry,  and  he  would  spit  at  it,  and  curse  it  to  its  face. 

In  tiie  exposure  of  insincerity,  he  was  always  most  unsparing.  lie 
had  no  toleration  for  cant.  And  he  was  eminently  successful  in  the 
detection  of  those  subtler  forms  of  h3rpocrisy  and  conventionalism  which 
so  much  pervade  the  profession  of  religion  and  the  conduct  of  education. 
The  article  entitled  an  "  Escape,"  and  the  review  of  the  Rev.  C.  Taylor's 
**  Social  Evils  and  their  Remedy,"  are  specimens  of  the  keen  scent  witli 
which  he  hunted  down  game  of  this  description,  his  moral  instinct  minis- 
tering to  the  ocuteness  of  his  metaphysical  analysis.  ^*  Once  for  all," 
he  says  in  the  Autobiography,  '*  I  will  declare  my  creed  of  moralities. 
All  virtue  I  sum  up  in  two  words,  benevolence  and  sincerity.  All 
crime  I  comprize  in  cruelty  and  hypocrisy.  There  is  cruelty  in  a 
smile,  sometimes.  There  is  cruelty  in  a  cold  look  ;  there  is  cruelty  in 
withholding  a  kind  word.**  He  pounced  at  once  upon  a  sham,  like  a 
hawk  upon  its  quarry.  Lowly  looks  could  not  hide  from  him  the  spi- 
ritual assumption,  nor  gentle  tones  the  hard  and  self-complacent  thought, 
nor  sounding  common-places  the  practical  lesson  of  servility  or  sordid- 
ness. 

These  qualities  were  continually  apparent,  not  only  in  Pemberton*s 
writing^,  but  in  his  lectures  and  conversation.  Some  shrank  from  him, 
not  liking  to  be  probed  so  deeply.  Others  hastily  concluded  him  to  be 
a  man  of  antagonistic  mind,  an  habitual  fault-finder  and  censurer, 
whom  it  would  better  have  become  to  look  at  home.  Many  were 
glad  to  catch  any  floating  stories  that  might  sanction  the  language 
of  superciliousness  or  aversion.  How  little  they  knew  of  the  man.  Ills 
hatred  sprang  from  love,  and  his  sarcasms  were  full  of  reverence  for 
humanity.  The  rights  of  all  were  to  him  a  sacred  thing,  and  truthful- 
ness the  jewel  of  the  soul.  Those  who  are  so  sorely  shocked  at  the  in- 
temperateness  of  his  style,  should  remember  that  charity  has  other  vo- 
cations in  the  world  besides  palliating  the  inflictions  of  the  wrong-doer, 
and  recognising  the  respectability  of  conventionalism.  A  glowing  sym- 
pathy with  unmerited  suffering,  and  an  undimmed  transparency  of  cha- 
racter, are  not  the  most  fitting  thing  to  put  beyond  the  bounds  of  tole- 
ration. 
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Peiiiberton*s  love  of  nature  was  intense.  His  descriptions  evince  its 
power  over  him^  both  in  its  simpj^t  and  its  grandest  forms.  Cold  and 
fasting,  he  would  tramp  for  many  a  mile  to  fling  himself  down  on  some 
hill-side  and  enjoy  a  prospect.  His  feet  loved  to  feel  beneath  them  the 
elastic  sward.  Uiq>py  man  could  a  bouquet  make  him,  and  he  gloated, 
like  a  miser  over  gold,  upon  his  treasury  of  sea-weed.  He  would 
fondle  the  hare-bell,  and  worship  the  Aram-lily.  No  child  ever  so  de- 
lighted in  flowers.  No  liberated  village  school-boy  ever  dashed  with 
more  bounding  step  along  the  common.  The  roughnesses  of  life  that 
had  sharpened  his  intellect  and  lacerated  his  nerves,  left  unimpaired 
this  freshness,  or  made  it  more  fresh  than  ever.  It  was  invigorating 
to  see  lum,  and  to  hear  his  ejaculations.  He  had  an  eye  for  the  minu- 
test object,  and  yet  took  in  all  the  diversity  of  the  most  extended  scene. 
Cret  him  into  a  beautiful  country,  and  the  simple,  unsophisticated,  ebul- 
lient being  seemed  like  new-made  man,  in  loving  and  joyous  union  with 
all  creation. 

There  was  in  Pemberton  the  same  quick  and  vivid  perception  of 
moral,  literary,  or  artistical  beauty  as  of  natural.  The  recital  of  a 
generous  or  heroic  action  suffused  his  eyes  with  tears.  His  heart  leapt 
at  it.  Any  new  book  with  pith  and  truth  in  it  became,  for  the  time, 
his  Bible.  His  judgment  waited  not  for  the  opinion  of  others,  nor  for 
the  calculated  result  of  his  own  rapid  analysis.  It  was  grasped  instinc- 
tively, and  his  next  lecture  was  sure  to  be  full  of  it  Of  his  first  play 
he  has  spoken  at  length  in  the  autobiography.  The  last  he  saw  was  die 
Tempest,  as  revived  by  Mr.  Macready,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  It  was 
the  only  time  that  absence  and  illness  allowed  him  to  visit  the  theatre 
during  a  management  which  realised  his  brightest  dreams  and  fondest 
wishes.  He  was  then  in  a  state  of  great  debility  and  suffering,  resting 
for  a  few  days  in  London  before  setting  out  on  his  lost  and  unsuccessful 
pursuit  of  health  and  strength.  That  night  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
intensest  theatrical  enjoyment  of  his  life.  His  feelings  were  tks  vivid  as 
in  boyhood,  his  nerves  tremulous  from  disease,  and  here  was  the  combi- 
nation of  the  acting  in  which  he  most  delighted  with  all  the  accessories 
which  he  had  so  often  desiderated.  The  perfection  of  the  stage-arrange- 
ments, not  less  appropriate  than  beautiful  and  splendid,  the  appreciation 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  the  personation  of  the  great  magician 
by  one  as  great,  whose  managerial  success  then  seemed  to  promise  the 
existence  of  a  theatre  worthy  of  the  national  character,  and  of  the  im- 
perishable name  of  Shakspeare,  wrought  upon  him  with  a  power  too 
strong  for  his  feeble  frame.  Big  tears  of  rapture  flowed  down  his  hol- 
low cheeks ;  and  in  broken  accents  he  repeatedly  ejaculated,  •'  Thank 
God,  thank  God,  I  have  lived  to  see  this."  The  never-failing  kindness 
of  Mr.  Macready  had  provided  for  his  going,  during  the  time  he  re- 
mained in  London,  under  circumstances  as  much  accommodated  as  pos- 
sible to  his  invalid  condition.  But  the  excitement  was  too  strong  for 
him  to  venture  on  a  repetition. 

The  Drama  was  Pemberton*s  main  object  of  attention,  as  actor,  lec- 
turer, and  iwiter,  through  a  long  portion  of  his  life.  Of  his  merit  in 
the  first  of  these  capacities,  nothing  need  be  added  to  the  eloquent  de- 
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acription,  reprinted  in  this  volome,  by  one  whofie  praise  is  of  enduring 
worth.  Of  liis  Dramas  the  reader  w^^udge  for  himself.  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  it  had  been  practicable,  or  had  consisted  with  the  author*s 
wishes,  to  fill  the  space  which  two  of  them  occupy  with  the  metrical 
stories  written  for  introduction  in  his  lectures,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  that  purpose.  Unless  my  memory  deceive  me  greatly,  they  had 
much  of  that  lyrical  melody  and  facility  of  expression  which  characterize 
his  contributions  to  Miss  Flower's  musical  work,  entitled  ^*  Songs  of 
the  Months."  The  snatches  of  personation  by  which  his  lectures  were 
illustrated  always  produced  a  great  effect.  But  they  were  never  the 
mere  pegs  on  which  to  hang  such  illustrations.  His  worship  of  Shaks- 
peare  was  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  homage.  The  criticisms 
were  often  most  felicitous.  They  combined  an  exceeding  minuteness  of 
detail  with  the  broadest  generality.  The  admiration  was  never  vague, 
nor  was  there  any  pettiness  in  the  particularization.  In  acting,  he  had 
no  toleration  for  mere  mimicry ;  or  for  the  making  "  hits"  by  violent 
transitions,  unwarranted  by  the  spirit  of  the  text,  though  perhaps  seem- 
ingly sanctioned  by  the  verbal  expression.  According  to  his  theory, 
the  actor,  having  ascertained  by  induction  and  analysis  the  character 
intended  by  the  Dramatist,  should  then  study  his  part  synthetically ;  and 
inducing  a  sort  of  secondary  life  upon  his  own  consciousness,  follow  the 
guidance  of  its  impulses  and  tendencies  in  his  mode  of  enacting  each 
particular  scene,  both  in  the  enunciation  of  what  was  set  down  for  him, 
and  in  the  bye-play,  wherein  so  much  of  the  personation  necessarily 
consists.  Few  performers  could  satisfy  his  requirements.  Only  one 
gave  him  entire  satisfaction.  And  the  same  canons  of  theatrical  criti- 
cism which  Pemberton  had  arrived  at  by  intense,  devoted,  and  practical 
study  of  the  art,  have  been  suggested  to  other  minds  by  the  delighted 
observance  of  Mr.  Macready's  performances. 

A  few  such  critics  as  Pemberton,  upon  the  nevtrspaper  press,  would 
do  much  for  the  public  taste  and  appreciation,  both  of  players  and  plays. 
But  his  Shakspearian  lectures  in  London  were  chiefly  delivered  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  Mechanics*  Institutes,  by  whom  they  were  highly  re- 
lished, while  the  criticbms  read  by  other  classes  were  evidently  fur- 
nished by  hands  far  less  competent.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  substance  of  these  lectures  was  not  preserved,  as  he  once  intended  it 
should  be,  in  a  series  of  theatrical  annotations  upon  the  Dramas  of 
Shakspeare.  He  took  an  interleaved  copy  with  him,  for  that  purpose, 
on  his  last  melancholy  expedition.  Weariness,  pain,  and  harrassment, 
kept  it  "  a  blank." 

The  privations  of  Pemberton's  life  were  severe.  He  was  often  but 
scantily  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  world  does  not 
want  its  taste  to  be  refined,  its  heart  expanded,  or  its  conventional  ad- 
miration rendered  intelligent ;  and  whoso  undertakes  such  a  work  with- 
out "  distinguished  patronage,"  should  lay  his  account  with  a  very  beg- 
garly remuneration.  He  felt  the  wrong  ;  and  it  sometimes  made  him 
.  irritable,  but  never  mean ;  for  he  had  both  the  sensibility  and  the  pride 
of  genius.  Yet  while,  with  a  tattered  coat,  an  empty  stomach,  a  wearied 
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frame,  and  an  aching  heart,  he  would  have  spurned  back  the  pfoflbred 
donation  of  a  supercilious  patnnif  the  cordiality  of  kindness  ever  elicited 
his  frank  and  overflowing  gratitude.  For  a  friend,  as  for  a  principle, 
he  would  have  done  or  endured  any  thing. 

**  I  would  climb  up  an  ice-glazed  precipice, 
To  pluck  a  weed  you  fancied." 

And  the  inherent  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  his  heart  rose  up  against 
all  pressure.  One  half  hour  of  pleasant  strolling  or  friendly  intercourse 
set  all  right  again,  even  in  his  darkest  seasons.  And  there  was  of  late 
years  an  obvious  mitigation  of  the  occasional  bitterness  of  spirit  that 
shews  itself  in  some  of  the  autobiographical  papers.  Blander  views  of 
society  and  of  men  became  more  decidedly  predominant.  He  was  also 
in  the  way  for  becoming  better  appreciated.  But  his  constitution  had 
yielded,  and  was  too  far  impaired  for  renovation.  The  fitful  dream  is 
over.  He  rests  in  peace ;  and  be  his  memory  so  cherished  as  to  help  on 
the  time  when  mankind  shall  have  learned  to  deal  more  justiy,  nc^  to 
say  generously,  with  those  who  are  qualified  and  willing  to  nunister  to 
their  refined  enjoyment,  intellectual  culture,  and  social  progress. 
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